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retreats  to  the  Isld-aux-Noiz,  IbUowed  by  Creneral  Amhent  with  12,000  men.-41ie  British 
generals  Prideaux  and  Johnson,  operating  towards  Lake  Erie,  take  Fort  Niagara,  and 
fi>roe  the  French  to  retire  to  La  Pr^ntatlon,  below  Lake  Ontario.— The  British  scale  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  Sept  18.— First  drawn  battle;  deftat  of  the  French  and  death  of 
Montcalm;  capitulation  of  Quebec.— General  de  Ldvis  takes  command  of  the  army,  and 
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While  M.  de  Yaadreml  and  the  generals  were  at  Montreal,  they 
reodved  despatches  firom  France,  which  determined  Montcalm  to  leave 
forQnebeo,  where  he  arrived  May  22;  Mowed  soon  afterwards  by  the  gover- 
nor^eneral  and  M.  de  L^vis.  The  ships  had  brought  a  confirmation  of  the 
report  that  a  British  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  the  capital,  which  therefore 
became  the  first  point  to  be  defended.  May  22,  an  express  brought 
word  of  some  enemy's  ships  having  reached  Le  Bic.  ''  Ooming  events" 
thus  "casting  their  shadows  before,"  there  was  no*time  to  lose,  and  all 
was  now  activity  to  realise  means  tor  a  stoat  defence  of  the  capital. 
In  order  to  obstroot  the  enemy's  approach,  river-buoys  and  all  other  indica- 
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tors  for  safely  naTigating  the  flood  were  removed;  while  fire-floats  were  pre- 
pared for  igniting  the  enemy's  ships  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  tiie 
port.  The  garrison  stores  and  govemment  archiyes  were  removed  to 
Three-Elvers,  and  tiie  army  magazines  fixed  at  Montreal :  only  neeessa^ 
ries  for  one  month  were  reserved  at  Quebec,  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of 
the  troops  and  inhabitants.  A  portion  of  the  little  grain  remaining  in 
the  upper  country  was  purchased  with  money  advanced  by  army  officers. 
Finally,  goods  were  bought  to  give  as  presents  to  those  savage  tribes 
about  Niagara  and  Detroit,  whidi  either  remained  true  to  the  French, 
or  whose  people  disowned  their  alliances  with  the  British.  The  gifts 
thus  awarded  would  at  least,  it  was  hoped,  secure  their  neutrality. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  the  chiefs  turned  their  attention  to  orga- 
nizing the  army,  and  to  strengthening  Quebec ;  the  loss  of  the  htter,  it 
was  likely,  would  eventuate  in  that  of  all  Canada.  But  as  for  the  city 
defences,  they  were  judged  to  be  anything  but  impregnable,  and  especially 
weak  on  the  landward  side ;  where  the  rampart,  which  was  unprovided 
with  parapet,  embrasures,  and  cannon,  was  but  six  or  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  protected  outwardly  neither  by  foss^  nor  glacis :  it  was  therefore 
decided,  unanimously,  that  the  city  should  be  put  under  cover  of  an 
entrenched  camp,  to  be  occupied  by  the  bulk  of  the  army. 

Quebec  is  built,  as  has  been  said  before,  at  the  extremity  of  a  promon- 
tory. To  the  east  and  the  south  the  St.  Lawrence,  here  about  a  mile 
wide,  rolls  its  deep  waters ;  to  the  north  is  the  fine  valley  of  the  St.  Charles 
river,  which,  at  its  embouchure,  along  with  the  greater  stream  forms  a 
basin  three  or  four  miles  in  extent.  The  St.  Chark^  lower  bed  is 
entirely  covered  at  high  tide :  but  at  full  ebb,  it  is  fordable.  The  promon- 
tory on  which  Quebec  stands,  being  very  steep  towards  the  St.  Lawrence, 
wi^  an  elevation  ranging  between  160  and  300  feet,  was  considered  inac- 
cessible, especially  on  the  city  side.*  The  weakest  points  towards  the 
port  were  protected  by  palisades  and  walls,;  and  the  communications 
between  lower  town  and  upper  town  were  cut,  and  defended  by  artillery. 
It  was  thought  that  batteries  erected  on  the  quays  of  the  lower  town 
and  on  the  scarp  of  the  i^per,  would  together  bar  all  passage  against 
an  enemy,  whether  ascending  from  the  lower,  or  descending  by  the 
upper  flood.  If  this  were  so,  all  that  was  Airther  wanted,  in  regard  of 
the  city's  safety,  was  to  close  up  the  entry  of  the  St.  Oharles  river,  and 

•  "  There  is  no  reason  to  believe " — ^thas  was  the  order  of  battle  worded 
(June  10) — "that  the  enemy  will  think  of  passing  in  front  of  the  oitj  and 
landing  at  the  Anse  des  Mdres ;  and,  so  long  as  the  frigates  remain  to  ns,  w» 
ba^e  nothing  to  apprehend  on  that  aide." 
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ihenoe  fortifj|its  left  strand,  &o.,  (la  CanardUre),  along  with  ihe  northern 
^lore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Beauport  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Mont- 
morenci ;  said  fortifying  line  to  be  continued  inland  for  some  distance  along 
die  right  bankof  the  latter  stream,  which,  descending  from  the  Laurentian 
highlands,  crosses  the  highway  along  the  left  side  of  the  flood  it  falls  into 
just  below. 

The  entry  of  the  St.  Charles,  at  a  point  facing  Palace  Gate,  was  boomed 
with  masts  chained  together,  kept  in  place  by  anchors  and  protected  in 
fipont  by  fiye  barges,  each  mounted  with  a  cannon.  Behind  this  first 
barricade  three  merchant-vessels  were  sunk,  haying  a  platform  laid  across 
them,  and  a  battery  superimposed,  armed  with  heavy  ordnance,  the 
gun-range  of  which  radiated  over  the  whole  expanse  of  the  bay.  There 
was,  besides,  at  the  near  end  of  the  Beauport  and  Charlesbourg  roads^ 
a  bridge  of  boats,  k'aversing  the  St  Charles,  defended  at  each  extremity 
by  a  homwork.  The  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  from  the  pontoons 
over  it  to  Palace  Gate,  was  bordered  with  entrenchments,  having  artillery 
mounted  to  defend  the  entry  of  the  suburb  of  St.  B.och,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  gaining  by  surprise  the  heights  of  Quebec.  The  army  now 
changed  position ;  it  passed  from  the  right  bank  (of  the  lower  St.  Charles), 
whereon  it  was  first  entrenched  (on  the  city  side),  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence ;  following  a  line  beginning  at  the  bridge  of  boats  just 
mentioned,  and  continued  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Montmorenci,  with 
a  short  prolongation  inland,  as  aforesaid.  This  line  was  covered  by 
entrenchments,  which  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  and  were 
flanked  by  redoubts,  with  cannon  mounted  at  every  point  where  an  enemy 
could  land  easily.  In  the  centre  of  the  line,  at  the  issue  of  the  Beauport 
stream,  was  moored  a  floating  battery  of  12  guns. 

The  flotilla  still  remaining,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  the  barges,  and 
fire^hips,  were  put  in  charge  of  Captain  .Vauquelin.  Sentinels  were 
posted  at  intervals,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood,  from  Quebec  to  as  far 
above  it  as  the  Anse  du  Foulon  ("  Wolfe's  Cove"),  where  a  steep  path 
was  formed  to  communicate  with  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  on  the  plateau 
above.  A  smidl  redoubt,  with  cannon  mounted,  guarded  that  passage. — 
Sueh  were  the  preparations  made  for  defending  Quebec  and  its  environs. 

According  to  the  plan  adopted  (always  supposing  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  barred  in  front  of  Quebec,  and  the  Beauport  army  too  solidly 
entrenched  to  have  its  lines  foreed),  there  was  no  chance  for  the  invaders 
but  to  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  flood,  proceed  a  certain  distance 
i:^ward,  cross  to  the  opposite  (left)  shore,  make  a  short  detour  inland  and 
re-descend.    By  these  means,  the  French  army  might  have  been  assailed 
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in  its  rear,  if  eitber  the  Gharlesbonrg  or  Bonrg-Boyal  road  were  followed 
Bat  this  operation  would  have  been  difficult,  and  doubtless  was  so  con- 
sidered (by  the  British,)  because  an  enemy's  retreat  would  have  been 
impossible  in  case  of  a  repulse. 

The  French  army  was  strengthening  daily,  by  the  arrival  of  militiamen 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  rural  homesteads,  there  remained  behind 
only  aged  men,  women  and  children.  Every  male  fit  to  bear  arms  pre- 
sented himself  at  Quebec,  at  Carillon,  at  lake  Ontario,  at  Niagara,  or  at 
a  post  on  lake  Erie,  or,  in  fine,  at  some  point  or  other,  even  if  as  distant 
as  that  portion  of  the  Ohio  valley  still  possessed  by  the  French. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  field  forces,  Montcalm's  right  wing,  com* 
posed  of  the  militias  of  Quebec  and  Three  Bivers  districts,  4,380 
strong,  under  Messrs.  de  St.  Ours  and  de  Bonne,  occupied  La  Oanardi^re 
(facing  the  city ;  the  centre,  composed  of  2,000  regulars,  under  brigadier 
Sennezergues,  guarded  the  space  between  the  lower  St.  Charles  and  Beau- 
port  church ;  the  left,  composed  of  the  militia  of  Montreal  district,  num- 
bering 3,450  men,  under  Messrs.  Prud'homme  and  d'Herbin,  extended 
jBrom  the  church  to  the  river  Montmorenci.  General  de  L^vis  commanded 
the  whole  left,  Colonel  de  Bougainville  the  entire  right,  of  the  general 
position  ;  while  M.  de  Montcalm,  taking  charge  of  the  centre,  there  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters.  A  corps  in  reserve,  composed  of  1,400  colonial 
soldiers,  350  horsemen  and  450  savages,  under  M.  de  Boish^bert  (an  officer 
just  returned  from  Acadia),  took  up  a  podtion  behind  the  centre  of 
the  army,  on  the  heights  of  Beauport.  If  to  these  forces  we  add  the  sail- 
ors and  650  others  in  Quebec  garrison  (the  latter  being  armed  citizens), 
under  M.  de  Ramsay,  there  is  a  resulting  total  of  13,000  combatants. 

^^  We  had  not  reckoned,"  said  an  ocular  witness,  "  on  realizing  so  laige 
a  force,  because  so  great  a  number  of  Canadians  was  not  expected  to  be 
present ;  those  only  being  called  on  who  were  most  able  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  war ;  but  there  was  so  great  an  emulation  among  the  people,  that  we 
was  arrive  in  camp  even  octogenarians  and  lads  of  12  to  13  years  of  age. 
Never  were  subjects  of  any  king  more  worthy  of  his  favor,  whether  regard 
be  had  to  their  constancy  in  toil,  or  to  their  patience  in  sufferings  which 
have  really  been  extreme  in  this  country.  In  the  army  itself,  every  heavy 
burden  was  lud  upon  them." 

In  the  position  we  have  described,  then,  the  approaching  enemy  was 
to  be  confironted.  The  governor-general  and  the  civil  administrators 
quitted  the  city  meantime,  and  repaired  to  Beauport ;  the  chief  families 
left  for  country  places,  taking  with  them  their  most  predous  effects. 
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Heanwliile  the  first  arrived  British  ships  anchored  at  le  Bio  (the  inao- 
tion  of  which  caused  surprise)  formed  onlj  the  van  squadron,  under  Ad- 
miral Durell,  despatched  from  Louisbourg»  to  intercept  and  take  vessels 
that  might  be  sent  from  France.  A  powerful  armament,  under  Admiral 
Saunders,  sailed  from  England  in  February,  to  take  on  board,  at  Louis- 
l)oarg,  Wolfe's  corps  and  transport  the  men  to  Quebec.  But  Saunders, 
finding  the  shores  of  Cf^  Breton  clogged  with  ice,  repaired  to  Halifax 
till  the  obstruction  should  clear  itself.  When  Louisbourg  harbor  became 
accessible,  Wolfe*  there  embarked  with  8  raiments  of  the  line,  2  battal- 
ions of  Boyal  American  fiisileers,  3  companies  of  Louisbourg  grenadiers, 
three  companies  of  rangers,  an  engineer  corps,  1,000  royal  marines ;  in 
all  nearly  11,000  men,t 

Gleneral  Wolfe  was  a  young  officer  full  of  talent,  who  was  consumed 
with  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  brilliant  feats  of  arms.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  had  given  him  a  considerable  place  on  the  Irish  staff,  but  he 
renounced  it  for  more  active  employment:  thus  taking  his  chance  of 
obtaining  promotion  through  his  service  in  war.  ^^  Fortune  has  always 
favored  our  family,''  he  wrote ;  *'  and  even  upon  me  she  has  bestowed  a 
few  of  her  smiles :  to  her  in  future  do  I  devote  myself."  His  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Louisbourg  attracted  public  attention,  and  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  to  command  the  expedition  to  attack  Quebec ;  it  was  a  charge 
which  demanded  activity,  daring,  and  prudence  combined.  Lieutenants 
were  assigned^  to  him,  of  a  like  temper :  these  were  brigadiers  Monkton, 
Townshend,  and  Murray, — all  three  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  leaders  who 
had  studied  the  art  of  war,  and  gained  experience  in  action.  Wolfe  was 
son  of  an  invalid  general,  who  had  served  with  distinction.  The  three 
brigadiers  were  of  noble  blood,  and  Townshend  was  heir-presumptive  to- 
a  peerage.  All  four  generab  were  in  full  hopes  of  success.  "  If  General 
Montcalm,"  cried  Wolfe,  '^  be  capable  of  frustrating  our  efforts  once  more,. 

*  Wolfe  did  not  take  ship  at  Louisboorg,  but  at  Portsmoath }  having  returoed 
to  Bngland  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  former  place. — B, 

t  The  orders  for  payment  of  the  troops  prove,  that  there  were  at  least  10,000- 
men ;  inclnding  officers,  and  ezclosive  of  royal  marines.  [If  the  "  ordonnancea 
de  paiement"  prove  this,  they  prove  something  more ;  namely,  that  the  Bigot$^ 
were  not  all  in  one  camp ;  and  that  there  must  have  been  falsifiers  of  regimen-- 
tal  accounts  among  the  British  paymasters ;  they  making  charges  for  many  more, 
than  they  conld  justify  by  correct  muster  rolls. — S.] 

t  They  were  not  given  to  him,  as  M.  Ghirneau  supposes ;  he  was  allowed  ta 
make  his  own  selection  of  every  officer  of  rank  in  his  detachment ;  for  such  his 
corps  was,  rather  than  an  "  army,"  its  amount  being  nearly  a  third  less  than 
that  stated  above.— j9.  i 
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this  year,  he  may  pass  for  a  clever  office  indeed ;  or  iheoolony  has  more 
resources  than  we  know  of;  or  else  our  own  generals  will  turn  out  to  be 
even  worse  than  usual/* 

The  British  combined  fleet,  consisting  of  20  ships  of  the  line,  with  20 
frigates  and  smaller  war-yessels,  followed  by  many  transports,  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  safely  reached  the  Isle  d'Orl^ns,  June  25.  Eyery- 
body  Was  surprised  at  the  enemy's  luck,  in  thus  escaping  the  dangers  of 
the  upward  passage ;  but  it  has  transpired  in  our  own  time,  that  a  captain 
of  a  French  frigate,  named  Denis  de  Vitr^;  taken  prisoner  during  the  war, 
piloted  the  ships  to  Quebec ;  a  piece  of  treason  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  a  commission  in  the  British  service.  In  a  short  time  there  were 
30,000  armed  enemies,  soldiers  and  sailors  together,  ranged  in  front  of 
the  city.  The  land-force  disembarked  on  the  Isle  d'Orl^ns,  which  was 
quitted  by  all  its  people  the  night  before,  and  took  up  a  position  at  its 
upper  end,  facing  Quebec  and  Beauport.  The  fleet  rendezvoused  und^ 
cover  of  the  island,  and  its  commandant  reconnoitred  the  basin  and  outer 
port ;  James  Cook,  who  immortalised  himself  in  after  years,  as  a  navigator, 
was  employed  to  take  the  soundings.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  two 
of  ibe  greatest  of  those  commanders  who  ever  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
Cook  and  Bougainville,  were  then  in  adverse  {Nresence,  under  the  walls  of 
Quebec. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  French  had  prepared  their  incendiary 
machines.  June  28,  the  night  being  dark  and  the  wind  favoring,  seven 
fire-ships,  each  of  300  to  400  tons  burden,  were  launched  against  the 
British  shipping,  then  lying  at  anchor  near  the  Isle  d'Orl^ns ;  but  the 
matches  having  been  lighted  too  soon,  the  enemy,  startled  at  their  flaming 
approach,  sent  out  boats  to  intercept  them ;  and  the  crews  taking  them  in 
tow  led  them  to  the  shore,  where  they  soon  burnt  out  harmlessly.  A  month 
afterwards,  some  fire-rafts  were  let  down,  with  an  equally  bootless  result: 
in  fact,  such  devices,  to  which  the  vulgar  once  ascribed  the  most  destruc- 
tive effects,  are  ordinarily  harmless  enough,  if  the  party  against  whom 
they  are  directed  be  on  the  alert  to  avoid  them. 

General  Wolfe,  who  on  his  arrival  addressed  a  long  proclamation  to 
the  Canadian  people,  after  carefully  examining  the  situation  of  Quebec 
and  that  of  its  covering  army,  found  the  difficulties  in  his  way  to  be 
greater  than  he  at  first  supposed ;  on  one  side  of  him  was  a  city  founded 
on  a  rock,  seemingly  inaccessible ;  on  the  other  a  numerous  army  strongly 
entrenched,  blocking  up  its  land  approaches.  Wolfe's  hesitations  were 
interpreted  by  Montcalm  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  redoubtable 
nature  of  his  own  works,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  intention  of  standing 
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im  to  his  poBt  aiBeanport  Until  he  f^otdd  find  8ome  vuherable  point 
lo  flAtaek  his  adyersarj  with  effBot,  Wolfe  reaolyed  to  bombard  the  city 
•ad  ravage  the  oonntry,  in  hopes  of  oMiging  the  Canadians  to  remove 
fitnn  the  environs,  if  only  to  put  th^  fiumilies  and  goods  in  places  of 
greater  seeorily. 

A  portaoB  of  the  British  army  crossed  to  Pointe-L^vy,  June  30,  and 

took  np  quarters  faeing  the  French  left,  after  dislodging  a  corps  of  Oana- 

diuis  and  savages  who  were  sent  across  as  a  party  of  observation.     This 

Mov^nent  of  tiie  enemy  was  what  Montcalm  feared  the  most  but  conld 

•ot  prevent,  from  the  nature  of  the  localities.     Not  daring  to  risk  a 

iftrg^  determent  for  the  service,  he  ordered  M.  Dumas  with  1,400  to 

1,500  men  to  surprise  and  destroy  the  batteries  and  other  works  General 

Monekton  proceeded  to  erect  on  that  side.     Dumas  crossed  the  flood  to 

the  &1]b  of  the  Chaudi^re  (upper  right  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence)  in  the 

ni^t  c£  July  12-13,  and  marehed  downward  in  two  columns ;  but,  in 

the  darkness,  one  column  shot  ahead  of  the  other  while  passing  a  wood, 

and  tliat  behind  suddenly  perceiving  troops  before  them  (its  own  van) 

mistook  them  fer  enemies  and  fired  upon  them.     The  latter  in  turn, 

under  a  like  misapprehension,  returned  the  fire ;  and,  fearing  their  retreat 

would  be  cut  off  by  the  imagined  enemy,  retreated  in  disorder.    Their 

panic  being  shared  by  the  men  in  the  column  behind,  these  running  as 

&8t  as  those,  they  all  arrived  together  at  the  shore  early  enough  to  be 

able  to  re-cross  the  food  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  July  13. 

This  skirmish  was  called  the  "  Scholars'  battle,"  because  some  boys  fWm 

the  city  schools,  who  formed  part  of  the  detachment,  were  the  first  causers 

of  the  mistake. 

During  the  same  night,  the  batteries  at  Pointe-L^vy  opened  fire  on  the 
dty.  It  was  now  seen  that  the  hosiers  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to 
any  extreme  measure  of  hostility,  and  that  the  harshest  laws  of  war  they 
would  most  rigorously  execute;  for  a  useless  bombardment  could  not 
advance  their  enterprise  a  single  step.  But  such  a  measure,  in  America, 
was  only  the  following  up  of  a  system  of  devastations  which,  in  Europe, 
would  have  called  down  upon  its  author  the  animadversion  of  the  people. 
The  earliest  projectiles  which  fell  upon  Quebec,  every  liouse  in  which 
became  a  butt  for  the  enemies'  gunners,  caused  an  instant  exodus  of  the 
eitisens,  who  took  refuge  first  in  the  suburbs  and  next  in  the  country. 
The  gunpowder  in  store  was  removed,  and  a  portion  of  the  sappers  and 
miners  set  apart  as  a  corps  of  firemen.  In  a  month's  time,  the  cathedral 
and  the  best^  houses  were  consumed.  The  Lower  Town  was  entirely 
burnt,  during  the  night  of  August  8-9 ;  while  the  finest  and  richest 
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portion  of  the  Upper  Town  beeame  a  mere  heap  ot  rains,  and  nnmbeni 
of  its  chief  citizens^  opulent  erewhile,  were  thus  leduoed  to  indigence. 
Not  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  too,  were  killed  outright.  The  cannon  on 
the  ramparts  became  useless:  but  this  was  of  the  less  consequence  as  the 
distance  across  the  flood  was  too  great  for  their  shot  to  tell  upon  the 
Britidi  batteries,  which  were  besides  undistinguishable  to  the  naked  eje, 
masked  as  they  were  by  forest  and  brushwood. 

After  destroying  the  city,  General  Wolfe  fell  up6n  the  country  parishcB. 
He  burnt  all  the  dwellings,  and  cut  all  the  fruit-trees,  from  Montmorend 
Falls  to  Cape  Torment  (30  miles  below  Quebec),*  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  did  the  same  at  Malbaie  (90  nules),  and  the  bay  of 
St.  Paul  (60) ;  also  throughout  the  Isle  d'Orl^ans,  which  is  20  miles 
long.  The  parishes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  flood,  from  Berthier  (24 
miles)  to  the  Bividre-du-Loup  (80  miles),  a  range  of  twenty-three  leagues^ 
were  ravaged  and  burnt  in  their  turn;  as  well  as  those  of  Pointe-L^vy, 
St.  Nicholas,  Sainte-Oroix  (33),  &c.  Wolfe  chose  the  night-time  for 
committing  those  ravages,  which  he  perpetrated  on  both  sides  of  the  St» 
Lawrence,  wherever  he  could  obtain  a  footing :  he  carried  off  the  women 
and  children,  [?]  the  victual  and  cattle.  As  the  season  advanced,  this 
war  of  brigands  extended  itself;  for  Wolfe  indulged  in  it  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  checks  he  received,  as  well  as  to  terrify  the  inhabitants. 
A  detachment  of  300  men,  under  Oaptain  Montgomery,  having  been 
sent  to  St.  Joachim,  where  some  of  the  people  stood  on  their  defence, 
committed  there  the  greatest  croelties.  The  prisoners  taken  were  coolly 
and  most  barbarously  slaughtered.*  M.  de  Portneuf,  curate  of  the 
place,  who  stuck  by  his  pmshioners,  in  view  of  ministering  to  their 
i^iritual  needs,  was  attacked  and  hewn  to  pieces  with  sabres.  From  the 
Beauport  camp  were  seen,  simultaneously,  the  flames  rising  from  Beaupr^ 
and  from  the  Ib\q  d'Orl^ans,  also  from  sundry  parts  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  flood. 

These  devastations,  in  which  more  than  1,400  houses  were  consumed 

*  "  There  were  several  of  the  army  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  few  prisoners 
taken,  all  of  whom  the  barbaroos  Captain  Montgomery,  who  commanded  nsj 
ordered  to  be  butchered  in  a  most  inhuman  and  cruel  manner."  Manuscript 
Journal  relating  to  the  Operations  before  Quebec  in  1759,  kept  by  Colonel 
Malcolm  Fraser,  Lieutenant  of  the  78th  or  Frazer's  Highlanders.  [The  captain 
here  slandered  was  the  gallant  and  humane  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who 
afterwards  fell  in  an  heroic  attempt,  as  an  American  leader^  to  take  Quebec  bj 
a  midnight  assault. — B.J 
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in  ilie  rural  districts,*  did  not  tend  to  bring  the  war  to  a  nearer  oondn- 
sion;  fi>r  still  the  French  stirred  not  one  fi)ot.  After  so  mach  delay 
and  so  many  ravagings,  Wolfe,  seeing  no  other  altematiye,  resolved  to 
attack  the  position  of  Montcalm,  on  its  left  flank.  In  order  to  this,  he 
caused  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  be  taken  across  the  north  channel  of  the 
Isle  d'Orl^ans  to  I'Ange-Gkrdien,  while  he  sought  means  of  &rding  the 
riyer  Montmorenci  above  the  falls;  a  ford  there  was,  but  Montcalm  had 
been  precautionary  enough  to  raise  a  redoubt  to  prevent  an  enemy's  pass- 
^.  Frusteated  on  this  side,  WoHe  turned  his  attention  elsewhere. 
I^ofiting  by  a  favorable  wind,  he  set  sail,  July  18,  with  four  war-vessels 
and  two  transports,  braving  the  fire  poured  upon  them,  and  passed  safely 
above  Quebec,  by  keeping  near  the  shore  on  the  Pointe-L^vy  side;  but 
after  examining  the  left  bank  of  the  flood,  he  found  that  any  attempt  at 
landing  his  forces  betwe^  the  city  and  Gape  Bouge  would  be  a  perilous 
operation :  he  thought  fit,  therefore,  to  send  up  a  detachment  to  Pointe- 
aux-Trembles  to  take  prisoners;  and  prepared  to  assail  the  French 
entrenchments  in  ftont.  He  did  not  venture  to  disembark  above  Gape 
Bouge  river,  we  know  not  why ;  for  if  he  had  landed  his  men  there,  he 
would  have  outflanked  Montcalm,  and  forced  him  to  quit  his  position. 
An  attack  either  on  the  right  or  the  centre  of  the  French  presenting  too 
many  dangers  to  Wolfe,  he  resolved  to  assail  them  on  their  extreme  left, 
fiudng  the  St  Lawrence,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Montmo- 
renoi  river.     Such  were  his  next  dispositions. 

As  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci,  just  beyond  its  embouchure,  is 
hi^er  than  the  right,  Wolfe  strengthened  the  batteries  he  already  had 
there,  the  gun-range  of  which  enfiladed,  above  that  river,  the  French 
entrenchments.  The  number  of  his  cannon  and  pieces  for  shelling,  was 
raised  to  sixty.  He  caused  to  sink,  on  the  rocks  level  with  the  flood 
below,  two  transports,  placing  on  each,  when  in  position,  14  guns. '  One 

*  **  We  burned  and  destroyed  upwards  of  1,400  fine  farm-houses,  for  we,  daring 
tlie  siege,  were  masters  of  a  great  part  of  their  country;  so  that  'tis  thought  it 
will  take  them  many  a  centurj  to  recover  damage.**  Journal  of  the  Expedition 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  kc,  published  in  the  New  York  Mercury  of  Slit 
December,  1759.  Nevertheless  a  contemporary  writer,  speaking  of  the  conduct 
olM.  de  Gontades  and  Marshal  Richelieu  in  Qermany,  as  contrasted  with 
Wolfe's  in  Canada,  adds;  "But,  said  the  lat«  Qeneral  Wolfe,  Britons  breathe 
higher  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  listen  to  the  merciful  dictates  of  the  chris- 
tian religion;  which  was  verified  in  the  brave  soldiers  whom  he  led  on  to 
conquest,  by  their  shewing  more  of  the  true  christian  spirit  than  the  subjects  of . 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  can  pretend  to."— [Mark  the  tuAveti  of  all  this, 
mockingly  adds  M.  (Jameau.— B.] 
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veflBel  lay  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of  a  small  redoubt  which  the 
French  had  a-ected  on  the  strand,  at  the  foot  of  the  road  to  OonrviUe,  in 
order  to  defend,  not  only  the  entry  of  that  road,  which  led  to  heights 
occupied  by  the  French  reserve,  but'  also  the  ferd  of  the  Montmorenei 
below  the  faUs.  Cannon-shots  fix>m  the  transports  crossed  each  other  bt 
the  direction  of  the  redoubt.  It  became  needful,  therefore,  to  silence 
the  fire  of  the  latter,  and  cover  the  march  of  the  assailants  on  this 
accessible  point  of  our  line;  therefore  the -Cenfunbn,  a  60  gun-ship,  was 
sent  afterwards  to  anchor  opposite  the  Falls,  and  as  near  as  might  be  to 
the  shore,  to  protect  the  ford  which  the  British  forlorn  hope  was  to  cross, 
as  soon  as  the  attacking  force  should  descend  ftom  their  camp  of  TAnge- 
Gardien.  Thus  118  pieces  of  ordnance  were  about  to  play  upon  Mont- 
oahn's  left  wing.* 

Towards  noon,  July  31,  all  this  artillery  began  to  play;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Wolfe  formed  his  columns  of  attack.  More  than  1,500 
barges  were  in  motion  in  the  basin  of  Quebec.  A  part  of  Monckton's 
brigade,  and  1,200  grenadiers,  embarked  at  Pointe-L^vi,  with  int^t  to 
re-land  between  the  site  of  the  Centurion  and  the  sunken  transports. 
The  second  column,  composed  of  Townshend's  and  Murray's  brigades, 
descended  the  heights  of  TAnge-Ghmlien,  in  order  to  take  the  ford  and 
join  their  forces  to  the  first  column  at  the  foot  of  the  Courville  road,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  ready  posted,  and  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  advance 
against  the  adjoining  French  entrenchments.  These  two  columns  num- 
bered 6,000  men.  A  third  corps,  of  2,000  soldiers,  charged  to  ascend 
the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenei,  was  to  pass  that  river  at  a  ford  about 
a  league  above  the  Falls,  but  which  was  guarded  (as  already  intimated) 
by  a  detachment,  under  M.  de  Repentigny.  At  1  P.  m.  the  three  British 
columns  were  on  foot  to  execute  the  concerted  plan  of  attack,  which 
would  have  been  found  fiur  too  complicated  for  troops  less  disciplined 
than  Wolfe's. 

Montcalm,  for  some  time  doubtful  about  the  point  the  enemy  would 
assail,  had  sent  orders  along  his  whole  line,  for  the  men  to  be  ready  every- 
where to  oppose  the  British  wherever  they  came  forward.  As  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter neared  their  destination,  De  L^vis  sent  500  men  to  succor  Repentigny 
(at  the  upper  ford),  also  a  small  detachment  to  espy  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  British  when  about  to  cross  the  lower  ford ;  while  he  sent  to  Mont- 

*  Thirty  at  least  of  these  bouches  dfeu  mast  be  deducted  from  M.  Gameaa*s 
figures  of  summation  ;  for  it  is  not  likelj,  that,  while  the  starboard  side  of  the 
Centurion  was  pouring  broadsides  on  the  enemj,  her  larboard  ^uns  were  batter- 
ing the  opposite  (Orleans)  shore,  occupied  as  it  then  was  bj  the  British  under 
Major  Hardjl—S. 
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falm  for  some  battalions  of  regalarS)  to  sustain  himself  in  case  of  need. 
The  general  came  up  at  2  P.  M.  to  examine  the  posture  of  matters  at  the 
left.  He  proceeded  along  the  lines,  approved  of  the  dispositions  of  Be 
L^viB,  gave  fresh  orders,  and  returned  to  the  centre,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  observe  all  that  should  pass.  Three  battalions  and  some  Cana- 
dianSy  from  Three  Rivers,  came  in  opportunely  to  reinforce  the  Frendi 
left.  The  greatest  part  of  these  troops  took  post,  as  a  reserve,  on  the 
highway,  and  the  rest  were  directed  on  the  ford  defended  by  M.  de  Re* 
pentigny.  The  latter  had  been  already  hotly  attacked  by  a  British  column, 
but  he  forced  it  to  give  way,  after  some  loss  of  men.  The  retreat  of  this 
oorps  permitted  that  sent  to  succor  Repentigny,  to  hasten  back  to  the 
arena  of  the  chief  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  barges  bearing  the  Point-L^vi  column,  led  by  Wolfe 
in  person,  aA»r  making  several  evolutions,  meant  to  deceive  the  French 
as  to  the  real  place  for  landing,  was  directed  towards  the  sunken  trans- 
ports.   The  tide  was  now  ebbing  ;  thus  part  of  the  barges  were  grounded 
on  a  ridge  of  rock  and  gravelly  matter,  which  stopped  their  progress 
and  caused  some  disorder ;  but  at  last  all  obstacles  were  surmounted 
and  1,200  grenadiers,  supported  by  other  soldiers,  landed  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  strand.    They  were  to  advance  in  four  divisions ;  and  Monck- 
ton*8  brigade,  which  was  to  embark  later,  had  orders  to  follow,  and  as 
soon  as  landed  to  sustain  them.     From  some  misunderstanding,  these 
orders  were  not  punctually  executed.     The  enemy  formed  in  columns, 
indeed ;  but  Monckton's  men  did  not  arrive  to  time.    Still  the  van  moved, 
music  playing,  up  to  the  CourviUe  road  redoubt,  which  the  French  at 
once  evacuated.     The  enemy's  grenadiers  took  possession  of  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  assail  the  entrenchments  beyond,  which  were  within  musket- 
shot  distance.    Wolfe's  batteries  had  been  pouring,  ever  since  mid-day, 
on  the  Canadians  who  defended  this  part  of  the  line,  a  shower  of  bombs 
and  bullets,  which  they  sustained  without  flinching.     Having  re-formed, 
the  British  advanced,  with  fixed  bayonete,  to  attack  the  entrenchments ; 
their  showy  costume  contrasting  strangely  with  that  of  their  adversaries, 
wrapped  as  these  were  in  light  capotes  and  girt  round  the  loins.     The 
Canadians,  who  compensated  their  deficient  discipline  only  by  their  na- 
tive courage  and  the  great  accuracy  of  their  aim,  waited  patiently  till  the 
enemies  were  a  fsw  yards  distant  from  their  line,  meaning  to  fire  at  them 
point-blank.     The  proper  time  come,  they  discharged  their  pieces  so 
rapidly  and  with  such  destructive  e£Pect,*  that  the  two  British  columns 

•  "  Their  (men  of)  gmall-arms,  in  the  trenches,  lay  cool  till  they  were  sure 
of  their  mark ;  they  then  ponred  their  shot  like  showers  of  hail,  which  caused 
our  brave  grenadiers  to  faU  very  fast.''— /owrnai  of  a  British  officer. 
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despite  all  their  officers'  endeavors,  were  broken  and  took  to  flight.  They 
sought  shelter  at  first,  against  their  foes'  fire,  behind  the  redoubt ;  bat 
not  being  allowed  to  re-form  ranks,  they  continued  to  retreat  to  the  main 
body  of  their  army,  which  had  deployed  a  little  further  back.  At  this 
critical  time,  a  violent  thunder-storm  supervened,  which  hid  the  view  of 
the  combatants,  on  both  sides,  from  each  other,  while  the  reverberations 
of  successive  peals  rose  fiur  above  the  din  of  battle.  When  the  rain-mist 
cleared  off,  the  Canadians  beheld  the  British  re-embarking  with  their 
wounded,  after  setting  fire  to  the  sunken  transports.  Their  army  finally 
drew,  off,  as  it  had  advanced,  some  corps  in  the  barges,  others  marched 
landward,  after  re-crossing  the  Montmorenci  ford.  The  fire  of  their 
numerous  cannon,  however,  continued  till  night  set  in :  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  British  discharged  3,000  cannon-balls  during  the  day  and 
evening ;  while  the  French  had  only  a  dozen  pieces  of  cannon  in  action, 
but  these  were  very  serviceable  in  harassing  the  disembarking  British. 
The  loss  of  the  French,  which  was  due  almost  entirely  to  artillery  fire, 
was  inconsiderable  if  we  remember  that  they  were  for  more  than  six 
hours  exposed  to  it.  The  enemy  lost  about  500  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
including  many  officers. 

The  victory  gained  at  Montmorenci  was  due  chiefiy  to  the  judicious 
dispositions  made  by  De  L^vis,  who,  with  fewer  troops  in  hand  than 
Wolfe,  contrived  to  unite  a  greater  number  than  he  did  at  every  point  of 
attack.  Supposing  the  British  grenadiers  had  surmounted  the  entrench- 
ments, it  is  very  doubtM  whether  they  would  have  prevaOed,  even  had 
they  been  sustained  by  the  rest  of  their  army.  The  ground,  from  the 
strand  to  the  Beauport  road,  rises  into  slopes  broken  by  ravines,  amongst 
which  meanders  the  Gourville  road ;  the  locality,  therefore,  was  favorable 
to  our  marksmen.  Besides,  the  r^ulars  in  reserve  were  close  behind, 
ever  ready  to  succor  the  militiamen. 

Qeneral  Wolfe  returned  to  his  camp,  in  great  chagrin  at  the  check  he 
had  just  received.  Imagination  depicted  to  his  apprehensive  mind's  eye 
the  unfavorable  impression  this  defeat  would  make  in  Britain ;  and  he 
figured  to  himself  the  malevolent  jibes  which  would  be  cast  at  him  fi)r 
undertaking  a  task  which  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  incompetent  toper- 
form  I  He  saw  vanish,  in  a  moment,  all  his  proud  illusions  of  glory ; 
and  Fortune,  in  whom  he  had  trusted  so  much  as  we  have  seen,  seemed 
about  to  abandon  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  as  a  commander-in- 
chief.  It  seemed  as  if  his  military  perceptions  had  lost  somewhat  of  their 
usual  lucidity,  when,  after  losing  all  hope  of  forcing  the  camp  of  his 
adversary,  he  afterwards  sent  Murray,  with  1,200  men,  to  destroy  the 
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Frendi  flotilla  at  Three  Eivers,  and  to  open  a  commnnioation  with  Gene- 
ral Amherst  at  Lake  Champlain.  Murray  set  out  with  300  barges,  but 
did  not  go  &r  up  the  oountry.  Bepulsed  twice  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles 
by  Bougainville,  who  with  1,000  men  followed  his  movements,  he  landed 
at  Sainte-Croiz,  which  place  he  burnt,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 
Thenoe  departing,  he  fell  upon  Deschambault,  where  he  pillaged  the 
Fr^ich  officers'  baggage.  He  then  retired  precipitately,  without  fulfilling 
his  mission;  His  incursion,  nevertheless,  much  disquieted  Montcalm  at 
first ;  for  he  set  out  incognito  for  the  Jacques-Oartier,  as  fearing  lest  the 
Britdsli  might  take  possession  of  its  lower  course,  gain  a  firm  foothold 
there,  and  cut  off  his  communications  with  western  Canada ;  but,  learning 
that  the  latter  were  in  full  retreat  when  he  arrived  at  Pointe^fiuz-Trembles, 
Montcalm  retraced  his  steps. 

After  this  new  repulse,  a  malady,  the  germ  of  which  was  present  in 
the  bodUy  frame  of  Wolfe  long  befi)re,.now  suddenly  developed  itself  and 
brought  him  almost  to  deathWoor.  As  soon  as  he  convalesced,  he  ad- 
dressed a  long  despatch  to  Secretaiy  Pitt,  recounting  the  obstacles  against 
which  he  had  to  struggle,  and  expressing  the  bitterness  of  his  regret  at 
the  fidlure  of  all  his  past  endeavors.  This  letter  (if  it  did  littie  else)  ex- 
pressed the  noble  devotedness  to  his  country's  weal  which  inspired  the 
soul  of  the  illustrious  warrior ;  and  thus  the  British  people  were  more 
affected  at  the  sorrow  of  the  youthJM  captain  than  at  the  checks  his  sol- 
diers had  received.* 

The  spirit  of  Wolfe,  no  less  than  his  bodily  powers,  sank  before  a  situ- 
ation which  left  him,"  only  a  choice  of  difficulties  -"  thus  he  expressed 
himself.  Calling  those  lieutenants  in  aid,  whose  character  and  talents 
we  have  spoketi  of,  he  invited  them  to  declare  what  might  be  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  plan  to  follow  for  attacking  Montcalm  with  any  chance 
of  success ;  intimating  his  own  belief  also,  which  was,  that  another  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Beauport  camp.  He  was  also 
(dear  for  devastating  the  country  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  without 
prejudicing  the  principal  operation  of  the  campaign. 

*  A  sentimental  assamption,  hazarded  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts. 
The  despatch  in  question,  written  sixteen  days  before  the  capitulation  of  Quebec, 
came  to  hand  only  two  days  before  Townshend's  despatch,  relating  that  event ; 
and  was  published  only  with  the  latter.  It  would  never  have  seen  the  light  for 
years,  in  all  probability,  but  for  the  success  following  it  which  its  writer  had 
almost  ceased  to  hope  for ;  while  its  dark  shading,  by  contrast,  gracefully  toned 
the  Tlridness  of  the  details  given  by  others  of  the  events  of  the  hero's  closing 
career,  and  of  the  supreme  hour  in  which  all  of  him  that  could  die  sank  upon 
that  earth  which  thenceforward  became  consecrated  ground  to  every  true  Briton. 
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Generals  Monckton,  Townsh^d,  and  Murray  replied,  Aug.  20,  thai  a 
second  attack  on  the  Beauport  camp  would  be  a  haxardons  ^terptise ; 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  sorest  means  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  would 
be,  to  land  upon  the  right  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  pass  along  its  banks 
for  some  way,  cross  to  those  opposite  and  operate  above  rather  than  bdow 
Quebec.    "  If  we  can  nuiintain  a  new  position  on  that  side,"  wrote  the 
generals, ''  we  shall  force  Montcalm  to  fight  wherever  we  choose ;  we  shall 
Uien  be  not  only  situated  between  him  and  his  magasines,  but  also  betwemi 
his  camp  and  the  forces  opposed  to  Amherst.     If  he  offer  us  battle,  and 
he  should  lose  the  day,  then  Quebec,  probably  all  Canada,  would  M  into 
our  hands — a  result  far  greater  than  any  that  could  accrue  from  a  victory 
at  Beauport :  and,  again,  if  he  cross  the  river  St.  Charles  with  fbreee 
enough  to  confront  us  in  the  position  we  have  supposed,  the  Beauport 
camp,  thereby  weakened,  might  be  all  the  more  easily  attacked.''     The 
naval  forces  of  the  British  giving  them  mastery  on  the  flood,  enabled 
Wolfe  to  transport  his  troops  to  all  accessible  places.     The  plan  of  the 
three  generals  was  approbated  by  their  chief,  and  the  necessary  orders 
were  given  to  execute  it  without  delay.     The  idea  of  assailing  Quebec  on 
its  harbor  side  had  been  given  up  before,  as  it  would  have  been  worse 
than  rash  to  attempt  such  a  thing. 

After  decision  taken,  the  British  decamped  from  the  Montmorenci,  taking 
their  artillery,  &c.,  to  Pointe-L^vi,  Sept.  3. — Montcalm  was  reproached, 
by  some,  for  not  disquieting  them  in  their  retreat ;  but  this  would  have 
been  difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous,  considering  the  nature  of  the  locali- 
ties. The  bombardment  of  the  city  and  the  ravagings  of  the  country 
were  the  only  successful  enterprises,  as  yet,  of  the  enemy  ;  enterprises  in 
themselves  a  species  of  terrible  homage  rendered  to  the  indomitableness 
of  the  defenders  of  Canada. 

Montcalm,  noting  that  the  enemy  was  a>bout  to  operate  on  parts  above 
Quebec,  now  paid  more  attention  to  guarding  the  left  bank  of  the  flood  ,- 
but  this  he  did  only  after  being  solicited  to  do  so  by  the  governor-general 
and  some  of  his  officers.  He  persisted  ever  in  the  belief,  that  the  Anse- 
des-M^res,  the  Fuller's  (Wolfe's)  Cove,  and  that  of  Samos,  were  inacces- 
sible or  very  sufficiently  guarded.  "None  but  God,"  he  observed^ in  a 
letter  written  to  Yaudreuil,  July  29,  "  knows  how  to  effect  the  impossible. 
You  know,  sir,  the  force  of  the  army.  If  you  wish  for  a  strong  garrison 
in  the  city,  you  have  but  to  give  the  word,  and  the  thing  will  be  done ; 
but,  in  that  case,  you  must  give  up  the  position  you  now  occupy ;  I  yield, 
in  advance,  to  your  opinion  in  the  matter,  for  I  can  neither  divine  nor 
be  answerable  for  events  which  may  follow  in  a  case  so  uncertain.    Every 
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nif^t  y<m  inoar  as  many  riaka  as  you  are  exposed  to  in  the  present* 
Aoeording  to  M.  de  L^vis,  the  enemy  musters  as  strong  at  the  Falls  as 
iSDjJ ;  and  it  is  oertain  that  he  has  set  800  men  at  work  to  make  fascines 
to  fortify  his  oamp.  You  have,  besides  the  (armed)  inhabitamte,  500 
men  in  garrison  in  the  oily,  1,500  men  on  the  batteries,  and  100  armed 
Uborers.  Vigilant  patrolling  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  addition ;  for  we 
need  not  sui^>08e  that  our  enemies  haye  wings  to  enable  them,  in  one 
Bi^t^  to  cross  the  flood,  disembark,  ascend  broken-up  steep-ways  and 
resort  to  escalade;  an  operation  all  the  more  unlikely  to  take  place,  as 
the  assulanta  would  have  to  bring  ladders.''* 

Nevertheless,  Montcalm  was  persuaded  to  change  his  opinion.  He 
gave  to  Bougainville,  who  was  in  command  on  that  side,  1,000  men,  part 
regulars  and  militia ;  among  whom  were  five  companies  of  grenadiers,  and 
the  cavalry :  he  also  reinforced  the  guard-houses,  placed  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  city  and  Cape  Bouge.  Becoming  more  apprehensive,  our  com- 
manders soon  found  these  augmentations  too  small,  upon  seeing  the  line 
of  British  armed  vessels  extended  from  Sillery  to  Pointe-aux-Tremble^. 
Fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  provision  stores,  they  sent  more  re-inforoe- 
ments  to  Bougainville.  Already  nearly  all  the  savages  of  the  army  had 
jdned  its  detachment,  so  that  the  latter  had  now  3,000  men,  posted  be- 
tween Sillery  and  Pointe^tux-Trembles ;  they  were  the  flower  of  the  troops. 
He  was  once  more  admonished  to  watch  all  the  enemy's  movements,  whidi 
for  several  days  menaced  simultaneously  the  Beauport  camp,  the  city, 
and  the  magazines  of  the  army. 

Meanwhile,  matters  looked  favorable  in  the  direction  of  Quebec ;  but 
the  news  firom  lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario  were  less  encouraging. 
Bourlamaque,  who  commanded  on  the  Champlain  frontier,  had  under 
his  orders  1,500  soldiers  and  800  Canadians.  His  instructions  ran,  that 
he  was  to  £J1  back,  should  the  enemy  confront  him  with  superior  forces. 
General  Amherst  operated,  on  this  side,  with  an  imposing  army ;  but  re- 
membrances of  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  his  countrymen  at  Carillon 

*  Montcalm  wrote  once  again  to  Yaadreail :  "  In  bo  far  as  jon  hare  fears 
about  the  Anse-des-Mdres,  send  thither  to  pass  the  night,  till  further  orders, 
from  100  to  200  of  those  which  Montresson  has  at  the  port  till  dajtime  to-mor« 
row ;  and  join  to  him  60  from  Three-Rirerswho  are  nnfatigued ;  or  send  thither 
St  Martin  with  100  Three-Rirers  men.  I  swear  to  yon  that  100  men  (properly) 
posted,  will  stop  an  army,  give  time  to  us  to  wait  daylight,  and  then  come  up  from 
the  right  (of  our  position  in  the  field).  At  the  slightest  nocturnal  alarm,  I  shall 
march  to  jour  relief  with  (the  regiments  of)  Gujenne  andB^arn,  which  encamp 
in  line  to-morrow.  Show  lights  to-night  in  canoes  *,  and  if  the  darkness  be 
gnat,  light  np  fixes." 
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warned  him  to  act  prudently.  After  aasembliAg  his  troope  at  Albany, 
Amherst  set  out  thence,  June  6,  and  encamped  under  shelter  of  Fort 
Edward,  he  ordering  each  regiment  to  cover  itself  with  a  blockhouse,  so 
much  did  he  dread  being  surprised  by  our  people.  June  21,  he  moved 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Gleorge,  where  his  chief  engineer,  Colonel  Montres- 
son,  traced  the  plan  of  Fort  George,  on  a  height  at  some  distance  firom 
the  lake,  and  from  the  site  of  Fcnrt  William-Henry.  Amherst  embarked 
on  the  lake,  July  21,  with  12,000  men,  including  5,700  regulars,  with 
54  pieces  of  ordnance.  When  his  van  reached  the  lake  foot,  ithadsome 
skirmishings  with  Bourlamaque's  outposts,  which  retiring,  the  British  in 
two  days  more  reached  Carillon.  Here  Bourlamaque  made  a  show  of 
taking  his  stand,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  an  orderly  retreat  to  St.  Fred- 
eric, leaving  400  men  in  Fort  Carillon,  but  who  left  it  on  the  26th,  after 
blowing  up  a  portion  of  the  walls.  This  important  position  was  that 
gained,  at  the  cost  of  about  60  men,  by  the  British. 

Bourlamaque,  fearing  to  be  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  blew  up  Fort  St. 
Frederic,  and  retired  to  Isle-aux-Noiz.  Forthwith  (Aug.  4),  Amherst, 
with  most  of  his  army,  took  post  at  the  site  of  St.  Frederic,  and  b^an 
to  erect  a  new  fort,  named  Crown-Pointy  intended  to  check  the  irruption 
of  Canadian  bands.  Concurrently,  for  obtaining  the  mastery  of  Lake 
Champlain,  he  gave  orders  to  construct  some  new  vessels  and  to  upraise 
the  barks  which  the  French  sank  before  evacuating  Carillon.  These  cares 
absorbed  his  whole  attention  till  the  month  of  October  I 

Bourlamaque,  on  his  side,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked  in 
the  isle,  emj^oyed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
^lemy's  way,  by  barring  the  double  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  fortifying  the 
island  between.  But  here,  as  at  Quebec,  the  frontier  was  considered  as 
lost  by  the  French,  had  Amherst  acted  with  any  vigor. 

Litdligence  sent  to  our  people  from  Lake  Ontario  and  Niagara  was  still 
worse.  M.  Pouchot,  who  set  out  for  the  latter  place  in  autumn  previous, 
but  had  not  been  then  able  to  get  beyond  La  Presentation,  received 
orders  to  resume  his  march  early  in  spring,  so  as  to  arrive  in 
due  time  to  relieve  M.  de  Massan.  He  left  Montreal  accordingly,  late 
in  March,  with  about  300  soldiers  and  Canadians,  tarried  at  La  Pltgsen- 
tation  till  two  corvettes  of  10  guns  each  were  got  ready,  and  reached 
Niagara  April  30.  He  forthwith  began  to  repair  the  fbrt^  the  walls  of 
which  were  in  ruin  and  the  fossae  all  but  filled  up.  Charged  to  cause 
the  Ohio  posts  to  be  evacuated  if  they  should  be  attacked,  and  hearing 
no  news  from  that  quarter,  he  sent  a  re-inforoement,  with  supplies,  to 
Maohault^  where  M.  Ligneris  commanded.    His-  design  was,  to  destroy 
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t)»  BritiA  ftfftB  of  Pittd^  iMid  IjiQpl^^ 

fh(^  gvQfkto0k  agitation  tben  previoled  ayioQg  l^e  Ohio  uid  Lake  tribe% 
^00111106  9(pa6  of  ^bem  itill  obatuit^ijr  ^tvig  to  tbeFr^oeh  side^  tb<mgj^ 
|f)9«lM0  hi^  b^n  00Q0lu4<^  (in  mm  of  all)  iiith  the  Sriiialu  Xh^ 
fyoHonigin  of  tbe  latter  wore  aboojt  to  aetUe  theee  dific^Itiefl  in  tb^ 
^f^foty  to  t^  diaqviet  of  many  of  the  aavag^  wboae  fit^ive  &te  tb^ 
t|)p||£^t  m^  to  be.ii^imoaat^  afMed  tbevel^.  The  oomnMindwt 
tf  Iftagasa  ba4  niaay  in^tervi^ws  with  their  ^Yoys,  b«t  no  iinportfut 
Qinilli  attended  ibm.  Th)  Fiye  Natimui  cfan^  more  oloee^  than 
mt  to  tjie  British;  inaomnrfi  that  Ponebot  ooold  obtain  from  no 
ilf^ois  any  preoiaB  aeoonnt  of  the  moveuienta  of  enenuee  whom  be 
ftgp^  8tiU  di^tan^  wh#f^  July  6,th^  sndden^  arrived  in  tha^Yioiiu^ 
of  biB  noaL 

1^  aoeordanoe  with  the  i4an  of  ca,npi^gni|ig  adopted  by  BritMo,  one 
tf  her  aimiei  was  to  Uy  aiage  to  Niiigaaa.  Bfigadier-^^neral  Pilideaax, 
ftelirged  with  this  servioe,  left  Scbeneetady^  IMiay  2^,  with  Sue  battaliona 
ef  infiuitiy,  a  fBslfi  of  artiUery,  and  a  large  oorps  a£  savages  led  by  Sif 
W.  JTohnaoB.  B[e  left  Oolqnel  Hsldiroand  at  Oswego,  with  direotioos  to 
btUd  a  |brt  there,  and  himself  eofiharked  on  liake  Ontario,  July  1 ; 
diaembarking,  six  n^ks  distant  from  Niagara^  witho^t  tb^  FreiK^i  be^^ 
i9%med  of  his  apjnroach. 

Bert  N^ag»ra^  being  erected  on  a  point  (tf  land,  was  easfly  invested. 
Ponchot  bad  jnst  finished  its  i^n^parts ;  bat  the  battles  of  the  bastioni^ 
id^eh  were  d  iar&etAe,'*^  were  not  yet  completed.  He  fi»ined  them  of 
biffrela,  filled  with  ea^h.  He  stie^gtbened  with  Umdages  f  a  huge 
bflnpe,  towards  the  lake,  for  an  boq^tal ;  and  covered  by  other  works  bis 
powtdernmagaiines.    His  garrison  was  not  quite  600  strong4 

Ab  soon  as  Ponchot  was  certain  of  the  enemy's  presence,  Jbe  sent  a 
coi^rier  with  messages,  to  Chabert  at  the  Portage  fort,  to  Ligneris  nt 
Eort  Maohanlt,  and  to  the  several  commandants  of  D^taroit,  Presqn'He, 
Veaango,  and  Le  Bcenf,  to  M  back  on  Niagara  with  all  their  men  and 
iPHrages.  Thns  was  abandoned  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  in  one  of  the 
fiaest  regions  of  the  world.  Chabert  burnt  his  fi)rt,  and  reached  Niagaot 
J^y  10.    The  night  of  that  day,  the  British  b^an  a  parallel  600  juis 

*  A  barbe,  or  barbet,  is  a  platform  withoat  an  epaalement :  "  i  barbette,'' 
btrbe-fashioned.— JB. 

t  BUnd€$  are  felled  trees,  interlaced  with  each  other,  to  form  a  covering  for 
a  trench.— JB. 

X  Podohot:  Mtmoirit  twr  la  dernikre  Omerre  di  VJbUriqiu  StptenirumaU. 
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from  tlie  walls.  July  13*-22  they  onmasked,  in  suooefldon,  seteral  htA* 
teries,  mounted  with  cannon  and  mortars,  and  attained  to  the  outer  wall 
of  the  place.  The  death  of  General  Prideaux,  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
a  mortar,  did  not  slacken  tlie  siege  operations,  which  Sir  W.  Johnson 
took  charge  of  provisionally,  and  quickened  to  the  utmost.  Despite  a 
bot  fire  kept  up  by  the  besieged  the  bastions  were  at  length  ruined,  and 
the  batteries  on  them  quite  swept  away.  The  French  were  now  foin  to 
form  others  with  packages  of  peltry,  and  to  wad  their  cannon  witb  pieces 
of  blanket  and  shirt-strips.  Still  the  enemy's  firing  increased  in  yiolenoe, 
and  the  defences  were  crumbling  to  pieces  eyeiywhere.  A  practicable 
breach  existed,  and  there  was  but  one  man  left  for  every  ten  feet  of  spaoe 
there  was  to  defend.  During  17  days  nobody  had  gone  to  rest,  and 
many  men  were  helplessly  wounded.  While  Pouohot  despaired  of  succ<Hr , 
arriving  from  the  evacuated  French  posts,  July  23,  he  received  lettars, 
from  D'Aubry  of  Detroit  and  from  De  Ligneiis,  which  informed  him 
that  tiiere  were  on  the  way,  to  aid  him,  300  French  from  Dlinois,  300 
otiiers,  and  1,000  savages.  Unfortunately  the  enemy  knew  all  that  passed 
in  the  fort,  through  the  treacbery  of  tiie  couriers  of  D'Aubry  and  De 
Ligneris,  who  had  even  had  witli  the  savage  allies  of  the  British  an 
interview,  at  whiob  Johnson  attended.  The  latter,  informed  by  them  of 
the  approach  of  tiie  French,  resolved  to  lay  an  ambuscade  to  intercept 
them.  He  hid  most  of  his  own  troops  behind  a  rampart  of  felled  trees, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Falls  to  the  Fort  of  Niagara. 
The  French,  who  had  left  150  men  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  in  charge  of 
the  boats,  were  coming  on  unsuspectingly,  460  in  number,  with  1,000 
savages,  when  they  perceived  the  British,  Seemg  the  Iroquois  in  tlie 
latter's  company,  the  French  savages  refrised  to  advance,  under  a  pretest 
fliat  they  were  at  peace  with  the  first-named.  Though  thus  abandoned 
by  their  chief  force,  Aubry  and  Ligneris  still  proceeded  on  tiieir  way, 
thinking  that  the  few  savages  they  saw  were  isolated  men,  till  they 
reached  a  narrow  pathway,  when  they  discovered  greater  numbers  beyond. 
They  prepared  to  range  their  men  in  battle  order,  but  neither  time  nor 
space  would  allow  of  this.  At  the  first  shock,  indeed,  they  forced  tlie 
British,  who  came  from  behind  the  fence  to  attack  them,  to  fiee  precipi- 
tately ;  and  they  were  about  to  charge  them  in  turn  behind  their  covert, 
when  they  were  assailed  in  front  and  rear  by  2,000  men.  The  tail  of 
their  column,  unable  to  resist^  gave  way  and  left  its  head  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  whole  fire,  which  crushed  it  entirely.  Some  50  men  only  weie 
left  upright,  who  tried  to  retreat  and  fight  both ;  but  they  were  charged 
with  the  bayonet  and  mostly  laid  prostrate.    The  remaining  French  were 
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hoify  panned.  The  nyages  who  had  reftLsed  to  fight  were  equally 
ezpoeed  to  the  fdiy  of  the  enemy,  and  many  of  them  fell  under  the 
blowB  of  ihe  latter  in  the  woods.  Almost  all  the  French  offioers  were 
kUkd,  wounded,  or  taken.  Aubry,  Ligneris,  and  other  chiefe  who  were 
wounded,  fell  into  British  power.  Those  who  escaped  the  massacre, 
jmned  M.  de  Bocheblave,  and  with  his  detachment  retreated  towards 
Detroit  and  other  western  lake  posts. 

After  this  disaster,  Johnson  transmitted  a  list  of  his  chief  prisoners' 
names  to  M.  Pouchot,  who,  doubting  its  accuracy,  sent  an  officer  to  as- 
certain the  &cta,  who  reported  that  all  were  true.  Then  the  garrison, 
reduced  by  a  third  in  numbers,  and  worn  out,  accepted  the  honorable 
tenns  propotoed  by  Johnson ;  who  was  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  the 
fort  before  the  arrival  of  General  Ghige,  then  on  his  way  to  take  the  chief 
command  as  Prideaux'  successor. 

Niagara  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  strongholds  in  Canada,  and 
Ihe  most  important  of  the  lake  posts  through  ite  situation.    Its  fall  sep- 
arated the  upper  lakes  fh>m  the  lower  province,  and  the  French  found 
themselveB  thereby  thrust  back,  ox\  one  side,  to  Detroit;  on  the  other, 
towards  the  St  Lawrence  rapids  above  Montreal,  fer  time  had  not  per- 
mitted Fort  Frontenac  to  be  refounded.    Lake  Ontario,  therefore,  now- 
belonged  to  the  British ;  whose  progress  much  embarrassed  M.  de  Yau 
dreoiL    In  such  a  critical  state  of  things,  it  was  needful  to  run  some 
liflks  to  amend  it  if  possible :  he  resolved  to  send  M.  de  L^vis  to  make 
an  armed  tour  of  inspection  of  the  upper  province,  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port as  to  what  were  needful  to  be  done,  in  order  to  retard  the  marches 
of  the  enemy  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  Lake  Ghamplain.    He 
had  under  him  800  men,  including  100  regulars  draughted  from  *the 
Beauport  army,  to  reinforce  the  troops  under  M.  de  la  Come,  who  oom- 
nanded  above  Lake  St.  Fcangois.    M.  de  L^vis  set  out  Aug.-  9,  from 
Quebec,  and  left  at  Montreal,  in  pasang,  400  men  to  aid  in  reaping  the 
crops,  or  until  certain  news  were  received  df  the  advance  of  the  British. 
He  encouraged  at  the  same  time,  the  priests,  the  women,  the  nuns,  to  take 
part  in  harvesting  duties,  as  upon  the  returns  of  the  season  greatly  de- 
pended the  salvation  of  the  colony.    De  L^vis  made  a  reconnoissance  as 
&r  as  Frontenac ;  he  examined  everything,  indicated  all  the  parts  neces- 
sary to  defend  or  to  fortify,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal ;  and  ordered 
M.  dela  Come  to  dispute  possession  of  the  ground  foot  to  foot  with  the 
Biitiflfa,  who  were  then  6,000  strong  on  that  line.    He  afterwards  visited 
Lake  Champlain,  and  approved  of  all  tbat  Bourlamaque  had  done  on  that 
ode. 
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De  LMa  letunied  finally  to  Hontrealy  Sept  11.  On  tbeUthof  4rt 
month,  at  6  a.  X.,  an  expreoa  aixived  with  a  letter  from  the  giawtmapf 
general^  ooTnmnnioating  the  aad  leaolt  of  the  battleof  Abraham  and  ih^ 
death  (k  Montcalm.  The  oonrier  sent  had  orden  to  preia  thi»  AeTaUef 
to  deeoend  prompUj  tohead-qnarteni,andtakeQhaigeof  theani^.  [T4» 
the  operations  of  which,  meanwhile,  we  now  recall  the  reader'a  atientum.] 

While  M.  de  Bongainville  was  eqpjing  the  movements  i£  the  ftitUb 
before  Qnebec,  they  were  making  sondry  feints  to  hide  their  meditated 
deeogns.  During  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  days  of  September,  a  doMB  of 
their  vessels  ascended  the  St  Lawrence,  and  cast  anchor  at  Cape  Bo«ga» 
They  had  troops  on  board,  and  detachments  of  these  were  sent  ashore  at 
different  points,  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  French.  Amoie^  of  th# 
soldiers  were  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  flood,  whije  their  oficeiv 
closely  examined  the  opposite  shore,  from  Qnebec  to  Cape  Bonge,  ixjing 
to  discover  the  pathway  at  the  Fuller's  Cove  ascending  to  the  Plains  dT 
Abraham.  About  the  same  time,  two  French  soldiers  deserted,  and  in- 
formed General  Wolfe  that  a  convoy  of  provisions  was  to  pass  befiNoe 
Quebec  during  the  night  12-13  Sept  ensuii^ 

Ever  since  the  British  were  masters  of  the  flood  above  Ae  capital,  th0 
provisioning  of  the  army  by  water  conveyance  had  become  almost  isa- 
possible.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  to  transport  supplies  by  land,  finap 
the  magazines  at  Batiscan  and  Thsee  Bivers ;  and  as  there  remained  in 
the  country  parts  only  aged  men,  women,  and  diildren,  it  was  yet  hf 
their  weak  bodies  that  the  taranq)ort  service  had  to  be  performed.  That 
were  conveyed,  on  271  carts,  from  Batiscan  to  head-Hjuarters,  on  aline  18 
leagues  long,  700  ^[uart$  of  bacon  and  meal  yielding  subsistence  enoui^ 
for  12-15  days;  but  the  difficulties  attending  this  mode  qf  tonsit  mm 
great;  many  of  the  carts  employed  in  it' got  broken;  the  women  and 
children  engaged  becoming  disgusted  with  the  heavy  work,  it  could  not 
be  expected  Uiey  would  long  endure  it ;  and  the  men,  who  had  leave  lo 
secure  the  crops  onfy,  could  not  for^  that  pressii^  duty.  In  this  strait, 
the  great  water-way  was  once  again  employed,  haiardous  as  it  Bujght  be 
to  use  it,  to  enable  a  supply  to  reach  its  destination  quickly :  thus  it  m» 
that  the  convoy  we  have  spoken  of,  happened  to  beexpedited.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  two  deserters  communicated  the  watch-word  (centime)  thai 
the  crews  of  the  provision  barges  were  to  give  to  the  sentinels  on  shoie 
while  gliding  down  the  flood :  and  to  complete  the  chapter  of  cross  acci- 
dents, in  the  evening  of  Sept  12,  Montcalm,  without  forewarning  the 
governor-general,  drew  off  the  battalion  he  had  consented  to  send  two 
days  previous,  to  the  heights  above  Quebec.    Qeneral  Wolfe  deteimiiMd^ 
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Id  iprofil  by  those  Ibrtidtoas  drctonsttinoes  by  landing  bis  anny  at  the 
FtiUer's  Cove  (Anse  du  Fonlon)  and  airiThig  to  oarry  the  adjoining 
iidgfatB.  The  better  to  conceal  hia  intent,  he  directed  that  several  of  Ins 
irar-Tesseb  flhoold  ntiake  threatening  demonstrations  in  front  of  the  Bean- 
port  camp,  as  if  a  descent  were  there  intended,  while  the  other  Tessds 
remaining  at  Cape  Bonge  neared  St.  Avgnstin  to  attract  tftie  attention  of 
Bongtdnville  in  that  quarter.  These  orders  given,  all  his  thoughts  were 
iumed  to  disembarking  his  army  safely. 

September  13,  about  1  a.  m.,  the  hour  being  one  of  great  darkness, 
k  portion  df  the  British  troops,  who  bad  been  embarked  the  evening 
before,  tcipk  liie  Coed  in  flat-bottomed  barges,  which  were  borne  down 
sOendy  on  A»  ebbing  tide,  to  the  Fnller's  Cove.  Officers  who  spoke 
IVencb  had  been  selected  to  respond  to  the  sentinels*  challenge  (Qui 
ifwe  f)  witJi  «'  HnshI  this  is  the  conVoy  of  provisions,"  {Ne  faites  pea 
«fe  hruii,  ce  mmt  les  vivrea) :  and  in  the  obecnrity  prevailing  at  the 
fciumient^  the  barges  were  allowed  to  paasoni  t^eshipsof  Admiral  Holmes 
foltowed,  wilii  tiie  rest  of  tbe  troops  on  board,  at  45  minutes*  interval. 
Arrived  at  the  goal,*  the  British  vanguard  landed,  without  resistance, 
between  the  post  d  St  Michd  and  that  of  the  Foulon.  The  light 
infkntry,  headed  by  Wolfb,  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  the  bank,  forced 
Hie  gnard-house  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  pathway  leading  to  the  superin- 
cumbent cliff,  then  scaled  an  escarpment,  partially  clothed  with  trees  and 
timriiwcod ;  and,  having  reached  the  table-land  above,  they  surprised  and 
^Kspersed,  after  ezchangii^  a  few  musketnihois,  the  men  on  guard,  whose 
Commander  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  bed.*  During  this  time  the 
landing-boats  returned  to  the  vessels,  and  brought  away  the  remainder 
of  the  troops,  who  were  in  charge  of  General  Townshend.  In  fine,  as 
ixy  broke,  tlie  British  army  was  seen  ranged  in  battalia,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.^ 

*  Tkia  officer  wai  the  imepi  Yergor,  who,  three  jean  before,  sarrendered  tha 
fort  of  Beans^Joar  to  the  British.  Galled  before  a  eonrt  martial  to  answer  for 
that  aety  he  had  been  aeqoitted,  thanks  to  the  intendant's  intrignes.  He  was  a 
captala  of  the  eolonial  regulars.  It  was  to  this  fkrorite,  all-worthy  of  the 
patroB,  that  Bigot  wrote  upon  occasion  of  his'onee  setting  ont  for  Franee,  whence 
it  wonld  hare  been  well  that  he  had  never  returned :  "  Profit  to  the  fall,  my 
dear  Vergor,  by  joor  place :  let  it  be  '  ent^nd-eome-again ;'  you  have  erery 
fiMili^  to  do  so ;  you  will  be  all  the  sooner  able  to  rejoin  me  in  France,  and 
bny  an  estate  in  my  neighborhood.'* 

t  After  the  battle,  the  British  officers  told  the  French  officers  that  they  di4 
»ot  espeot  to  succeed ;  that  Wolfe  had  adTentured  the  disembarkation  above 
Qaebee  in  or^er  merely  to  have  it  acknowledged  that  he  had  ikirlj  tried  an 
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M.  de  Montcalm  recdyed  intelligenoe  of  the  oneipeoted  diBembaika« 
tion  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  he  could  not  (at  first)  put  fidth 
in  it.  Then  he  imagined  it  must  be  some  isolated  detachment  (of  no 
account)  which  had  landed ;  and,  carried  away  by  his  usual  yivacity,  he  set 
out  with  a  portion  only  of  his  troops,  without  nuJdng  known  his  arrange- 
ments to  the  goTemor-general.^ 

At  this  time,  the  Beauport  army  was  reduced  to  about  6,000  combar 
tants,  as  different  corps  had  been  draughted  from  it ;  when  strongest,  it 
numbered  13,000,  but  800  had  gbne  with  M.  de  L^yis;  Bougainville 
had  3,000  under  him  (all  prime  soldiers),  besides  the  oavaliy;  the 
garrison  of  Quebec,  700  to  800  strong,  took  no  part  in  the  battle ;  finally, 
a  great  many  Canadians  were  absent,  harvesting ;  while  the  aged  and 
young  (volunteers),  thinking  all  danger  was  past,  had  returned  home,  so 
that  our  army  was  reduced  by  a  moiety.  General  Montcalm  took  with 
him  4,500  men,f  leaving  the  rest  in  camp.  Those,  troops  defiled  by  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  St.  Charles  river,  entered  Quebec  by  PaUoe 
Gate,  on  the  north  traversed  the  city,  left  it  by  St.  John  and  St.  Lewis 
Gates,  to  the  westward,  on  the  side  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  and  arrived 
at  8  A.  M.,  in.  sight  of  the  enemy.  Montcalm  saw,  not  without  surprise, 
the  whole  British  army  ranged  in  battle  order,  and  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion. Through  a  fatal  precipitateness  he  resolved  to  attadc  at  once, 
despite  all  the  contrary  advices  that  were  given  him ;  in  disr^ard  of  the 
opinion  of  his  aid-major-general,  cheValier  de  Montreuil,  who  represented 
to  him  that  he  was  in  no  fit  condition  to  attack  enemies  so  numerous ; 
finally,  in  the  &ce  of  positive  order  irom  the  governor-general,  who  wrote 
to  him  to  stand  on  the  defensive  till  all  the  forces  could  be  got  tog^er, 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  ^as  himself  on  the  way  with  the 
troops  that  had  been  left  in  guard  of  the  camp.  But  the  general,  fear- 
ing that  the  British  might  entrench  on  the  plain,  and  so  make  their 
position  impregnable,  gave  orders  for  instant  battle.  The  British  were . 
in  number  two  to  one;  {  there  were  more  than  8,000  of  them  present 

(impracticable)  enterprise  (recommended  to  him  by  others) ;  bat  that  he  intend- 
ed to  sacrifice  only  his  forlorn  hope  of  200  men.  Only  for  the  post  being 
surprised,  Quebec  and  Canada  had  been  saved.  [A  hundred  years  ago,  it  seems 
a  canardj  could  be  hatched,  though  the  present  name  for  tibat  creature  was  at 
yet  uninvented.]— ^. 

•  We  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  done  so,  considering  the  incertitudeB  that* 
then  possessed  his  mind  as  to  the  British  movements. — B. 

t  Official  correspondence. 

t  On  the  24th  December,  the  ten  British  regiments  stUl  numbered  8^204  rai^ 
and  file,  ezelusive  of  officers. 
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under  annB«    Bnt  Montcalm  liked  to  brave  evil  chanoeB ;  haply,  Fortune 
might  again  justify  hia  hardihood,  as  she  had  done  at  Carillon  I 

He  ranged  his  troops,  in  battalia,  on  one  line  only,  three  men  deep ; 
his  right  rested  on  the  road  of  Sainte-Foy,  his  left  on  that  of  Saint-Lewis, 
.  without  any  corps  in  reeerye.  The  regulars,  whose  grenadiers  were  with 
M.  de  Bougainyille,  occupied  the  centre  of  that  line;  the  militia  of 
Quebec  and  part  of  the  armed  Montrealers  formed  the  right  wing ;  the 
militia  of  Three  Biyers  and  others  of  the  Montrealers  formed  the  left  wing. 
Platoons  of  colonial  soldiers  and  savages  were  distributed  about  the  two 
wings.  Montcalm,  without  giving  time  to  his  men  to  recover  breath 
(after  their  hurried  march),  ordered  theip  to  advance  against  the 
enemy.  They  obeyed  so  precipitately,  that  their  ranks  became  disorder- 
ed, s(Mne  battalions  getting  out  of  line,  so  as  to  make  the  British  believe 
that  those  most  advanced  were  the  heads  of  attacking  columns.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  at  the  French  centre. 

•The  British  army  was  ranged  squarely,  fronting  the  Buttes-4-Neveu, 
which  eminences  hid  the  city  ^m  view ;  the  right  supported  on  the  wood 
of  SamoS)  and  on  a  petty  height  at  the  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  on  the  left  was  the  Borgia  mansion.  One  of  the  sides  of  the 
square  faced  the  Buttes ;  another  the  Sainte-Foy  road,  along  which  it 
was  ranged ;  and  a  third  faced  the  wood  of  Sillery.  Wolfe  had  begun  to 
construct,  along  the  Sainte-Foy  road,  a  line  of  petty  earthen  redoubts, 
which  were  prolonged  semi-circularly  behind.  Six  raiments,  the  Louis^ 
bourg  grenadiers,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  made  up  the  side  of  the 
square  fetcing  the  city.  Three  heavy  raiments,  arrauged  en  potence^ 
were  disposed  on  the  two  other  sides.  The  Scots  Highlanders  formed  a 
part  therein,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.*  That  corps  was  the  78th 
re^ment,  of  itself  1,500  to  1,600  strong.  Another  regiment,  in  eight . 
divisions,  was  placed  as  a  reserve  in  the  centre  of  the  lines. 

The  action  was  begun  by  the  Oanadian  marksmen  and  the  savages ; 
they  kept  up  a  very  lively  fire  along  the  British  line,  which  bore  it 
unflinchingly,  but  not  without  suffering  from  its  effects.  Wolfe,  convin- 
eed  that  retreat  would  be  impossible  were  he  beaten,  passed  along  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  animating  his  men  to  fight  well.  He  caused  them  to . 
put  two  balls  in  each  of  their  pieces,  and  not  to  pull  trigger  till  their  - 

*  The  British  wonld  naturallj  be  very  thankful  had  tbej  had  the  two  addi«  - 
tional  cannon  thus  libersllj  imagined  for  their  use,  bat  which  certain!/  never  - 
came  into  play  if  thej  existed  at  all ;  for  wrote  Townshend  to  Pitt,  (LomUm  i 
CtoMitU) :  ''  They  (the  French)  brought  np  two  small  pieces  of  artillery  against . 
OS,  and  we  had  been  able  to  bring  up  bvit  one  gun,"  Ac— B. 
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enemies  i^ere  ^iUn  20  paces  6^  Che  mAeitB'  intksdt^.  fbe  VteMlky 
who  had  neTsr  formed  in  pioper  order,  opened  a  ptatolon  fi*e  irregolar);^ ; 
aiid,  as  to  some  battalions,  at  too  gfeat  a  distance,  eo^iiSb(}nentiy  with  HMe 
dBect  Still  their  fityat  ranks  boMfy  advanced  upon  the  etteiny's;  Mt^ 
when  within  40  paces  of  i^e  latter,  they  were  assailed  with  so  deadly  k 
disohai^,  that  owing  to  their  previons  diisotder,  it  ^ras  impossible  to  dirat 
ihe£r  movements,  and  in  a  few  instants,  they  M  into  a  martelloiis  oonftifiloii. 
Wolfe  chose  this  moment  to  attackinhis  torn ;  aUd,  thotkgh  already  wounded 
in  the  wrist,  he  led  his  grenadiers  on  to  charge  the  French,  but  had  ndt 
advanced  many  steps,  wben  he  was  struck  a  second  time,  the  ball  Ctit^ 
ing  his  breast.  He  was  caiHed  to  the  reat ;  and  his  troops,  few  of  whofil 
knew  of  his  hurts,  till  after  the  battle,  continued  their  charge.  The^ 
-set  out  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fleeibg  SVendi ;  a  part  of  Whom,  not  havibg 
bayonets,  gave  way  in  little  time,  despite  the  efforts  of  Montcalm  atd 
his  chief  officers.  One  person  near  to  Wolfe  called  out,  "  They  fleet 
^'Who  V  demanded  the  dying  general,  his  feature  momentarily  l^hting 
up.  ^  "the  French,"  was  the  reply.  "  What  t  abeady  V^  he  rejoined ; 
^  then  t  die  content,^  the  heto  said,  and  expired. 

Almost  about  the  same  time.  Colonel  Carletoh  received  a  wound  in  the 
head ;  whfle  General  M onokton,  struck  by  a  ball,  had  to  quit  the  Add : 
iherefore  upon  (General  Townshend,  third  in  command,  devdved  the  chief 
leading  of  the  British. 

^e  victors  now  pressed  iOie  fugitive  French  everywhere  ^th  bayon^ 
chargings  and  onslaughts  with  the  broadsword.  Little  resistance  was 
ionade,  except  by  the  skirmishers.  Messrs.  S^iesergues  and  De  St  Ours, 
both  brigadier-generals,  were  mortally  wounded  and  fell  into  the  enemy's 
bands.  General  Montcalm,  who  had  already  teoeived  two  wounds,  yet 
miide  evky  effort  to  rally  his  troops  and  to  regularize  their  retreat ;  but, 
arrived  at  a  q>ot  between  St  Lewis  (}ate  and  the  Buttee4-Neveu,  a  bul- 
let transpierced  his  reins,  and  be  fell,  mortally  wounded,  under  his  horse. 
&e  was  carried  by  a  party  of  grenadiers  to  the  city,  into  which  a  part  of 
the  French  were  now  retreating ;  while  others,  the  greater  number,  were 
pressing  towards  the  bridge  of  boats  on  the  river  St.  Charles.  The  gov- 
ernor-general arrived  from  Beauport  just  as  the  d^eated  troops  were 
breaking  up.  He  rallied  1,000  Canadians,  between  St.  John  and  St 
Lewis  Ghites,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  stopped  for  some  time  the 
enemy's  advance  by  a  very  brisk  fire,  which  saved  the  fugitives.^  The 
fout  was  complete  only  as  to  the  regulars ;  the  Canadians  fought  ever,  even 

•  Despatohea  of  If .  de  Yaadre^fl  aad  ether  effloers  to  tke  mialsleff. 
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In  mi<i>tlag,  vtider  dotert  of  tiM  hiiriiirood  iMA  grew  ab<mt  ilMnli> 
ttMB  fi>reiiig  several  Britidsi  corps  to  give  way,  and  yielded,  at  kst,  obI^ 
i»  0li]^eik)f  Dumbeni  Of  ilieSootB  Highlanden whobad  gonein  pnrmiit^ 
800  were  attacked  by  tbeni  on  the  liill  of  8aiiite-Gkne?i^Te,  and  obliged 
to  fidi  baiA:,  till  they  were  extricated  by  two  legunebta  sent  to  tiieir  attb- 
taace.  ^ 

Oohmel  BoogainTille,  who  was  at  Gape  Bonge,  did  not  ree^Ye^  till 
$lt^  o'doek  A.  u.,  an  order  to  march  towards  the  Plains  of  AbrahaBL 
Ab  scon  as  he  reoeiyed  it,  he  set  cNit  with  a  moiety  of  his  troops,  whoch 
fiid  been  posted,  at  interrals,  all  the  way  to  Point&«ax-Trembles.  Mot 
Mng  aMe  to  get  np  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and  seeing  tbat 
the  day  was  lost,  he  withdrew  his  men.  The  British  did  not  think  it  ta 
tttke  advantage  of  the  confiisioii  their  adversaries  were  in,  to  p^etraie 
Qtebeo,  or  to  possess  themsdyes  of  the  camp  of  Beanport;  in  consequence^ 
ike  troops  who  took  shelter  in  the  city  were  able  afterwarcb  to  return  la 
thiir  entrendiments. 

Bach  was  ^be  condnsion  of  the  first  battle  of  Abraham,  which  mainly 
decided  the  question,  who  should  be  masters  of  a  country  as  vast  as  a 
half  of  all  Europe.  The  loss  of  the  French,on  this  fatal  day,  was  waA' 
dsrable ;  it  amounted  to  neariy  1,000  men,  including  250  who  were  mad* 
frnmetBy  as  well  as  most  of  their  wounded.  Three  general  officers  died 
«f  their  wounds.  The  loss  of  ^e  British  reached  y^  nearly  700  men ; 
Htnottg  whom  were  their  chief  general  and  some  of  Hw  prindpal  eabBt- 
terns,* 

Montcalm  acknowledged,  when  too  late,  the  fkuH  he  liad  committed. 
fie  might  have  waited  the  arrival  of  Bougainville,  called  fbrth,  from  dt^ 
tod  camp  Ihe  troops  left  to  guard  Ihem,  and,  with  all  his  fbroes  combined^ 
led  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in  front  and  rear :  as,  in  fiict^  Wol&  seems  to 
have  apprehended  would  be  done,  frt>m  his  having  ranged  his  army  it 
normal  order.     Or  he  might  have  entrenched  his  army  on  the  Buttee4* 

*  The  respeetiye  losses  are  here  somewhat  magnified  for  one  side,  and  con- 
siderably minified^  we  eooceiye,  as  to  the  other.  A  week  after  the  battle,  when 
tall  time  had  elapsed  for  collectiDg  and  testing  the  returns  of  British  casnaltiet, 
^e  find  them  thns  reported  ofSciallj  in  the  London  Gazette :— "  KUled  in  tk^ 
battle  of  the  Idth,  1  general,  1  captain,  6  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  8  sergeants,  46 
fffik-afid-fne,  (total,  6T).  Womaledj  1  general,  4  staff  officers,  12  captains,  2C 
lieotenants,  10  ensigns,  25  Sergeants,  4  drummers,  506  rank-and-file,  (total,  588). 
JMBiBcng',  3  rank-and-file.  Artillbbt, — KUUd^  1  gunner.  Wounded,  1  engineeir, 
1  bombardier,  1  gunner,  5  matrosses,  (total,  9 ;  coUectiye  total,  65  Y).''  (General 
Townshend  computed  the  loss  of  the  French  at  1,500 ;  it  could  not  be  much,  If 
any,  less^-^. 
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Neyen;  and,  na  the  season  was  well  adyanced,  waited  for  the  Britidi  wiAin 
his  lines,  which  would  have  caused  them  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  the 
season  pressing  them  to  act  promptly.*  Besides  these  primary  faults,  he 
committed  another,  almost  as  grave,  by  ranging  his  army  on  one  line, 
without  giving  time  for  bringing  up  the  field  artillery  there  was  in  the 
city,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  inferiority  of  his  troops  in  numbers  and 
discipline.  He  is  reproacheci,  also,  his  army  bebg  partly  of  militiamen, 
for  choosing  to  fight  in  battle  order.  It  is  said  that ''  he  ought  to  have 
waited  the  enemy's  approach,  and  profited  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
{dace  the  Canadians,  by  platoons,  among  the  tufts  of  brushwood  which 
were  near ;  for,  in  such  a  situation,  they  surpassed  in  address  as  marks- 
men all  other  troops  whatever.'' 

Whatever  the  general's  faults  may  have  been,  his  death  would  seem  to 
have  sufficiently  expiated  them ;  and  in  presence  of  his  tomb  among  us, 
we  wish  to  be  mindful  only  of  his  valor  and  his  triumphs.  His  contempo- 
raries, French-bom  and  Oanadians  alike,  deplored  his  death  as  a  public  loss. 
He  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  both,  as  much  by  his 
energy,  as  by  his  skill  in  turning  their  courage  to  account.  None  but  he 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  risking  a  battle  (against  odds),  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  gaining  it.  The  people  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  there 
remained  among  them  a  general  who  was  superior  to  him  in  many  res- 
pects, namely  chevalier  de  L^vis ;  and  who  was  destined,  some  months 
latw,  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  the  defeat  they  had  just  suffered.  Mean- 
while, Montcalm,  after  receiving  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  with 
much  piety  and*  devotion,  drew  his  last  breath  during  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 14th,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Lewis ;  and  was  interred,  late  the  same 
day,  by  flambeau-light,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ursuline  sisterhood,  the  several 
chief-officials,  &c.,  lefl  in  Quebec,  being  present.  His  grave  was  a  tarench 
along  the  wall  edifice,  fi)rmed  by  the  ploughing  of  a  bomb-shell. 

The  deceased  was  of  low  stature,  and  small  bodily  proportions,  but  had 
a  handsome  visage,  and  remarkably  bright  eyes.  An  Indian  chief,  sur- 
prised that  the  man  who  had  effected  such  prodi^es  should  be  so  small- 
bodied,  exclaimed,  when  he  first  saw  him,  "  Ah,  how  little  thou  art  I 
But  I  discern,  in  the  glances  of  thine  eye,  the  height  of  the  oak  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  eagle." 

*  This  is  true,  in  reapect  of  the  fleet ;  the  land  forces  were  not  nnder  any 
gnch  constraint.  The  yrhoU  army  coald  have  remained,  if  properly  cared  for : 
and  perhaps  the  conquest  might  have  been  sooner  completed,  had  it  done  so. 
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Endowed  with  an  ardent  imagination,*  he  shone  more  by  dint  of  a 
weU-fnmished  memory,  than  by  profnndity  in  the  art  of  war :  he  wa0 
brave,  bat  not  enterprising ;  he  neglected  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  and 
initiated  no  i^iporiant  warlike  nndertaking.     He  inclined  not  to  attack 
Oswego  (for  instance) ;  he  was  constrained  to  do  so,  it  may  be  said,  by 
the  reproodies  addressed  to  him  for  his  timidity,  by  M.  Bigand — a  man 
of  limited  capacity,  but  an  officer  full  of  courage  and  hardihood,  accnch 
tomed  to  woodland  war.    Mpntcalm  would  have  renounced  the  siege  of 
F<»rt  William-Henry,  but  for  the  chevalier  de  L^vis ;  and  before  Quebec, 
not  daring  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  (successfully)  resisting 
Oeneral  Wolfe,  he  spoke  of  abandoning  the  place  to  the  enemy,  upon  the 
retention  of  which  that  of  Canada  itself  mainly  depended.     His  disputes 
with  the  governor-general,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and  whose  opinions 
be  affected  to  disdain,  also  left  to  deplorable  results.    The  popularity  he 
found  means  to  acquire  among  soliders  and  people,  made  him  perilously 
ind^ndent  of  the  head  of  the  colony.    He  was  never  weary  of  decrying 
De  Yaudreuil  among  his  own  intimates ;  characterising  him  as  incapable, 
iiresolute,  and  faithless:  while,  by  an  artifice  too  often  successful,  he 
soQ^^t  to  exalt  his  own  reputation  by  debasing  that  of  his  official  supe- 
rior.   In  some  Notes  attributed  to  M.  de  Bourlamaque,  reposited  in  the 
Fienoh  war-office,  it  is  indited  that  the  precipitation  with  which  Mont- 
calm acted  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  arose  from  his  jealousies :  De  Yau- 
dreuil it  was,  who  gave  the  direction  to  wait  till  all  the  forces  were  assem- 
bled— ^that  was  enough,  observes  the  writer,  to  determine  the  general  to 
run  counter  to  what  was  suggested,  ahready  disposed  to  envy  the  share 
his  private  soldiers  had  in  a  glory  common  to  both.    His  ambition  was 
that  his  single  name  should  outshine  all  others ;  and  this  passion  of  his 
not  a  little  impelled  him  to  cause  those  enterprises  to  miscarry,  the  honor 
attending  which  he  could  not  monopolise.     The  germs  of  jealousy  quickly 
fructified,  and  occasioned  misunderstandings  between  the  different  corps, 
which,  aggravated  by  a  divided  authority  in  the  command,  caused  distrust 
and  censurings  to  mount  from  grade  to  grade  up  to  the  highest  places, 
where  they  occasioned  ravages,  the  results  of  which  inevitably  became 
disa8trous."t 

*  Portrait  of  Montcalm,  by  Morean  de  St.  M^rj,  in  an  Elog€  of  the  Oheralier 
de  L^Tis. 

t  Not  being  sure  whether  the  meaning  of  the  above  citation,  so  looie  in  con- 
Btnietion  has  been  fnllj  brought  ont,  the  original  words  are  here  transcribed ; 
"  De  ee  germe  de  jalousie  naqoit  bientdt  entre  les  di£f(6rent8  corps  nne  m^sintel- 
Ugence  i  Itqnelle  le  partage  da  Fantorit^  dans  le  commandement  pr^para  les 
Toix  pour  remonter  de  grade  en  grade  jusqn'aox  cheft,  o^  elle  prodolsit  les  raT- 
ages  dont  les  suites  devaient  6tre  si  ftinestes.''— J9. 
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Viimiotbt  had  a  natoral  ti»te  finr  Btoaiy  stuidras,  and  afcUined  an  ex- 
Utuiyt  knowledge  of  langoages  and  the  beUeft-lettree.  He  retained  Us 
bfe  of  general  soienoe  amid  tbe  oeenpations  of  war.  He  Hked  to  liw 
Aunirioasfy,  bnt  was  nnaelfisL  At  the  time  of  his  deoease,  he  owed  to 
the  odonial  treasniy  (as  we  have  aeen)  1(^,000  crowns ;  a  som  which  A 
had  borrowed  to  maintain  his  proper  rank,  and  to  snceor  some  of  hia 
tffeera,  dniing  the  dearth  that  prevailed  in  Canada.  His  (inordinate) 
lonbitiony  and  the  ill-coneealed  desire  he  oheriidied  to  supplant  H.  de 
Vandreuil,  were  in  great  part  the  eanses  of  that  disunion  between  them 
te  Whidi  might  be  attributed  prindpall  j  the  calamity  which  befd  the  colony 
in  his  defeat* 

During  the  evening  of  the  battle  day,  the  governor-general  heldn 
aouneil  of  war,  at  which  most  of  the  officers  present  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  army  should  retire  beyond  the  river  Jaoques-Cartier,  in  order  to 
fhmde  means  for  retireat,  and  to  secure  communications  between  the 
amy  and  its  magazinee.  De  Vaudreuil,  Bigot,  and  Bougainville  alone 
weire  of  a  contrary  sentim«[it ;  they  were  for  once  more  trying  the  chanees 
«f  war.  The  sentiments  of  the  majority,  however,  ultimately  prevailedt 
Montcalm,  who  was  consulted  also,  replied  that  there  were  three  counes, 
which  might  be  Mowed :  to  attack  the  enemy,  to  retire  as  aforesaid, 
or  to  ci^itulate  for  the  whole  colony.  After  a  kind  of  agreement  for  tJie 
fresent  was  come  to,  De  Vaudreuil  detached  120  soldiers  to  reinfcnce  the 
garrison  of  Quebec,  which  before  was  composed  of  citixens  and  marines 
only ;  yet  who,  during  the  battle  kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade  against  the 
batteries  of  Pointe-L^vis.  He  next  wrote  to  M.  de  Bamesay  not  to  re- 
Wit  till  the  enemy  should  be  ready  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  to 
hang  out  the  wMte  flag  as  soon  as  provisions  fkiled  him.  The  army, 
meanwhile  fearing  every  moment  that  its  supplies  would  be  cut  ofl^  begah 
its  retreat^  as  soon  as  night  set  in ;  and  for  want  of  carriages,  abandoned 
part  of  its  baggage,  artill^,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  van  defiled,  in 
ailent  man^  through  Jeune  Lorette,  Ancienne  Lorette,  traversed  St 
Aogustin,  and  reached  Pointe-aux-Trembles  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 
In  order  that  the  Britbh  should  be  unapprised  of  this  evil  movement,  the 
tents  of  Beauport  were  left  standing ;  while  M.  Bougainville,  who  led  the 
rear-guard,  took  poet  at  St  Augustin.  That  retreat  was  every  way  fataL 
It  left  Quebec  (all  but)  destitute  of  soldiers  and  subsistence ;  it  weaken- 
ed the  army  itself,  because  the  militiamen  of  the  nearer  parts  of  the 
country  would  not  leave  thdr  families  foodless  behind  them,  or  go  they 
knew  not  whither  themselves.  Accordingly,  desertions  became  rife ;  hus- 
llNuidmen  quitted  their  standards  and  returned  to  thdr  homesteads,  while 
many  other  parties  took  to  marauding.    Next  day  (16th)  the  bulk  ofthe 
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tSBtkj  xeabhed  ihe  Jacques-Oartier  riTer,  triiile  the  seav-giiaid  attaiiM<l 
Poiote-aiix-TienLbles.  In  this  poaitioii  it  wm  agreed  to  -wait  the  arrival 
of  De  L4vky  who  was  coodng  bj  eqmas  from  Montreal,  ai  has  bees 
already  narrated. 

On  the  17tli,  he  arrived  at  head^qnarters  aooordingly.    Before  leavii^ 

he  dispatched  orders  to  the  oommandanta  on  the  weatem  fironiiera  te 

forward,  without  delay,  to  the  beaten  army  all  their  ^Nire  ordnanee, 

iwdike  mnaitionB,  imj^ements  and  provisions.    In  his  first  oonlbrenee 

with  De  Yaadreoil,  he  r^resented  the  absolnte  neeessily  there  was  for 

snspending  ihe  retreat,  and  retoming  to  the  field  of  action,  if  only  to  pot 

a  stop  to  the  melting  away  of  the  feroes,  and  to  restore  order  in  tMr 

ranks ;  finally  he  niged  that  an  attempt  ahonld  be  made  to  retake  Qne- 

bee,  at  all  haiards ;  adding  that  the  British  were  not  namerons  enonf^ 

to  invest  tiie  plaoe,  or  prevent  the  Frenoh  fit>m  re-entering  it    He  said 

that  the  woodlands  about  Cape  Bonge,  Sainte-Foy,  and  St.  Miehd  ought 

to  be  tamed  to  aooount  as  a  oovert  for  reaching  the  enemy  unpereeived ; 

that  thus  finding  himself  between  two  fires,  he  would  be  impotent  to  b»> 

siege  Quebec  and  attack  the  French  army  concurrently ;  that,  even  if 

the  latter  were  defeated,  its  retreat  would  still  be  open  towards  the  he^;ht 

of  Oape  Bouge,  a  stnmg  detachmoit  being  left  behind  in  the  hdhiwe 

about  the  flood,  for  fiicilitating  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison,  after  bum- 

iDg  the  cii^.    The  marquis  approved  of  all ;  and  despatched  an  expnm  to 

M.  de  Bamesay,  to  inform  him  that  the  army  was  about  to  come  to  his 

relief     The  return  march,  however,  was  delayed  till  neztday  for  want  of 

provisions.    As  it  was  known  that  the  garrison  wasequally  destitute,  each 

ration  of  bread  being  reduced  to  4  oz.,  M.  Boohebeaucourt  was  charged  to 

load  100  horses  with  biscuit,  and  seek  admission  to  the  city.      On  ihe 

18th,  the  main  army  bivouacked  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles  ]  and  Boiigain- 

ville,  with  the  van,  bivouacked  also,  at  Oape-Bouge  river. 

General  de  L^vis  took  command  of  the  army  at  a  time  wbaa  afhus 
were  indeed  in  a  desperate  state ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
talents  and  energy  are  best  brought  out  in  such  a  crisb.  He  was  bom 
in  the  castle  of  Ajac  (Languedoc),  and  a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  French  nobility.  Entering  the  army  early,  he  soon  became 
distfaiguished  for  his  activity  and  bravery.  In  Canada,  he  manifested  a 
sober  and  reflective  mind,  was  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  severe  as  a 
disciplinarian ;  the  latt^  a  rare  qualiflcation  in  French  commanders  of 
fte  time.    ''  He  was  endowed  by  nature,"  said  M.  Moreau  de  St  M&ri,^ 

•  Eloge  du  ChevaUer  de  LMt. 
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iritii  diAt  happy  instinot  wbidi  enabled  him  to  see  all  things  in  their  true 
light  Montcalm  was  discreet  enough  to  consult  him  on  important  ocoa- 
nons.  Responses  frankly  expressed,  but  which  were  eyer  justified  by  the 
CYent,  established  perfect  confidence  between  the  twain." 

Next  day  (19th)  Be  Ldvis  marched  towards  Lorette,  and  Bougainville 
towards  the  river  St,  Oharles,  where  the  latter  was  informed  of  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  although  its  commandant  had  received  a  positive 
order  to  break  off  the  negodations  begun  with  the  enemy,  and  promised 
to  do  so.  The  same  news  reached  Be  L^vis  while  at  St  Augustin :  at 
which  he  could  not  restrain  his  indignation,  and  he  gave  way  to  it  in  the 
bitterest  terms.    The  evil  was  remedUees,  however. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Beauport  camp  had  quite  depressed  the 
8[nrit  of  the  people  of  Quebec.  The  city  militia  officers,  mostly  traders, 
met  at  the  house  of  M.  Baine,  lieutenant  of  police  and  mayor  of  Quebec,* 
where  a  requisition  was  drawn  up  adjuring  M.  de  Ramesay  to  capitulate.t 
That  officer,  interpreting  too  freely  Be  Yaudreuil's  direction  not  to  abide 
an  assault^  was  weak  enough  to  consent  to  the  citizens'  request. 

The  reduction  of  Quebec  was  a  natural  result  of  the  inconaderate 
words  (of  discourag^nent  and  distrust)  Montcalm  had  scattered  among 
the  troops.  One  only  among  the  officers  in  garrison,  M.  de  Fidmont^  a 
young  man  whose  name  merits  remembrance,  expressed  his  opinion,  in 
the  council  of  war,  that  the  place  should  be  defended  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. Though  the  city  was  ^hort  of  provision,  and  its  works  might  be 
carried  by  a  sudden  onset,  an  assault  was  not  imminent;  and  it  was 
known  that  Be  L^vis  was  coming  to  the  rescue. 

*  At  this  torn  of  affiurs,  the  title  moire  again  is  heard,  after  long  disappearing 
firom  pnblio  view.  A  great  crisis  was  needed  to  cause  that  name  to  surge  up, 
efBftced  as  it  had  been  by  the  superior  and  more  suitable  appellation  of  "  lieu- 
tenant of  police." 

t  "  Mimoire  du  Siiur  de  Jtametay,  knight  ofStLouis,  (commandant)  of  Quebec, 
respecting  the  reduction  of  that  city,  and^the  Capitulation  of  Sept  18, 1 757  (tic) ; 
presented  to  the  ministry  aft^r  his  return  to  France.'' — ^This  family  was  unfor- 
tunate. M.  de  Bamesay  was  son  of  De  Bamesay,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Three-Rivers  ten  years,  and  of  Montreal  twenty  years.  His  three  brothers  died 
in  the  service.  The  eldest  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Rio-Janeiro ;  the  second 
a  near  relative  of  the  Jacobitic  author  of  Le$  Voyage$  de  Cyrue  ;  the  latter  being  an 
was  massacred  by  the  Oherokees ;  the  third,  a  captain,  perished  by  the  shipwreck 
of  Le  ChavMou,  [De  Ramesay  was  doubtless  of  Scots  descent ;  possibly,  also, 
intimate  friend,  also  the  chosen  biographer  and  literary  imitator  of  the  great 
and  good  Francis  de  la  Motte  FftifiLON,  Archbishop  of  Gambrai.] — B, 

X  Tet,  in  our  French  text,  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  so  signalised  is 
misprinted  Pudmoxt  1— B. 
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ta  (act,  the  British  were  not  even  dreaming  of  taking  Quebec  except 
in  due  form.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  they  finished  the  redoubts 
they  had  previously  begun  around  their  camp,  and  commenced  some 
batteries  on  the  Buttes-4-Neyeu,  &cing  the  rampart,  which  would  have 
commanded  its  whole  length,  meaning  to  breach  it.  Two  days  more 
were  wanted  to  finish  those  works;  which  were  to  be  mounted  with  60 
cannon  and  58  mortars :  when,  lo  I  the  operation  was  suspended  by  the 
unexpected  display  of  a  white  flag  by  the  besieged.  At  sight  of  a  column 
of  marching  troops,  and  some  British  men-K)f-war  sailing  up,  the  men  in 
garrison  imagined  they  were  to  be  attacked  simultaneously  on  the  land 
ade  and  from  the  harbor ;  and,  a  mercantile  spirit  being  in  the  ascendant, 
a  liasty  capitulation  was  drawn  up,  all  the  articles  in  which  were  acceded 
to  by  General  Townshend  except  the  first,  which  bore  that  the  garrison 
was  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and,  with  eight  cannon,  be 
allowed  to  join  the  Frencdi  army  at  Jacques-Cartier  river:  this  was 
modified  so  that  the  troops  in  garrison  should  be  sent  to  Frantse.  Next 
day,  Sept  18,  the  city  was  given  up  to  the  British,  [who  were  obliged  to 
supply  food  for  the  people  and  400  to  500  wounded  then  in  hospital, 
none  of  whom  had  tasted  anything  for  24  hours  before.  In  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  preserved  their  privileges,  their  goods, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  till  a  national  peace  should  take 
place.]  Thus  did  weak  counsels,  prevailing  in  a  conference  of  subaltern 
cffioers,  render  irreparable  a  check  which  might  have  been  remedied. 

Despite  the  loss  of  their  capital,  [which  the  Oanadians  attributed  to 
treason  1]  ^'  these  brave  people,"  says  Sismondi,  ^^  as  French  in  heart  as  if 
they  had  lived  among  the  French,  did  not  despair  V  Though  Quebec 
was  destroyed  by  bombs;  thou^  the  shores  of  Beaupr^,  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  and  36  leagues  of  cultivated  country  (containing  19  parishes), 
lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  flood,  had  been  burnt ;  notwithstanding 
tiie  inhabitants  had  lost  their  vestments,  their  i^imiture,  their  agricultural 
instruments,  almost  ^  their  horses,  and  the  whole  of  their  farming  stock ; 
althou^,  on  returning  to  their  lands,  they,  their  wives  and  children, 
were  obliged  to  take  up  with  such  shelter  as  was  fit  only  for  savages ; 
'though  a  great  many  oip  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  people  of  the 
country,  for  want  of  food,  were  necessitated  to  emigrate  to  the  districts 
of  Three-Eivers  and  Montreal :  despite  all  this,  the  Canadians  spoke  not 
cf  surrendering;  they  demanded,  rather,  to  be  led  again  to  battle :  theirs 
was  the  Vendean  indomitableness,  theirs  the  unconquerable  determination 
of  the  provincials  of  olden  France  from  whom  many  of  our  Canadians 
desooid,  whose  bravery,  inflexibility  (carcicUre)  and4x)undle88  devotedness 
Napoleon  appreciated  so  highly. 
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After  llie  red^otion  of  the  oapitol,  Omienl  de  Ldyis  fl»w  ngtbing 
h»ttor,  for  the  ivMMat,  duu  to  fortify  hif  position  ob  the  Jao(|iMipC«rtiiep^ 
•hpv^t  27  mttos  diitMit  fnm  Qoaboi;  awordia^y,  h«  vrtired  thith% 
lavving  delaehnaAte  «t  di&veAt  pointi  bj  the  way.  He  h&gm  to  «vfptl 
^  fiwi  on  the  right  bank  of  that  nm,  which  protected  the  lm^9  an^ 
made  the  paseageof  the  stnam  eaqr  to  defend.  There  the  anny  Bewail^ 
liU  mmpaigning  time  vaa  oyer  for  the  season*  M.  de  Va^dvettil  shifted 
tiM  seat  of  his  gotemment  to  Montreal,  whither  also  he  letioed  himaelf^ 
The  rural  Oaoadians  letomed  to  their  homesteads  during  the  bat  dajw  tf 
Octpber.  Shortly  afterwan^  the  trocfs  left  all  parts  of  tiie  finmtier  to 
take  up  their  winter-qnarters  in  the  jorisdietion  of  Montreal  a^d  in  t^^^ 
of  Three-Bivers.  Only  a  few  detaohioents  remained  at  the  oa,tposts^  Hif 
reduced  oircumaoription  of  which  showed  too  plainly  to  France,  at  thf 
ekwe  of  1759,  the  Uttle  ti^t  still  remained  to  her  of  the  immense  tero^ 
todes  which  she  was  once  so  proud  of  possessing.  Three  hundred  men 
were  put  in  chai;ge  of  Fort  de  L^yia,  situated  in  an  island,  a  little  below 
Presentation,  at  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  rapids;  400  men,  under  ]>9 
Lnaignan,  were  ordered  to  hold  the  IsloHuiz-Noiz,  at  Lake  ChampUiUp 
where  Amherst  had  made  no  headway:  this  corps  was  to  be  supported 
by  300  men,  stationed  at  St  John's.  Finally,  600  men  were  left  a^ 
Jaoques-OarUer,  under  M.  Bumas,  majo^general  of  the  colonial  r^gutaca. 

After  having  thus  made  arrangonents  for  the  season,  De  l»6^  rejoined 
DeVaudreuil  at  M<mtreal,  Nov.  14;  and  both  wrote  despatches  to  Pariiv 
by  the  hands  of  M.  le  Mercier,  commandant  of  the  artillery,  informing 
the  king  of  the  situation  of  Canada,  and  indicating  what  succors  wep 
most  needed.  This  officer  embarked  at  Montreal  in  a  vessel  whjoh 
deaoended  the  flood,  passed  Quebec  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  sa^ 
reached  France  in  safety. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Quebec,  the  British  troops  encais^  aronnd 
the  mty,  till  quarters  could  be  found  for  them  inside  the  walls.  Thevr 
commanders  thou^t  no  more  of  following  up  their  success  for  the  cunent 
season.  It  was  resolved  to  rebuild  or  r^Nor,  without  delay,  500  houses, 
and  to  garrison  the  entire  army  till  the  succeeding  qiring:  all  except  the 
three  companies  of  Louisbouig  grenadiers,  and  five  companies  of  the 
Boyal  American  rangers ;  these  were  re-embarked,  some  aboard  the  fleets 
which  set  sail  for  Britain,  some  went  to  other  British  colonies.  General 
Murphy  was  nominated  governor  of  Quebec.  His  garrison,  after  He 
d^arture  of  the  troops  above-mentioned,  was  (Dec.  24)  still  composed 
of  8,000  regulars  (not  reckoning  officers),  the  artillerymen,  and  the  re- 
maining rangers,  the  latter  together  comprising  sev^nd  hundred  combat 
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ints.^  There  were  drawn  from  the  storee  afloat,  before  the  fleet  left, 
sufficient  provisionB,  ammnnition,  &c.,  to  sapply  the  wants  of  ihe  garrison 
and  army  for  one  year.  The  city  streets  were  cleared,  and  the  redoubts 
nosed  on  the  plain  obliterated ;  bat  others  were  erected  facing  the  ram- 
part, on  thesommit  of  clifb  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence;  lastly,  the  ex- 
isting city  rampart  was  strengthened,  and  mounted  with  artillery  fit  to 
defend  the  place. 

Such  was  the  finish  of  the  campaign  of  1759  in  Canada.  The  French 
found  themselves  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  shut  up  between  Quebec,  the 
region  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  and  that  of  Lake  Ontario.  Our  remaining 
soldiers  were  few  in  number,  and  those  few  poorly  paid,  ill  fed,  and  short 
of  ammunition.  The  two  British  armies  which  invaded  Canada  by  land 
and  sea  were  then  but  70  leagues  distant  from  each  other ;  both  would 
assuredly  concentrate  their  forces,  along  with  added  reinforcements,  in 
Uie  heart  of  the  province,  during  the  ensuing  spring.  General  Amherst, 
who  advanced  to  Fort  Frederic,  had,  however,  got  little  further  forward. 
He  left  strong  garrisons  at  Crown-Point  and  Carillon,  the  ruinous  parts 
of  which  he  repaired,  and  called  the  place  "  Ticonderoga : ''  he  left  the 
country  himself  to  winter  in  New  York,  the  better  to  communicate  with 
the  mother  country,  and  attend  to  the  supervision  of  her  seaboard  colonies 
of  North  America. 

As  to  Detroit,  and  the  upper  posts,  they  were  still,  indeed,  in  French 
power ;  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  Frontenao,  the  people  in  them  had  no 
farther  sucoor  to  expect  from  any  quarter  but  Louisiana,  whose  people 
became  thenc^rward  their  only  sustaining  allies,  and  the  south-western 
territories  a  place  of  refoge  for  the  upper  lake  garrisons  when  the  time 
for  retiring  thither  should  arrive. 

*  Mr.  Si&ith,  in  his  History  of  Canada,  says  5,000 ;  although  the  authors  whom 
he  followed  textnally,  Knox  and  Mante,  say  "  more  than  7jOOO  men."  The 
archlyes  of  the  provincial  secretary  at  Quebec  contain  a  register  of  the  orders 
for  payment  of  Murray's  troops,  the  data  in  which  ought  to  be  sure  means  for 
settling  this  question  in  future.  These  orders  testify  the  exact  number  of  men 
aad  noD-commissioned  officers  in  each  regiment  according  to  the  returns,  Deo. 
14,1769: 

Men. 

2Dd  battalion  of  Fnsileers S71 

3rd  "  »^       930 

28th  regiment 623 

48th        "         882 

15th        « 619 

Total. 8,204 


47th  regiment 
35th        " 
43rd        « 

Men. 
.   680 

••M 

.  876 
.   693 

58th      ^  " 

.   653 

78th       " 

(Scots  High- 
landers)... 

.1877 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SfiCOlND  BATTLE  OF  aurawam  aND  LAST  YICTOBY  Otf  THE  FE£KCH. 
OBSSION  OP  CANADA  TO  BRITAIN  AND  OP  LOUISIANA  TO  SPAIN.-ireO-lT«B. 


Direiw  iiiq>raaBioiu  which  the  oaptnre  of  Quebec  causes  in  Britain  and  France*— The  i 
tets  of  Louis  XV  leaye  Canada  \p  its  fkte.— The  British  organise  three  armies  to  finish  the 
eonqvest  thej  have  begun;  measures  taken  in  the  colony  to  resist  this  triple  inrasloB; 
respective  French  and  British  forces.— General  de  Ldvis  marches  towards  Quebec— Second 
battle  of  Abraham :  complete  defeat  of  the  British  army,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dtj ; 
tlie  French  lay  siege  to  it,  in  expectation  that  the  succor  they  demanded  will  come  ftcm 
France.— Common  belief  in  the  colony  ttiat,  of  the  antagonistic  armies  in  Canada,  the  oae 
first  to  be  reinforced,  will  have  the  mastery  of  Canada.— Arrival  of  a  British  relieving  fleet. 
—De  Ldvis  raises  the  siege  of  Quebec  and  begins  his  retreat  towards  Montreal ;  defidcaMiy 
of  provisions  forces  him  to  disband  the  militia  and  dispove  his  regulars.  State  of  the  fhm- 
tiers  towards  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.— The  enemy  sets  out  to  attack  Montreal.— 
General  Murray  leaves  Quebec  with  4,000  men ;  Brigadier  Haviland,  with  a  corps  nearly  as 
iHiffierous,descends  Lake  Champlain,  and  General  Amherst  sets  out  from  Lake  Ontario  with 
11,000  soldiers  and  savages;  the  French  ftll  back  and  rendezvous  at  Montreal  8600  strong. 
Impossibility  of  longer  useAil  resistance  becoming  manifest,  a  general  capitulation  follows. 
Triumphal  demonstrations  thereat  in  Britain.— Trial  and  condemnation  of  Cana^yan  iHlip 
idators  at  Paris.— Situation  of  the  Canadians;  immense  losses  they  sustained  through  the 
depredated  state  paper>money.— Continuation  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world.— 
Peace  of  1768,  by  which  Canada  is  ceded  to  Britain,  and  Louisiana  to  Spain.— State  of 
France  at  the  time  of  this  too  fitmous  treaty,  as  depicted  by  Sismondi. 

After  the  defeats  sastained  by  Britain  during  fear  years  in  Ganada, 
news  of  the  capture  of  Quebec,  a  city  so  renowned  in  the  New  World, 
filled  the  whole  three  kingdoms  with  joy.  London  and  other  cities  aoid 
^ief  towns  sent  congratulatory  addresses  to  the  king,  filled  with  pndses  of 
Ms  goyemment;  which  Pitt,  of  course,  knew  were  directed  to  his  own 
address,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  polity  of  Britain.  The  parliament 
ordered  a  statue  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  coinmemoratiye  df 
the  death  and  merits  of  Oeneral  Wolfe ;  it  also  decreed  that  public  thanks 
should  be  rendered  to  each  of  the  chief  British  sea  and  land  officers  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  to  Quebec ;  while  the  king  ordered  that 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  Heaven  should  be  offered  up  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  throughout  the  whoje  British  empire. 

In  France,  where  the  people,  excluded  from  the  government,  could 
exercise  no  influence  on  the  polity  of  the  men  in  power,  for  a  long  time 
past  all  hopes  were  given  up  of  being  able  to  preserve  those  beautiful 
countries  for  whose  defence  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  and  so  much 
heroism  had  been  manifested :  their  loss  was  but  one  calamity  thejnoreof 
a  long  series,  which  precipitated,  if  they  did  not  solely  cause,  the  perdition 
of  the  olden  monarchy  before  the  oentury  ended.     The  loss  of  the  colony 
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«f  FieDoh  Amerioa,  and  the  deaith  of  HoDtcalm,  without  snrprLnng  aojr 
one,  jot  made  a  painfiil  impression  on  the  pubUc  mind.  In  the  ooort  of 
JUmifl,  its  fiequenten  eneivated  by  oi^^es,  no  one  dreamed  of  suocoriiig 
the  ancient  warriors  of  the  broken  French  cohorts  who  still  survived ;  nor 
to  sustain  Ihose  transmarine  subjects  who  were  ready  to  combat,  if  ^o 
kmger  for  victory,  at  least  for  vindicating  the  national  honor  to  the  last 

"  Entire  Europe  also,"  said  Baynal, ''  believed  that  the  reduction  of 
Quebec  had  finished  the  grand  international  quarrel  of  NorUi  America. 
•No  one  imagined  that  a  mere  handful  of  French,  destitute  of  all  things, 
whom  evil  fortune  had  almost  deprived  of  hope  itself,  would  dare  to  brave 
the  approaches  of  an  inevitable  destiny."  The  hdght  to  which  thdr 
oourage  could  rise  was  not  yet  known, — nor  their  devotedness,  nor  the 
l^rious  baities  they  had  fought,  nor  could  divine  others  they  were  yet 
wflling  to  %ht  in  these  remote  countries,  where,  neglected  by  the  rest  of 
Itbe  world,  they  prodigally  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  It  was  fi»> 
|p0tten  that  the  war  was  one  of  races ;  that  the  defenders  of  Canada  would 
lay  down  their  arms  only  when  they  should  be  hemmed  in,  crushed,  by 
^naases  of  enemies ;  and,  until  then,  they  would  hope  on,  hope  ever. 

The  Canadians,  who  believed  that  the  home  government  was  going,  or 
at  least  meant,  to  make  great  efforts  to  save  them  from  the  fate  with  which 
the  British  menaced  them,  were  deceived  in  their  expectation.  M.  )e 
JttMcier,  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  found  the  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  at  the 
Jioint  of  death.  After  he  ex{Hred,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  already  minis- 
tsr  of  foreign  affidrs,  tock  charge  of  the  war  department  Le  Mercier, 
like  other  offieers  once  in  garrison  at  Quebec,  gave  to  the  minister  all 
^eedfjol  information  as  to  the^  wants  and  desperate  plight  of  Canada.  The 
dospatohee  he  produced  solicited  succors  of  every  kind :  provisions,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  recruits.  They  advised  the  court  of  the  project  formed 
to  retake  the  ci^ital ;  and  answered  for  its  success,  if  the  aid  now  asked 
rahonld  arrive  before  reinforc^nents  came  from  Britain.  Unfortunatdy 
tiiis  demand  was  made  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  prolonged  deficiencies  in 
Ae  finances,  the  treasury  was  not  able  to  meet  the  most  pressing  calls 
msde  upon  it.  The  administrators  of  tiie  royal  exchequer,  constant^ 
dbanged,  could  find  no  remedy  for  ever-increasing  evils.  Each  new  func- 
^aary  brought  forward  his  plan  of  reform,  but  indeed,  got  displaced 
before  he  could  take  the  first  steps  for  realising  it ;  and  did  any  financier 
Kopose  to  tax  the  privileged  orders  as  w^  as  the  people,  he  was  repell€4 
'*NnfalIy,  and  dismissed.  The  absence  of  patriotism  in  the  higher  classes 
<tf  society  made  the  evil  incurable,  and  exposed  the  nation  to  every  kind 
cf  misfortunes;  but  it  especially  involved  the  loss  of  that  great  military 
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reputation  wUch  still  constitated  the  strength  and  glory  (fiom  reooUee- 
lions  of  the  past)  of  those  sensual  and  degenerate  nobles  who  now  refused 
to  make  any  saorifioe  for  the  commonweal.  Had  a  unanimous  and  gene- 
ral effort  been  made,  matters  might  haye  been  easily  put  on  a  good  foot- 
ing; sinoe,  at  a  later  time  (1784),  when  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
state  was  610  millions,  and  its  revenue  nearly  585  millions, — although 
the  nobles,  landed  gentry,  and  clergy,  possessors  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  French  territory,  were  still  exempted  from  taxation, — ^yet,  eyen  then, 
M.  Neoker  *  said  that  the  yearly  deficit  might  be  more  than  filled  up,  if 
those  privileged  and  wealthy  dasscs  would  submit  to  be  taxed,  and  help 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  selfishness  of  the  great 
was  destined  to  ruin  the  state. 

M.  de  Silhouette,  who  had  succeeded  to  H.  de  Boulogne  in  the  finance 
department,  fell  before  the  opposition  got  up  against  hb  project  of  a  ter- 
ritorial impost  which  would  have  reached  all  the  owners  of  real  estate;  and^ 
be  was  replaced  by  M.  Bertin,  a  financier  of  mediocrity,  but  more  confiM^ 
mable  in  his  views  to  courtly  and  aristocratic  sentiments.  The  latter  could 
neither,  however,  bring  the  finances  into  order,  nor  find  means  to  supjdy 
the  most  pressing  daily  wants  of  the  public  service.  The  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  in  Canada  upon  the  royal  exchequer  he  could  not  honory 
a  circumstance  as  pernicious  to  the  colony  as  the  loss  of  a  battle.  In  this 
contingency,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  little  inspiring  the  bold  resolve  of 
re-taking  Quebec  would  be  found  at  Versailles,  where  the  courtiers 
regarded  the  possession  of  Oanada  rather  as  a  loss  than  gain  to  the  king- 
dom. In  such  a  state  of  things,  all  the  government  coidd  find  means  to 
do,  was  to  send  400  men  and  three  or  four  vessels,  loaded  with  proviaiona 
and  warlike  stores,  convoyed  by  a  frigate ;  the  captain  of  which  thinVii^g 
fit  to  occupy  precious  time  by  the  way,  in  picking  up  some  13  or  14  sail 
of  British  vessels  as  prises,  was  obliged  himself,  ultimately,  to  run  his 
ship  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  seek  shelter  from  pursuing  enemies ; 
where  his  frigate  was  burnt,  with  all  her  convoy,  by  Captain  Byron,  then 
cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.    Byron,  who  had  a  numerous  fleet, 

•  Dt  PJdminUtraHon  du  FSnancet  de  la  France.  The  interest  of  the  pnblie 
debt  was  then  207  millions  of  francs,  or  ahout  the  same  as  that  of  the  British 
national  debt  at  the  same  date  (1784).  At  present  the  debt  of  Britain  is 
doable  or  triple  of  France.  [The  British  debt  was  onoe  about  twice  that  con- 
tracted in  the  name  of  France,  but  has  been  considerably  diminished  in  our 
own  day,  and  is  not  increasing.  The  French  debt  has  been  largely  augpnented 
during  recent  years,  and  is  constantly  augmenting.  The  chances  of  abili^  or 
willingness  to  continue  paying  interest  in  the  two  countries  seTerally,  are, 
probably,  as  ten  to  one  in  &Tor  of  the  British  stockholder.— >B. 
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•bo  destroyed  a  duster  of  cabins  on  shore,  which  some  Acadian  refngees 
and  poor  fishermen  had  erected  under  the  protection  of  two  petty  batter- 
iflB  bnilt  on  a  rock,  which  miserable  place  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
"NewRocheUe." 

While  sending  to  Canada  those  succors,  nearly  useless  because  insuf- 
ficient, the  ministers  addressed  despatches  to  the  colonial  chiefs,  which 
did  not  come  to  hand  till  next  June,  recommending  them  to  dispute  pos- 
session of  the  colony  with  the  British,  foot  to  foot ;  and  to  sustain  the 
honor  of  the  French  arms  to  the  utmost ;  as  if  people  who  were  being 
onished  under  the  weight  of  overpowering  numbers  of  adyersaries, 
wanted  words  of  encouragement  alone,  instead  of  the  substantial  aid 
that  was  denied  to  them  1 

The  British  government,  spurred  on  and  sustained  by  the  powerM 
wnoe  of  the  nation,  conducted  itself  very  difierently.  It  obtained  from 
Piriiament  all  the  subsidies  asked  for,  to  carry  on  ihe  war  with  vigor. 
Numerous  squadrons  covered  the  seas  of  Europe,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  resolved  to  bar  the  sea-way  between  Canada  and 
France,  and  to  .employ  for  this  purpose  such  an  amount  of  force,  as  to 
deprive  the  latter  of  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  send  succor  so  as 
to  reestablish  her  supremacy  in  America ;  and  it  was  a  result  of  this 
determination  that  the  latest  convoy  was  sent  for  our  relief;  but  which 
Be?er  reached  its  destination,  as  above  noted. 

Behind  those  rampart  lines,  which  covered  America  and  separated 
Canada  from  France,  Britain  now  organized,  as  in  the  year  preceding, 
three  armies,  to  finish  the  colonial  abasement  of  a  power  which  she  never 
ceased  combating  ever  since  she  planted  a  rival  flag  on  the  coatinent,  and 
over  whom  Britain's  great  superiority  in  numbers  were  about  to  give  her 
the  victory.  All  the  Anglo-American  provinces  continued  to  manifest 
tiieir  accustomed  zeal  for  realizing  a  conquest  they  had  so  long  and  ardent- 
ly desired.  Their  difierent  l^islatures  voted  supplies  of  money  and  men' 
with  so  mueh  the  greater  eagerness,  as  fruition  of  their  wishes  seemed  to 
be  near.  The  three  armies  were  to  conjoin  beside  Montreal,  and  capture 
that  last  city  which  held  out. 

The  garrison  in  Quebec  was  to  be  reinforced  early  in  the  campaigning 
•«won,  so  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  ascend  the  Laurentian  valley. 
Brigadier  Haviland  had  orders  to  assemble  his  troops  on  Lake  Champlain, 
foroe  a  passage  at  the  IsIe-aux-Noix  and  St.  Jx)hn's,  and  march  towards 
^e  pomt  indicated ;  finally,  (General  Amherst  was  to  assemble  a  numerous 
•""^y  at  Osw^,  descend  the  St.  Lawrence,  capture  every  post  by  the 
WV»  snd  join  his  to  the  two  other  corps  before  Montreal    The  French 
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knew  of  all  their  enemy's  preparations ;  De  Yandreoil  and  De  L^Tif 
thought  only  of  getting  ilie  start  of  the  British  by  a  sadden  attack  of 
Quebec,  in  order  to  extend  l^eir  hands  towards  the  expected  succors  fi-onr 
France ;  and  which,  should  they  arrive  before  British  aid  came,  migfat, 
with  the  resources  in  hand,  have  saved  the  colony. 

It  was  resolved,  at  first,  to  assail  Quebec  during  winter,  but  it  was  Ibitnd 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  spring-time.  This  delay  gave  time  to  reoi^aniMr 
otir  army,  collect  provisions,  and  prepare  the  boats  needed  to  deseend  ibe 
fiood  when  the  seasonal  ice  broke  up.  Despite  the  most  earnest  efforts,  Tkf 
Ldvis  could  not  procure  enough  of  si^  requisites.  He  was  short  of  heavy 
Ordnance,  and  had  but  a  scanty  store  of  gunpowder.  Still  he  did  not 
despair  of  succeeding,  either  by  a  surprise,  or  throi^h  the  help  of  expected 
succors.  ^ 

To  prevent  the  enemy  fh)m  divining  his  intents,  but  above  all  to  keep 
up  the  courage  of  the  Gana<fians  and  harass  the  Briti^  garrison,  he  kepi 
up  petty  hostilitieB  against  the  latter  all  the  winter  through. 

Oeneral  Murray,  on  his  part,  n^ected  nothing  to  put  himself  in  a  stats 
to  repel  all  hostile  attempts  tHl  the  following  campaign.  He  was  wA 
provided  with  artillery  and  stores  of  every  kind,  and  under  him  were  the 
flnest  soldiers  Britain  could  produce.  No  sooner  was  he  estaUished  in 
the  city,  than  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  repreoentli^ 
to  them  the  inutility  of  a  longer  resistance,  as  it  would  expose  them  to 
all  the  evils  to  result  firom  an  opposition  becoming  objectless.  Eleven  neigh- 
boring parishes,  evacuated  by  the  French,  gave  in,  and  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  king  Geoige.  Their  houses  had  been  burnt,  and  the  women  and 
diildren,  who  had  laken  re^ige  in  the  woods,  were  forced  to  leave  them, 
to  escape  death  from  cold  and  destitution.  The  inhalntants  of  Mirami* 
chi,  Richiboucto,  and  other  places  about  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  im- 
pelled by  like  misery,  had  submitted  ahready  to  Oolonel  Frye,  British 
commandant  of  Fort  Cumberland  at  Chignectou. 

Oeneral  Murray,  meanwhile,  pushed  his  outposts  as  far  as  Lorette  and 
Siunte-Foye,  two  or  three  leagues  from  Quebec ;  and  a  war  of  skimush- 
ings  continued,  despite  the  season's  rigor.  The  garrison  throughout  the 
winter,  was  busily  employed  in  such  petty  expeditions,  fetching  firewood 
firom  Cape-Rouge,  and  working  at  the  city  defences,  which,  after  ineredi- 
bie  labor,  were  made  fit  to  sustain  a  siege ;  the  ramparts  were  completed 
and  mounted  with  mortars  and  heavy  cannon ;  the  redoubts  too,  already 
mentioned,  eight  in  number,  were  now  finished.  The  soldiers  executed 
fliese  works,  notwithstanding  maladies  which  broke  out  among  them, 
between  Dec.  24, 1759,  and  April  24, 1760,  and  proved  fatal  to  aeafly 
600  of  them. 
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On  their  dda,  ttie  Frenoh  were  exbansted  by  Hatt  fmtigaee  nttendiiig 
potty  war,  bat  still  more  fiom  dearth  of  proviaioiuu  I>e  L^yis,  who  had 
oaAtoned  most  of  his  troops  in  di£foreat  parishes  of  the  goy^nmeats  of 
Xbre^-Kivers  and  Montreal,  now  began  his  preparations  for  an  enterprise 
ho  meditated ;  ''  an  obstinate  defence/'  as  he  expressed  it,  in  a  memoari^ 
to  Yaadrenil,  "  whudk  could  not  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  the  state,  bf 
eutting  out  emplojonentforits  enemies  in  America,  as  wellasbehonmraUf 
to  the  arms  of  France." 

To  re-animate  the  courage  of  the  people,  and  induce  them  to  make  ne^ 
6fll>rls  aiid  sabmii  to  fresh  sacrifices,  the  sdemn  Yoice  of  the  Church  wa« 
oalkd  IB  aid :  a  voice  sure  to  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  a  population 
paofomkdlj  religious.  The  bishop,  M.  Dubreil  de  Pontbriant,  who  had 
iak^refiige  in  Montreal,*  issued  a  pastoral  lett^  in  which  he  said,  ''Yof 
aye  not  to  forget,  in  your  prayers,  those  who  have  died  in  defence  of  their 
oovatiy ;  the  names  of  the  illustrious  Montcalm  and  so  many  rei^ectabW 
ofio^ia,  with  those  of  the  slain  soldiers  and  militiamen  must  be  kept  i* 
latTOirry  Tou  will  pray  for  the  repose  of  their  souls."  They  are  very 
grave,  veiy  touehing,  such  mortuary  words,  to  which  religioa  adda  f 
duumoter  of  sublimity !  This  call  for  the  prayers  of  the  futhful,  in 
fav(^  of  the  brave  who  died  in  defending  their  religion,  their  laws,  a^^ 
tb^  homesteads, — at  a  time  when  a  call  to  arm  was  issued, — revived  the 
national  spirit,  and  redoubled  the  warlike  energies  of  ^  Oanadianf. 
As  for  the  regular  soldiers,  if  a  passion  for  military  distinction  alone 
inapixed  them,  they  had  now  a  £ur  opportunily  of  acquiring  it. 

After  great  eflorts,  De  Yaudreuil  succeeded  in  collecting  as  much  pr^ 
vision  as  would  subsist  the  army  for  some  time  when  the  scattered  party 
^  it  should  re-unite.     In  April  it  was  ready  to  begin  the  campaign,, 
though  the  winter's  ice  had  not  yet  cleared  away. 

The  regulars,  eipeoially  their  grenadier  companies,  had  been  recruited 
fiEom  the  two  eokmial  battalions;  with  the  latter,  they  numbered  3,600 
men.  Those  militia  forces  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  num- 
bered a  little  more  than  3,000,  including  370  savages.  The  collective 
army,  wherein  the  Canadian  element  thus  predominated,  still  did  not 

*  Why  the  good  hishop  shoald  thas  be  spoken  of  as  a  refhgee,  we  cannot 
$»j ;  yet  the  words  in  the  author's  text  convey  an  insinaatioa  that  he  was 
driven  oat  of  Qoebeo,  in  violation  of  article  6  of  the  eapitalation,  granting 
"  free  exercise  of  the  roman  religion,  safegaards  to  all  religions  (cloistered) 
persons  as  well  as  the  bishop ;  the  latter  "being  invited  to  come  and  exercise 
ireely  and  with  decency  the  fanctions  of  his  office  whenever  he  shall  think 
proper."— B. 
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comprim  quite  7,000  oombatants  in  all.  Snob  was  the  whole  aimed 
force  which  could  be  raised  to  march  against  Quebec,  for  tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  districts  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  enemy  could  not  jom 
the  little  armj  till  after  the  investment  of  the  place ;  while  those  of  the 
▼alid  male  iidiabitants  directed  to  remain  at  Montreal  and  Three  RiTers, 
were  wanted  there  to  laj  the  year's  seed  in  the  ground,  and  to  defend  the 
frontiers  on  the  side  of  Lakes  Ohamplain  and  Ontario.* 

Without  waiting  for  the  navigation  seaward  to  be  quite  open,  De 
L^vis  sent  orders  (April  16  and  17)  to  the  troops  to  quit  winter-quarters 
and  march  direct  to  Quebec,  some  by  land,  others  by  water.  The  fields 
were  then  covered  with  snow,  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  stiU 
dogged  with  unloosened  ice,  while  its  current  was  encumbered  with 
floatiug  ice,  which  moved  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  Be  L4vis 
issued  a  general  order  to  the  army,  in  which  he  appealed  to  its  sense  of 
honor  for  making  a  signal  reparation  of  the  loss  sustained  on  the  13th  of 
September  previous ;  and  reminded  the  soldiers,  that  the  foes  they  had 
to  face  again  were  such  as  they  had  conquered  at  Oswego,  Fort  George 
(William  Henry?),  and  Carillon.  The  troops,  for  whom  these  were 
^orious  remembrances,  set  out  on  the  20th.  Those  who  descended  the 
flood  itself  were  on  board  two  frigates  which  served  as  a  convoy  for  the 
smaller  vessels,  loaded  with  the  artillery,  provisions  and  siege  materials. 
But  as  the  floating  ice  became  more  obstructive  the  &riher  the  flotilla 
proceeded,  the  troops  were  landed  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  Only  part  of 
the  artillery  reached  the  Foulon  (Wolfe's  Cove).  The  whole  of  April  26 
was  spent  in  assembling  the  army  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles ;  and  the  van- 
guard, under  Bourlamaque,  took  the  road  next  day. 

The  occasion  was  pressing ;  for  De  L^vis  wished  to  M  unawares  upon 
the  enemy.  Having  found  it  impossible  to  cross  Cape  Rouge  river  at  its 
outlet,  because  the  banks,  which  are  high  and  steep  on  the  Quebec  side, 
were  guarded  by  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  traverse  the  stream  at  Lorette, 
two  leagues  higher  up,  and  pass  over  the  marshes  of  La  Sudde,  in  order 
to  reach  the  heights  of  Sainte-Foye. 

Bourlamaque  restored  the  brid^  over  the  river,  whidi  the  British  had 

*  Extracts  from  the  insiractions  of  the  governor-general  to  the  Chevalier  de 
L^Tis :  "  We  have,  after  much  exertion,  collected  all  the  (material)  resources 
of  the  colonj,  supplies  of  provisions  and  warlike  stores  alike  ;  both  are  in  limi- 
ted or  rather  insufficient  quantity,  therefore  let  every  means  be  employed  that 
seal  can  suggest  to  supply  deficiencies.— Our  forces  consist  of  nearly  3,600 

rireops,  3,000  militiamen  of  the  governments  of  Montreal  and  Three-Rivers, 

V  with  400  savages  of  different  nations/' 
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kroken  down  at  his  approach,  and  depnved  them  of  the  poet  thej  ooon- 
pied  at  Lorette.  De  LMs,  who  anriTod  just  then,  perceiving  they  had 
Defected  to  destroy  a  wooden  cauBCway  which  had  been  laid  acroes  part 
of  the  marshes  of  La  Sa^e,  caused  the  head  of  it  to  be  occupied  by  the 
saTages.  His  vanguard  reaching  those  marshes  at  night-fall,  he  pursued 
his  way  over  them,  despite  a  thunder-storm,  then  raging,  and  took  pos- 
session of  some  houses  on  the  further  side ;  he  was  now  separated  firom 
the  enemy  only  by  a  wood,  about  a  mUe  in  breadth.  At  daybreak,  April 
26,  the  French  yan  deared  this  wood,  and  confronted  the  British,  whose 
position  Be  L^vis  proceeded  to  reconnoitre,  while  the  rest  of  his  troops, 
who  had  marched  all  night — their  path  indicated,  it  may  be  said,  by 
lightning  flashes— crossed  the  swamps  and  drew  up  on  the  further  side. 

Our  army,  however,  was  not  able  to  advance  rapidly  or  secretly  enough 
to  be  aible  to  reach  Quebec  unobserved.  Although  a  rumor  was  design- 
edly spread  abroad  all  the  winter,  that  the  French  were  about  to  come 
down  upon  Quebec  with  an  army  12  to  15  thousand  strong — ^the  intent 
being  that,  when  the  threat  were  realized,  at  a  Uter  time  Murray  should 
bekss  on  his  guard  through  previous  fsiae  alerts — still  that  general, 
having  always  been  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  stood  prq^ared  for  what* 
ever  might  ooour.  During  April,  menacing  rumors  assuming  a  more 
tangible  shape,  he  judged  it  would  be  proper  to  rid  himself  of  the  city 
population,  which  wodd  have  become  burdensome  to  him  in  case  he  were 
besieged  ;  and  he  gave  notice  to  the  people,  on  the  2l8t  April,  that  they 
must  leave  the  place  by  the  24th.  When  Uie  day  came  the  garrison  sol- 
ders, used  as  they  were  to  all  war's  horrors,  could  not  without  pity  see  the 
wretched  townsmen,  with  their  wives  and  children,  driven  forth  of  the 
oity  walls,  to  seek  shelter  they  knew  not  where,  in  a  devastated  country 
bared  of  all  subsistence.  Murray  also  caused  the  Cape  Rouge  bridges  to 
be  des^yed,  as  already  narrated  ;  and  sent  troops  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  French,  if  they  came  up.  Those  were  the  soldiers  ranged 
before  ours  on  the  heights  of  Sainte-Foye  ;  they  numbered  from  2,500  to 
3,000,  and  had  some  field-pieces  :  their  lines  extended  from  Sainte-Foye 
ehureh  to  the  left  bank  of  the  road  pf  La  Su^de,  by  which  the  French 
were  ascending  in  order  to  debouch  on  the  plateau. 

The  wood  whence  the  French  were  issuing  was  400  yards  distant  firom 
the  enemy's  firont :  now  as  the  forest  soil  was  marshy,  the  French  could 
debouch  only  upon  the  highway.  The  space  between  the  wood  and  the  . 
British  was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  De  L^vis  to  form  his  men  and  lead 
them  on  without  disadvantage.  Bis  situation  thus  became  difficult,  for 
the  hill  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  alike  barred  his 
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way,  if  he  elected  to  mavoh  on  Quebec  either  by  die  road  of  St  AinhDoiiQ 
er  that  of  Oharksbouig ;  and  the  enemy  might  zeaok  the  abore  eminenoo 
Mare  theFrenck,  hainng  only  the  eoid  <^  the  aio  to  paas  along :  he  thoift- 
Impb  resolved  te  attain  the  Sainte-Foye  road  by  a  flanking  maroh. 

NightM  come,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  defile,  on  the  n^t,  aliMig  tbt 
eldrts  of  the  wood,  tiU  they  would  have  got  beyond  the  British  firontyaA^ 
then  tnm  roand  their  left  flanL  This  mancenvre,  if  saeoeBsfnl,  gave  Uoa 
botii  a  good  position,  and  achanoefbr  cutting  off  the  corps  of  observaiitioii 
posted  at  the  Bed  Biver  outlet  to  the,  St.  Lawrence ;  bnt  the  stamj 
weather,  and  the  diffioulty  of  oountermavehing  at  that  season,  with  weaiiad 
nen,  prevented  the  operation  being  essayed  with  due  celerity.  Nest 
day  Murray,  who  hastened  to  the  imperiled  spot,  had  leisure  toextmatA 
Us  troops  mJ^  the  loss  only  of  theur  baggage,  fte.  Becoming  ^peasedin 
his  own  retreat)  he  took  slMltor  in  tlie  dburch  of  Sainte-Foye,  wfaiebk  h# 
ired  as  he  left  it  ^  and  he  was  finally  able  te  resume  hia  mart^  %9 
Quebec,  leaving  De  L^vis  master  of  a  fieU  of  battle  which  he  wo«ldbejV9 
kad  much  difficulty  to  eonquw. 

The  French  horsemen  dogged  Murray's  retrograde  st^,  and  skirwWio 
ed  with  his  rearguard  as  far  as  Dumont  mill,  within  a  mile  and  a  helf 
of  the  city  ramparts.  Murray  posted  a  strong  guard  within  the  omU^ 
with  orders  to  hold  it  (if  attw^ed)  tUl  night.  The  Frtech  troops  took 
bdgii^  in  the  house  between  the  ehun^  and  the  mill.  The  rain  £bQ, 
meanwhile,  in  torrents,  and  the  weather  was  fHghtfuL 

During  t^e  night  the  British  left  the  mill,  M  back  on  the  Bnttae^ 
Neveu,  and  began  to  entrench  themselvea  there.  When  di^  hroke^  I>e 
L^vis  took  possession  of  the  mill,  and  the  whole  Plains  of  Abraham  m 
ftr  as  the  flood,  in  order  to  cover  the  Anse-du-FouIon  (Wolfe's  Oovey, 
wiuthev  the  French  vessels  (laden  with  provisions,  artillery,  and  bi^ 
gage)  which  had  not  effidoted  their  discharge  at  St.  Augustin,  had  1%- 
oeived  orders  to  repair.  While  this  was  effidoting  on  the  2dth,  our  m^ 
was  to  take  r^KMO,  so  as  to  be  ready  next  day  to  assail  the  British  at  this 
Bnttes,  and  drive  them  into  the  city. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Murray  within  the  waUs,  than  he  determined 
to  make  a  sortie  with  all  his  troops ;  intending,  either  to  give  battle  if  att 
occasion  presented,  or  else  to  fortify  himself  at  the  Buttes4-Neven,  should 
De  Levis*  force  appear  to  be  too  considerable  to  resist  in  open  field;  for 
the  report  of  a  French  cannoneer  (who  fell  in  while  disembarkii^,  was 
floated  down  the  flood,  and  reclcued  by  some  British  soldiers  on  guard) 
left  no  further  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  force  so  long  spoken  of  had 
arrived.    He  left  the  dty  in  the  morning  of  April  28,  at  the  bcii 
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of  Ids  wliole^garrisoii)^  theivgalan  in  whioli,  no*  iaoluding  offieecs,  alone 
ranbered  7,714  oombaAants.t  Bxeeptii^  m»bo  hundred  mxk  k  hotpiAiJ^ 
Mnmy  left  in  the  place  oxAj  aoldiera  enon^  to  monni  guard,  and,  mlk 
fl  ibroe  fiora  6,000  to  7,000  steng,  adyanoed,  in  two  eolninnB,  witk  28 
oattnon. 

*  "  The  28th  dajof  April,  al>oiit  8  o^clock  in  the  monting,  the  whole  garrison, 
eztdnslTe  of  the  gnards. . .  .marched  out  of  town  with  twenty  pieced  of  IMd 
artillery  ."'i^aftr  Manmer^t. 

t  Belbrring  to  ngimeatal  orden  for  liquidating  arreara  of  pay  up  till  Apdl 
t4tp  or  within  foor  days  of  that  of  the  second  battle  of  Abraham,  we  hare  the 
following  direction  for  paying  the  78th  or  Highland  regiment  then  in  garrison: 

"By  the  Honble.  James  Hurray,  * 
''  Goremor  of  Quebec,  Ac, 
''  Yon  are  hereby  required  and  dbected,  out  of  sneh  moneys  as  shall  come  to 
fwu  handa  for  the  sabsistenoe  of  His  Mnjesty's  foroao  nnder  my  command,  to 
foj  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  Lieut.  James  Anderson,  Dy.  Paymaster  of  Hlft 
ll^esty's  78th  Begt  of  Foot  or  his  assigns  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hua^ 
died  and  sixty-three  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling ;  being  for 
subsistence  of  said  Regiment  between  the  24th  day  of  February  and  the  24th 
day  of  April,  1760,  both  days  inclusire,  as  per  account  annexed :  and  for  so 
doing  this,  with  the  acquittance  of  the  said  Lieut.  James  Hendenon  or  his 
aodgns,  shall  be  to  you  a  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge. 
^Giren  under  my  hand,  at  Quebec,  this  27th  d^y  <^  Norember,  1760. 

(Signed,)        «Ja8.  Mmuux. 
(Countersigned)        «  H.  T.  Obamah^. 
''  To  Bobert  Porter,  Bsq., 

Dy.  Paymaster  General." 

56  Sergeants  fQ  Is.  p.  diem £2  16  0 

66  Corporals  ^  8d.    **  1  17  4 

28  Drummers /®  8d.    "  2  18  8 

1,195  Prirate^    /^  6d.    •<  29  17  6 

1,335  '  Total  for  one  day 35    9    6 

Total  for  60  daya    je2,163  19    6 

(Signed,)  "Jab.  Hihobrsov, 
"  Lt.  and  Dy.  Paymastei^  78th  Regiment.'' 
[We  firmly  beliere  that  Murray's  strength  scarcely  exceeded  a  moiety  of  that 
aaaigned  to  him  in  the  text ;  to  which  M.  G.  appends,  by  way  of  proof,  returns 
of  the  strength  of  one  regiment.  As  we  intimated  before,  there  may  ha^e  been 
Bigoti  (eren  Varvu)  in  the  British  as  well  as  ^he  French  camp.  Thus,  on 
examining  Lieut.  Henderson's  figures,  we  find  that  he  charges  for  61  days'  pay^ 
instead  of  60 :  thus  pocketing,  inadvertently  or  not,  £35  9s.  6d. ;  the  precise 
exoess  oTcr  £2,128  IDs.  Od.  the  proper  total.  But,  in  any  case,  the  document| 
either  on  or  off  the  face  of  it,  does  not  justify  the  author's  hardy  assumptions. 
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De  L^yis,  who  rode  out,  with  his  staff  officers,  far  in  adyanoe  of  his 
men  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  British  on  the  Buttes^Neyea, 
no  sooner  perceived  this  forward  movement  than  he  sent  orders  to  his 
mwn  army  to  qnicken  its  march  towards  the  Plains  of  Ahraham.  Murray 
seeing  only  the  French  van  as  yet,  resolved  to  attack  it  before  the 
soldiers  conld  take  breath  after  their  march ;  but  he  had  to  deal  with  an 
adversary  of  mark,  and  cool  temperament  withal.  The  former  ranged 
his  troops  in  advance  of  the  Buttes,  his  right  resting  on  the  hill  of  Sainte- 
Qenevi^ve,  and  his  1^  touching  the  cliff  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence : 
his  entire  line  extended  about  6  furlongs.  Four  regiments,  under  Colonel 
Burton,  formed  his  right/placed  astraddle  on  the  road  of  Sainte-lPoye. 
Four  regiments,  and  the  Scots  Highlanders,  under  Colonel  Fraser,  form- 
ing  the  left,  were  similarly  ranged  on  the  road  of  St.  Lewis.  Two 
battalions  were  kept  as  a  reserve;  and  besides  these  last,  the  right  flank 
of  the  British  army  was  covered  by  a  corps  of  light  infantry  under  Major 
Dalling;  the  left  flank  by  Captain  Huwen's  company  of  Rangers  and 
100  volunteers,  led  by  Capt.  Macdonald.  All  being  arranged  in  Uie 
form  described,  (leneraJ  Murray  gave  orders  to  advance. 

The  French  van,  composed  of  six  companies  of  grenadiers,  set  in 
battle  order,  part  on  the  right,  in  a  redoubt  erected  by  the  British,  the 
year  preceding,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Anse-du-Foulon ;  part  on  the  left, 
in  Dumont  mill,  the  miller's  house,  the  tannery,  and  other  buildings  close 
by,  on  the  road  to  Sainte-Foye.  The  rest  of  the  army,  on  learning  what 
was  toward,  hastened  its  march,  the  men  closing  ranks  as  they  came  near; 
but  the  three  brigades  were  hardly  formed,  when  the  British  b^an  the 
attack  vigorously. 

Murray  felt  the  importance  of  getting  hold  of  Dumont  mill,  which 
covered  the  passage  (issue)  by  which  the  French  were  debouching,  and 
he  assailed  it  with  superior  numbers.  He  hoped  that,  by  overpowering 
the  grenadiers  who  defended  it,  he  should  be  able  to  fall  afterwards  upon 
the  centre  of  the  force  still  on  its  way,  push  them  far  off  the  line  of 
operation,  and  cut  off  the  French  right  wing,  hemmed  in,  as  it  were, 
on  the  road  of  St.  Lewis. 

L^vis,  to  prevent  this  design,  withdrew  his  right  to  the  entry  of  the 
wood  which  was  in  its  rear,  and  caused  the  grenadiers  to  evacuate  the 
mill,  and  fell  baek,  in  order  to  lessen  the  distance  for  the  arriving  brigades. 
At  this  turn,  Bourlamaque  was  severely  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot, 
which  also  killed  his  horse.  His  soldiers,  left  without  orders,  seeing 
the  grenadiers  hotly  engaged  and  overmatched,  simultaneously  flew  to 
their  support,  and  formed  in  line  just  as  the  enemies  bore  down  on  this 
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point  in  mass  with  all  their  artillery ;  their  field-'pieoes  and  howitzers, 
loaded  with  ball  and  grape,  playing  upon  the  space  occupied  by  this  wing, 
which  staggered  under  so  deadly  a  fire.  The  French  grenadiers  advan- 
ced quick  step,  re-took  the  mill  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  and  kept  it. 
These  brave  soldiers,  commanded  by  Captain  Aiguebelles,  almost  all 
perished  this  day.  While  those  events  were  passing  on  the  left,  De 
L^vis  caused  the  soldiers  to  re-capture  the  redoubt  they  had  evacuated 
in  order  to  fall  back.  The  Oanadians  of  the  Queen's  brigade,  who 
occupied  that  petty  redoubt  and  the  pine  wood  on  the  margin  of  the  cape, 
regained  their  ground  and  soon  charged  in  turn,  supported  by  M.  de  St. 
Luc  and  some  savages.  The  combat  was  not  less  hot  on  this  line  than 
at  the  left.  All  the  troops  were  now  in  action,  and  the  fire  was  heavy 
on  boUi  parts.  Militiamen  were  seen  to  crouch  on  the  ground  to  load 
their  pieces,  rise  up  after  the  cannon-shot  passed  over  them,  and  dash 
finrward  to  shoot  the  British  gunners.  Those  of  Montreal  fought  with 
great  courage,  especially  the  battalion  led  by  the  brave  Colonel  Rh^ume, 
who  was  killed.  This  brigade  posted  in  the  centre,  and  commanded  by 
M.  de  Repentigny,  itself  arrested  on  open  ground  the  British  centre, 
wlien  advancing  at  quick  st^,  and  wiUi  the  advantage  of  high  ground. 
It  also  repulsed  several  charges,  and  sla<^ened,  by  its  firmness  and  rapid 
firing,  the  enemy  when  pressing  the  grenadiers  of  the  left ;  thereby  facili- 
tating their  after  march  onward :  in  fine,  this  was  the  only  brigade  that 
maintained  its  ground  during  the  whole  time  the  obstinate  struggle 
hsted. 

By  this  time,  the  attack,  which  gave  the  British  the  mastery,  for  a 
moment,  over  the  positions  occupied  by  the  French  van  when  the  fight 
begafti,  wafl  everywhere  repulsed,  and  our  people  in  re-possession  of  all  tiie 
ground  they  temporarily  lost ;  thus  Murray's  offensive  movement  by  the 
road  of  Sainte-Foye  had  fisdled,  and  that  check  enabled  the  French  to 
attack  him  in  their  turn. 

Be  L^vis,  observing  that  the  British  general  had  over-weakened  his  left 
to  strengthen  his  right,  resolved  to  profit  by  it  He  ordered  his  troops 
to  charge  the  enemy's  left  wing  |nth  the  bayonet,  and  to  thrust  the 
British  off  the  St.  Lewis  road  on  to  that  of  Sainte-Foye.  By  this 
manoQuvre,  he  took  in  fiank  the  whole  of  Murray's  army,  drove  the  corps 
headlong  off  the  height  of  Sainte-Genevidve,  and  cut  off  the  enemy  from 
the  line  of  retreat  to  the  city.  Colonel  Poulardier  dashed  forward  at 
the  head  of  the  Boyal  Eoussillon  brigade,  attacked  the  British  impetu- 
<Hi8ly,  transpierced  their  whole  mass,  and  put  them  to  flight  At  the 
nme  time  Iheir  iight  troops  gave  way,  and  the  fugitives,  throwing  them- 
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fldves  in  firont  snd  in  tear  of  tiie  «nQraj*8  oentre,  otoied  his  fire  to  be 
sinpended.  De  L^yis  profited  by  tkiB  disorder  to  oa«8e  hie  own  left  to 
oltaxge  the  Britieh  r^ht  wing,  which  the  fi)rmer  oompletelj  routed. 

Then  the  whole  French  srm j  advanced  in  porsnit  of  Uie  beaten  fte ; 
bat  as  his  flight  was  rapid,  the  short  distance  they  had  to  ran  did  not 
allow  of  throwing  them  towards  the  river  fit  Oharles.  De  L^yis,  nevw- 
tMesB,  might  have  been  aUe  to  effoet  this  object  bat  for  an  cnrder  ill  defiv- 
9ied  by  an  officer,  whom  he  diaiged  to  call  apon  the  Qaeen's  brigade  Ao 
sostain  the  charge  of  the  EoyalRonssillon  brigade  at  the  right;  andirtM^ 
instead  of  causing  it  to  execute  the  prescribed  movement,  thus  made  i^ 
take  place  behind  the  left  wing. 

The  enemy  left  in  the  victors'  hands  their  whde  artillery,  ammunitioii, 
and  the  intrenching  took  they  brou^t  with  them,  besides  a  portion  of 
the  wounded.  Their  loss  was  considerable ;  nearly  a  fburtii  of  their 
soldiers  being  killed  or  wounded.  Had  the  Frendii  been  less  <VM*gqffi 
than  they  were,  and  assailed  the  city  without  allowing  the  enemy  timeio 
reoover  themselves,  it  would  probably  have  fallen  again  under  Uie  domi- 
nation of  its  former  masters,  says  Knox ;  for  such  was  the  confusioB, 
tibat  the  British  neglected  to  re-man  the  ramparts;  the  sentinels  weie 
mbsent  from  their  posts  when  the  fugitives  soaght  shdter  in  the  lower- 
town  ;  even  the  city  gates  stood  open  Gx  some  time.  But  it  was  impai- 
aible  to  exact  further  service  from  the  oonquerors.  They  had  to  oppoK 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  22  cannon  that  of  only  three  small  pieeei^ 
which  they  painfully  dragged  across  the  marsh  of  La  Su^e.  Thej,  tOQ, 
experienced  great  loss,  having  been  obliged  to  form  rank  and  remain 
long  immovable  under  the  enemies'  fire.  A  brigadier,  six  cdonds  ia 
majors  and  97  other  offieen,  with  a  savage  chief,  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  numbers  of  the  two  contending  armies  were  nearly  co-equal,  fiw 
Be  L^vis  left  several  detachments  to  protect  his  artillery,  badges,  and 
the  bridge  of  Jaoques-Oartier  river,  in  order  to  assure  himaelf  a  way^ 
retreat,  incase  he  were  worsted.    The  cavahy  took  no  part  in  the  action. 

The  savages,  who  were  nearly  all  in  the  wood  behind  during  the  %ht, 
spread  over  the  vacated  battle-field,  when  the  French  were  pursoing 
*ihe  enemy,  and  felled  many  of  the  wounded  British,  whose  aoalps  w«M 
afterwards  found  upon  the  neighboring  bushes.  As  soon  as  De  LdvM 
was  apprised  of  Uiis  massacre,  he  took  vigorous  measures  for  putting  a 
stop  to  it.  Within  a  comparatively  narrow  space;  nearly  2,500  men  had 
been  struck  by  buUete ;  the  patches  of  snow  and  ic^  puddles  on  ibe 
ground  were  reddened  with  the  bloodshed  that  the  frozen  ground  refuad 
to  absorb ;  and  the  wounded  survivors  of  the  battle  and  of  the  butcheiy 
of  the  savages  were  immersed  in  pools  of  gore  and  filth,  ankle4eep. 
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{The  traiidport  of  tiie  wounded,  whioh  took  up  miioh  time,  formed  tbe 
ooncladiiig  act  oi  the  sangoinarj  drama  performed  thk  day.  The  wound- 
ed were  borne  to  the  Qeneral  Hosj^tal,  l)ie  distanee  to  whidi  was  much 
ineteaaed  by  the  deriations  from  the  straight  way  to  it  that  had  to  be 
made.  ''  It  wants  another  kind  oi  pen  than  mine/'  wrote  a  nnn  from 
the  bouse  of  suffering,  "to  de|HOt  the  horrcHrs  we  have  had  to  see  and 
hear,  daring  the  24  hours  that  the  Cranat  hither  lasted,  the  eries  of  the 
cfying  and  tbe  lamentations  of  those  interested  in  their  &te.  A  strength 
more  thmi  human  is  needM  at  suoh  a  time,  to  save  those  engaged  ib 
lading  suoh  sufferers  firom  sinking  under  their  task. 

"  After  baying  dressed  more  than  500  patients,  placed  on  beds  obtain- 
ed from  the  king's  magasines,  there  still  remained  others  unproyided 

wi^  resting-^places.     Our  granges  and  caUlensheds  were  AiU  of  them 

We  had  in  our  infirmaries  72  offioers,  of  whom  33  died.  Amputations  of 
kgB  and  arms  were  gcHug  on  everywhere.  To  add  to  our  affliction,  linen 
for  dressing  ran  out,  and  we  were  fain  to  have  reoourse  to  our  sheets  and 


''  It  was  not  with  us  now  as  after  the  first  battle,  when  we  could  have 
leeourse,  for  aid,  to  the  hotpUaiidres  of  Quebec... the  British  having 
taken  possession  of  thdr  house,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ursulines  and 
private  dwellings,  for  the  reception  of  their  wounded,  who  were  even  in 
greater  number  than  ours.  There  were  brought  to  us  20  British  officers, 
'whom  tiieir  own  people  had  not  time  to  carry  away,  and  whom  we  had  to 
take  charge  of...'' 

After  the  action,  which  lasted  three  hours,  the  French  took  post  on  the 
Buttes-4-N0veu,  and  established  their  camp  on  the  same  plains  where 
^y  had  just  so  glorioulsy  avenged  our  defeat  thereupon  in  the  preceding 

Next  day,  the  labors  of  the  siege  b^n.  It  was  decided  to  crown 
with  a  peralld  the  heights  fronting  the  three  upper  bastions  of  the  city, 
and  that  thereon  batteries  should  be  erected,  in  expectancy  of  the  arrival 
of  ammunition  and  heavy  ordnance  which  had  been  demanded  from 
Prance.  M.  de  Pontieroy  had  charge  of  the  siege ;  four  batteries  were 
tttaUished  on  the  Buttes,  besides  a  fifth,  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the « 
J^wer  St,  Oharles,  to  take  the  rampart  in  reverse.  The  four  first  mention- 
^  cost  much  labor  to  construct,  because,  working  on  the  living  rock 
in  order  to  form  the  epaulements,  it  was  necessary  to  fetch  the  earth  from 
*  gieat  distance,  in  sacks.  Thebesi^rs  could  not  open  fire  till  the  11th 
<tf  May ;  but  the  distance  of  the  city  walls,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  bat- 
^*>ing  pieces,  gave  small  expectation  of  their  making  a  breach,  if  the 
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facing  were  at  all  solid.    Besides,  the  fire  of  the  besi^rs  was  so  miidi 
superior. 

By  shutting  himself  in  Quebec,  Murray  meant  to  make  a  stiff  resis- 
tance till  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Britain,  whither  he  had  hastily  des- 
patched a  vessel  with  information  of  the  presence  of  the  French.  He 
addressed  these  words  to  his  troops :  ''  If  the  issue  of  the  action  of  the 
2Qth  April  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
our  affairs  are  not  so  discouraging  as  to  deprive  us  of  all  hope.  I  know 
by  experience  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers  under  my  command,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  strain  every  nerve  to  regain  what  has  been  lost  A 
fleet  is  expected,  and  reinforcements  are  already  on  the  way.  I  ask  the 
officers  and  soldiers  to  bear  their  fatigues  with  patience;  and  I  beg  thai 
they  will  expose  themselves  with  a  good  heart  to  all  perils :  it  is  a  duty 
ihey  owe  their  king  and  country,  as  well  as  to  themselves." 

He  caused  his  people  to  work  without  ceasing  at  the  city  fortificatioDe 
on  the  landward  side :  new  embrazures  were  opened  in  the  ramparts, 
behind  which  his  army  encamped ;  the  parapet  which  covered  the  men 
was  strengthened  by  an  embankment  formed  of  facines  and  earth ;  and 
on  these  works  104  cannon  were  mounted,  most  of  them  of  heavy  calibre, 
taken  from  the  batteries  on  the  port  side,  which  were  of  little  utility 
there.  The  projectiles  thrown  from  the  Hue  of  defence,  told  upon  the 
environs  of  the  French  camp  and  places  two  miles  beyond.  The  besiege 
ers  had  as  yet  only  15  pieces  to  attack  with;  the  greater  number  of 
which,  all  being  of  small  calibre  too,  became  unserviceable  in  a  short 
time ;  while,  for  want  of  ammunition,  only  20  shots  apiece  were  fired  from 
any  of  them,  during  every  24  hours.  All  that  the  French  could  do  was 
to  protect  their  lines,  and  wait  for  succor  from  France.  But  the  time 
running  on,  every  day  increased  doubts  as  to  the  expected  aid.  On  their 
side,  the  besieged,  despite  their  ramparts  and  great  guns,  felt  not  assured 
of  safety  till  a  fleet  should  arrive  from  Britain.  Thus,  in  both  camps, 
the  belief  was  mutual,  that  the  city  would  finally  belong  to  the  nation 
whose  standard  should  first  unfurl  in  the  port.  ^  Matters  with  us  had 
arrived  at  such  a  pass  (adds  Knox),  that  if  a  French  fleet  had  entered 
the  gulf  before  ours,  the  place  would  have  &llen  again  into  the  hands 
of  its  original  masters.''  Accordingly  every  man,  besi^er  or  besieged, 
directed  his  regards  towards  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  to  see  whose  nation's 
flag  would  be  first  to  come  in  sight.  The  military  power  of  the  two 
nations,  severally  present  in  this  distant  region,  were  now  in  equipoise; 
and  that  which  bore  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  would,  by  laying  it  in  the 
balance,  incline  the  beam  to  its  own  side,  and  the  vast  territory  of  New 
France  become  its  glorious  prize. 
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On  the  9ih  of  Hay  a  frigate  entered  the  port.  ''  Such  were  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  soldiery,",' says  the  British  historian,  "  that  we  remained 
long  in  suspense,  not  daring  to  look  fixedly  in  the  fatefnl  quarter ;  but 
soon  were  we  oonyinoed  that  the  stranger  was  from  Britain.  Not  bat 
that  some  among  ns,  willing  to  seem  wiser  than  their  neighbors,  sought  to 
elond  onr  joy  by  obstinately  maintaining  a  contrary  opinion ;  till  all 
donbts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  frigate's  saluting  the  city  with  21  guns, 
and  by  her  men  launching  a  boat  and  making  for  the  shore.  "  No  tongue 
can  express,"  he  continues,  '^  the  intensity  of  pleasure  which  pervaded  the 
minds  of  the  ^ole  garrison  at  this  time.  Officers  and  soldiers  both 
mounted  the  ramparts  facing  the  French  camp,  and  during  an  hour  hur- 
ra'd  continuously,  throwing  their  hats  up  in  the  air  t  The  city,  the 
enemy's  camp,  the  port,  and  the  neighboring  oountiy  for  several  miles 
around,  resounded  with  our  acclamations  and  the  booming  of  our  can- 
non ;  for  the  soldiers  in  the  delirium  of  their  joy,  did  not  tire  of  salute- 
firing  for  a  long  time.*  In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  proper  notion 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  time,  to  those  who  have  not  suffered  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  siege ;  or  to  one  who  has  not  found  himself,  along  with 
dear  friends  and  brave  fellow-countrymen,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  cruel 
death," 

If  there  was  unbounded  joy  prevaiUng  among  the  besi^ed,  the  event 
that  caused  it  lessened,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  hopes  of  the  besieg- 
ers. Nevertheless,  the  frigate  just  arrived  might  be  an  isolated  vessel  t 
and  the  latter  would  not  yet  give  up  all  hope.  "  It  was  only  two  days 
before,  that  their  batteries  opened  fire  on  the  city  1"  May  15,  two  other 
British  war  ships  entered  the  port  Then  De  L^vis  decided  on  raising 
the  siege,  being  apprehensive  of  having  his  retreat  cut  off,  and  losing  his 
magarine  stores ;  for  the  enemy  were  stronger  on  the  flood  than  the  French, 
who  had  only  two  frigates,  both  ill  armed  and  without  proper  crews.  M. 
de  Vauquelin,  who  commanded  them,  fell,  sword  in  hand  and  covered 
with  honorable  wounds,  into  the  enemy's  power,  after  an  heroic  combat 
of  two  hours,  maintained  against  several  frigates,  opposite  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles^  Almost  all  his  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  seanty  crew  of  VAtalanUy  aboard  which  vessel  he  had  hoisted  his 
flag,  and  would  not  strike  it.* 

'  Brare  as  he  proved  himself  to  be,  Oaptain  Vaaqaelin  was  ill  received  (at 
court)  when  he  returned  to  France.  The  Moniteur  de  la  Fhtte  of  1867,  in  an 
article  on  this  mariner,  reconnts  the  following  touching  particulars  : — 

''It  is  wsll  known  that  Jean  Vauquelin,  the  celebrated  naval  captain,  highlj 
r«f  iitod  for  his  rare  merit  and  admirable  intrepidity,  after  distingulBhing  himself 
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The  French  anny  raised  the  ei^  of  Qnebeo  iwABg  the  mgfat  of  May 
16-17,  after  throwing  into  the  flood,  below  the  elift  of  the  Fonlon,  a 
portion  of  Its  artillery.    It  was  not  pnrsned  in  its  retreat    Thus  tenni- 

greaUj  in  defending  Louisiana,  and,  afterwarda,  the  city  of  Quebec,  was  through 
iome  dark  intrigues,  disgraced  and  put  in  prison.  Despite  his  reclamations, 
and  those  o/his  family,  he  died  in  the  year  1763,  without  haring  had  his  case 
tried.  Some  authors  eren  say  that  he  was  assassinated  in  his  prison,  but  this 
report  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  attested. 

<<He  left  behind  him  a  son,  Pierre  Vauquelin,  who  dcTOted  himself  at  an  eariy 
age  to  the  study  of  AiHcan  history  and  geography ;  his  researches  in  which 
obtained  for  him  a  prize,  in  1771,  from  the  Academy  of -Lyons. 

"  This  young  aavaiUj  highly  recommended  by  a  brare  officer  who  knew  hia 
connections  (the  marquis  de  Yaudreuil),  was,  in  1774,  placed  by  Turgot,  inthe 
admiralty  office,  where  he  occupied  his  leisure  time  in  drawing  up  a  memorial 
narrating  the  career  and  serrices  of  his  fiither,  (in  hope  of  hia  merits  being 
acknowledged  and  his  memory  cleared  of  blame  by  rehabiUioHon).  A  cfircQ»- 
SMuce,  occurring  fortuitously,  came  in  aid  of  this  work  of  filial  piety. 

<<  In  1775,  queen  Marie- Antoinette  was  present  at  the  first  communion  by  some 
young  £^ls  of  the  commune  of  Meudon ;  and,  after  the  ceremony  was  orer,  one 
among  them,  chosen  by  the  others,  presented  to  her  majesty  a  fine  nosegay  of 
white  roses ;  ^citing,  at  the  same  time,  a  complimentary  address,  prepared 
beforehand,  thanking  the  queen  for  the  honor  she  had  done  the  rural  parishion- 
ers, by  condescending  to  come  among  them. 

*<  The  young  girl  charged  with  this  du^  was  Miss  Bliaabeth  Tauqu^hi,  th^n 
aged  13,  who  lived  with  one  of  her  aunts  at  Meudon.  She  pleased  the  queen 
greatly ;  who,  after  embracing  her,  asked  whether  she  could  do  anything  for 
her. 

<<  The  youthfhl  lady,  not  disconcerted,  but  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  re- 
plied, '  I  make  bold  to  solicit  your  Majesty  that  you  would  cause  Justice  to  be 
rendered  to  the  good  name  of  my  grand&ther.' 

*^  The  noble  heart  of  the  queen  was  softened  on  hearing  this  appeal.  Sbs 
again  embraced  the  girl  and  promised  that  her  request  should  not  be  ne^^eoted. 
Nor  was  it;  for,  that  rery  day,  she  informed  the  king  of  what  had  passed. 
Louis  Xyi,  erer  good,  ever  just,  ordered  M.  de  Sartines,  thenmiuster  of  marine, 
to  make  inquiries  regarding  Jean  Vauquelin,  and  let  him  know  the  result. 

"  The  inquest  was  entered  upon  at  once.  Among  the  witnesses  examined 
were  Lapeyrouse,  the  marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  and  members  of  the  family  of  the 
marquis  de  Montcalm,  the  hero  of  Oana^.  The  inquiries  made  were  eminently 
farorable  to  the  memory  of  Vauquelin  ;  they  attested  the  glorious  serrices  he 
had  performed  as  a  French  naral  officer,  and  prored  Uie  ixijustice  of  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  him  in  his  latter  years. 

"  Louis  XYI  caused  the  son  of  the  deceased  to  be  presented  to  him ;  and, 
letting  M.  Vauquelin  know  the  result  of  the  inquest,  told  him  that  his  Other's 
serrices  would  not  be  forgotten.  The  latter  presented  to  the  king  a  copy  of 
his  Memoir  on  the  geography  of  Africa.    Some  months  afterwards,  Louis  awt 
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Mled  iUe  atort  bat  spirited  eampi^ ;  iHuob,  pNfortiaaa%  to  tfae 
BiudiMr  of  tlie  ooHtbataQts,  invdred  nnvfloal  lahor^  oansed  maoH  Uood- 
iked,  aad  fnished  by  ezbaustiDg  Um  wbolo  Buntarial  lesoiuees  of  the 
Gukftdian  army.  From  tluB  time  the  FiomIi  eame  among  us  beouuB 
desperate  indeed. 

De  L^ria,  being  bo  longer  able  to  keep  his  tareope  in  band  for  want  ot 
profisionBy  di^)GrBed  soet  of  them  aboi»t  the  eonntrj  to  seek  their  snb- 
nstenoe.  He  retained,  however,  1,500  men ;  posting  them  nnder  tiie 
^aige  of  M.  Dnmas,  at  intervals  between  Pointe^anz-Trembles  and 
Jaeqoes-Oartier  river,  to  observe  any  Hkovements  the  enemy  might  make 
from  Qnebee.  Snob  was  the  situation  of  the  golfward  region  of  Gaaada, 
at  the  dose  of  Jane,  1760. 

Up  to  this  time,  nothing  of  importanoe  had  oeoarred  at  its  opposite  ex- 
trani^.  Early  in  April,  H.  de  Boogainville  repaired  to  the  Lde^nx-Noiz, 
being  changed  with  the  command  at  Lake  Champlain  frontier ;  and  Cap- 
tain Poodbot,  taken  prisoner  at  Niagara  bat  since  exchanged,  replaced 
H.  Desandrooins  at  Fort  de  L^vis ;  the  latter  acting  as  an  engineer  i|i 
the  Qoebee  expedition.  After  this  finished,  500  men  were  sent  to 
atrengthoi  the  foroe  at  Ghamplain ;  and  500  more  to  the  app^  St.  Law- 
rence rapids,  where  La  Come  commanded.  At  this,  date,  the  French 
remanent  forces  embodied  were  thus  distriboted  ;  800  to  900  men  de- 
fended the  rapids  above  Montreal ;  1,200,  posted  near  Lake  Champlain, 
Ac ;  and  1,500  in  observation  of  Qaebec  as  aforesaid^  The  other  Cana- 
dians, seeing  that  all  was  thenceforth  lost,  betook  themselves  sorrowfrdfy 
to  their  homesteads,  there  to  dispate  with  the  famished  soldiers  billeted 
npcm  them  the  possession  of  soch  scn^  of  food  as  might  still  be  had. 
Decimated,  rained  by  a  long  war,  their  latest  hqpes  were  crashed  by  the 
mteUig^rae,  that  not  only  all  farther  military  saccor  horn  France  was 
denied,  bat  also  that  the  royal  treasury  of  France  itself,  incapable  of  meet- 
ing home  calls,  was  in  no  condition  to  repay  the  advances  the  Canadians 
had  made  to  the  government ;  in  short,  that  payment  of  the  colonial  bills 
fawn  npon  it  were  saspended  for  the  time.  Yaadreoil  and  Bigot  were 
apprised  of  this  measore  by  an  o£Bunal  circnlar;  in  which  they  were  as- 
sued,  however,  that  the  exchequer  bilk  drawn  in  1757  and  1758  would 

him  on  aa  important  mission  to  Morocco,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  admir- 
•blj.  In  1777,  the  ministry  having  decided  to  establish  permanent  relations  in 
the  fitfthest  Orient,  Yanqnelin,  appointed  king's- consul  in  Ohina,  obtained  an 
txefuahar  bb  snch  from  Kien-Long,  its  reigning  emperor.  The  fact  has  never 
cbteined  publicity  till  now.  M.  Vaaqnelin  rendered  great  serrices,  and  left  a 
fcod  personal  repute,  in  Ghina." 
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be  paid  in  three  montJui  after  the  anticipated  peace,  with  interest ;  thai 
those  drawn  in  1759  would  be  diaoharged,  in  like  manner,  18  montba 
after  a  peace ;  and  as  for  the  intendant's  promissory  notes  tiiey  would  be 
liquidated  as  soon  as  oenyenient.  This  news  startled  those  concerned, 
like  a  thunderbolt:  there  was  owing  by  France  to  the  colonials,  more 
than  40  million  firancs  (say  £1,600,000  staling) ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  them  whe  was  not  a  creditor  of  the  state.  ^'  The  paper-monej 
among  us^''  wrote  M.  de  L^yis  to  the  minister,  '^  is  entirely  discredited,  and 
the  people  are  in  despair  about  it.  They  have  sacrificed  their  all  for  the 
conservation  of  Canada  (to  France)*  Now  they  find  themselves  ruined, 
resouiceleBs ;  but  we  do  our  best  to  restore  their  confidence."  It  was 
in  this  letter  the  French  general  informed  the  minister  that  he  was  no 
longer  aUe  to  keep  the  field ;  tiiat  provisions,  ammunition,  aU  kinds  of 
stores,  were  used  up ;  and  that  the  regulars,  whose  battalions  had  heem, 
thinned  of  their  officers  and  veteran  soldiers  (through  casualties),  did  not 
exceed  3,100  combatants,  induding  the  colonial  stipendiary  corps,  900 
strong. 

De  L^vis  having  personally  inspected  the  Ohamplain^  frontier,  sent 
thither  an  additional  battalion,  and,  promenading  the  country,  profited 
by  the  confidence  the  people  pablidy  manifested  towards  him,  to  revive 
their  zeal  and  courage,  and  to  calm  their  fears  regarding  the  paper-money  ; 
also  to  persuade  them  to  Aimish  some  few  supplies.  There  was  now  no 
gunpowder  in  store  for  the  troops,  at  a  time  when  the  British  were  about 
to  take  tiie  field  with  three  laige  armies;  which  were  to  move,  one  from 
Quebec,'  on  Montreal ;  a  second  to  advance  direct  from  Lake  ChamplaiH, 
thither ;  while  a  third  was  coming  down  on  that  city  from  Oswego. 

The  British  corps  earliest  in  the  arena  was  a  detaohment  led  by  Gen- 
eral Murray.  The  arrival  of  the  three  British  vessels  at  Quebec,  in  mid- 
May,  was  followed  by  that  of  Lord  Colville*s  fleet ;  and  the  naval  force 
now  before  the  city  comprised  six  ships  of  the  line,  with  8  smaller  vessds 
of  war ;  but  ike  land-force  sent,  under  Lord  Bollo,  did  not  arrive  till  enrhf 
in  July.  On  the  14th  of  that  month,  Murray,  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
behind,  embarked  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  his  army  stores  in  32  sailing 
vessel4^yx>ut  250  baigea,  and  nine  floating  batteries,  in  order  to  ascend 
the  St.  Eawrence.  He  passed  by  without  assailing  Jacquee-Cartier  fort, 
in  which  were  200  men,  under  the  Marquis  d'Albeigotti;  a  post  which 
was  not  surrendered  till  September  ensuing,  when  Colonel  Fraser  ad- 
vanced i^nst  it  with  1,000  men.  At  Sorel,  Murray  was  joined  by 
two  regiments,  under  Lord  Bollo.  b  the  last  days  of  August,  he  was 
still  at  Yarennes.    Become  very  drcumspect  since  the  affiiirof  April  28, 
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he  TeBolyed  to  stay  there  till  the  amval  of  Gten^ral  Amherst  and  brigadier 
Haviland.  He  was  informed  that  De  L^vis  had  re-onited  the  detach- 
nents,  whicli  were  posted  &om  Jaoques-Cartier  upwards  (they  Ming 
back,  to  avoid  the  ehanoe  of  being  outflanked) ;  and  that  the  chevalier 
was  only  watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity  in  order  to  attack  any 
British  c(Mrpfl  separately.  When  on  his  way,  he  received  submission  from 
the  people  pf  several  parishes :  that  of  Sorel  (where  there  was  a  petty  in- 
trenched eamp,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  attack)  and  some  others,  he 
subjected  to  eonflagradon.  At  Yarennes,  he  announced  that  he  would 
bum  all  villages  whose  inhabitants  did  not  disarm,  and  that  the  Canadian 
regulars  would  be  transported  to  France  along  with  the  French  soldiers. 
The  army  of  Amherst,  and  Haviland's  brigade,  were  then  approaching 
Montreal.  This  menace  had  the  effect  desired;  and  400  men,  out  of 
Boucherville  alone,  came  in  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty.  From  all  parts 
the  militiamen,  seeing  that  the  colony  was  lost  to  France,  gave  up  their 
anns;  while,  concurrently,  the  regulars,  famished  and  despairing,  deserted 
in  great  numbers.  Sept  7,  Haviland's  army  came  up;  and  this  served 
as  a  signal  for  the  few  savages  who  still  held  to  the  French,  to  depart  all 
together. 

Haviland  had  left  fort  St  Frederic,  Aug.  11,  with  3,500  men.  Bou- 
gamville  retired  before  him,  quitting  successively  the  Isle-aux-Noix,  St. 
John's,  and  other  posts;  so  that  the  former  reached  Longueuil  without 
strikmg  a  blow,  and  was  free  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Murray. 

The  principal  army  was  that  of  Amherst,  who  arrived  from  Schenectady 
iit  Oswego,  July  9,  with  a  part  of  his  forces ;  and  was  joined,  soon  there- 
wter,  by  luB  rear-guard,  under  Brig.-Oeneral  Gage.  This  army,  11,000 
.  strong,  descending  the  St  Lawrence,  halted  before  fort  de  L^vis.  M. 
Ponchot,  deserted  by  the  savages,  had  only  200  -men  in  garrison.  He 
resisted  stoutly,  however,  and  even  repelled  an  assault:  it  was  only  when 
he  saw  his  entrenchments  destroyed,  the  batteries  ruined,  all  his  officers 
and  a  third  of  the  garrison  killed  or  wounded,  that  he  would  surrender ; 
baring  had  spirit  enough  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  army  11,000  strong, 
^xamg  twelve  days,  with  barely  200  men* 

Amherst  resumed  his  descent,  Aug.  31.  The  passage  of  the  rapids 
^^  a  perilous  operation;  but  he  chose  to  brave  the  danger  in  order  to 
^  every  route  against  the  French ;  who  spoke  of  retreating,  if  occasion 
ttose,  from  Montreal  to  Detroit,  and  f^om  Detroit  into  Louisiana.  He 
lost^  at  the  Cedars*  rapids,  64  barges  and  88  men ;  and  attained  (driving 
^  Come  before  him)  the  village  of  Lachine,  3  leagues  from  Montreal 
He  landed  on  the  ishmd  Sep.  6,  and  invested  the  city,  on  its  eastern  side, 
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ite  flune  day.    He  leociTed,  ob  faiB  way  Hiither,  the  nhniflnom  of  tte 
iBfaabitanto  cf  fhe  m^boring  ooitBtry.    The  two  odier  Britiili  anoMt. 
irliieh  he  had  expected  lo  j<Hii  h]0,  beleaguered  the  qypoaite  ode  of  tlw 
place  on  the  SiAn  so  thid;  Moiftieal  was  Bummnded  hj  a  ooUeetm  amy 
more  than  17,000  strong,  provided  wHh  nvmerona  cannon. 

Montreal,  boDt  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  island  of  tiiat  none, 
between  a  lemaricable  woody  he%ht  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  efnoivded 
by  a  mere  enclosing  wall  some  2  <«  3  feet  thick,  ran  np  to  keep  ost  sav- 
ages, and  unfit  to  withstand  the  shock  of  artillery.  This  wall,  protected 
by  a  fosB^,  was  mounted  with  six  small  pieces  c^  cannon.  A  batteiy, 
containing  nx  rusty  guns,  tqyped  a  Mllock  within  tiie  walls.  Such  were 
the  defences  behind  which  were  shdiered  the  wrecks  of  ^  French  army  t 
wliioh,  including  inhaUtants  stiM  under  arms,  was  now  reduced  to  about 
8,000  men  in  all ;  exclusiye  of  500  soldiers  who  guarded  Saint^^Hden's 
island,  situated  opposite  to  ^e  city.  The  forces  had  prorision  in  steve 
only  for  fifteen  days,  and  as  much  anmiunition  as  one  encounter  woiUI 
exhaust. 

During  ihe  night  of  Sept.  6^7,  M.  de  Yaadreuil  called  a  council  of 
war.  Intendant  Bigot  thereat  read  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  the  cohny, 
and  a  project  for  capitulating.  All  present  expressed  an  opinion  that 
an  adyantageouB  capitulation  would  be  preferaMe  fi!ir  the  peo;^  and  mors 
honorable  to  the  troops,  than  a  resistance  which  could  d^er  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  colony  only  for  a  few  days :  accordingly,  next  morning^ 
Colonel  Bougainville  was  direotcd  to  propose  to  the  enemy  a  truce  for  a 
month.  This  being  refused,  he  was  sent  again  with  the  articles  of  sur- 
render above  mentioned,  55  in  number.  Amherst  agreed  to  nearfy  all  of 
them  ;.exoeptii^  indeed,  but  two,  vis.  one  stipulating  perpetual  neutnlity 
finr  the  Canadians,  ihe  other  demandii^  '^  all  the  honors  of  war  "  fot  thA 
evacuating  garrison.  The  latter  denial  much  piqued  De  L^vis,  wfa» 
threatened  to  retire  to  Sainte-Helen's,  and  defend  it  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity ;  but  De  Yaudreuil  ordered  him  to  disarm,  and  the  capitulation  was 
ngned  September  8, 1760. 

By  this  celebrated  act,  Canada  passed  finally  under  British  dominatioiu 
Free  exercise  of  the  catholic  reli^n  was  guaranteed  to  its  people.  Cer- 
tain q>ecified  eodesiastical  brotherhoods,  and  all  communities  of  rdt- 
gieutes,  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  goods,  constitutions,  and 
privileges ;  but  like  advantages  were  revised  (or  delayed)  to  the  Jesuits 
Franciscans  (ReooUets),  and  Sulpioians^  until  the  king  should  be  consult- 
ed on  the  subject.  The  same  reservation  was  made  as  to  the  parochial 
clergy's  titles.    In  respect  of  Canadian  jurisprudence  (ISet  Am^vsa^ret^  c( 
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tdujooffB)  «8ked  tQ  be  preserved  iniaot,  it  w«8  replied,  that  the 
inhaUtants  were  now  subjects  of  his  British  Majesty  (and  would  be  treat- 
ed aa  sueh).  ArtUe  37  was  inserted  to  tranquilliae  the  minds  of  those 
pflSBessed  of  real  pr(^rty  (2ef  fi>riime$  parHculi^es) ;  and  the  feudal 
l^ndholdera  (lA^meur^)  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  intercalation  therein 
of  tanns  oonservatiYe  of  their  ri^ts  of  every  kind :  at  least  the  words 
%is  inserted,  read  as  if  they  secured  their  seigniorial  privileges. 

The  Briti^  took  possesG^on  of  Montreal  the  same  day.  The  govemor- 
gmeral,  Chevalier  de  L^vis,  the  troops,  the  officers,  both* military  and 
oivil,  all  embarked  for  Franpe.  Before  cietting  out,  M.  de  Yandreuil  sent 
an  order  to  M.  de  Belestre,  commandant  of  Detroit  (wh^re  300  to  400 
Canadian  families  were  settled),  as  well  as  to  the  chie&  of  other  posts  in  the 
^ke  countries,  to  surrender  them  to  Major  Bogers,  a  famous  partisan,  or 
to  his  de^tiefi.  There  re-passed  into  Europe  about  185  officers,  2,400 
sfddieos,  valid  and  invalid,  and  fully  600  sailors,  domestics,  women  and 
children.  The  smallness  of  this  proved,  at  once,  the  cruel  ravages  of  ihe 
war,  the  paucity  of  embarkations  of  succor  sent  from  France,  and  the  great 
numerical  superioiity  of  the  victor.  The  most  notable  colonists,  at  the 
SfUjue  time,  left  the  i)Quntry.  Tlieir  ^migration  was  ^co^raged,  that  of 
the  Canadian  ofScers  especially,  whom  tiie  conquerors  desired  to  be  rid 
0^  and  whom  they  eagerly  stimulated  to  pass  to  France.  Canada  lost,  by 
Sos  self^ezpatnation,  the  most  .precious  poxtipn  pf  its  people,  invaluable 
as  its  i^embers  wero  from  their  experience,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
knowledge  of  public  and  commercial  afEsdrs. 

Thus^  by  the  year  1761,  French  domination  existed  no  longer  in  any 
part  of  Capada,  after  a  duration  of  a  century  and  a  half.  When  quitting 
the  countiy,  M.  de  Yaudrenil  paid  this  homage  to  its  people  in  a  letter 
to  the  ministry :  *^  With  these  beautiiul  and  vast  countries,  France  loses 
70,000  inhabitants  of  a  rare  qualify;  a  race  of  people  unequalled  for 
their  docility,  bravery,  and  loyalty.  The  vexations  they  have  suffered^ 
tot  m^ny  years,  more  especially  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  re- 
duction of  Quebec, — ^all  without  a  murmur,  or  importuning  their  king 
for  relief, — sufficiently  manifest  their  perfect  submissiveness.'' 

As  for  the  French  army  of  Canada,  the  mere  recital  of  its  deeds  is  its 
))eit  eulogiuin.  J^eyer  had  France  moro  intrepid  or  moro  devoted  soldiers. 
Ten  weak  battalions,  oflenest  recruited  in  that  country  itself  for  want  of 
ffjeti  from  Eu|ope,  had  to  defend  that  immense  territory  which  extends 
from  Acadia  to  Lake  Erie  and  beyond,  against  tenfold  numbers  of  foes. 

Very  few  of  those  brave  men  i^turned  to  that  native  land,  in  which.  •. 
Spot  ef-chief  did  this  justice  to  .their  merits  :  ''  Th^  have  performed^ 
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prodigies  of  valor/'  wrote  he  to  the  minister  on  his  retam ;  adding, ''  Aeft 
like  the  armed  Canadians,  gave  repeated  proo&  (eepeoially  on  April  the 
28th)  that  the  conservation  of  Oanada  were  ensured,  had  it  depended  on 
their  zeal  and  oonrage  alone ;  and  it  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes and  &talities,  which,  for  some  time  past,  befell  the  country,  that  the 
hoped-for  succors  from  France  were  not  sent  at  the  critical  moment.  How- 
ever scanty  they  might  have  been,  these  would,  in  connection  with  our 
latest  victory,  have  ensured  the  re-capture  of  Quebec"  In  the  same 
despatch  De  L^vis  reported  of  the  governor-general,  that  he  had,  to  ^le 
latest  moment,  done  all  for  the  colony's  well  being  that  ^midenoe  and 
experi^ce  could  suggest. 

The  chevalier  himself,  after  a  short  stay  in  France,  had  a  command 
assigned  him  in  the  French  army  then  campaigning  in  Oermany :  where 
he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Johannisberg,  gained  in  1762  by  the  Prinoe 
de  Cond^,  over  the  famous  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  After  the  war 
concluded,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Artois,  nominated  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  created  a  duke  in  1784.  Three  years  afterwards  he  died  at 
Arras,  whither  he  had  gone  to  preside  at  a  convocation  of  the  severd 
orders  of  the  province.  The  latter  caused  his  remains  to  be  buried  in  that 
city  with  great  observance,  and  set  up  a  funereal  monument  in  its  cathe- 
dral, to  honor  his  memory. 

His  military  career  in  Canada,  especially  after  Montcalm's  death, 
favorably  manifested  his  courage  in  action  and  his  skill  in  the  art  of  war. 
His  very  presence  in  the  field  seemed  to  ensure  success ;  for  every  fight 
he  took  part  in  became  a  victory :  and  we  dare  almost  assure  durselves, 
that  had  he  been  present  at  Quebec  on  the  13th  of  September,  the  result  of 
the  day  would  have  been  very  different ;  for  he  would  have  had  infiuenoe 
enough  over  Montcalm  to  hinder  him  from  combating  till  all  the  troope 
could  have  been  got  together.  De  L^vis  was  perhaps  ^e  only  man  in  the 
colony  capable  of  saving  it  to  France.  His  prudence,  moreover,  always 
prevented  him  from  tddng  part  in  the  unfortunate  quarrels  which  dis- 
united Yaudreuil  and  Montcahn ;  and,  if  he  had  not  the  vivacity  of  the 
latter,  he  had  qualities  far  more  precious  for  commanding^  an  army,  vii. 
sound  judgment,  firmness,  and  quick  soldiery  perceptions  of  whatever 
were  needful  to  be  done;  to  these  endowments  he  owed  his  unvaried 
>  success  in  war. 

M.  de  Bourkunaque  died,  in  1674,  while  governor  of  Ghiadaloupe.  As 
for  Colonel  Bougainville,  it  is  well  known  that  he  played  a  glorious  part, 
as  a  leading  naval  commander,  in  the  French  navy,  when  her  fleets  were 
4X>]pl^ting  for  American  independence :  and  that  he  afterwards  made  his 
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Bame  yet  more  illnstrioiis  by  his  voyage  around  the  world^  and  by  his 
geographical  disooveries. 

The  news  of  the  sabmission  of  all  Oanada  was  followed  in  Britain  by 
a  repetition  of  tiie  demonstrations  of  joy  at  the  fall  of  Quebec.     The 
king  handsomely  rewarded  the  officers  who  brought  the  despatches  to  Lon- 
don announcing  the  desired  event.    In  France,  ihe  government  had  been 
long  prepared  for  such  a  result,  and  had  sent  instructions  to  the  colonial 
officials  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  could  for  the  inhabitants,  Ihe  chief 
victims  of  this  great  national  disaster.  But  the  French  people,  who  knew 
not  the  wretched  vtate  of  theji  country's  colonies,  were  sensibly  affected 
by  the  loss  of  the  finest  and  oldest  transmarine  dependency  of  France. 
Shame  flushed  thmr  fiM^es,  chagrin  gnawed  their  hearts,  on  learning  the 
subjugation  of  60,000  of  their  fellow-subjects, — a  race  speaking  the  same 
language,  living  under  the  same  laws  as  they;  and  who  had  in  vain  made 
every  sacrifice,  during^seven  years  of  trials  and  suffering,  to  escape  a  fete 
which  a  good  government  would  have  found  means  to  save  them  from. 
But,  in  the  fece  of  Europe,'the  ministry  took  matters  quite  composedly; 
and  sought  a  pretext  for  veiling  its  own  dishonor,  by  prosecutiDg  with 
blind  vindioUveness  almost  all  the  colonial  administrators — some  of  these 
being  notoriously  corrupt  indeed,  many  prevaricating,  but  others  entirely 
innocent ;  yet  nearly  every  chief  functionary  from  Oanada,  soon  after 
landing  in  France,  was  cited  to  appear  as  a  criminal  before  a  judicial 
inquest,  holden  at  the  Chfitelet  in  Paris. 

When  Bigot  presented  himself  at  Versailles,  M.  Berryer  received  him 
with  indignity,  and  showered  reproaches  on  him.  "  It  is  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *^  who  have  ruined  the  colony  1  your  expenditure  has  been  enor- 
mous; you  became  a  trader,  and  have  an^assed  a  large  fortune 

your  administration  has  been  unfair,  your  conduct  criminal."  A  univer- 
sal cry  arose  against  this  officer,  among  all  who  took  an  interest  in  colonial 
matters-:  every  Canadian,  it  was  asserted,  was  ready  to  bear  witness 
against  the  ex-intendant  for  his  malversations.  Bigot  tried,  but  in  vain, 
to  plead  his  own  justification.  He  retired,  at  first,  to  Bordeaux,  and 
hearing,  some  months  later,  that  there  was  an  intent  to  arrest  him,  he 
retomed  to  Paris,  hoping  to  conjure  the  storm ;  but  found  every  avenue 
to  Hie  ministerial  presence  barred  against  him ;  and,  four  days  afterwards 
(Nov.  17, 1761)  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  and  there  lay  11  months 
with  all  access  denied  to  him.  Concurrently,  a  score  of  others,  accused 
as  his  accomplices,  shared  the  same  treatment ;  while  30  more,  who  did 
not  come  forvrard,  were  ordered  to  be  arrested  wherever  found.  Mean- 
while, the  coundi  of  state  ordained  the  Ch&telet  court  to  put  all  upon 
their  trial 
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"^Ym  the  €a>go¥erDor-genecal  did  not  escape  ttie  diegnoe  of  beiffig 
Bcutiled,  This  affiront  he  owed  perhape  as  much  to  the  (criminatuig) 
ivusinw^tioiis  of  Montoahn's  partisans,  as  to  the  more  peifidioos  oalomnieB 
of  Bigot  The  prooess  of  all  was  carried  on  briskly,  by  ministerial 
des^e ;  yet  it  lasted  from  Beo.  1761,  till  the  end  of  March,  1763.  The 
m)onsed  obtained,  in  Oct.  1762,  liberty  to  employ  connsd  to  prepaie 
tjbeir  defences.  The  Marqnis  de  Yandreoil  had  to  govern  Canada  during 
l^e  most' thorny  time  of  its  history.  He  repaired  to  France  a  poor  maa, 
alter  serving  the  king  56  yearsf  the  earliest  part  of  that  long  pafatie 
q^reer  as  governor  of  Three-Eivers,  and  the  middle  period  as  chief  ia 
liOnisiana.  While  goyemor  in  the  latter,  he  became  a  proprietor  of  some 
plantations,  which  he  was  foeoed  to  sell  for  the  support  of  his  raa^  in 
Canada.  He  had  even  sacrificed,  like  Montcalm  and  De  L^ris,  his  salaiy, 
in  order  to  supply,  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  what  the  state  did  not 
Inmish.  Thus,  all  his  fortune,  as  he  said  himself,  consisted  in  hqpei 
founded  on  the  king's  beneficence.  His  defence  was  dignified :  he  sa- 
pelled  the  insinuations  of  the  really  guilty,  and  disdained  attonpting  to 
justify  himself  by  accusing  others,  rather  exculpating  indeed  those  Can^ 
di^  officers  whom  Bigot  slandered.  "  Brought  up  in  Canada  myself' 
h^  said,  "  I  knew  them  every  one,  and  I  maintain  that  almost  all  of 
them  are  as  upright  as  they  are  valorous.  In  general,  the  Canadians 
«eem  to  be  soldiers  bom ;  a  masculine  and  military  Gaining  early  inufes 
them  to  fatigues  and  dangers.  The  annals  of  their  expeditions,  their  ex- 
l^oraiions,  and  their  dealings  with  the  aborigines,  abound  in  marveUons 
Cjcamples  of  courage,  activity,  patience  und^  privation,  coolness  in  peril, 
and  obedience  to  leaders,  during  services  which  have  cost  many  of  them 
their  lives,  but  without  slackening  the  ardor  of  the  survivors.  &ich 
officers  as  those,  with  a  handful  of  armed  inhabitants  and  a  few  sav^gs 
warriors,  have  often  disconcerted  the  projects,  paralysed  the  preparations, 
ravaged  the  provinces,  and  beaten  the  troops  of  Britain  when  eight  or 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  themselves..  In  a  country  with  frontiers 
so  vast,  such  qualities  were  priceless."  And  he  finished  by  declaring, 
that  he  "  would  fiEdl  in  his  duty  to  those  generous  warriors,  and  even  to 
the  state  itself,  if  he  did  not  proclaim  their  services,  their  merits,  and 
tb^ir  innocence."  In  corroboration  of  this  testimony,  we  would  observe, 
timt  all  the  military  officers  who  remained  in  Canada  after  the  final  cap- 
itulation, were  found  to  be  much  poorer  a^^  the  war  than  before;  and 
llhat,  among  the  civil  fimctionaries,  only  the  outlawed  Deohesnaux,  in- 
tendant's  secretary,  and  some  obscure  tools  of  Ids,  who  fiittened  on  thp 
pmblic  wants,  ha^  tbiir  nanms  in  Canada  ri^tljy  l»sni^  with  ine&ee- 
able  marks. 
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AtleB^  (Deo.  10, 1763),  the  presideBt  of  the  oommissicm,  asaiated 
by  25  oonnoOlora  of  Uie  Chfitelet,  rendered  his  final  decree  regarding  the 
pntiee  accused.  De  Yaudreuil  (who  died  next  year,  less  from  old  age 
than  vexation  of  spirit)  was,  with  five  more,  relieved  from  the  aeoa8ation« 
Bigot  and  Varin  were  sentenced  to  exile  fixr  life,  their  goods  to  beconfis- 
oated.  Several  of  the  aoonsed  were  condemned  to  minor  banishments, 
and  to  modified  confiscations,  or  to  make  various  restitutions,  to  a  col- 
lective amonnt  of  11,400,000  francs.  Oommissary-general  Cadet,  alone, 
was  mulcted  in  six  milHons.  In  r^ard  of  others  of  the  accused,  further 
process  was  stayed. 

It  is  oertain  that  great  dilapidations  did  take  place;  but  the  reports  of 
them  were  exaggerations  of  fiiots,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced  of,  by 
comparing  the  )>ublic  expenditure  in  Canada  with  that  of  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  during  the  war.  The  raising  and  maintaining  of 
7,000  men  in  1758,  cost  Massachusetts  £180,000  sterling;  besides 
£30,000  for  defence  of  the  fh>ntier,  or  5^  million  francs  in  alL  In 
tiie  very  first  year  of  the  war,  Canada  had  as  numerous  a  fierce  as  this 
to  subsist,  not  reckoning  a  portion  of  the  Acadians  then  on  its  hands. 
That  army,  not  much  augmented  up  to  tiie  year  1759,  had  to  confront 
the  fiur  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  often  marching  to  and  fro  between 
ivUles,  a^  distances  widely  apart,  in  order  to  defend  frontiers  extending 
from  tike  Qnlf  of  St  Lawrence  to  the  Mississii^.  The  cost  attending 
tnmqtorts,  in  tiie  then  state  of  our  roadways,  would  of  necessity  be 
normous.  Very  soon,  scarcity  of  provisions  and  goods,  caused  on  one 
hand  by  the  mastery  of  the  enemy  on  the  high  seas,  which  caused  inter- 
iqMions  of  conununication  with  France ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  suspended 
tOlage  of  much  of  the  cleared  land  throng  the  military  service  imposed 
on  its  cultivators,  decupled  state  outiay ;  for,  owii^  to  the  exorbitant  rise 
in  [ffice  of  all  commodities,  public  expenditure, — all  this  rapidly  mounted 
op.  From  1,700,000  livres,  its  totality  in  1749,  it  rose  by  successive 
yaarly  leaps  to  2,100,000,  2,700,000,  4,900,000,  5,300,000,  4,450,000, 
6400,000,  11,300,000,  19,250,000,  27,900,000,  26,000,000  francs; 
and,  for  the  eight  earlier  months  of  1760,  to  13,500,000 :  in  all,  a  total 
of  123|  millions. 

Of  this  sum,  there  remained  due  by  the  state  60  millions,  for  41  of 
^lioh  it  was  in  debit,  to  Canadian  creditors ;  namely,  34  millions  unpaid 
ef  intendant's  notes  of  hand  and  7  millions  in  exchequer-bills.  These 
state  obligations  held  by  the  Canadians,  an  immense  amount  for  such  a 
Mnntiy,  became  to  them  almost  valueless  in  the  end.  Traffickers  and 
British  officers  bought  up,  at  low  rates,  paroeb  of  thsae  paper  rnxmajB, 
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and  re-sold  portions  of  tkem  to  French  factors  on  'Change,  in  Londooi 
for  cash.  Through  personal  influences,  a  stipulation  was  made  in  the 
treaty  of  1763,  grantmg  a  compensation  of  3,600,000  francs  for  the 
reduction,  operated  in  France,  of  a  moiety  on  the  exchequer  bills,  and  of 
three-fourths  on  the  intendants'  notes ;  but  the  Canadians,  to  whom  that 
reduction  had  caused  a  loss,  at  one  stroke,  of  29  millions  on  their  cr^ances^ 
derived  little  profit  from  the  above-mentioned  compensatory  stipulation. 
The  paper  they  still  had  in  hand,  remained  long  valueless;  at  last,  in 
1765,  they  were  invited  to  make  declarations  of  the  items  and  amount  of 
it,  in  schedules,  which  vouchers  they  werelto  send  to  commissioners 
charged  to  pass  audit  accounts  in  Britain.*  There  were  1,639  of  those 
schedules  deposited,  proving  for  a  considerable  amount;  but  almost  the 
whole  sum  becoming  a  subject  fi>r  brokerage,  the  claims  got  into  specu- 
lators' hands,  at  merely  nominal  prices.  In  March,  1766,  a  new  convo- 
cation was  signed  between  French  and  English  state-agents,  for  liquidating 
all  the  paper  money  then  remaining  in  Canada.  It  was  decreed  that  it 
should  be  paid-oif  in  receipts  for  stock  at  4}  per  cent  interest;  said 
receipts  to  be  as  valid  as  any  other  evidents  of  the  national  debt  It 
may  be  concluded  firom  what  has  just  been  detailed,  firstly, — That  the 
war  in  Canada  did  not  cause  the  exhaustion  of  the  king's  exchequer,  to 
which  his  ministers  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  France,  as  a  justification 
(for  abandoning  the  colony),  since  a  very  small  part  of  the  war's  cost  was 
reimbursed  at  the  time;  and,  secondly,  that  the  accusations  brou^t 
against  the  colonial  frinctionaries  had  for  their  chief  intent  that  of 
diverting  public  odium  from  the  ministers  and  directing  it  against  their 
agents:  the  former  being  the  real  authors  of  the  disasters,  ri^tiy 
responsible  therefor,  and,  as  such,  all-worthy  of  nationd  indignation,  for 
the  ministry  could  easily  have  cashiered  its  unfaithful  functionaries. 

After  the  year  1758,  evil  fortunes  seemed  never  to  remit  for  France, 
which  experienced  constant  reverses,  on  land  and  sea,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  French  ministry  at  last  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  open  negooia- 
tions  with  the  British  cabinet  Choiseul,  war  minister,  and  virtually 
premier,  drew  Spain  into  a  warlike  alliance  with  France  against  Britain 
in  1761, — that  treaty  being  known  as  the  '^Family  compact," — but 
military  disasters  and  other  public  calamities  continued  none  the  less, 
fipain  lost  Cuba,  Manilla,  12  vessdb  of  the  line,  and  100  millions  value 
in  prises  to  the  enemy.    As  for  France,  scarcely  a  colony  remained  to 

*  General  Recapitulation  of  Us  bordereaux:  the  registry  of  which  is  reposited 
in  the  Provincial  Archives,  Qoebec. 
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lier,  and  in  Europe  she  made  no  way.  Thanks  to  the  mediation  of 
Sardinia,  the  pacific  character  of  Lord  Bnte  (who  eontrived  to  eliminate 
Pitt  trom  the  British  cabinet,  which  the  latter  preriouslj  no  longer  led), 
— and  to  a  diversion  made  against  Britain's  ally,  Portugal  (which  Spain 
and  France  together  attacked,  in  yiew  of  making  her  a  handle  for 
compensations)  the  preliminarieeTof  a  peace  were  signed  at  Fontaineblean, 
NoY.  3,  1762,  between  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain.  A 
definitive  treaty  was  condnded  in  Paris  among  the  three  powers  along 
with  Portugal,  on  10th  February  ensuing.  France  ceded  to  Britain, 
along  vdth  other  territories,  Canada  and  all  the  Laurentian  isles,  except 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  reserved  for  behoof  of  the  French  fisheries. 
To  Spain  was  ceded  Louisiana,  in  ezc^nge  for  Florida  and  the  bay  of 
Pensaoola,  which  the  Spaniards  gave  up  to  Britain,  to  recover  Cuba. 
The  only  other  stipulation  in  the  treaty  f^^arding  Canada,  was  that  by 
which  Britain  bound  herself  to  allow  the  Canadians  the  free  exercise  of 
thdr  religion.  Silence  was  maintained  on  the  sulyject  of  our  people's 
laws,  probably  because,  in  becoming  British  subjects,  they  were  made 
participant  of  l^islative  power;  whereas  colonial  catholicity,  reprobated 
as  it  then  was  by  the  very  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  needed 
an  express  stipulation  for  it9  immunity  from  penal  interdictions.* 

Louisiana  had  a  like  fate  with  Canada,  although  not  conquered. 
That  province,  indeed,  enjoyed  a  pretty  tranqu^  existence  during  nearly 
the  whole  time  of  the  war  then  ended.  From  the  date  at  which  we  left 
off  in  our  brief  annals  of  that  countiy,  the  object  of  so  much  hopeMness, 
it  really  b^an  to  prosper,  '^he  war  against  the  Natchez  finished  by 
beggaring. tlie  West  India  Company  created  in  1723,  and  obliged  it  to 
demit  to  the  king  its  rights  over  Louisiana,  the  trade  of  which  was  then 
tendered  firee.  That  fine  country,  enjoying  thenceforth  more  liberty, 
saw  its  population,  its  settlements,  its  commerce  augment  at  first  slowly, 
but  afterwards  rapidly,  despite  the  chatgeMness  which  again  affected  it. 
France  willed  to  realize  the  project,  formed  in  the  preceding  century,  of 
binding  together  Canada  and  Louisiana,  in  order  to  bar  the  western 
r^ons  against  the  British,  and  confine  them  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Paucity  of  inhabitants,  physical  impracticabilitiesy  vast  regions  with  savage 
populations  separating  the  two  countries,  rendered  the  project  inexecutable. 
AfWr  the  peace  of  1748,  France  seemed  to  occupy  herself  more  seriously 
^th  the  colonization  of  Louisiana.    Although  her  measures  were  not 

*  We  subjoin  the  conoladiag  words  of- this  sentenoe,  copied  literally  from  the 
■Aior's  text;  <'....le  catholicisme,  frapp^  de  reprobation  par  la  constitution 
^  l^tat,  avait  besoin  d'nne  stipulation  expresse  pour  deveuir  un  droit"— S. 
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ttlw^  ftitanale,  and  notwithalMKluig  tke  mislakea  poiby  of  mort  of 
ilie  administraton  wbom  ^  ieni  to  goram  t^  oriony;  deepito  <lie 
disorders  i^ey  crested  in  o(«imeree  and  finance,  by  imi^dant  emisaioBB 
of  notes  of  band  aad  paper  money,  wbieh  soon  fell  into  discreet  and 
became  a  prey  to  biokenjge;  maii^e  all  tbeee  drawbacka,  we  say,  Lonia- 
iana  made  rapid  ^ogress  by  &w  of  the  peace  reigning  within.  Bui 
tiie  cahn  it  ei^yed  was  deceitful  At  the  moment  when  Ihe  cok»j 
attained  the  greatest  proeperity  it  had  known  since  its  foondatkm,  it  wis 
stricken  by  the  most  grieyons  infiietion  a  commvnily  can  endure,  suli^ 
tion  to  an  alien  race,  and  a  partition  of  its  territory  among  riyal  nati<m&^ 
When  the  French  governor,  M.  d'Albaie,  received,  in  1764,  the  OTdar 
from  Louis  XIY  to  communicate  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  the  cotoniats,  it 
pamed  him  so  nrach  that  he  died  of  chagrin.  His  successor,  M.  Anbcy, 
next  charged  with  the  sad  misBion,  let  time  run  on.  The  appalled 
LouLnanians  made  representations  in  France  (against  the  tzansference) 
in  the  most  pressing  and  even  pathetic  terma;  and  when  some  SpaniaidB 
came  in  1768,  led  by  Don  Antonio  d'Ulloa,  a  sage  and  moderate  man,  to 
take  poesesfflon,  the  colonists  constrained  him  to  ro-embark,  pretending 
that  France  had  no  r^ht  to  cede  its  pow^  over  them  without  their 
consent  Louis  XV  was  then  obliged  to  advise  them,  that  the  cession 
made  was  irrevocable.  Nert  year.  General  O'Eeilly  arrived,  with  3,000 
men.  The  people  opposed  themselves  to  his  landing;  but  their  magis- 
trates succeeded  in  i^peaaing  them;  and  the  procurator-general,  M. 
Lafreni^,  went  to  receive  the  Spaniard,  and  assure  him  of  ih^  submis- 
don  of  the  inhabitants.  O'Reilly  manifested,  at  first,  much  benigni^, 
maintained  the  ancient  laws,  and  captivated  the  multitude  by  his  conduct ; 
but  these  appearances  of  justice  had  no  other  aim  than  to  conceal  his  own 
evil  designs  or  the  stem  instructions  of  his  court;  for  he  soon  changed 
the  laws  he  seemed  at  first  to  respect,  and  upset  the  whole  interior 
administration.  Lafreni^  and  the  tribunals  protested  against  these 
mutations.  "  O'Reilly  took  advantage  of  this  opposition,"  says  Barb^ 
Marbois,  "  to  commit  acts  of  violence  and  ferocity,  which  he  mistook  for 
those  of  wise  firmness."  He  called  together  twelve  deputies  of  the 
people,  to  fix  a  code  of  laws.  These  delegates  met  in  his  house,  and 
were  waiting  to  deliberate,  when  the  doors  of  the  room  were  sudd^y 
opened,  and  O'Reilly  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers, 
who  seized  the  deputies,  chained  them,and  thrust  them  into prison-cdk  . 
Six  of  them  were  shot,  by  his  orders.    Lafreni^re,  before  dying,  protested 

•  New  Orleans,  though  Situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hisaiss^pi,  inhAd, 
aa  &r  as  Lake  Pontchartrain,  to  the  territojqr  ceded  to  Spain. 
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lA  hriiooence,  and  encoturaged  bis  fbe  oonptttriiyto  to  suffer  with  ftrmtteM* 
Be  oliarge^  M.  Noyan  to  send  the  eeaif  lie  wore' to  Ids  wife,  for  Uie  nee 
ef  bis  son  wben  be  oame  of  age;  and  gave  bimsetf  orders  to  the  sd^Kers 
t6  ftre !  abandoning  to  the  stings  of  remorse  the  soni  of  ibe  perfidious 
Spaniard  wbo  bad  set  asnare  for  bis  viotims.  The  sorming  six  d^u^es 
were  transferred  to  dnngeons  in  Cuba. 

Snob  were  the  tragical  eyents  wMob  attended  tbe  passing  of  LonisiaBa 
ittder  alien  domination.    There  now  remained  to  Franoe,  of  aU  North 
America,  only  some  befogged  and  sterile  rocks,  scattered  on  sea-maigim^ 
b  the  Ticinity  of  Newfonndland.    "  Since  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,"  says 
Sismondi,  "  France  bad  concluded  no  treaty  so  bnmiliating  as  tbat  jnst 
tigned  in  ber  name  at  Paris,  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  Seven-Years'  War. 
Now-anlayB,  that  we  know  better  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  tbe  r^;ions  she 
gave  up  in  America;  now  that  we  therein  behold  a  great  nation  arise 
ittd  expand ;  "hoting  bow  much  tbe  people  of  ber  raoe,  whom  she  left 
behind,  have  prospered  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  New  Orleans,  each  liv^ 
ing  testification  of  tbe  importance  of  the  colonies  she  renotbiced — that 
abandonment  of  territories  of  a  destiny  so  exalted,  appears  all  the  more 
disMtrooB.     StiU  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  blame  tbe  ministers  wbo 
negooiated  and  signed  Uie  treaty  of  1763.    That  peace  was  wisely  entered 
into  ;  it  was  neediril,  and  as  favorable  as  the  circumstances  of  tbe  time 
would  allow.    Tbe  French  bad  succeeded  in  notbing  of  all  they  had  pro* 
posed  to  themselves  to  do,  by  entering  into  the  Seven-Years^  War,  fbr 
tiiej  sufiered  the  bloodiest  defeats  ;  and,  bad  they  persisted  in  continuing 
^  contest,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  discomfiture  still  more 
signal  would  follow.    Never  did  ber  generals  seem  to  be  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  talent ;  at  no  time  were  ber  soldiers,  naturally  brave,  so  poor  in 
musole,  so  ill  equipped,  so  materially  wretched  ;  never  bad  they  less  con^ 
fidence  in  their  chiefe,  nor  ever,  from  their  indiscipline,  was  their  confi- 
dence less  in  themselves  than  now  :  in  a  word,  at  no  previous  time  was 
France  so  little  redoubtable  to  her  enemies.    By  imploring  the  assistance 
of  Spain,  she  bad  only  led  ber  neighbor  upon  the  same  road  to  ruin  with 
herself,  and  one  campaign  more  in  common  would  have  reft  her  ally  of 
her  most  important  cdonies. 

"  However  disastrous  that  peace  might  be,  we  do  not  find,  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  time,  that  the  writers  felt  at  all  humiliated ;  Bacbaumont 
seems  to  have  seen  in  the  event  only  wherewithal  to  supply  poets  with  a 
subject  for  verses  of  felicitation  and  theatrical  divertisements.  At  eadi 
pege  one  feels,  while  reading  those  memoirs,  how  much  the  6Hte  of  France 
1^  become  indifferent  to  her  national  polity,  power,  and  glory.    Even 
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those  Frenchmen  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  pnblie  matters,  were 
oblivions  of  their  oomj^tioit  race  in  Canada  and  Louisiana, '  who  mnl- 
tiplied  slowly  in  the  woods,  who  associated  with  savages ;  but  who 
famished  no  retnms  to  the  exchequer,  no  soldiers  to  the  royal  host,  no 
oolonial  merchandise  for  home  traders  V  The  petty  settlements,  for  fisldng 
ood,  at  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  the  small  islands  of  Grenada,  St  Yin- 
oent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  shippers  of  St 
Malo,  Nantes,  and  Bordeaux,  far  more  important  than  all  Canada  and 
entire  Acadia. 

<' Besides,  the-  nation  was  accustoming  itself,  nM>re  and  more,  to  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  its  government,  the  alienation  increasing  in 
proportion  as  French  writers  toolsi  to  studying  political  questions.  It 
was  at  this  epoch  that  the  sect  of  Economists  were  most  stirring;  and 
after  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  had  published,  in  1755,  his  "  Friend  of 
Mankind,'^  {VAmi  des  Hommes)^  the  clique  of  Encyclopedists  manifested 
itself  with  yet  greater  power,  and  the  appearance  of  its  gigantiorepertoiy 
became  an  afBedr  of  state.  Finally,  Jean-Jacques  Eousseau,  who  as  early 
as  the  year  1753,- had  sapped  the  bases  upon  which  society  rests,  in  his 
Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality  among  Mankind,  published  after- 
wards his  '^'Emilie,"  and  next  his  '<  Social  Compact : "  all  minds  were  then 
oommoved  regarding  the  highest  questions  of  public  organisation.  But 
the  French  were  not  able  to  cogitate  on  subjects  of  such  high  import, 
without  being  struck  with  the  unreason,  the  absurdities  even,  abounding 
in  their  own  administration  throughout  all  its  parts:  for  example,  the 
exclusion  of  all  but  the  noble  class  from  every  superior  grade  in  the 
army,  which  deprived  the  soldiery  of  all  emulation ;  the  crushing  burdens 
of  taiUe  and  corvU^  which  sterilised  the  soil  and  paralysed  agriculture ; 
the  tyranny  of  intendants  and  sub-delegates  in  the4>rovinces ;  the  barbari- 
ties of  criminal  penality,  initiated  by  seclusion  in  the  cell,  with  torture  for  its 
middle  term,  and  finishing  with  breakings  on  the  wheel — such  horrible 
punishments beinginflicted,^ot seldom,  on  the  innocent;  finally,  disorders 
in  the  financial  departments,  with  attendant  perplexities  of  accounts,  which 
the  most  skilful  could  not  unravel.  It  was  thus  that  every  Frenchman 
capable  of  reflection  or  of  feeling  aright,  especially  those  accustomed  to 
direct  the  public  mind,  were  beginning  to  cherish  a  hope  of  fundamental 
reforms  being  efiected>;  they  assumed  for  all  France  the  credit  of  this 
noble  aspiration,  and  they  imputed  to  the  government,  or  rather  to  tiie 
king,  the  di^raoe  of  those  reverses,  as  being  the  unavoidable  concomitants 

*  There  are  no  eqairalent  terms  in  oar  freedom-breathing  vemaoalar,  lo 
|nterpret|  except  by  periphraiis^  the  sense  of  the  above  two  baleful  words.— J 
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of  die  system  xmder  which  the  nation  groaned;  at  the  core  of  which 
nestled  the  vices  of  a  reokleBS  voluptaarj,  who,  being  without  honor 
himself,  disregarded  it  in  others;  a  crowned  sybarite  he  was,  who 
looked  upon  regality  only  as  a  means  for  satisfying  to  the  utmost  his 
own  gross  appetites  and  tiie  avidity  of  his  mistresses."* 

There  were  persons,  again,  who  looked  upon  tiie  loss  of  Canada  with 
oom|Jaceny,  as  &cilitating  the  descent  to  perdition  of  an  inert  and  sen- 
soal  despotism.  The  fall  of  the  olden  monarchy  they  allowed  was  certain, 
bat  it  might  be  only  looming  in  the  distance :  now  a  damaging  event, 
such  as  that  which  had  just  taken  place  in  America,  might  precipitate 
the  coming  catastrophe ;  while  the  thoughtful,  who  longed  for  a  radical 
reform  of  social  organization,  but  who  wished  to  found  that  reform  on 
the  ba^ee  of  freedom,  were  too  oblivious  of  the  intermediate  evil  plight  of 
the  nation,  and  shocked  the  sense  of  the  multitude  by  their  applauses  of 
anti-patriotic  demonstrations.  For  example,  Voltaire,  in  his  retirement  at 
Femey,  celebrated  the  Triumph  of  the  British  at  Quebec  by  a  banquet, 
not,  indeed,  as  if  exulting  over  French  humiliation,  but  as  a  victory 
Liberty  had  gained  over  Despotism.  He  foresaw  that  the  loss  of  Canada 
to  France  would  eventuate  the  enfiranchisemeDt  of  the  Anglo-American  colo- 
nies; and  this,  in  turn  (he  thought)  would  be  followed  by  that  of  all  the 
Buropean  papulations  of  our  two  continents.  That  banquet  over,  the 
company  retired  into  an  elegant  private  theatre,  where  was  played  ^'  The 
laUnd  Patriot,"  a  dramatic  piece  full  of  aspirations  for  Liberty;  in 
which  Yolture  himself  played  a  leading  personage.  This  representation 
finished,  the  slides  <^  the  scenery  unclosed,  and  a  spacious  court,  illuminated 
and  ornamented  with  Indian  trophies,  met  the  spectator's  view.  Brilliant 
fireworks,  accompanied  by  military  music,  concluded  the  f)lte.  Among 
the  pyrotechnic  devices,  was  "  the  star  of  St.  George  "  which  emitted 
rockets;  and  underneath  was  represented,  the  Cataract  of  Niaganuf 

*  "  One  is  startled  here,"  wrote  the  British  ambassador  from  Paris,  Feb.  21, 
1T65,  "  at  the  visible  disorder  in  pablio  allairs,  and  the  erident  decline  of  the- 
rojal  anthoritj."    Ranmer,  Bertroye,  kc^Hist,  of  the  French, 

t  PvbHe  Jdnrtieer  (London  daily  paper),  Nov.  28,  1769. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

mUTABT  DBSP0inSH.-ABOLinON  AJSD  BBSTORAITON  OF  THB  ANCOSlIT 

LAWS.-17eO-1774. 

OMntion  of  boftOities:  The  Canadians  retorn  to  their  homeitoadsw— lOUtaij  gtmnmmoi 
and  oonrta  martial.— Emigration  of  Canadians  to  France. -The  Frenoh  laws  diseontiiniied, 
bnt  the  catholic  religion  tolerated.— Ooremor  Morray  replaces  Amherst  as  gineraUsriiHO. 
— Anexeentire,  legialstiTe,  andjadidal  connoil  constitated.— Division  of  Canada  Int*  two 
districts,  and  introduction  of  English  laws.— Uormorings  of  the  people.— The  British  col- 
onists demand  an  eleotlre  chamber,  or  repreeentmtlye  asBembl7,  from  wfaieh  Cmadfaa 
members  were  intended  to  be  exdaded;  and  aceoee  Morrajof  tjrranny:  tbatgenenJqplta 
the  colon7  on  leave,  but  does  not  retnm.—Bisinga  of  the  western  savages.— Gen.  Carleton, 
appointed  Marram's  successor,  makes  changes  in  the  governing  oonndl,— The  peopit  eon- 
tiniie  their  opposition  to  the  new  laws.— Oflloial  reports  of  five  British  orown-faMsyen 
(Torke,  De  Grey,  Marriott,  Wedderbnm,  andTharlow)on  thegrieraooes  of  tiie  Canadiaas 
—A  Legislative  Council  finally  established,  in  1774. 

Those  GanadianB  who  did  not  leave  the  army  after  the  aieiga  of  Qnebeey 
quitted  it  entirely  after  the  oapitolation  of  Montreal,  and  the  moat  profouid 
peooe  soon  reigned  in  all  the  oolony.  Small  appearances  now  would 
there  have  been  of  a  loi^  and  sanguinary  struggle,  but  for  the  devastatiMift 
left  behind  it,  especially  in  the  district  of  Quebec,  where  nought  eoukt 
be  seen  but  .wreck  and  ruin.  This  region  had  been  occupied,  for  two 
years,  by  contending  hosts;  its  capital  had  been  twice  besi^^ed,  twice 
bombarded,  and  almost  annihilated ;  its  environs,  having  been  Uie  theatre 
of  three  battles,  bore  all  the  traces  of  a  desperate  armed  struggle.  The 
mined  inhabitants,  decimated  in  so  many  battle-fields,  thought  of  nothing 
now  but  to  take  refuge  on  their  lands,  hoping  thence  to  derive  where- 
withal to  repair  their  losses;  therefore,  isolating  themselves  from  their 
rulers,  they  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  rural  pursuits. 

The  victors,  on  their  part,  took  fit  measures  for  making  sure  of  their 
precious  conquest.  Amherst  chose  troops  for  guarding  it,  and  sent  the 
rest  to  Europe  or  into  other  colonies.  He  divided  Canada  into  three 
departments,  corresponding  to  the  old  divisiofis,  and  put  them  under 
martial  law.  General  Murray  was  located  at  Quebec,  General  Gage  at 
Montreal,  Colonel  Benton  at  Three-Rivers.  Each  of  these  chiefs  was 
supplied  with  a  secretary,  of  French-Swiss  origin,  as  a  lingual  medium 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  The  latter  gentlemen  were,  M. 
Cramah^  for  Quebec  district;  M.  Bruy^res  for  Three-Rivers;  and  M. 
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Murray  oonstitated  a  mflitaiy  council  Ibr  his  <£striet,  composed  at 
grrea  army  officers,  as  judges  of  the  more  important  civil  and  criminal 
Jrieas.  This  coundl  hdd  bi-weekly  sederunte.  Murray  reserved  to  hini- 
edf  ihe  jurisdiction,  without  power  of  appeal,  over  other  cases ;  or  left 
them  to  the  care  of  military  subahems  in  the  country  parts.  Genera! 
Qage,  in  his  district,  rather  attempered  Hie  system ;  for  he  authorized 
tlie  parochial  captains  to  settle  any  differences  amongst  the  people  accor- 
ding to  their  own  discretion,  but  dissatisfied  clients  had  a  power  of  appeal 
Id  the  nearest  British  ccmimandant  or  to  himself.  At  a  later  period, 
Oage  divided  his  district  into  sub-districts,  in  each  of  which  he 
established  a  justice  court,  composed  of  seven,  six,  or  five  (Canadian) 
DuOitia  officers.  These  bodies  held  fortnightly  sessions,  and  were  subor- 
dinated in  authority  to  one  or  other  of  t^e  three  councils  of  war,  composed 
cf  British  military  officers,  located  at  Montreal,  Yarennes,  and  St.  Sul- 
pice.  There  lay  an  appeal,  in  last  resort,  from  the  decisions  of  all  these 
tribunals,  in  every  disputed  case,  to  Oage :  at  the  same  time,  none  of 
llietr  pend  sentences  could  be  executed,  without  being  first  submitted  to 
Ittfli,  for  aj^roval,  reversal,  or  commutation.  Thus,  through  their  militia 
offioers,  the  Canadians  of  Montreal  district  at  least  shared  in  the  admin- 
islration  of  justice,  lA  the  district  of  Quebec,  also,  they  participated 
somewhat  in  its  jurisprudence,  through  the  agency  of  two  of  their  compa- 
Inots,  who  were  appointed  public  procurators  and  legal  commissaries  before 
the  military  tribunal  of  Quebec  city :  one  being  Jacques  Belcourt  de 
Lalbntaine,  ex-member  of  t^e  sovereigti  council,  for  the  country  on  the 
i%ht  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  other,  Joseph  Etienne  Cugnet, 
sdgnior  of  St  Etienne,  for  that  on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  At  Three- 
Kvers,  almost  the  same  arrangement  was  made. 

This  martial  system  was  adopted  in  violation  of  the  capitulations,  which 
gaaranteed  to  the  Canadians  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  rights  by 
which  their  persons  were  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  but  their  natural 
jtidges,  unless  by  their  own  consent.  It  fell  out,  that  when  they  hoped 
to  enjoy  l^ality  under  peaceful  sway,  they  saw  their  tribunals  abolished, 
tiieir  judges  repelled,  and  their  whole  social  organization  upset,  to  make 
fooBk  for  the  most  insupportable  of  aB  tyranny,  that  of  courts-martial, 
lioihing  did  more  to  isolate  the  government  and  alienate  the  people  from 
it,  than  this  conduct,  long  since  repudiated  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
nations.  Ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  speech  of  their  conquerors,  the 
Canadians  qsumed  the  booted  and  spurred  legists  placed  amidst  them; 
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fund,  withont  oomplaiiiiDg,  for  ibey  were  little  used  to  aduntkig,  thcgr  get- 
tied  their  differeBoes  with  each  other ;  or  they  apj^ied  to  the  parish  cleigf 
or  local  notables  as  arbitrators :  by  haviDg  recourse  to  whom,  the  infln- 
enoe  over  the  people  of  these  dasses,  in  the  several  pansbes,  was  greatly 
increased.  By  a  happy  effect  of  ciroamstanoee  seemingly  adverse,  pastor 
fund  flock  had  thus  become  as  one  in  sentiment ;  and,  under  the  theoreti- 
cal sway  of  the  sword,  clerical  intermediation  became  the  rule  practically 
followed  by  and  for  each  and  all.  * 

The  military  organization  adopted,  attested  the  foar  Canadian  resastanoe 
to  alien  domination  had  inspired,  and  its  existence  was  approbated  ii^. 
Britain :  only  under  thb  condition,  however,  that  it  was  to  cease  as  ao(»t 
as  a  state  of  amity  should  supervene  between  her  people  and  Uiose  of 
France ;  that  time  once  come,  regular  civil  government  was  to  take  its 
place.  Tet  the  colony  remained  four  years  under  martial  law^  Thi» 
epoch  in  our  annals^is  designated  as  the  '^  Reign  of  the  Military." 

During  all  this  time,  the  Canadian  people  hoipeA  that  France  would 
not  abandon  them,  but  reclaim  her  own  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased. 
The  clergy,  not  so  confident  as  the  laity,  drew  up  two  memorials  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Canada,  one  for  the  Duke  de  Nivemois,  the  other 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford — ^these  nobles  being  the  two  chief  dipk>matists 
employed  for  settling  terms  of  pacification  between  France  and  Gkeat 
Britain.  A  claim  was  preferred  by  the  memorialists,  that  a  warranty 
should  be  given  for  the  bishopric  and  seminary  of  Quebec.  '^  The  titular 
bishop,''  said  they,  "  holds  his  powers  and  jurisdiction  from  his  see  itself  ^ 
as  soon  as  he  is  confirmed  by  the  pope,  the  charge  becomes  irrevocable.^' 
It  was  proposed  that  the  bishops,  in  future,  should  be  elected  by  the  chap- 
ter, with  a  royal  concurrence  in  the  choice  made — as  was  once  the  custom 
in  the  Church  universal,  and  as  is  still  done  in  Qermany. 

After  three  years  passed  in  a  state  of  alternate  hope  and  foar,  the 
Canadians  had  perforce  to  renounce  their  latest  illusion.  Their  destiny 
was  bound  irrevocably  to  that  of  the  British  people  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 
Consequent  upon  this  event,  a  second  emigration  took  place:  numbers 
of  commercialists,  lawyers,  ex-funcdonaries,  with  most  of  the  leading  men 
still  remaining  in  the  colony,  left  for  France,  after  selling  or  abandoning 
estates,  titles  to  which  became  subjects  of  after  litigation,  even  down  to 
the  present  times,  among  their  descendants.  None  now  lingered  in  the 
towns,  but  here  and  there  a  fow  subaltern  placemen,  some  artisans,  scarce- 
ly one  merchant.  The  members  of  the  different  rdigious  confraternities 
with  the  rural  populations,  of  course  remained. 
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The  mother  eonntry  of  thoae  emigrants  was  touched  at  heart  hy  the 
love  fbr  her  whieh  had  drawn  them  to  her  shores.  Her  mlers  showed 
them  special  fiiTor ;  and,  for  several  of  them,  pkces  were  found  in  the 
govenunrat  <^ces,  in  the  navy,  in  the  army,  &c.  Some  of  those  who 
had  already  filled  high  charges,  were  appointed  to  like  posts  in  distant 
French  dependencies.  Thns  M.  do  Bepentigny,  created  marqnis  and 
become  a  brigadier-general,  was  apointed  governor,  first  of  Senegal,  then 
€i  Mah^,  in  French  India,  where  he  died  in  1776.  M.  Dnmas  became 
governor  of  the  Manritins  and  Ue  of  Bourbon.  M.  Beaujeu  accompanied 
LapeyrooBe,  as  aid-mi^or-general  against  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  set- 
dements,  in  1782.  The  Marquis  de  Yilleray,  made  captain  in  the  royal 
guards,  may  also  be  noted ;  also  M.  Juchereau  Buchesnay,  commandant 
of  OharlcTille.  M.  LeGardeur,  Count  de  Tilly,  Messrs.  Pellegrin,  de 
TEchell,  La  Gome,  became  post-captains  in  the  French  navy.  The 
Count  de  Yaudreuil,  as  admiral  during  the  American  war  for  Indepen- 
dence, distinguished  himself.  Jacques  Bedout,  a  native  of  Quebec,  be- 
came a  distiBgui^ed  rear-admiral.  Joseph  Chauss^ros  de  L^ry,  military 
engmew,  was  made  a  baron  by  Napoleon  I  for  his  great  services.  Other 
Canadian  officers,  not  actively  em{4oyed,  yet  pensioned  by  the  govern- 
ment, lived  together  in  Tadousao.  Canadian  and  Acadian  refugees  in 
France  were  succored  even  by  the  republicans  of  1792. 

Those  of  them  who  remained  in  Canada,  trusting  to  the  promises  of 
the  Britidi  that  civil  rule  should  obtain,  sent  agents  to  London  to  profier 
homi^  to  Oeorge  III,  and  defend  their  interest.  When  Chevalier  de 
h6iy  and  his  wifo,  Louise  de  Brouages,  one  of  the  finest  women  of  the 
time,  were  presented  at  court,  the  young  king  was  so  struck  with 
madame's  beauty  that  he  said,  ^'  If  all  the  Canadian  ladies  resembled 
her,  we  may  indeed  vaunt  of  our  bea/uHful  conquest" 

After  the  series  of  mournful  scenes  which  we  have  had  to  unfold  to 
oir  readers'  view,  it  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  adduce  a  graceful  trait 
Uke  the  foregoing. 

One  of  the  Canadian  agents,  Etienne  Charrest,  who  was  charged  to 
negociate  on  the  article  of  religion,  as  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
wrote  several  times  on  that  subject  to  Lord  Halifax,  secretary  of  state. 
He  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial  church  establishment,  and 
the  restoration  of  French  jurisprudence ;  he  complained  against  martial 
law,  and  deferred  justice ;  he  recommended  that  the  paper-money  difficulty 
should  be  regulated,  and  that  more  time  should  be  accorded  for  liquida- 
tion, as  that  fixed  was  too  short  for  Canadian  bidders  of  state  notes  and 
bills;  many,  pressed  as  they  had  been  for  cash,  having  parted  with  them 
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&r  whatever  non^  deaiemehoie  to  give.  (^Ske  Mrnimnptt  in  tpi^copal 
qtrehivesy  Qmbec;  e$pecialfy  letters^  dat^  16th  and  I7ih  Jem.,  17^.) 

The  churohmen's  agents  alao  made  renewed  de9iand9  lor  (he  mainle- 
mnoe  intact  of  the  Quebec  aee.  They  otfered  to  lo^  the  nei^t  bidM^ 
at  the  Seminary,  of  whioh  he  mi^t  be  the  Superi(Nr ;  ita  Biembera  aotiag 
aa  canons,  to  oonatituto  his  chapter.  '^  It  is  an  established  usage  every- 
where/' th^  said,  "  that  there  is  no  seated  bishop  without  a  chapter.'' 

The  British  government  made  obi^eotions,  and  refused  to  recogniie  a 
hi«hop,  but  cared  net  to  put  any  obBtruction  in  the  way  of  one.  Th# 
fiNrmer  was  now  occupied  in  oi^aniaing  a  regular  colouial  administraticm. 
The  Canadians,  meanwhile,  felt  all  the  ohi^n  arising  from  subjection  t* 
aUen  sway.  The  evils  they  had  previ<Hisly  endured  aeemed  light  to  thea^, 
ppmpared  to  the  suffering  and  humiliations  whi(di  w»re  in  prepartttioBy 
^y  feared,  for  tiiem  and  their  posterily.  First  of  all,  the  British  wished 
to  r^udiato  whatever  was  Oaaadian,  and  to  deprive  the  kabUants 
even  of  the  natural  advaQti^;es  Canada  offered  to  them  by  its  eztoit. 
The  colony  was  dism^nbered.  Labrador,  from  St.  John's  river  to  H«dr 
son's  Bay,  Anticosti,  Magdalen  Island,  were  ainnezed  govemmentally  t# 
NewfouncUand ;  the  two  idee,  St  John's  (Prince  Edward)  and  Cafie 
Sreton,  to  Nova  Scotia;  the  lands  of  the  great  kjcee  to  the  neighboriug 
Anglo-American  coloni€0.  Soon  afterwards,  a  slice  of  t^toiy  waft 
detached  from  Canada,  and  took  the  name  of  New  Brunswick,  with  an 
administration  apart. 

From  parcelling  out  territory,  the  British  passed  to  re-legidating. 
Th^  king,  by  his  sole  authority^  without  parliamentary  sanction,  abd- 
ished  those  laws  of  olden  France,  so  precise,  so  clear,  so  wisdy  framed, 
to  substituto  for  them  the  jurisprudence  of  England — a  diaoa  of  pres- 
criptive and  statutory  acts  and  decisions,  invested  with  complicated  aad 
barbaric  forms,  which  Bng^h  l^slation  has  never  been  able  to  shake 
Qff,  despite  all  the  endeavors  of  its  best  ezponente ;  and  the  above  sub- 
stitution was  effected,  merely  in  order  to  ensure  protection  and  the  b^iefii 
qf  the  laws  of  their  mother  country  to  those  of  the  dominant  race  who 
should  emigrate  to  Canada.  In  an  ordinance  dated  Sept.  17,  1764,  it 
was  assumed,  that  *'  in  the  supreme  court  sitting  at  Quebee,  his  Britaii- 
nib  Majesty  was  present  in  the  person  of  his  chief-justice,  having  fiill 
power  to  determine  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  agreeably  to  the  laws 
of  England  and  to  the  ordinances  of  this  province." 

This  was  to  renew  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  the  Aeadiaas;  if  it  be 
a  verity  to  say,  that  a  man's  oivbm  is  not  limited  to  the  qwce  of  a  city's 
ite,  or  to  the  boundaries  of  a  province ;  but  is  inherent  tp  human  a&e- 
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tiooa,  txtrntt  fiuBiily  ties,  is  inoorporated  with  the  laws,  abides  in  the 
maims  and  customs  of  people.  No  one  in  Britain  raised  his  voiee 
HgiiiPSt  ao  ^rrannioal  an  ao^  which  deprived  a  country  of  its  laws  in  view 
•f  an  emigration  seareely  begun,  and  which  might  never  make  headway. 
Ike  Gaaadians  were  not  deprived  of  their  implied  rights  in  this  respeet 
«l<Mie:  for,  kk'  beooming  British  snljeoto,  they,  as  snoh,  onght  to  have 
aequiied  all  oonstitational  rights  inhering  to  that  quality.  Yet  their 
king  declared,  that  representative  assemblieB  for  Canada  should  be  oon- 
wAed  9n]f  when  oiroumstanoes  allowed  I  This  was  at  onoe  to  dqrive 
them  of  a  positive  right,  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  would  have  ensured 
to  them  a  oontinuanoe  of  others  they  specially  enjoyed. 

An  order  had  been  given,  in  royal  instructions  dated  Dec  7, 1763,  to 
eKsei  an  oatii  ci  fealty  from  the  Oanadians.  Mr.  Goldfirap,  the  gover- 
mht's  seeretsjy,  wrote  to  the  parish  priests^  three  years  thereafter,  that  if 
Aiyiefused  to  take  that  oath,  they  might  {urepare  to  leave  Canada  j  while 
all  other  Oanadians  were  also  to  be  expelled  if  they  too  neglected  to  take 
the  oath,  or  refused  to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  adjuration.  It  was 
nJed,  likewise,  that  they  were  to  renounce  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
£oBie ;  also  to  repudiate  the  Pretender's  daim  to  the  British  crown,  of 
i^om  Qor  respecting  which  Uiey  previously  knew  nothing  whatever! 
Afterwarda,  they  were  required  to  give  up  their  defisnsive  «rms,  or  swear 
that  tiU^  had  none.  Schedules  were  drawn  up  <^  the  landed  estates  of 
divers  religious  communities,  and  particulars  demanded  as  to  the  nature 
ef  Aeir  «>n8titation,  rights,  privileges,  amount  of  property,  Ac. ;  with 
lifts  of  the  sef end  churehes,  the  number  of  deigy,  amount  of  Iheir 
iioomes,  Ae. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  Qeneral  Murray  was  appointed 
fivenaor-genenJ  in  {daee  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  then  in  England,  on 
leave,  but  whence  he  did  not  return.  The  lattor  was,  in  reality,  the  first 
Biitidi  govemor^eneral  of  Canada ;  Oage,  Murray,  Burton,  and  next: 
HaMimand  (the  last  refdadng  Burton  at  Three-Rivers,  who  was  ad-  - 
vaaeed  to  the  chaige  of  Montreal  district),  being  all  sub-governors  only. 
Murray,  beoome  second  governor-general,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions 
A^rmed  a  new  executive  council ;  in  whidi  was  vested,  along  with  himself, 
il  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions:  the  power  of  taxing, 
sient  being  excepted.  This  body,  it  4as  ordered,  should  be  composed  of 
the  two  lieutenant-governors  (of  Montreal  and  Three-Bivers),  the  chief 
jietiee,  the  inspector-general  of  customs,  and  eight  persons  diosen  from 
MMQg  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  In  the  selection  of  the 
littw,  only  ooe  native  was  admitted;  tiie exceptional  man  being  a  person  . 
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of  no  mark,  and  his  name  added  merely  to  oomplete  the  requiflite  number. 
A  hatefnl  spirit  of  jealons  exclnsiveness  had  dictated  the  "  InstmotioiiB" 
sent  from  London  upon  this  oocasion;  and  in  the  sinister  docnm^it 
containing  them  we  maj  find  the  embodiment  of  that  deeply  seated  anti- 
pathy of  race,  which  served  Lord  Durham,  in  onr  own  day,  with  a  pre> 
text  for  revoking  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  effiscttng  the  reunion  of 
all  Canada  under  one  government ;  viz.,  an  intent  to  swamp  the  Frendli- 
Canadians  by  means  of  a  British  majority. 

What  remained  undismembered  of  the  country  was  subject^  to  a  new 
division ;  abridged  Canada  being  parted  into  two  districts,  separated  by  Hie 
rivers  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Fran9ois.  As  there  were  no  protestants  at 
Three-Rivers  to  make  magistrates  of,  that  circumscription  was  annexed 
to  those  two  districts,  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace  resident  in  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  to  hold  quarteriy  sessions  in  the  £[mner.  The  whole  legal 
administration  was  now  remodelled,  and  called  **  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench ;''  a  subordinate  tribunal  was  also  created,  for  the  adjudication  of 
petty  causes,  denominated  '^  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas'" :  each  of  these 
tribunals  being  reputed  as  of  simifar  constitution  to  the  supreme  eourts 
of  the  same  name  in  England ;  and  both  were  bound  to  render  dedsions 
based  on  the  laws  and  practice  of  England :  except  as  r^arded  pending 
suits  between  Canadians,  commenced  before  October  1,  1764.  The 
judges  for  those  courts  were  nominated  by  a  majority  of  the  councillors^ 
but  their  apponitment  was  subjected  to  royal  confimAition  or  disapprovaL 
The  executive  council  itself  could  sit  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  decisions 
passed  in  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas ;  and  the  awards  of  the 
council  were,  in  turn,  liable  to  revision  in  the  sovereign's  privy-council, 
which  thus  judged  in  the  last  resort. 

The  Canadians,  to  a  man,  repudiated  the  jurisprudenee  thus  imposed 
upon  them.  In  effect,  English  l^islation  has  only  served  to  favor  over-centrar 
lization  of  landed  estate  in  the  mother  country.  The  executive  council 
which  was  the  medium  employed  in  making  those  changes,  discussed  and 
passed  a  great  number  of  ordinances :  such  as,  r^ulations  regarding  the 
currency  and  bills  of  exchange ;  with  others  for  obliging  landlords  to 
register  the  original  titles  to  their  estates ;  for  disallowing  the  right  of 
any  one  to  leave  the  colony  without  official  permission ;  for  fixing  tlie 
period  of  majority  (coming  of  age) ;  for  defining  the  crimes  of  high 
treason  and  felony ;  for  r^ulating  the  police,  Ac. 

There  was  a  project,  at  this  time,  for  authorising  a  great  lottery  with 
10,000  tickets,  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  £20,000  for  re-con- 
structing Quebec  cathedral,  whioh  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  that 
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titj.  By  way  of  intereeiing  the  leading  notables  of  Britain  in  the  pro- 
jeety  it  was  propoeed  to  send  oopiee  of  this  lottery-scheme  to  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  and  London,  also  to  the  Bible 
8ooiety>  Snob  a  proposal  intimated,  clearly  enough,  an  intent  to  appro- 
priate (for  secular  or  protestant  uses),  Canadian  church  property.  The 
Board  of  Trade  nominated,  at  the  same  time,  a  Mr.  Kneller,  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits^ 

The  people  of  the  colony  were  vigilantly  observed,  theur  comings  and 
goings  seeming  to  be  subjects  for  distrust ;  but  the  colonial  authorities 
did  not  venture  to  execute  rigid  law  upon  them,  such  as  pressing  the  test 
oayis,  or  the  yielding  up  of  defensive  arms,  &c. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  M.  de  Pontbriant,  the  episcopal  throne  of  Que> 
bee  see  had  remained  vacant.  When  hostilities  ceased,  the  grand-vicar  and 
clergy  applied  to  General  Murray,  demanding  that  the  bishop  and  his 
ehaplOT  should  be  invested  with  the  like  rights  possessed  l>y  bishops  and 
chapters  in  all  catholic  countries.  Murray  commended  this  application 
to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  British  ministry ;  and  in  1763,  sent  his 
secretary,  M.  Cramah^  to  London,  to  sustain  the  application.  In  1765, 
all  the  documents  relative  to  this  subject  were  submitted  for  consideration 
to  the  attorney  and  solicitors-general  for  the  time,  Sir  F.  Norton  and  Sir 
W.  de  Grey,  who  expressed  their  opinion  (in  Hmine),  that,  keeping  in 
view  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1763  regarding  the  church  of  Canada, 
the  catholics  of  that  (now  British  colony)  were  not  liable  to  the  operation 
of  ike  disabilities,  imposed  by  statutory  law,  on  their  co-religionists  in 
Great  Britain.  During  the  latter  year  the  chapter  assembled  and  elected 
as  their  bishop  M.  de  Montgolfier,  superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
at  Montreal ;  but  the  governiKent,  taking  exception  to  this  nomination — 
perhaps  because  the  nominee  was  too  French  at  heart — Montgolfier 
declined  the  charge,  by  a  formal  renunciation,  made  at  Quebec,  in  1764. 
He  designated,  at  the  same  time,  M.  Briand,  a  Breton  by  birth,  one  of 
the  canons  and  grand- vicar  of  the  diocese,  to  fill  the  vacant  episcopal  chair. 
M.  Briand  was  elected  in  176^ ;  and,  that  same  year,  repaired  to  London. 
In  1764,  he  received,  with  the  concurrence  of  George  III,  his  bulls  of 
investiture  from  Pope  Clement  XIII,  and  was  consecrated  in  Paris  as 
bishop ;  upon  which,  he  returned  to  Quebec. 

Early  in  1765,  Messrs.  Amiot  and  Boisseau,  having  demanded  for  cer- 
tain of  their  compatriots  permission  to  assemble  together,  the  executive 
council  consented ;  but  on  condition  that  two  of  its  own  members  should 

•  There  was  no  "  Bible  Society  "  in  existence  at  that  time ;  nor  for  forty  years 
afterwards,  namely,  till  ▲.  d.  1808-4.—^. 
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be  preMQty  witih  {Kiwor  to diiaolvesvch  aBiemblies  if  thej  iheqgfat  fit ;  and 
tbat  no  ooQCoarse  sboold  be  holden  anywhere  but  in  Qoebee.  In  1766, 
» inmilar  <}dmiuid,  made  by  M.  Hertel  de  Bouville,  in  name  ai  the  an* 
goiors  of  Montreal,  was  accorded  with  the  like  reatriotions.  At  a  meeting 
which  once  took  place  in  Montreal  city,  Qovemor  Barton,  who  had  neft 
been  preYiously  oonsulted,  wrote  peremptorily  to  the  magiatrateB  about 
the  affair ;  who  thereupon  informed  him  that  all  had  been  done  im  d«e 
^fder.  Thia  aasuranoe,  however,  did  not  quite  dispel  the  general's 
uneasiness ;  as  he  obserred  in  rejoinder,  "  In  case  you  shoold  stand  in 
paad  of  (my)  assistance,  I  am  ready  to  supply  if      , 

There  was  small  cause  for  wonder,  that  under  auoh  a  system  of  tyraonj 
and  overturnings,  its  agents  should  tremble  lest  the  f^ostrate  victims 
might  desperately  rise  up  against  it.  An  unquiet  feeling  began,  in  fitMt^ 
to  take  possession  of  the  public  mind ;  presently,  murmurs  deep  if  not 
)ppd  supervened,  and  were  currently  breathed.  £ven  those  who  knew 
the  Canadians  to  be  so  submissive  at  all  times  to  authority,  b^;an  to  have 
fears  as  to  what  might  result  from  the  reigning  discontent ;  especially 
when  ^  length  they  heard  the  acts  of  the  government  loudly  censmped, 
with  a  freedom  never  known  belbre.  J£  General  Murray  were  a  stem, 
he  was  also  an  honorable  and  good-hearted  man ;  he  loved  such  Canadiapn 
;ia  were  docile  under  his  sway,  with  the  affection  that  a  veteran  bears  to 
bis  &ithfalle6t  soldiers ;  and  such-like  were  the  habiianU,  so  brave  in  waf , 
yet  so  gentle-tempered  in  times  of  peace.  A  soldier-like  sympathy 
jnqored  him  with  favor  for  those  who  had  bravely  fought  him' in  the  bat- 
ile-field ;  their  depressed  situation  too,  under  domineering  English  mas- 
ten,  being  not  unlike  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  his  native  Scotland,  ever 
BO  faithful  to  their  princes ;  this  similarity^strengthened  his  partiality  fiir 
fk  race  akin  to  his  own  in  that  regard.  In  order  to  relieve  the  general 
anxiety  of  mind,  Qovemor  Murray  issued  a  proclamation,  intimating, 
that  in  all  legal  process  a&cting  the  tenure  of  Und  and  successions  to 
property^  the  laws  and  customs  which  had  been  in  use  under  the  French 
domination  were  to  be  followed.  Thb  was  reverting  at  once  to  legality ; 
^r  if  the  British  ministry  had  a  right  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  couatiy 
without  consulting  the  wishes  of  its  people,  it  could  only  be  done  (at  worst) 
by  an  act  of  parliament :  a  consideration  which  afterwards  caused  attorney- 
general  Mas^res  to  observe,  while  adverting  to  ihe  consequents  of  the  in- 
vaaion  of  England  by  William  the  Norman,  and  to  the  conquest  of  Watas 
by  Edward  I,  that  the  English  laws  had  never  been  legally  introduced 
to  Canada;  seeing  that  king  and  parliament  together,  but  not  the  king 
alone,  could  exert  rightful  legislatorial  power  over  that  colony :  hence  it 
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fiaUawed,  tbat  (the  Britkh  parliaaent  having  as  yet  taken  »o  part  in  tba 
matter)  the  aooostoBied  French  laws  sinat  be  reeognised  as  existent  d$ 
Jmt^By  if  abolished  or  in  abejanoe  de/nctQ, 

The  governor-general,  however,  was  tranunelled  in  his  beaefioent  ten- 
d«Bi»es  by  a  knot  of  resident  fdnctionariee,  some  of  whose  acts  made  him 
o6eB  ashamed  of  ih»  administration  he  was  understood  to  guide<  A 
orowd  (^  adventurers,  veteran  intriguers,  giasat  men's  menials  turned 
adiift,  &o.,  came  in  the  train  of  iibe  British  soldiery,  and  swarmed  after 
(be  oapituUtion  of  |i(ontreal ;  as  we  learn,  fo>m  Murray's  own  despatches, 
tlaat  br(^n-down  merchants,  tradesmen  of  bad  repute,  with  bladdeg 
tavemers,  chiefly  made  up  the  band  of  Brito-Canadians  earliest  in  the 
8el4  of  pvcMnise.  Disrespeetability  was  the  rule,  good  character  and  prob- 
ity of  conduct  were  exceptional  qualities  among  them.*  Then,  as  respeci- 
^  the  government^  all  its  functionaries,  as  well  as  the  judges  (and  even 
^uymen)  were  to  be  of  British  raee  and  professors  of  some  jurotestant 
(aith. 

The  first  chief-justice,  named  Gregory,  who  had  been  let  out  of  prison 
to  preside  on  the  bench,  was  ignorant  alike  of  civil  law  and  the  language 
qt  tbe  country ;  while  the  attorney-general  was  but  indifferently  fitted  fior 
bis  place.  The  power  of  nominating  to  ihe  situations,  of  provincial  seore^ 
tvy,  of  council  recorder,  of  r^trar,  of  provost-mardial,  was  given  t^ 
fiisorites,  xho  set  them  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  1 

The  governor  was  soon  constrained  to  suspend  from  the  exerdse  of  bis, 
fiiiMtions  the  chief  justice,  and  to  send  him  back  to  England*  A  garri- 
son surgeon  and  a  halfpay  officer  (M.  Mabane  and.  Captain  Fraser)  sat 
as  judges  in  the  court  of  common  ]deas.  As  these  gentlemen  had  other 
em^yments  also,  their  conjoint  emoluments  were  necessarily  very  oonsid- 
svable. 

Murray,  disgusted  with  his  charge,  could  not  contain  himself  when 
SBq^essing  his  sentiments  regarding  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  British 
ministry.     ^'  When  it  had  been  decided  to  reccmstitute  civil  government 

*  This  depreciating  account  of  the  composition  of  the  earlier  immigrations, 
mnsi  be  taken  with  a  doe  allowance  of  errors  excepted.  We  have  drawn  the 
followiDg  more  ftiyorable  notice  of  some  of  the  inoomers,  f^om  one  of  our  best 
statistical  anthoritiei  :— 

"A  wide  Md  was  now  opened  for  the  attention  of  interest,  and  for  the  operf 
ations  of  ayarice.  Every  man  who  had  credit  with  the  ministers  at  home,  or 
influence  with  the  goyernors  in  the  colonies,  ran  for  the  prize  of  American  ter- 
ritorj.  And  manj  land-owners  in  Great  Britain,  of  no  small  importance, 
neglected  the  portions  of  their  fathers,  for  a  portion  of  wilderness  beyond  the 
Atlantio.''    G.  Cbalmbbs'  Etiimate^  Ac,  p.  123.—^. 
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here/'  wrote  he,  "  we  were  obliged  to  chooee  magistrates  and  select  jurj- 
men  oat  of  a  oommaiiity  composed  of  some  400  or  500  traders,  artisans, 
and  husbandmen,  whose  ignorance  unfits  them  therefor,  and  causes  then 
to  be  despised.  It  b  not  to  be  expected  thatsuch  personscan  helpboi^ 
intoxicated  with  the  powers  which  hsTe  been,  unexpectedly  even  by  thoB- 
sdves,  put  into  their  hands ;  or  that  they  will  not  hasten  to  manifest  (in 
their  peculiar  way)  how  skilful  they  are  in  exercising  it  I  They  cheriBh 
a  Tulgar  hatred  for  the  Canadian  noblesse,  on  account  of  their  tides  to 
puUic  honor  and  respect ;  and  they  detest  other  colonists,  because  Uie 
latter  have  contrived  to  elude  the  illegal  oppression  to  which  it  wtt 
intended  to  subject  them." 

Notwithstanding  large  concessions  made  to  the  pretensions  of  those 
New  Colonists,*  they  were  not  yet  satisfied :  they  aimed  at  having  a  re- 
presentative government,  in  (nrder  to  possess,  in  all  their  fhlness,  those 
native  rights  which  inhered  to  their  quality  as  Britons,  and  which  th^ 
had  a  right  to  vindicate,  they  asserted,  wherever  the  union  flag  waved 
over  their  heads, — not  forgetting  to  denounce  the  colonial  government  as 
despotic.  Nevertheless,  while  thus  reclaiming  political  franchises  for 
themselves,  they  refused  to  extend  them  to  their  fellow-oolonists  of  Frendi 
race.  Men  of  British  blood  alone  were  fit  to  elect  or  be  elected  I  They 
insisted,  also,  that  English  law  and  practice  were  (or  ought  to  be)  as 
valid  in  Quebec  as  in  London ;  and  considered  the  recognition  of  Cana- 
dian catholicity,  in  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  as  one  of  those 
illusory  conventions  which  might  be  violated  without  dishonor.  In  a 
word,  they  willed  that  Canada  should  be  no  better  treated  than  Irdand 
was  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  as  described  by  M.  de  Beaumont. 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  instructions  given  him,  Murray  convoked, 
merely  as  a  formality,  however,  a  representative  assembly ;  for  he  knew, 
beforehand,  that  the  Canadians,  as  catholics,  would  refuse  to  take  the  test ; 
and  as  it  has  been  decided  that  a  chamber  entirely  protestant  would  not 
be  recognized,  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  Leading  British  residents 
none  the  less,  got  up  accusations  against  the  governor  and  council,  which 
they  transmitted  to  London ;  and  also  excited  dissensions  in  the  colony 
itself,  leading  to  disorders  in  the  capital  and  other  towns.  Murray  was 
charged  with  showing  too  much  partiality  for  the  military;  while  the 
Canada  traders  in  London  presented  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  against  his  administration,  and  asking  for  an  elective  i 


*  The  British  residents  called  themselves  discriminatingly  the  "  old  coloniflts, 
and  the  French-Canadians  the  "  new  colonists."—^. 
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Uy.  Moiten  were  earned  to  roeh  a  length  in  q>po0itioii  to  Murray^ 
that  the  home  goyernment  was  forced  to  recall  him.  This  act  was  really 
more  owing  to  the  sympathy  he  seemed  to  show  for  the  Canadians,  than 
toanyreal  abuse  of  his  powers.  Inhisreply  to  a  complimentary  address 
prosented  to  him  by  the  members  of  oounoU  at  his  departure,  he  ^' hoped 
the  goTemment  of  his  successor  would  not  be  disturbed  by  a  feeling  of 
resentment  against  the  authors  of  the  odious  calumnies  that  had  been 
heaped  on  his  own/'  When  he  reached  London,  he  had  only  to  show 
the  estimate  he  drew  up,  in  the  year  1765,  of  the  population  of  Canada, 
which  comjnrised  scarcely  500  protestants  in  all  (there  being  but  36 
families  of  them  residing  outside  the  town),  to  convince  the  home  au- 
thorities of  the  impossibility  there  would  be  to  exclude  the  representatives 
of  nearly  70,000  catholics.  At  that  time,  according  to  official  returns, 
th^re  were  only  136  protestants  in  the  whole  district  of  Montreal.  A 
oommittee  of  privy  council,  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against 
Murray,  absolved  him  entirely;  but  Canada  was  to  know  him  no  more. 

The  protestant  party  in  the  colony  (notwithstanding  the  ruling  of 
Maseres),  still  insisted  that  the  penalty  oppressing  the  catholics  of  the 
three  kingdoms  should  be  extended  to  their  Canadian  co-religionists. 
Noting  the  close  attachment  of  the  latter  to  their  &ith,  its  more  cautelous 
enemies  in  Britain  wished  to  temporise,  all  the  more  surely  to  bring 
about  its  abolition.  Thus  an  English  university*  proposed  the  following 
adverse  tactics:  Never  declaim  against  the  pope  or  catholicity,  but 
undermine  the  latter  secretly;  engage  catholic  females  to  marry  protes- 
tant males ;  never  hold  disputations  with  Romish  churchmen,  and  beware 
of  controversy  with  the  Jesuits  and  Sulpicians ;  delay  pressing  oaths  of 
oonfonnity  upon  the  colonists;  cause  the  bishop  to  lead  a  life  of  penury; 
foment  dissidences  between  him  and  the  clergy ;  exclude  any  European 
priest  from  the  episcopal  seat ;  discourage  those  inhabitants  who  have 
worthiness  in  them,  from  keeping  up  the  M  ideas ;  if  a  clerical  college 
be  retained,  eliminate  from  it  the  Jesuits. and  Sulpicians;  also,  all 
Soropeans  and  their  pupils,  in  order  that,  no  longw  having  foreign  scho- 
Itttio  support,  Canadian  Eomanism  may  be  buried  in  its  own  ruins ;  hold 

*  There  were  bat  two  aniyersities  in  England  at  that  time,~tho8e  of  Oxford 
and  Oambridge.  It  would  not  have  been  diflScnlt  to  point  out,  were  the  acon- 
■ation  found  to  be  a  true  bill,  in  which  of  the  two  it  was  this  web  of  protestant 
i^s^try  was  woven.  The  author  not  having  done  so,  we  beg  liis  leave  to  insin- 
ute,  that  the  uniyersitj  in  question  (and  rery  much  in  question  too)  must 
bare  been  located  in  some  doudj  region  of  "  Utopia,"  i.  6.,  the  land  of  Ao- 
Wlicre.— JB. 
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up  to  ridietile  thoM  nligioitt  oei^BKmies  wkioh  imolit  imprett  &6  paMk 
Baittd;  prerent  or  obstrtict  oateehismg;  oacren  thoee  olergymen  wlM 
negleot  their  fidoks,  und  allote  stch  personB  into  disBipatioii,  and  raise  is 
Hieir  minds  a  diflgost  at  hearing  eonieasions;  ery  np  parish  priests  wl«» 
Bye  Inznrioasly,  who  maintain  a  good  table,  drive  about,  and  fteqfnenC 
loose  soeiety ;  ezonse  the  intemperance  of  snoh,  induoe  them  to  brMk 
their  TOW  of  oelibaoy,  devised  as  that  was  to  impose  on  the  simple ;  finally, 
expose  all  (earnest)  preadien  to  ridienle/' 

The  gimrison  chaplain  of  Qudbec,  who  ministered  to  the  protestants  of 
that  city,  speaking  more  plainly  than  had  been  done 'before,  fotmtJif 
advised  the  oacecntiye  council  to  take  possession  of  the  temporalities  <^ 
the  see  for  the  bishop  of  London,  so  as  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  latter  and 
lus  successors.  With  respect  to  the  estates  of  the  religions  commnnities, 
the  lords  of  the  tneasnry,  whose  regards  w^re  always  attracted  by  this 
bait,  wrote  to  reoeiyer-general  Mills,  as  part  of  their  Instructions  for  the 
year  1765 :  '^  seeing  that  the  lands  of  these  societies,  particularly  those 
ai  the  Jesuits,  were  being  united,  or  were  about  to  be  united,  to  the 
crown  domains,  you  ure  to  strive,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
parties  interested  in  them,  to  enter  into  possession  thereof  in  name  of 
his  Majesty ',  at  the  same  time,  however,  granting  to  those  parties  such 
Muraities  as  you  shall  judge  proper;  and  you  are  to  see  that  the  estates 
in  question  are  not  transferred,  and  so  be  lost  to  the  crown,  by  sequestra- 
tioB  or  alienation." 

Before  Governor  Murray  left  Canada,  the  savages  of  the  western 
territory  showed  signs  of  a  general  rising  against  the  whites.  Scarcely 
had  the  French  domination  ceased  in  Canada,  when  the  Indians  felt  tte 
truth  of  an  observation  often  made  to  them,  that  they  would  lose  thcif 
p(^tical  importance  and  independence  as  soon  as  they  had  to  deal  wHh 
one  European  nation  only.  Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  noted  for  htt 
bravery,  warlike  talents,  and  deadly  enmity  to  the  British,  whom  he  had 
desperately  fought  against  during  the  last  war,  projected  their  expulsion 
from  the  upper  lake  regions;  and  brought  into  his  scheme,  besides  the 
Ottawas,  the  Hurons,  Chippawas,  Pouatatamis,  and  other  tribes,  whom 
the  British  had  n^lected  to  court  as  the  French  had  done.  Ho  tried  to 
capture  Detroit,  and  blockaded  it  for  several  months.  He  intended  that 
the  place,  once  in  his  hands,  should  become  the  head-quarters  of  a  powefftii 
confederation  of  native  nations,  which  were  to  hem  in  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
can provinces,  so  that  they  should  not  overpass  Niagara  or  the  line  of  the 
M^hanies.     His  allies  got  possession  of  Michilimackinac,  and  massacred 
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ikm  gsrrbiMi.^  Seten  cor  eigbt  BntiBh  poets— fitndosky)  St.  Joeepir, 
MiUmiff^  Presqu'lle,  Yeaango,  &o»,  fell  into  the  haads  of  the  savages,  1^6 
iwn^^ed  the  Pennsjlyanian  and  YirgiBian  frontiers,  and  defeated  a 
delaiolmeiit  of  troops  at  Bloody  Bridge.  Two  thousand  whites  wentt 
slaughtered  by  the  savages,  or  taken  captive ;  as  many  were  obliged  to  §06 
the  htLck  settlements  and  seek  the  interior.  But  the  project  of  Pontiac 
WMi  too  extensive  for  his  means  to  realise.  The  confederates,  beaten  at 
Boahy  Ban  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  and  rq>eatedly,  aflOTwards,.had  to  make 
peaoe  at  Osw^,  before  the  arrival  of  600  Canadians,  sent*  by  General 
Murray  to  the  relief  of  the  French  settlers  at  Detroit  Pontiac  retired, 
with  his  family,  into  the  wilderness.  In  1769,  he  came  among  ik% 
lUinois:  at  that  time,  there  was  much  agitation  among  the  aborigines. 
The  Britu^  suspecting  the  intents  of  Pontiac,  a  bush-ranger,  nantid 
Williamson,  caused  that  chief  to  be  assassinated,  in  the  forest  of  Cidiokk^ 
(^poflite  Saint-Louis. 

It  was  during  Murray's  administration,  that  the  forst  printing  press 
uaed  in  Canada  was  imported,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  earliesi 
mamwipKper  known  to  it  began.  No.  1  of  the  Quebec  Gaxette,  with  ma^ 
ter  half  French,  half  English,  ai^>eared  June  21, 1764.     This  jounal 

•  «  Daring  the  year  1763,  a  famooB  chief  of  the  Ottawas  called  Pontiac  by 
the  French,  after  Fort  Miehilimacklnac  was  sarrendered  to  the  Britbh,  got  pea* 
session  of  it  bj  a  stratagem  showing  the  ingenuity  of  the  man,  and  characteriatiG 
of  the  crafty  nature  of  the  Indians  generally.  Pontiac,  being  an  inyeteratt 
enemy  of  the  British,  his  being  so  near  the  garrison  ought  to  hare  put  the  com- 
mandant on  his  guard.  The  fort  was  then  on  the  mainland,  near  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  Ottawas  in  the  neighborhood  prepared  for  a  great 
game  at  ball,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  fort  were  inyited.  While  engaged  ia 
play,  one  of  the  parties  gradually  inclined  towards  the  fort,  and  the  other 
pushed  after  them.  The  ball  was  once  or  twice  thrown  over  the  pickets,  and 
the  Indians  were  suffered  to  enter  and  procure  it.  Nearly  all  the  garrison  were 
present  as  spectators,  and  those  on  duty  were  alike  unprepared  and  unsuspicious. 
Suddenly,  the  ball  was  again  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  rushed  after 
it ;  bat  not  to  return  this  time,  to  resume  their  suspended  play.  Mastering  the 
aeatries,  they  took  possession  of  the  place,  while  their  companions  massacred 
every  one  of  the  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  the  goyernor,  whose  life  waa 
saved,  much  at  the  intercession  of  M.  de  Langlade,  a  Canadian  gentleman,  who 
was  esteemed  by  the  savages.^ — W.  H.  Smith's  Canada^  fyc. ;  Bibaud's  Hut,  of 
Camaday  ii,  17-18.  The  former  relates  the  event,  without  assigning  a  date,  and 
makes  a  French  garrison  to  be  the  victims  of  Pontiac's  guile ;  the  latter  assigns 
the  above  date,  which,  if  correct,  proves  that  the  garrison  must  have  been  British ; 
for  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  before  he  left  Oanada,  sent  orders  to  Belestre,  the  last 
French  commandant  of  the  fort,  to  give  it  op  to  Major  Rogers,  a  partisan  officer 
of  soflie  note  in  his  day.— ^. 
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started  with  a  fabaoriptionlist  of  only  150  names,  was,  fi>r  a  loi^  time^ 
a  repertory  of  eveats  merely,  without  political  commentB,  which,  as  the 
printers  of  it  were  commanded  to  abstain  from,  there  cannot  be  obtained 
in  searching  its  early  files,  even  a  glimpse  of  public  opinion  during  the 
remainder  of  the  17th  century. 

Meanwhile  the  British  parliament  passed  a  fiscal  measure  sure  to  cause 
an  intense  sensation  among  the  old  colonists,  and  which  became  the  means 
of  armingthe  people  of  the  An^o-American  provinces  against  their  mother 
country.  Under  a  pretext  that  the  late  war  had  obliged  the  British 
people  to  contract  great  debts,  the  provincials  were  to  be  taxed  without 
their  consent ;  and  a  stamp  duty,  with  other  imposts,  were  enacted  in 
regard  of  all  the  colonists  of  British  America.  The  whole  thirteen  prov- 
inces protested  against  the  new  tax.  The  Canadians  and  Nova  Scotians 
remained  passive  upon  the  occasion. 

When  this  matter  took  a  still  more  serious  turn,  the  British  ministay 
was  forced  to  follow  less  oppressive  courses  in  Canada.  The  instructions 
sent  for  its  governance  were  modified,  and  the  chief  men  in  place  were 
changed  for  other  funoUonaries.  In  1766,  brigadier-general  Carleton 
was  appointed  lieutenantrgovemor,  along  with  a  new  chief-justice  (Hay) 
and  a  new  attorney-general  (Maseres) ;  the  latter  was  descended  from  a 
Huguenot  family  setUed  in  England.  Carleton  was  Murray's  sncoessor ; 
but  Major  Irving,  after  the  latter's  departure,  performed  ad  interim  the 
gubernatorial  duties.  One  of  Carleton's  earliest  official  acts  was  to  erase 
Irving's  name  from  the  council  roll,  and  that  of  surgeon  Mabane,  another 
councillor  favored  by  Murray.  One  Qluck,  recorder  in  the  common 
pleas,  was  cashiered  for  extortion  about  the  same  time.  These  changes 
were  of  good  augury. 

For  a  long  time  ere  the  present,  the  Canadians  had  been  com[^ning 
to  the  British  home  authorities ;  but  nothing  short  of  an  apprehension 
of  what  might  betide  from  the  serious  troubles  arising  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  would  have  caused  Britbh  ministers  to  deviate  from  the  usual 
polity  pursued  in  Canada.  They  now  transmitted  the  memorials  of  the 
Canadians  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  which  these  were  submitted  to  the 
attorney  general  (Yorke)  and  the  solicitor-general  (De  Grey).  Pending 
official  reports  thereupon,  the  governmental  ordinance  of  1764  was  dis- 
claimed by  an  order  of  privy  council,  and  another  was  substituted  giving  the 
Canadians  a  right  to  act  as  jurymen  in  specified  cases ;  also  allowing 
Canadian  advocates  to  plead,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  report  of  the  above-mentioned  English  crown-lawyers  was  presented 
in  April  1766.  The  writers  admitted  the  defectiveness  of  the  system  of 
1764,  and  reputed  the  evils  resultant  therefrom  to  two  chief  causes : 
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Bamely,  1,  adminbtratioii  of  justice  in  new  forms  and  a  foreign  language^ 
without  the  ooncnrrenoe  of  the  Gallic  Canadians,  who  in  the  courts  un. 
derstood  neither  the  pleas  advanced,  nor  the  decisions  pronounced — the 
jndges  and  barristers  not  speaking  French,  and  most  clients  not  compre- 
hending English.  This  was  found  op|»*e8siye ;  as  parties  to  suits  were 
exposed  to  the  evil  chances  of  ignorance  and  eorruption,  or,  what  was 
n^urly  tantamount,  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  enlightenment  and 
probity  of  the  English  judges  and  practitioners.  2.  The  alarm  caused 
by  the  interpretation  ^ven  to  the  proclamation  of  1763,*an  interpretation 
which  induced  a  belief  that  the  intention  of  the  government  was 
to  abolish  the  established  jurisprudence  of  the  colony.  The  [apparent] 
reason  for  abolishing  which  was  not  so  much  to  extend  the  [supposed] 
advantages  of  English  laws  to  the  Canadians,  or  to  protect  more 
e£Bicacious]y  their  persons,  property,  and  franchises,  as  to  impose  upon 
Uiem,  without  any  necessity  therefor,  arbitrary  and  novel  rules,  which 
would  tend  to  confound  and  subvert  rights  instead  of  supporting  them. 

Messrs.  Yorke  and  de  Grey  also  expressed  their  general  approval  of  a 
new  system  of  judicature  proposed  by  the  lords  commissioners,  one  point 
being  excepted.  The  latter  wished  to  divide  the  province  into  three 
districts,  and  to  establish  a  court  of  chancery,  composed  of  the  governor 
and  his  council ;  which  chancery  should  also  be  a  court  of  appeal  its 
decisions  being  liable  to  revision  by  the  privy  council  of  the  king.  Second 
a  supreme  court,  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges  one 
of  them,  at  least,  to  be  cognizant  of  the  Frendi  language  and  laws  *  it 
1)eing  held  incumbent  on  all  of  them  to  confer,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  most  able  Canadian  advocates,  in  order  to  iirform  themselves  of  the 
olden  jurisprudence. 

After  recommending  the  nomination  of  some  Canadians  to  the  magis- 
tracy, the  reporters,  on  the  understanding  that  the  laws  of  En^and  were 
to  be  retained,  observed,  "  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  allow 
the  old  laws  of  a  vanquished  people  to  subsist  at  least,  till  their  conquer- 
ors substitute  new,  while  it  is  oppressive  and  violent  to  change,  suddenly, 
the  laws  of  any  country  ;  hence  wise  conquerors,  after  having  provided 
for  the  material  securily  of  their  acquisitions,  will  innovate  slowly,  and 
let  their  new  subjects  retain  all  such  usages  as  are  indifferent  in  their 
nature,  especially  those  which  regard  the  rights  of  property.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  cautious  policy  is  especially  needed,  it  being  a  great  country,  long 

in  possession  of  French  colonists  and  improved  by  them We  cannot 

introduce  among  them,  at  one  stroke,  English  laws  of  property,  with  its 
forms  of  conveyancing,  alienation,  fines,  its  modes  of  shaping  deeds  and 
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interpreting  oontraets,  or  cmr  laws  of  soooeesioDy  witiboat  oommltdng 
manifest  wrong,  or,  at  least,  oeoasioning  the  greatest  oonfiifiioo.  En^slk* 
men,  who  buy  property  in  Canadaybotli  can  and  shoold  oonform  themsehrea 
to  the  laws  regarding  it  thereii^  even  as  they  abeady  oon^Mrm,  in  other 
parts  of  the  emjttre  ontsideof  Eni^and,  to  looal  law  and  praetiae.  BngliBh 
judges  sent  to  Canada  may  easily,  with  the  help  of  aUe  Canadian  praoti* 
tioners,  beoome  aoqnaiBtod  with  its  laws„  and  be  giuded  in  theilr  demdona 
by  the  legal  practice  they  find  established  ^  just  as,  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
our  ju(%es  decide  according  to  the  legislation  of  Normandy."  Finally, 
the  reporters  advised  that  the  QaUo-Oanadian  laws,  for  civil  procedure, 
should  be  restored,  and  proposed  that  the  judges  should  make  mke  for 
the  guidance  of  all  the  functionaries  in  the  various  courts. 

Ignoring  the  considerations  of  enlig)itened  policy  upon  whidi  &e  render* 
tngs  of  the  crown-lawyers  were  founded,  thdr  recommendations  were  not 
adopted.  The  home  government,  next  year,  directed  Carleton  to  form  m 
commission  of  inquiry  regarding  the  administratioD  of  justuse  in  the 
colony.  A  prolonged  investigation  took  i^aoe,  whidi  merdy  served  to  eon* 
firm  what  was  abready  too  apparent^ — the  incurable  faultanesa  of  the  exist- 
ing system ;  the  most  aUe  lawyer  not  being  able  to  find  his  way  out  of  a 
labyrinth  of  legal  uncertainty  and  perplexed  practice. .  The  proposals  for 
curing  the  evil  only  tended  to  embarrass  the  authorities  who  had  the  power 
of  applying  a  remedy.  The  favorite  idea  always  recurred  of  dividing 
the  province  into  three  districta*  It  was  proposed  to  appoint,  in  eadi  of 
those  an  English  chief  judge  along  with  a  Canadian  assistant-judge,  ta 
explain  the  law,  but  not  to  decide  it ;  a  dieriff,  and  a  public  prosecutor. 
Several  expedients  were  adduced  for  putting  an  end  to  the  prevailing  in- 
certitude, in  legal  practice ;  but  the  suggestors  did  not  venture  to  intimate 
a  distinct  preference  for  either  English  or  French  jurisprudence  per  se. 
Thus  it  was  proposed,  dther  to  compile  a  new  code,  and  abolish  both 
English  and  French  legism;  or  to  restore  the  latter,  yet  to  engraft  upon 
it  those  parts  of  English  criminal  law  the  most  favorable  to  personal  &eo* 
dom-;  or,  lastly,  to  establish  the  laws  of  En^and,  with  exceptional 
leanings  toward  the  accustomed  laws  and  usages  among  the  Qallo-Cana- 
dians.  The  governor-general  did  not  reoonunend  any  of  those  expedients, 
in  his  report  to  the  ministry,  but  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  system  m<Mrc 
conformable  to  Canadian  wi^es ;  namely,  that  English  criminal  procedure 
and  pen'ality  should  supersede  French,  and  that  the  old  civil  laws  of  the 
colony  should  be  restored  without  any  modification.  Chief-justioe  Hay 
and  Attorney-general  Maseres  each  made  a  report  on  the  subject ;  in  which 
they  advised  the  retention  of  all  the  old  colonial  laws  concerning  tenuic 
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«f  land,  aHenikmBi  dowiy,  in&eriUiioe,  and  distribatioii  of  ibe  property 
of  penoos  dying  intestttew 

The  wliole  of  those  njportB;  with  their  i^ppetidieeSy  vefe  transmitted  to 
Bng^aad.  In  1770,  the  members  of  privy  ooaneil,  to  whom  they  had 
been  snbmitted,  referred  them  to  a  speoial  eommittee  of  their  own  nom- 
ber ;  which  seleet  body,  after  deliberating  on  the  doonments  befbre  them^ 
and  taking  into  eonsideration  a  report  on  the  sdbjeet  made  by  the  lords' 
•ommissioners  in  1769,  also  petitions  frmn  the  CuEUMlians, — the  committee 
of  privy  ooancil  recommended,  we  say,  that  all  the  papers  should  be  placed 
to  the  hands  of  the  king's  advocate  (Marriott),  the  attomey^neral 
(Thnrlow),  and  the  solicitor-general  (Wedderbome),  with  orders  to 
oompile  a  civU  code,  and  a  criminal  code  suitable  to  the  colony's  wants; 
limtingthat,  as  the  governor-general  was  then  in  London,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  his  presence  to  call  him  into  oouncii  on  the  occasion.  General 
CSarleton,  in  effect,  had  gone  to  England,  sihtig  with  M.  de  Lotbini^re,  to 
be  examined  on  the  affiurs  of  Canada ;  leaving  M,  Cramah^  i^esident  of 
the  executive  council,  as  chief,  j>fT>  fem.,  of  the  colonial  administration. 
Messrs.  Hay  and  Maseres  were  also  summoned  to  London. 

The  three  English  crown  lawyers  above  named,  two  of  whom  beeame 
lord  ehanodbrs,  finished  their  labors  as  official  referees,  in  1772-73. 
Two  of  the  reports,  severally  accordant  in  all  but  minor  points,  arrived 
at  a  common  comdusion,  tP  bj  different  routes ;  but  in  the  third  report 
(that  <rf  the  king's  advocate)  a  conclusion  diametrically  opposite  was  come 
to. 

Marriott  opined,  that  a  representative  assembly  was  unfitted  for  an 
wnedueated  people,  ^  even  though  a  Jesuits'  college  was  estaUished  among 
them."  What  the  colony  needed,  he  urged,  was  a  l^islative  council,  the 
membras  to  be  crown  nominees  and  all  protestants — not  ccHuposed  of 
oatho^  pcurtly,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  suggested.  He  proposed  that 
English  criminal  law  and  |Hraotice  should  be  maintained ;  but  that  the 
use  of  the  French  language,  in  legal  procedure^  might  be  tderated ;  also 
Hiat  all  public  acts  ou^t  to  be  promulgated  in  French  as  well  as  English. 
In  tenns  of  the  36th  article  of  the  Capitulation  of  Montreal,  he  admitted, 
that  the  British  were  bonnd  to  respect  the  property  and  laws  covered  by 
the  iietma  employed  in  its  stipulations :  by  consequence,  land  tenure  as 
then  existent,  with  everything  thereunto  appertaining,  ought  to  be 
npholden;  the  silence  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  did  not,- infer entially, 
annul  said  article  36,  because  the  latter  formed  part  of  a  national  paction 
concluded  by  the  British  with  the  people  of  another  oountry,  certain 
demands  being  accorded,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  cease  all 
further  resbtanoe. 
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Tet,  wliile  thus  reoognizing  the  validity  of  th^  titlee  to  trhidi  the 
Canadians  trusted,  Marriott  dcMdared  that  the  British  parliament*  had  a 
right  to  change  their  laws :  a  most  illogical  conclusion  from  the  premises, 
and  stultifying  his  own  argument.  Supposing  the  "  caatwne  (juriqxra- 
dence)  of  Paris"  were  to  be  restored,  Marriott  was  for  phanging  its  name 
to  ooutwme  du  Canada^  to  effuse  from  the  minds  of  the  Qallo-Oanadiana 
any  lingering  attachment  they  might  otherwise  cherish  for  their  mother 
country ;  and,  with  the  same  intent  perhaps,  he  proposed  to  change  parts 
of  the  (obnoxiously  named)  cautumCf  and  assimilate  it  to  English  law, 
since  all  ought  to  tend  towards  anglification,  and  foster  protestantism. 
Again :  if  Catholicism  were  to  be  admitted,  i.  e.,  recognized  as  lawfully 
existing,  certain  doctrines  of  it  ought  to  be  renounced  or  disavowed,  for 
its  professors  in  Canada  had  no  superior  rights  to  those  in  Britain.  No 
catholic  bishop  was  wanted  (he  thought)  for  the  colony :  the  diocese  could 
be  governed  by  a  grand-vicar,  whom  the  cathedral  chapter  and  the  parish 
clergy  might  elect  to  perform  episoopal  Unctions,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
superintendent  [with  nobody  to  superintend],  to  be  nominated  by  the 
king  [Gkorge  III  J,  might  be  vested  with  the  faculty,  but  no  other  power^ 
of  ordaining  to  the  priesthood.  Marriott  was  for  abolishing  all  the 
religious  communities,  both  of  males  and  females,  as  soon  as  theb  sur- 
viving members  died  out ;  their  estates  and  revenues  to  be  restored  to  the 
crown,  and  afterwards  employed  in  educating  all  the  young  without  dis- 
tinction of  communions ;  chief  parochial  clergy  (cwris)  not  to  be  removable 
at  will ;  lastly,  he  would  allow  the  chapter  of  Quebec  to  continue,  although 
the  Board  of  Trade  wished  its  abolition. 

The  chapter,  however,  soon  died  out  of  itself,  for  all  the  canons 
remaining  in  the  country  were  aged  men ;  and  the  bishop  nominated  no 
others,  under  the  pretext  that  there  were  not  enough  priests ;  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  them,  in  the  parishes,  to  hold  capitular  assemblies;  and 
that  the  episcopal  treasury,  deprived  of  its  best  revenues  by  the  conquest, 
could  not  bear  the  cost  attendant  on  maintaining  such  a  body.  Marriott 
advised  the  keeping  it  up  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  government 
to  bestow  canonries  upon  such  priests  as  were  zealous  for  British  interests. 

His  report  closed  with  recommendations  to  forbid  all  religious  proces- 
sioning in  the  streets ;  to  relegate  the  estates  of  St.  Sulpice  seminary  to 
the  crown  domain ;  to  cause  all  (obligatory)  church  festivals  'to  oease, 

*  "  Parlement  imperial  ^  is  the  term  used,  here  and  elsewhere,  by  M.  Garneau ; 
bat  the  British  legislature  did  not  become  an  "  Imperial "  parliament  till  Jan. 
1,  1801 ;  when  the  incorporating  union  with  Ireland  first  came  into  operation. 
—5. 
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except  those  of  Good-Friday  and  Christmas ;  the  tithes  to  be  levied  as 
then,  bat  handed  to  the  receiyer-general  for  distribution  in  equal  propor- 
tions, between  the  members  of  the  protestant  olergy  and  those  of  the 
catholic  olergy  who  should  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  [?]  In  fine,  Marriott's  system  was  just  that  imposed  on  Ire- 
land ;  for  tyranny  may  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  Qod  and  religion,  as 
well  as  on  tiie  plea  of  necessity.  The  lords-commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  already  made  the  same  suggestion;  adding,  that  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  edifice  ought  to  accommodate  ^U)  by  alternating  the 
respectiye  services,  Anglican  and  Catholic :  a  double  use  of  them  which 
Harriott  thought  unsuitable,  except  for  the  parochial  churches  in  the 
towns.  General'  Murray  had  received  an  order,  previously,  to  admit 
protestant  ministers  to  the  collation  of  urban  benefices;  but,  from  policy 
had  not  put  it  in  execution. 

In  the  whole  of  his  report,  Marriott  dropped  no  word,  breathed  no 
wish,  for  any  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  Canadians :  it  was  one  con- 
tinued call  of  proscription  against  their  usages,  their  laws,  their  religion : 
his  hostility  being  restrained,  in  some  few  particulars  only,  by  certain 
rules  of  prudence  or  necessity,  but  which  he  could  not  help  recognising 
for  the  moment;  in  expectancy,  however,  that  their  non-observation  some 
day  should  become  possible,  and  hence  justifiable  also. 

Solicitor^neral  Wedderbume  (afterwards  lord-chancellor  Loughbor- 
ough) was  guided  in  his  report  by  principles  of  a  higher  and  more  phil- 
osophic order;  and  manifested  far  more  equity  and  moderation  in  his  pro- 
posak.  He  expatiated  upon  the  twofold  subject  of  the  government  and 
religion  of  French  Canada ;  because,  in  his  opinion,  those  being  intimate- 
ly connected,  they  were  to  be  taken  into  primai^y  account  for  properly 
determining  what  its  future  civil  and  criminal  laws  ought  to  be :  and, 
while  pronouncing  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  grant  the  Canadians  a 
representative  constitution,  he  intimated  that  they  had  rights  which  ought 
to  have,  but  had  not  been  respected :  and  that  an  equitable  government 
ought  to  be  ensured  to  them.  "  The  government  established  after  the 
treaty  of  1763,"  he  observed,  "  was  neither  military  nor  civO ;  it  evi- 
dentiy  was  not  made  or  meant  to  endure.  A  council  ought  to  be  formed 
with  power  to  make  ordinances  for  the  proper  government  of  the  country, 
but  not  with  power  to  impose  taxes,  a  right  which  the  British  parliament 
should  be  bound  to  reserve  to  itself  alone.  Free  exercise  of  the  catholic 
religion  ot^ht  to  be  allowed ;  but  in  temporal  things,  no  potency  incom- 
patible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  or  the  authority  of  his  govern- 
ment, ought  to  be  allowed  to  interpose  between  rulers  and  ruled — such  as 
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the  eoolesiftftuial  jnrisdiodon  of  Borne.  The  parish  dergy  on^t  to  be 
irremoyable,  and  their  oollation  to  benefices  rightly  vested  in  the  crown. 
Confraternities  of  rdigieux  ought  to  be  abolished,  but  communities  of 
rdigieutes  had  better  be  tolerated.''  The  ciril  code  of  France,  and  the 
criminal  laws  of  England  with  modificatbns-^^  system  of  mixed  jndi- 
catore  (almost  the  same  as  that  the  eiecatiye  conndl  recommended)—* 
were  approved  of  for  Canada  by  Wedderbume ;  who  advised  that,  while 
the  prejudices  of  neither  the  Canadians  nor  British  immigrants  should 
be  entirely  disr^;arded,  ^'  yet  still,''  he  added, ''  for  policy's  sake,  more 
attention  is  due  to  the  Canadian  than  to  British  immigrants,  not  only 
because  the  former  are  more  numerous,  but  because  it  is  not  for  the  in* 
terest  of  Britain  that  many  of  her  natives  should  settle  in  Canada.'' 
Finally,  he  urged,  that  ^'  every  Canadian  also  has  a  claim,  in  justice,  to 
as  much  of  his  ancient  laws  r^arding  private  rights,  as  is  not  inconsist^ 
ent  with  the  principles  of  hb  new  government ;  for,  as  property  is  by  the 
former  secured  to  him,  which  it  defines,  creates,  and  modifies,  that  much 
must  be  retained :  otherwise  property  is  reduced  to  the  mere  possession 
of  what  one  can  personally  enjoy. 

Attorney-general  (afterwards  Lord)  Thurlow,  although  rqmted  to  be 
more  of  a  oonservative  than  a  liberal  in  his  political  opinions,  and  thus 
likely  to  be  hostile  to  colonial  fireedom,  yet  showed  himself  to  be  the  most 
generous  of  Britain's  political  legists  to  the  Canadians.  Without  making 
special  recommendations  in  their  behalf,  he  embodied  in  his  report  more 
elevated  and  just  principles  than  those  of  any  other  British  statesman  of 
his  day.  Sustainbg  cogent  arguments  by  that  sage  philos(^hy  which 
repudiates  the  law  of  force  and  recognises  the  claims  of  justice  and  rear 
son,  he  appealed  to  such  sympathies  as  human  nature  has  for  the  oppressed 
and  detestation  of  their  oppressors,  while  vindicating  all  that  was  just, 
humane,  and  politic  in  the  proposals  which  had  been  made,  subsequent 
to  the  year  1764,  on  the  subject  of  the  form  of  government,  the  religious 
system,  and  the  laws  best  suited  for  Canada. 

After  passing  in  review  those  sohanes,  and  the  several  changes  which 
were  wished  to  be  introduced,  along  with  the  confiicting  opinions  exist' 
ing  even  upon  the  Aindamental  principles  involved,  he  intimated,  that, 
although  he  did  not  know  how  his  Majesty  meant  to  act  in  the  matter, 
and,  consequently,  that  he  (Thurlow)  was  not  warranted  to  make  any 
special  proposition,  yet  he  would  not  quite  abstain  from  indicating  the 
course  which  ot^ht  to  be  followed,  if  the  accustomed  l^islation  of  Canada 
were  to  be  properly  dealt  with.    He  reasoned  thus : — 

'^  The  Canadians  seem  to  have  been  strictly  entitled  by  Hie  ju$  gentium 
;to  their  property,  as  they  possessed  it  upon  the  capitulation  and  treaty  of 
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l^etMy  toge^mr  wi1&  all  its  qwJitieB  sad  itMideats,  by  tenure  or  otherwise, 
and  also  to  ihm  penonal  libwty ;  for  both  whioh  they  were  to  expect 
jonr  Majesty'd  graeioas  protection. 

''  It  seemfl  a  neeeaeary  eonaeqiienfle  that  all  those  laws  by  which  that 
property  was  tcroated^  defined,  and  seemed  must  be  oontinaBd  to  them. 
To  iBtrodoee  ai^  ^her,  as  Mr.  Toi^e  and  Mr.  De  Orey  emphatically 
ezprened  it,  tends  to  <M>nfiMind  and  snbyert  rights,  instead  of  sapporting 
them. 

"  When  certain  forms  of  civil  jnsHce  hate  long  been  established, 
people  baTe  had  freqnent  occasions  to  fed  themselves,  and  observe  in 
osiers,  ^e  actual  coercion  of  the  law  in  matters  of  d^bt  and  other  engage- 
ments in  dealings,  and  also  in  the  recompense  ibr  all  sorts  of  wrongs. 
The  force  of  these  examines  goes  sUll  fVirther,  and  stamps  an  impression 
^n  the  current  opinion  of  men,  and  puts  an  actual  check  on  their  deal- 
ings ;  and  those  who  neerer  heard  of  the  examples  or  the  laws  whioh  pro- 
duced them,  yet  acquire  a  kind  of  traditional  knowledge  of  the  legal 
effiMts  and  consequences  of  their  transactions,  sufficient,  and  withal 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  common  afiiurs  of  private  life.  It  is  easy  to 
tmi^ne  what  infinite  disturbance  it  would  create,  to  introduce  new  and 
unknown  measures  of  justice,  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  each  transaction, 
with  attendant  disappointment  or  loss  for  consequences. 

'^  The  same  kind  of  observation  applies  with  still  greater  force  against 
a  change  of  the  criminal  law,  in  proportion  as  the  examples  are  more 
striking  and  the  consequences  more  important  The  general  consterna- 
tion which  must  follow  upon  the  circumstance  of  being  suddenly  subjected 
to  a  new  system  of  criminal  law,  cannot  soon  be  appeased  by  the  looseness 
Qt  mildness  of  the  code. 

^'  From  these  observations,  I  draw  it  as  a  consequence,  that  new  sub- 
jects acquired  by  conquest  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  benignity  and 
justice  of  their  conqueror  the  continuance  of  ail  their  old  laws,  and  they 
seem  to  have  no  less  reason  to  expect  it  from  his  wisdom.  It  must,  I 
tiunk,  be  the  interest  of  the  conqueror  to  leave  his  new  subjects  in  the 
utmost  d^ree  of  private  tranquillity  and  personal  security,  and  in  the 
Aillest  persuasion  of  their  reality,  without  introducing  needless  occasion 
of  complaint  and  displeasure,  and  disrespect  for  their  own  sovereign. 
He  seems  also,  to  provide  better  for  the  public  peace  and  order,  by 
leaving  them  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  their  accustomed  laws,  than  by 
undertaking  the  harsher  task  of  compelling  a  new  obedience  to  laws 
unheard  of  before.  And  if  the  old  system  happens  to  be  more  perfect 
tiian  anything  which  invention  can  hope  to  substitute  on  the  sudden, 
the  scale  sinks  quite  down  in  its  &vor.'" 
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Thurlow  said  in  oondoaon  :  ''  Although  the  forgoing  obflervfttions 
should  be  thought  just,  as  a  general  idea,  jet  circumstanoes  may  be 
supposed  under  which  it  would  admit  some  exceptions  and  qualifioationa. 
The  conqueror  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  in  a  title  at  least  as  full  and 
strong  as  the  conquered  can  set  up  to  their  priyate  rights  and  an<»eiit 
usages.     Hence  we  infer  the  l^ality  of  every  diange  in  the  ibrm  of 
government  which  the  conqueror  finds  essentially  necessary  to  establish 
his  sovereign  authority  and  assure  the  obedience  of  his  subjects.     This 
might  possibly  produce  some  alteration  in  the  laws,  especially  those  which 
relate  to  crimes  against  the  state,  religion,  revenue,  and  other  articles  of 
police,  and  in  the  form  of  magistracy.  But  it  would  also  follow,  that  audi  a 
change  should  not  be  made  without  some  such  actual  and  cogent  necessity, 
which  real  wisdom  could  hot  overlook  or  n^lect ;  not  that  ideal  necessity 
which  ingenious  speculation  may  always  create  by  possible  supposition, 
remote  inference,  and  forced  argument ;  not  th^  necessity  of  assimilating 
a  conquered  country,  in  the  articles  of  law  and  government,  to  the  metro- 
politan state,  or  to  the  older  provinces  which  other  accidents  attached 
to  the  empire,  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  harmony  and  uniformity  in  the 
several  parts  of  that  empire,  unattainable,  and,  as  I  think,  useless  if  it 
could  be  attained  :  not  the  necessity  of  stripping  from  a  lawyer's  aigii- 
ment  all  resort  to  the  learned  decisions  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  for 
fear  of  keeping  up  the  historical  idea  of  the  origin  of  foreign  laws :  not 
the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  unprindpled  and  impracticable  expectv 
tions  of  those  few  among  your  Majesty's  subjects  *  who  may  accidentally 
resort  thither  and  expect  to  find  in  force  the  several  laws  of  all  the  different 
places  from  which  they  came ;  nor,  according  to  my  ample  judgment, 
does  any  species  of  necessity  exist,  that  I  have  heard  urged,  for  Abolish- 
ing the  laws  and  government  of  Canada.''     In  presence  of  the  troubles 
in  the  thirteen  Anglo-American  provinces,  this  reporter's  cogent  represen- 
tations and  sarcastic  logic  powerfully  aided  the  Canadian  cause. 

The  king's  privy  council,  by  the  year  1773,  had  placed  before  it  all 
these  reports,  &c.  During  nine  years,  Britain  had  been  casting  about 
on  all  sides,  for  means  of  justification,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and 
to  satisfy  the  public  conscience,  for  abolishing  the  laws  and  religion  which 
she  had  sworn,  in  treaties,  to  maintain  for  the  Canadians.  The  justice 
due  to  them,  as  pointed  out  by  Thurlow,  would  have  had  no  effective 

*  Therefore  merely  intimated  here,  that  the  expectations  of  the  parties  alluded 
to  were  founded  on  no  reasonable  basis ;  whereas,  by  mis-translating  his  actual 
words  thus,  "  les  esp^rences  impossible  de  cette  poig^^  d' Anglais  dipourvtu  dt 
tout  principe^*'  M.  Gfurneau  has  pat  a  gloss  upon  them  of  an  an&ir  character. 
— B. 
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Teeognition,  and  Canada  wonld  have  passed  under  the  yoke  of  a  handful 
of  aliens,  with  a  religion  and  language,  laws  and  usages  differing  in  toto 
from  those  of  its  people,  but  for  the  dawnings  of  the  American  revolts. 
The  British  government  deferred,  till  the  year  1774,  yielding  the  points 
at  issue ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  revolution  which  saved  the  fireedom 
of  the  United  States,  obliged  Oreat  Britain  to  leave  the  Canadians  the 
enjoymei^t  of  their  institutions  and  laws ;  in  other  words,  to  act  justiy  by 
tiiem,  in  order  to  be  able  to  retain  for  herself  at  least  one  province  in 
the  New  World. 

For  some  time  previously,  the  patience  of  the  natives  and  the  violence 
of  the  English  party  of  Canadian  residents, — among  the  latter  of  whom 
Americanism  was  not  quite  absent, — formed  a  opntrast  which  cailed  up 
serious  reflection  in  the  British  ministerial  mind.  The  British  filled  all 
our  municipal  offices ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Montreal,  as  turbulent  as 
the  rest  of  their  compatriots,  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
governor  and  executive  council  at  Quebec,  to  answer  certain  accusations 
made  against  them.  One  of  them,  named  Walker,  far  from  excusing 
himself,  pr9tested  against  the  whole  proceeding,  so  much  in  the  American 
style,  ih^i  the  colonial  attorney-general  (Suckling)  characterised  his 
audacity  as  criminal. 

ThfD  Canadians,  on  their  side,  never  slackened  in  their  efforts  to  escape 
&on>'the  oppression  under  which  they  groaned.  They  complained  to  the 
government  against  the  tyrannical  and  odious  modes  of  corporation  rule 
ill  Montreal.  The  executive  council  was  constrained  to  write  (July  12, 
1769),  to  the  magistrates  of  Montreal  district,  that  it  appeared,  from 
&ct8,  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the  king's  subjects  generdly, 
the  French-Canadians  more  especially,  were  made  the  daily  objects  of 
suffning  and  oppression  to  an  intolerable  extent,  and  which,  acting  for 
the  public  interest,  the  government  could  no  longer  tolerate.  A  multitude 
of  abuses  were  attributed  to  those  magistrates ;  for  example,  they  were 
accused  of  *'  circulating  papers  in  the  diffdrent  parishes  signed  by  only 
one  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards,  under  the  form  of 
writs,  summons,  arrests,  taking  property  in  execution,  or  other  purposes, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  the  parties  entrusted  with 
serving  such  irregular  documents  not  being  proper  officers :  a  practice  so 
illegal  in  itself,  so  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  and  so  dishonoring  to 
the  magistrates  who  authorized  it,  that  the  governor  and  council  were 
unwilling  to  believe  that  such  practices  could  exist,  till  the  proofs  brought 
forward  left  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  matter." 

The  governor  directed  a  committee  of  council  to  make  an  inquest  on 
the  subject;  which  reported,  Sept.  11, 1769,  that  the  unduly  extensive 
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powers  o?0r  real  estate  granted  to  jvatioei  of  the  peaoe  by  the  ordintnoe 
of  1764,  had  been  ezeroised  in  an  arbitraiy  and  oppressive  manner,  espe- 
eially  in  Montreal  distriet ;  that  the  magistrates  thereof  had  exceeded 
iheir  powers  in  many  oases,  and  taken  upon  themselves  a  jnrisdistion  not 
asmgned  them  by  the  royal  will,  and  never  entrusted  to  any  tzabnnal 
judging  sommarily ;  that  one  magistrate,  in  particular,  had  assumed  an 
authority  eonfarred  only  upon  a  quorum  of  three  justioes  sitting  in 
quarter  sessions;  that  owing  to  an  omission  in  decreeing,  the  magistrates 
exercised  a  dangerous  authority,  the  result  of  which  had  been  to  fill  the 
prison  with  the  unfortunate,  and  bring  their  families  to  want  Finally, 
that  the  authority  arrogated  by  those  magistrates  of  selling  landed  estate 
at  the  lowest  price,  or  else  arbitrarily  incarcerating  debtors  when  insolvent, 
were  acts  of  the  most  oppressive  nature. 

The  committee  of  council  recommended  that  the  portion  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1764  which  gave  justices  of  peace  the  right  of  deciding  ques- 
tions affiwting  real  estate,  should  be  abrogated;  that  each  justice  of  the 
common  i^eai  should  sit  and  adjudge  in  cases  when  the  cAote  litigated 
did  not  exceed  £10  sterling  value;  lastly,  that  no  writ  of  bodily  caption 
or  of  seisure  and  sale,  should  take  effect  in  any  case  where  the  amount 
of  debt  and  costs,  collectively,  did  not  exceed  40  piastres. 

A  time  was  arriving  when  the  English  government,  better  informed 
of  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain,  was  about  to  announce  a  change 
of  policy  and  make  known  the  course  it  intended  to  follow  in  the 
affairs  of  Canada.  The  disputes  with  the  New  Englanders  and  other 
provincials  becoming  more  violent  daily,  this  circumstance  became  a  most 
urgent  reason  for  dealing  more  tenderly  with  the  Canadians.  The 
govemor^neral  &vt»red  that  course  of  action ;  he  believed  that  the 
surest  means  for  acquiring  the  confidence  of  our  race  was,  to  restoie 
French  jurisprudence.  He  had  often  evinced  a  desire  that  the  CotUume 
de  Pa/rig  should  be  regularized,  and  reduced  to  a  form  better  suited  to 
the  colony's  wants.  In  this  view,  he  now  called  in  aid  several  native 
I»ractitioner8,  such  as  Messrs.  Cugner  (seignior  of  St  Etienne),  Jucherau, 
Pressard,  and  others,  who  were  chai^^  with  the  difficult  task.  Their 
labors  having  been  revised,  in  England,  by  Marriott,  Thurlow,  and 
Wedderbume,  were  published  in  duplicate  (French  and  English),  under 
this  title :  "  Abstract  of  those  parts  of  the  [juridical]  customs  of  the 
viscounty  and  provostship  of  Paris,  which  were  received  and  practised 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the  time  of  the  French  government ;  drawn 
up,  by  a  select  committee  of  Canadian  gentlemen  well  skilled  in  the  lawi 
of  France  and  that  province,  by  desire  of  the  Hon.  Guy  Carleton,  Esq., 
4)aptain^neral  andgovemor-in-chief  of  the  said  province.  London :  1773." 
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The  ultra-party  for  Oanadian  proeoription  were  forioofl  on  being 
made  aware  of  the  new  polity  of  the  home  goTemment,  and  set  up  load 
enes  against  it.  Maseree,  who  returned  to  London,  three  or  four  yeaiB 
previously,^  and  was  appointed  a  judge  in  exchequer,  became  the  confi- 
dant and  agent  of  this  party.  He,  whom  the  Canadians  had  regarded  as 
oae  of  their  proteotOTS  when  he  first  came  among  them ;  this  man,  desoen* 
ded  firom  a  fiimily  which  religious  fanaticism  had  proscribed  in  France, 
ooosented  to  become,  like  Marriott,  an  advocate  of  the  Canadian  proeerip- 
tkmists  in  his  adopted  countiy ;  and,  in  our  afl^drs,  played  a  double  part 
which  history  has  not  yet  cleared  up.  On  one  hand,  in  a  report  on 
Canadian  matters  published  while  thdr  regulation  was  pending,  he 
made  a  &yorable  review  of  the  French  laws ;  and  during  interviews 
with  those  charged  to  press  their  restitution,  he  defended  the  Oanadian 
cause  (aoc(»rding  to  Du  Oalvet)  with  great  warmth ;  on  the  other  hand, 
among  numerous  papers  printed  under  his  direction,  forming  several 
volumes,  if  he  did  not  manifest  entire  hostility  to  our  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  he  showed  little  seal  for  the  preservation  of  those  conditions 
which  seemed  so  essential  to  their  well-being.  Among  other  contradio- 
tions,  one  party,  seeking  fi)r  a  solutioii  of  this  enigma  in  his  voluminous 
writings,  and  especially  in  the  ''  Oanadian  Freeholder,"  may  think  that 
he  wished  to  lead  the  &na1ics  whom  he  served — ^by  a  chain  of  reasonings 
which  they  did  not  see  the  end  of,  but  by  which  they  could  not  help  being 
bound — ^to  a  oonduaon  often  the  opposite  of  that  they  wished  to  arrive 
at:  while  another  party  can  only  see,  in  his  oontradictions,  the  under* 
hand  dealings  of  an  intriguer  or  a  traitor.^    However  this  may  be, 

*  Ganadian  Attomey-geDeral  Maseres  did  not  leave  finally  till  1773,  the  year 
wl»n  he  was  appointed  cnrsitor  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  He  died  at 
Beigate  in  Sorroy,  May  19,  1824,  aged  92  and  some  months. — B, 

t  The  memory  of  Francis  Maseree  is  still  fragrant  in  England ;  thus  it  will 
be  something  novel  for  the  few  snrvivors  among  the  many  who  knew  and  honored 
bim  while  living,  to  find  him  thos  stigmatized  as  a  donble-dealer,  and  even 
denounced  as  a  tbaitobI  While  reproducing  the  French  passage,  in  Saxon 
vernacular,  we  cannot  help  expressing  some  surprise  that  any  respectable  authori 
candidly  writing  as  he  would  wish  to  be  written  of,  should  deliberately  or 
heedlessly  build  so  heavy  a  charge  on  such  light  foundations  against  one  of  the 
highest-minded  legists  of  his  age  and  country, — against  the  intimate  friend  and 
earnest  coadjutor  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  that  other  enlightened  and  most 
philanthropic  of  all  legislators  (in  whose  veins,  too,  as  in  Maseres',  there  circn- 
lated  the  best  blood  of  two  noble  races) ;  in  disparagement,  we  say,  of  Baron 
Maseres,  the  IHend  of  the  genial-minded  Oharles  Lamb,  and  patron  of  the  great- 
hearted Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  names  nnited  in  life  and  death,  both  <<to 
Kngland's  memory  dear.^    No  1  we  cannot  believe  that  the  man  venerated  in  lifii 
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Maseres  iDfonned  those  personB  whose  representatiye  he  was  [?]  of  the 
ooming  decisions  of  the  home  government  At  this  news,  noting  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  learning  the  king's  desi^  to  attach  the 
Canadians  to  his  rule  while  the  contest  for  independence  was  preparing 
in  America,  the  protestatit  party  in  Canada  thought  the  time  was 
come  for  making  vigorous  demonstrations,  and  demanding  at  last  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promises,  made  in  1763,  of  constituting  a  representative 
government  in  the  colony.  In  this  view,  several  meetings  were  called,  at 
the  first  of  which  forty  persons  attended.  The  associators  nominated 
two  committees  of  their  body,  one  for  Quebec,  the  other  for  Montreal ;  and 
they  invited  the  French  Canadians  to  join  with  them  in  obtaining  the 
boon  desiderated.  But  the  English  ultra  party  used  dissimulation,  on  the 
capital  point  of  religion,  in  its  proceedings.  The  representative  aasembly, 
convoked  by  General  Murray  in  1764,  never  acted,  because  the  catholic 
deputies  would  not  subscribe  the  oath  of  objuration,  and  persons  other- 
wise eligible  as  members  for  another,  feared  that  the  same  test  would  be 
applied  again :  thus  subjecting  them  virtually  to  Anglican  political  ostn- 
cism.  As  in  the  petition  to  the  crown  for  calling  a  firee  assembly, 
nothing  was  said  in  the  forcing  regard.  The  catholics,  cognizant  as 
they  were  of  protestant  wishes  although  not  expressed,  demanded  that 
any  memorial  they  were  willing  to  subscribe  should  embody  a  request  for 
catholics  as  well  as  protestant  deputies  being  called  to  sit  in  the  proposed 
colonial  parliament.  The  petitioners,  thus  forced  to  intimate  their 
intents,  refused  to  join  in  the  demand ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  refusal 
that  the  Canadians  who  really  desired  to  see  a  representative  government 
established,  generally  if  not  universally  declined  to  proceed  any  further 
in  the  matter.  Some  few,  perhaps,  would  have  concurred;  but  most 
others  absolutely  refused,  persuaded  as  they  now  were,  more  than  ev^, 
that  the  aim  of  the  chief  petitipners  was  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
exclusion,  while  yet  profiting  by  the  subscription  of  catholic  names:  a 
persuasion  which  the  events  justified,  since  Maseres,  acting  afterwards  in 

bj  Bach  as  these,  was  or  could  be  a  "  traitor ;"  or  even  would  condescend  to  be 
the  sordid  agent  of  any  selfish  partj. 

Baron  Maseres  had  the  reputation,  which  no  such  <<  railing  accusation  "  as  the 
above  is  likelj  to  impair,  of  being  a  single-hearted  and  self-denying,  as  well  as 
a  most  accomplished  man.  He  spent  his  inherited  fortune  and  acquired  income, 
mostly  in  acts  of  public  utility  and  private  kindness.  His  munificence,  in  both 
regards,  seemed,  in  fact,  to  know  no  bounds,  as  the  present  writer  has  been 
assured  by  some  who  had  personal  experience  of  his  worth.  A  regard  for  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  departed  has  alone  dictated  these 
Unes.^B. 
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ntatb  of  ihe  same  party,  opposed  himself  to  the  admission  of  catholics 
into  the  l^islative  council  estahlished  by  the  act  of  1774.^ 

After  catholic  refusals,  the  protestants  addressed  memorials  to  M. 
Cramah^,  lieutenant^yemor,t  asking  him  to  convoke  an  assembly  of 
representatives.  He  replied,  that  the  demand  was  of  too  important  a 
nature  for  him  or  the  council  to  concede ;  but  he  would  transmit  it  to  those 
members  of  ihe  British  cabinet  who  took  charge  of  colonial  affairs.  *  The 
protestants,  obliged  to  act  without  catholic  aid,  drew  up  a  petition,  on 
dieir  own  behalf,  in  the  matter,  and  sent  it  to  London,  for  presentation 
to  the  king.  It  bore  148  signatures  only;  two  of  the  subscribers  being 
Ganadian-bom  protestants ;  and  it  demanded,  in  general  terms,  the  con- 
vocation of  a  representative  assembly.  The  petitioners,  at  the  same  time, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  oolonial  secretary,  asking  his 
influ^ce  in  their  favor ;  and  intimating  that  the  colonial  administration 
pa^ed  ordinances  opposed  (in  principle)  to  the  law  of  England ;  that  the 
country  lacked  protestant  ministers;  that  the  Quebec  seminary  had  opened 
classes  for  the  education  of  the  young  ;  and  that  (more  alarming  stiD  I) 
only  catholic  teachers  were  employed  therein.  These  remonstrants  wrote, 
also,  to  the  chief  merchants  of  London,  to  engage  them  to  take  up  the 
cause  pleaded  for ;  while  in  the  province  itself,  councillor  Finlay  was  so 
strong  for  anglification,  that,  some  years  afterwards  (1782),  he  proposed 
to  establish  English  schools  in  the  different  parishes,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  French  in  the  law  courts  after  a  certain  term  of  years. 

Meanwhile,  in  presence  of  such  hostility  among  the  English  colonists 
against  the  catholics,  the  British  ministry  did  not  venture  to  give  a 
representative  assembly  to  Canada.  For  the  moment,  they  limited  the 
mutations  in  contemplation  to  a  legislative  council,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  king.  Then  Maseres  suggested  that  it  should  be  composed  of  31  irre- 
movable members ;  that  it  should  assemble  only  after  public  convocation ; 
proposing  to  allow  the  members  to  initiate  laws,  and  to  vote  at  discretion, 

*  This  assumption  is  illogical ;  and,  tried  bj  the  rales  of  constitatiooal  law , 
involves  a  direct  non  sequitur.  The  choice  of  a  catholic,  made  bj  catholics,  for 
their  representative,  is  an  act  which  British  legislation,  either  home  or  colonial, 
does  not,  cannot  prevent;  bnt  the  selection  of  catholic  members  for  a  delibera- 
tive and'  executive  council,  bj  a  protettant  goyernment,  is  a  measure  of  a 
diflbrent,  and  would  be  considered  hj  manj  (was  hj  Maseres,  perhaps)  of  a 
compromising  character.—^. 

t  Mr.  Oramah^  being,  not  lieut.-governor,  as  we  have  seen,  bat  merely  locum 
tenetu  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Quy  Oarleton,  It  was  strangely  absurd  to  proflTer 
8ttch  a  request  to  one  who,  even  if  he  had  been  the  chief  functionary  whose 
place  he  temporarily  filled,  had  no  power  to  grant  it.— ^. 
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bat  without  a  right  to  impoie  ttiies.  Lasdji  to  admit  into  itptoteateti 
only. 

While  the  proteBtant  party  thus  demanded  bondage  for  the  cathofios, 
Ae  latter  never  oeaaed trying  to  remove  En^iah  pi^adioea  against  dum; 
pr^udioes  whioh  their  enemiea  aon^  ever  to  Mivenom  by  their  writinge 
and  disoonrsea.  They  alao  had  their  eyes  direeted  to  what  was  panang 
in  the  neighboring  provinoe&  They  ooold  judge  oorreotly  of  their  Bitaa* 
tion  and  of  the  mother  country's  American  interests,  as  is  proved  in  a 
Memoir  cited  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work«  That  production  exposed, 
with  great  force  of  logic,  that  if  Britain  were  anxious  to  keep  Canada, 
she  ought  to  accord  to  its  peo]^  all  the  rights  of  freemen^  that  she  ought 
to  favor  its  religion,  and  not  to  undermine  it  by  a  destructive  system  of 
ezclusiveness;  and  that  there  was  no  real  religious  liberty  for  catholics, 
if,  in  order  to  enjoy  secular  franchises,  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  or 
tamper  with  their  faith. 

A  number  of  French  Canadians,  on  their  part,  held  meetings;  and, 
December  1773,  signed  a  petition  to  the  king,  asking  for  tlie  reetitutaon 
of  th^  ancient  laws,  and  claiming  the  rights,  and  privileges  <£  other 
British  subjects.  This  demand,  which  jpassed  for  an  expression  of  tiie 
sentiments  of  a  minority  of  the  Ghillo-Canadians,  yet  was  subscribed  only 
by  a  few  of  the  seigniors  and  some  burgesses  of  the  towns.  *  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  clergy  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  petitioners, 
although,  as  is  their  wont,  if  they  did  make  similar  applications,  tbflj 
made  them  apart  The  masses  did  not  stir  at  all  in  the  business;  and  a 
belief  (once  current)  that  certain  remonstrances  then  made  in  their  name 
were  actually  theirs,  is  quite  unfounded :  they  made  no  demonstrations 
whatever.  In  the  depth  of  their  distrust,  they  believed,  with  reason,  that 
they  would  obtain  no  concessions  from  Britain ;  since  the  whig  or  Hbe- 
tal  party — although  that  which,  through  its  parliamentary  leaders,  Britona 
usually  relied  on  for  obtaining  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  the  subject- 
was  the  political  section  which  called  out  most  loudly  for  the  abolition  of 
everything  French  in  Canada,  scarcely  even  excepting  their  reli^on. 
Our  people,  therefore,  let  the  petitioning  seigniors  and  their  friends 
demand,  unsanctioned  from  the  hcmie  government  and  legislature,  what 
they  would  have  asked  for  themselves ;  the  seigniors,  on  the  other  hand, 
hoping  that  their  cause  ought  to  meet  with  some  sympathy  in  the  toiy 
party  which  possessed  most  politioal  power,  and  was  formed  chiefly  of  the 
privil^ed  classes  in  Britain,  whose  compeers,  in  some  sort^  our  colonial 
foudalry  were. 
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The  kagaage  of  the  latter,  in  their  addrefls  to  the  throne^  was  redolent 
of  profoand  reepeet  They  at  least  did  not  aeek,  tlrey  said,  to  despoil  the 
proteatant  townapeoide  of  their  rights,  while  seeking  their  own  freedom ; 
ihejr  did  not  emve  the  proaoription  of  an  entire  raee,  beeanse  its  religion 
ins  not  the  same:  all  that  the  Canadians  irished  to  eojoj,  said  they,  like 
the  other  sntrjeets  of  his  Migesty,  were  their  rights  and  immnnities  ae 
Britons:  which  the  oommon  law  (^  Ei^and,  indeed,  assigned  them.  Thie 
feqnisitory  was  aooompanied  with  a  memorial  in  which  the  applicants 
claimed  a  right  to  participate  in  all  public  employments,  military  and  dyil^ 
a  daim  against  whidi  Maseres,  in  name  of  his  party  [?],  had  strongly 
ponoonoed.  They  took  occasion  to  remark,  also,  that  the  Canadian 
limitary  paralld  of  latitude  46^  N.,  being  fixed  at  46  miles  only  from 
Montreal,  straitened  the  province  on  that  side,  and  deprired  it  of  its  best 
kudQ;  that  western  Canada  embracing  the  regions  about  Detrdt  and 
yidiilimalrinae,  ought  to  be  restored  to  eastern  Canada  as  far  down  as 
the  kfk  bank  of  the  Miasissii^i,  for  the  needs  of  the  peltry  trade ;  and 
that  the  Labrador  seaboard  ought  to  revert  to  Canada  likewise,  for  the 
lake  of  its  fisheries  there.  The  applicants  added,  that  the  colony,  throng 
the  calamitiesof  war,  famine,  disease,  and  other  adverse  vidssitudes  it  had 
loDg  to  sustain,  was  not  in  a  state  to  repay  the  cost  of  its  government, 
and  still  less,  able  to  be  at  the  charge  of  maintaining  an  elective  assembly ; 
that  a  numerous  council,  composed  of  British  and  Canadian  memb^v, 
would  be  &r  more  suitable  in  present  circumstances :  lastly,  the  applicants 
expressed  a  hqpethat  their  suit  would  be  received  With  all  the  more&vor, 
as  the  QaUo^Canadians  possessed  more  than  5-6ths  of  ihb  seigniories, 
and  almost  all  the  c(^yhold  lands. 

The  disdamation  of  a  desire  for  a  representative  assembly,  has  since 
been  made  a  matter  of  reproach  against  the  subscribers  to  the  above 
petition.  But,  seeing  that  it  was  imposdUe  to  obtain  a  legislature  in 
which,  (accordant  to  the  British  constitution  itself,  as  it  then  stood) 
eatholics  would  be  eligible  for  election  to  seats ;  tiiose  requisitionists  acted 
wisely,  while  seeking  the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  laws,  to  demand, 
simply,  a  legislative  cotmcil  T)f  royal  nomination.  What  advantage,  in 
efect,  could  the  Canadians  have  derived  from  an  elective  assembly, 
wfaoice  they  were  excluded?  from  a  conclave  sure  to  be  composed  of  the 
declared  foes  of  their  language  and  all  their  dearest  institutions ;  from 
men,  in  fine,  who,  at  that  very  time,  willed  to  quite  deprive  them  of  pub- 
lic employment;  and  wbo  would,  without  doubt,  have  signalized  the 
advent  of  a  representative  system  by  the  proscription  of  all  that  was  dearest 
and  mo^t  venerable  amongst  men, — ^religion,  law,  and  nationality  ? 
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The  demands  of  the  parses  were  met  as  fitvorably  as  oould  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  oircamstances  in  which  Britsdn  was  then  placed ; 
and  those  conceded  served  as  bases  for  the  law  of  1774  ;  which  formed 
part  of  a  plan  far  more  vast,  since  it  was  meant  for  all  British  America. 
The  growing  power  of  the  thirteen  Anglo-American  provinces  was 
becoming  more  and  more  redoubtable  to  their  mother  country :  and  a  due 
consideration  of  the  determined  antagonistic  attitude  they  now  assumed, 
will  further  develop  the  true  motives  for  the  unwonted  oonoessionaiy  poliey 
of  the  British  government  at  this  time. 

The  lieutenant^vernor,  M.  Cramahd,  in  1772,  tolerated  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  coadjutor  to  the  catholic  bishop ;  the  burden  of  the  episcopate, 
in  so  wide  a  diocese,  being  too  great  for  one  prelate  to  bear :  this  alone 
constrained  M.  Briand  to  ask  for  a  helper.  M.  d'Esglis,  bom  in  Quebec 
A.  D.  1710,  was  elected,  by  a  capitulary  act  of  the  chapter,  in  1770,  but 
tiie  difficulties  attending  this  nomination  caused  a  delay  of  two  years, 
before  it  took  full  effect.  These  being  at  length  surmounted,  by  the 
aid  of  (Jovemor  Carleton,  Clement  XIV,  with  the  assent  of  the  king, 
granted  the  requisite  bulls  of  confirmation ;  and  the  coadjutor-elect  was 
recognized,  Jan.  22, 1772,  as  Bishop  of.  Dorylaeum,  in  part,  inf.^  with 
right  of  succession  to  the  see  of  Quebec 

The  chapter  of  Quebec  became  extinct  soon  afterwards.  Its  latest 
capitulary  act  took  place  in  1773,  and  the  last  surviving  canon  died  in 
1776. 

Meantime,  despite  the  ardent  wishes  of  Britain  for  the  extinction  of 
Catholicism  (such  is  the  inconstancy  of  all  mundane  things  1)  that  the 
Jesuits,  driven  out  of  Paraguay,  and  expelled  fix)m  France  ever  since  the  ^ 
year  1762,  still  maintained  their  position  in  Canada ;  and  it  required  a 
papal  decree,  issued  in  1773,  to  abolish  that  order  in  our  country.  It  was 
not  till  this  took  place,  that  the  British  government  thought  of  appropriating 
their  estates :  forgetting,  as  it  did,  that  the  Jesuits  were  only  the  deposi- 
taries of  that  property,  since  it  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  kings  of 
France  for  educating  the  p^ple,  and  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  of 
New  France. 

The  same  administrator,  M.  Cramah^,  also  recommended,  in  1773,  the 
home  government  to  treat  the  Canadians  with  liberality  and  justice  in 
religious  matters ;  and  Lord  Dartmouth  promised  to  follow  a  generous 
course  with  them  (in  all  things).  By  way  of  consoling  the  party  bent  on 
proscription,  Maseres  wrote  to  its  members,  that  he  "  hoped  the  colonists 
would  be  more  happy,  in  six  or  seven  years'  time,  under  the  government 
established  by  the  act  of  1774,  than  under  the  influence  of  an  assembly. . ." 
composed  of  catholics. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1776,  that  the  govermnent,  true  to  its  first  instincts, 
transformed  the  Jesuits'  ooll^  into  barracks  for  the  garrison  of  Quebec. 
These  good  fathers  had  been  obliged  to  discharge  their  pedagognes  during 
the  si^e  of  1759 ;  and  were  not  able  to  re-open  the  primary  schools  after 
tiie  war  was  oyer.  In  1778,  the  government  took  possession  of  the 
episcopal  residence,  granting  in  compensation,  however,  a  yearly  allowance 
ci  £150  to  the  bishop. 

The  past  acts  of  the  reigning  powers  (upon  the  whole)  aUowed  of  no 
fiivorable  augury  as  to  their  dispositions  in  our  regard  for  the  ^ture ;  and 
they  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  only  pressure  of  external 
circumstances  which  constrained  the  British  ministry  to  abate  the  rigor 
of  their  system  of  colonial  polity,  trusting  to  obtain  thereby  the  good 
graces  of  the  Canadians ;  the  concessions  made  for  special  purposes  being 
fidrly  attributable  neither  to  the  high  principles  nor  enlightened  liberality 
of  those  who  made  them. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


AMERICAN  BBVOLITnON.— 1775. 

I>iq>iite8  between  Gieftt  Britain  tnd  her  aadeiit  oolonioB.— DlrisionB  in  tbe  Britiah  pnttoMOi 
regarding  that  subject.— Advent  of  Lord  Korth  to  the  minlstry.—Troablee  at  Bocton. 
—Coerdve  measnres  applied  by  the  mother  ooontry,  which  seeks  to  gain  Ganate  by  con* 
cessions.— Petitions  and  ooanter-petitions  of  the  Canadians  and  Anglo-Canadians;  reaaom 
for  ddays  in  deciding  between  those  two  parties.— The  Qaebee  Act  of  1774 ;  debates  in  the 
House  of  Conunons.— Congress  of  Philadelphia ;  it  classes  the  Quebeo  Act  among  Ameriean 
grioTanoes.— Addresses  of  Congress  to  Britain  and  Canada.— General  Carieton  arrives  ia 
Canada.— Feelings  of  the  Canadians  regarding  the  coming  struggle.— First  hostilities.— 
Surprise  and  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  Crown-Point  and  St.  John's.— Civil  war.— Battie  of 
Banker's  Hill.— General  invasion  of  Canada  bj  the  United  States  troops.— M<HitgOBMirj 
and  Arnold  march  on  Quebec;  they  take  Montreal  and  Three-Birers.— The  gorenuir  re- 
enters the  capital  as  a  fligitive ;  the  Americans  lay  siege  to  it 

All  the  Amerioan  colonies  were  now  at  open  war  against  Britain,  and 
marching  with  rapid  strides  towards  the  revolution  which  was  to  achieve 
their  independence.  Ever  since  1690,  a  year  which  operated  changes  so 
considerable  in  provincial  constitutions,  Britain  ceased  not  to  restrain 
Amerioan  privil^es,  especiaU  j  those  of  trade.  We  have  seen,  in  another 
part  of  thi&  work,  which  were  the  causes  of  those  changes,  and  what  was 
the  character  of  the  British  colonials,  whose  sentiments  and  principles  weie 
inainly  those  of  the  English  republican  party  in  Cromwell's  time.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  we  find  them  repelling,  in  1775,  tiie 
pretensions  of  a  mother  country  monarchic  in  its  constitution. 

After  passing  the  Navigation  Act,  to  restrain  the  colonial  trade,  Britaiii 
prohibited,  in  1732,  the  export  of  hats  and  woollens  from  one  province  to 
any  other;  in  1733,  the  importation  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was 
subjected  to  exorbitant  duties ;  and  in  1750  a  law  passed  against  erecting 
saw-mills,  or  cutting  pine  and  fir-trees  in  the  forests.  Finally,  she  claimed 
absolute  authority  over  all  the  colonies.  "  It  would  be  a  strange  abuse  of 
human  reason  to  gainsay  that  right,''  said  one  M.  P. ;  adding,  that  treason 
and  revolt  were  indigenous  to  the  New  World.  Public  opinion  in  Britain 
on  this  point,  had  varied  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  New 
England,  not  to  seem  as  if  acting  under  British  compression,  when 
acquiescing  in  any  act  passed  by  parliament,  gave  to  each  new  law  a  local 
oolor  while  promulgating  it,  thus  giving  it  a  semblance  of  American  origin. 
The  other  provinces,  inspired  by  a  like  feeling,  had  always  held  Britidli 
pretensions  in  aversion ;  and  if  they  submitted  to  them  occasionally,  it 
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was  beeanae  thej  did  not  think  tlieiiMsel?e0  potent  enotgh  to  resiBt ;  bitt 
their  strength  was  daily  inereasing.  The  total  Anglo-American  popolatioB, 
which,  about  A.  D.  1700,  nnmbered  262,000  soola,  had  risen  to  three 
millions  by  the  year  1774.  Britain,  recognised  sole  mistress  of  North 
America  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  became  more  exacting  than  ever.  She 
determined  to  draw  a  direct  reyenne  from  the  Americans,  to  aid  her  in  pay^ 
iagthe  interest  of  her  pablic  debt,  which  the  recent  Canadian  war  greatly 
ai^fiiented,  notwithstanding  that  the  Americans  had  expended  two  and  a 
half  million  pounds  sterling  to  defray  its  cost  The  project  of  taxing  Qtt 
latter  was  (\oi^  before)  suggested  to  Walpole,  who  replied,  ''  I  haye 
the  whole  of  Old  Bngland  against  me ;  would  ye  that  I  should  have  New 
England  too  for  my  enemy  ?"  Secretary  Grenyille,  who  cared  more  to 
keep  his  ministerial  place  than  did  his  predecessor,  proposed  in  parliament^ 
against  his  own  desire,  but  to  please  O^orge  III,  a  series  of  (declaratory) 
resolutioiis,  serving  as  the  basis  of  a  Stamp  Act ;  and  these  were  adopted, 
wiUiont  oppodtion,  in  March,  1764^ 

All  the  colonists  entered  protests  against  the  prinoq)le8  thus  hiid  down. 
The  austere  Massachusetts^men  observed,  that  if  Britain's  power  to  tax 
the  oobnies,  at  her  own  discretion,  were  recognised  by  them,  there  would 
rosolt  a  system  of  oppression  which  would  soon  become  insupportable ; 
hi,  onoe  let  such  asserted  right  be  acknowledged,  there  would  thencefortli 
be  an  impossibility  to  abolish  or  even  modify  any  impost  which  the  British 
might  find  it  oonvenient  to  lay  on,  "  We  are  not  represented  in  the 
British  parliament,'*  they  said.  ''  What  will  prevent  the  house  of  com. 
mons  from  trying  to  load  our  shoulders  with  burdens,  too  heavy  for  the 
people  at  home  to  bear  ?  As  British  subjects  (no  matter  where  located) 
we  assert,  that  we  are  not  imposable  except  through  our  own  representa* 
tives." 

The  Anglo-Americans  had  other  grievances  besides  to  complain  of. 
The  presence  of  a  standing  army,  in  their  midst,  they  found  undesirable ; 
augmentations  of  their  judges'  salaries  th^y  considered  an  insidious  means 
of  making  them  subservient ;  and  the  provincial  governors)  no  longer  pop« 
vlarly  chosen,  as  they  once  were,  ever  manifested  arbitrary  dispositions. 

Despite  all  opposition  made  to  the  taxing  project)  the  British  legislature 
pasKd  a  law  in  1765,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  existing  acts  impos- 
ing stamp  duties  in  Britain,  to  all  iia  colonies.  Franklin,  resident  agent 
in  London  for  Massachusetts,  wrote  to  his  constituents,  ^*  The  sun  of 
liberty  has  set;  we  must  trim  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  Al- 
though Franklin  received  from  the  government,  about  this  time,  a  laige 
grant  of  land  on  the  Ohio,^  he  adhered  to  the  most  advanced  opposition 
*  B.  B.  O'Gallagham:  Documentary  HUtoryof  New  York, 
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party  in  the  colonies.  The  Americans  had  resolyed  to  bay  no  good# 
from  Britain ;  this  measure  caused  the  mercantile  classes  there  to  take 
part  with  them  in  the  dispute.  The  Virginians,  inspirited  by  Patrick 
Henry,  began  their  resistance  to  the  American  stamp  act.  By  resolutiona 
he  proposed  in  assembly,  and  which  passed  after  long  debates,  it  was 
declared  that  provincials  were  not  bound  to  obey  any  taxation-laws  but 
those  passed  by  their  own  representatives^  and  that  every  man  who 
impugned  this  truth  was  a  public  enemy.  As  the  discussion  grew  warmer, 
'Henry's  patriotism  became  more  fervid.  Making  allusion  to  the  evil  fiite 
of  tyrants,  he  said,  *'  Csdsar  had  his  Brutus,  Oharles  I  his  Cromwell ;  and 
George  the  Third. .  "  (here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  Trecuon  f 
treason  !!  when  he  continued) — "...and  let  George  the  Third,  I  say,  take 
warning  from  those  examples.  If  such  a  caution  smell  of  treason,  I 
would  fain  be  informed  wherein  it  consbts  I''  Several  riots  took  place, 
but  chiefly  in  Boston,  where  the  peof^e  destroyed  the  stamp-office  latdy 
opened  there.  At  Philadelphia,  when  the  vessel  freighted  from  England 
with  stamped  paper  entered  the  port,  all  the  otiier  shipping  displayed 
their  colors  half-mast  high,  in  sign  of  mourning ;  and  the  church  bells, 
muffled,  tolled  all  day,  as  if  for  a  funeral.  Forthwith  a  congress  of 
deputies,  from  all  the  provinces,  met  at  New  York,  and  voted  petitions  ta 
the  British  parliament  against  its  proceedings.  Opposition  became  so 
general,  that  the  British  stamp-masters  were  obliged  to  shut  up  i^op  and 
return  to  England.  Traders,  lawyers,  &c.,  met  and  agreed  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  their  callings  rather  than  use  stamps.  Bales  of  these  were 
seized  and  burnt  by  rioters,  amid  the  people's  huzias.  The  colonial  mer- 
chants dropped  their  trade  with  Britain  for  the  time.  Presently  local 
manu&ctures  sprang  up,  concurrently  with  a  stagnation  of  industrial  pur- 
suits in  Britain ;  aU  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  ministry,  some  of  whom 
were  for  employing  exertion  against  the  colonists^  while  others  inclined 
for  temporising  with  existing  difficulties. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1766  opened  most  inauspiciously ;  suflfer- 
ing.and  discontent  were  rife  even  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Menaced  with 
a  revolution,  they  proposed,  Pitt  and  Burke  aiding,  to  annul  the  stamp 
acts  which  had  outraged  colonial  feeling ;  but  that  any  act  rescissory  should, 
in  its  terms,  vindicate  absolute  British  rights  over  the  provincials.  The 
debates  upon  this  proposal  were  long,  and  many  of  the  speeches  against  it 
admirably  eloquent,  but  the  ministry  outvoted  their  opponents.  In  order 
to  regain  popularity,  the  cabinet  caused  several  measures  to  be  taken^ 
favorable  to  colonial  trade ;  and  obtained  from  France  a  liquidation  of  its 
paper  obligations  to  Canada,  which  had  remained  in  abeyance  ever  since 
the  war  of  the  conquest* 
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The  abrogation  of  the  colonial  stamp  act  was  joyfully  received  in 
America,  and  for  some  time  sof^ned  provincial  hostility ;  but  quickly 
other  troubles  arose,  the  first  being  mutual  disaccord  between  the  gover- 
nor and  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  The  Orenvilie  ministry  had  fallen  ; 
and  Pitt,  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  at  the  helm  of  power.  By  one  of 
those  inconsistencies  due  to  human  ambition  or  weakness,  the  new  minis-  \ 
ters,  several  of  whom  had  strongly  opposed  British  right  to  tax  America 
— Chatham  himself,  more  than  any  other — in  1767,  initiated  taxes  on 
tea,  paper,  glass,  &e.,  for  export  to  the  colonies.  Parliament  concurred, 
the  king  assented,  and  the  measure  became  law.  To  awe  the  colonists, 
the  ^ttings  of.  the  New  York  provincial  assembly  were  suspended,  as  a 
penalty  for  repudiating  British  (fiscal)  jurisprudence.  Here  was  a  new 
proof  that  pbilo-colonials  in  the  mother  country  of  any  dependency,  are 
often  less  animated  by  a  regard  fqr  justice,  than  by  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  day. 

Afterwards,  the  Graflon  ministry,  composed,  according  to  ''  Junius," 
of  deserters  from  every  party,  succeeded  to  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Chatham ; 
but  who  kept  his  situittion,  nevertheless,  in  Orai^n's,  though  he  was  no 
longer  popular.  Tha  new  project  of  colonial  taxation  was  yet  more  odious 
in  America  than  the  stamp  act.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  province 
which  overtlj  resisted  it,  and  proposed  i  general  convention.  The  arrival 
of  (Jeneral  Gkge,  with  four  r^men  ta  and  some  artillery,  put  a  stop,  for  a 
time,  to  those  demonstrations  ^  but  discontent  was  not  extinguished,  it 
only  smouldered,  and  was  reproduced  in  all  the  other  provinces.  New 
measures  in  Britain  precipitated  a  crisis.  Parliament  addressed  the  king 
to  send  a  special  oommission  to  Boston,  to  try  all  parties  accused  of  high 
treason.  British  parliamentarians  and  American  loyalists  trusted  thereby 
to  intimidate  the  patriotic  party.  Sir  W.  Johnson  thus  wrote  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  in  1769  :  "  I  humbly  intimate  that  I  respectfully  approve 
of  the  king's  speech  and  the  address,  both  just  received  from  London. 
The  firmness  of  the  one,  the  unanimity  of  the  other,  afford  me  great  satis- 
&otioQ,  and  ^ve  me  hopes  that  the  unhappy  dissensions,  excited  by  turbu- 
lent fanatics  of  this  country,  will  end  in  a  way  compatible  with  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  and  the  true  interests  of  the  people."*  Thus,  in  every  age,  is 
the  future  misinterpreted.  Despite  Johnson's  expressed  hopefulness,  the 
Americans  again  resorted  to  trading  non-intercourse  with  Britain.  This 
step  renewed  the  alarm  of  her  merchants ;  and  the  ministry  announced  an 
abrogation  of  aU  the  lately  imposed  duties,  except  the  article  of  tea,  which 

*  E.  B.  O'GjLLLAOHiii :  DocumenU^  History  of  the  State  (^  New  York^  ii.  933. 
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was  retained  aa  a  Tindioation  of  home  sovereignty.    This  was  at  onee  to 
confess  its  weakness,  and  to  leave  a  door  open  for  added  discord. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  North  (1770)  taking  the  ministerial  helm  in  charge, 
carried  oat  the  polity  of  his  predeeessor.  ConourrentJy,  skirmishes  took 
jriaoe  in  Boston,  between  the  citizens  and  soldiers.  Alarm  spread  to  every 
jMTOvinoe,  and  among  all  classes;  every  one  was  apprehensive  of  what 
might  follow ;  but  most  of  the  colonists  determining  to  vindicate  their 
rights  by  force  <^  arms,  an  organized  system  of  resistance  ^as  fOTmed. 
The  malcontents,  however,  were  guarded  in  their  expresncns,  thongh 
firm  in  an  intent  to  make  every  sacrifice,  if  needfnl,  to  seoive  snceess. 
Massachusetts  took  Uic  lead^  directed  by  Hancock,  Otis,  and  Adams.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  neither  Old  nor  New  £n^aiid  would  bate  a 
jot  of  their  respective  pretensions,  and  that  the  sword  alone  most  dedde 
the  quarrel.  In  1773,  parliament  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Britieli 
India  company  to  transport  tea  to  America,  on  payment  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  a  previous  act  of  1767.  Forthwith,  some  consignees  to  whose 
address  the  first  cargoes  were  sent,  had  to  refuse  to  receive  them  under 
popular  constraint.  At  Beston,  parties  who  warehoused  the  tea  when 
landed;  were  tarred  and  feathered.  Three  cargoes  cf  tea  were  spilt  in  the 
harbor.  Like  outrages  were  committed  in  other  places.  Lord  North, 
indignant  at  these  audacities^  and  setting  himself  to  punish  the  Boston- 
ians,  got  an  act  passed  (but  not  without  parliamentary  opposition)  to  elofle 
their  port ;  i.  e.,  no  vessels  were  to  load  or  to  discharge  cargoes  there  till 
further  orders.  ^^  Let  us  root  out  that  wac^^s  nest^"  said  an  approvii^ 
British  l^islator.  Two  other  laws,  of  coercive  kind,  were  presented  bj 
the  ministry :  one,  abridging  the  franchises  of  Massachusetts,  and  prohi- 
biting sederunts  of  assembly  if  not  authorized  by  the  governor  ^  the  other 
according  immunity  from  the  action  of  criminal  procedare,  to  all  fime- 
tionaries  engaged  in  suppressing  riots,  even  should  death  ensue  in  aaj 
case.  Such  a  law  as  this,  under  the  ingeniously  fictitious  name  of  "  an 
act  of  indemnity,' '  was  passed,  to  give  a  color  of  legality  to  tyranny,  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  1838,  in  Canada.  The  passing  of  those  two  laws  waft 
as  much  opposed  as  the  Boston  port  bill.  Fox,  Col.  Barr4,  Burke,  and 
Lord  Chatham  protested  against  them.  "  We  have  crossed  the  Bubicon/' 
said  one  peer ;  "  the  watchword  now  is,  Delenda  Carika^oJ*  Barr^ 
exclaimed,  ^  Take  heed  what  ye  do  1  the  finances  of  France  are  now  flour- 
ishing ;  see  if  ike  do  not  interfere  in  our  quarrel  with  the  Americans.' ' 
In  fact,  Choiseul  had  skilfully  prepared  means  for  taking  signal  vengeance 
on  Britain  for  the  loss  of  Canada.  Another  parliamentary  orator  vehe- 
mently exclaimed,  <<  I  trust  the  Americans  will  resist  these  oppresshe 
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bcwB ;  I  desiTe  at  least,  that  thej  may.  K  thej  do  not,  I  Ediall  regard 
them  ms  the  most  abject  of  slaves  T'  Lastly,  the  British  ministry  intro- 
dnaed  a  fourth  kw,  intituled,  ''  A  Bill  for  re-constituting  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  the  Province  of  Qnebeo,"  as  all  Canada  was  then  galled.  This 
vieasure  was  the  complement  of  a  plan  for  administering  the  whole  affairs 
of  British  America ;  and  as  it  imposed  a  system  of  absolutism  upon  os,  it 
served  to  convince  the  oldw  colonists  of  the  a^r  designs  of  Britain 
being  inimksal  to  their  liberties :  especially  when  they  adverted  to  the  past 
and  thou^t  of  her  illiberal  polity,  so  retrogressive  ever  since  the  revoke 
tion  of  1689-90.  The  passing  of  such  a  law  was  indeed  ominous  of  a 
still  more  evil  future.  Accordingly  great  outcries  arose  among  the  objects 
of  it.  They  protested,  more  especially,  against  the  recognition  of  catho- 
lioiiy  as  the  spiritual  establishment  of  Canada :  but  perhaps  there  was 
more  craft  than  conscientious  feeling  in  their  remonstrances  thereupon,  as 
well  knowing  Old  England's  prejudices  against  our  religion ;  for,  soon 
afterwards,  the  provincials,  become  republicans,  allowed  the  catholics  the 
same  frandiises  as  themselves  in  every  respect. 

We  all  know  the  plans  successively  proposed,  after  the  Conquest,  for 
governing  the  Canadians;  that,  in  1764,  it  was  hosUle  to  their  freedom, 
whereas,  in  1774,  British  jeabusies  were  diverted  from  us  for  the  time, 
and  directed  against  the  American  people  and  their  legislative  assemblies. 
8elf4ntere8t  thus  triumphed  over  ignorance  and  passionateness.  The 
abolition  of  the  language  and  laws  of  the  Canadians  would  inevitably 
cause  them  to  take  part  with  their  malcontent  neighbors ;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  Britain  postponed  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian  question, 
from  year  to  year,  till  the  time  was  come  when  she  felt  impelled  to  resort 
to  repressive  measures  against  her  old  colonists.  The  decision  of  the 
home  govem|nent  as  to  Uie  establishment  of  French  law  and  usages  in 
Canada,  long  depended  on  the  result  of  the  ministerial  determination  to 
tax  the  southern  provincials;  and  their  stern  opposition  to  it  decided  the 
ttbinet  to  turn  a  favorable  ear  to  Canadian  representations.  By  so  doing, 
a  double  end  was  attained :  the  clergy  and  upper  classes  being  gained  over^ 
our  people  were  induced  to  recognize  British  taxing  supremacy ;  for,  in 
Canadian  estimation,  this  acquiescence  was  regarded  as  a  small  matter  ia 
Itself,  compared  with  its  welcome  accompaniment, — the  conservation 
Accorded  to  cherished  institutions  which  the  Anglo-Americans  had  willed 
to  be  abased,  or  even  annihilated. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  colonial  secretary  of  state,  introduced  the  bill 
<^  1774  to  the  lords,  who  passed  it  without  any  difficulty.  Its  provisi<)na 
greatly  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Quebeo,  as  defined  inL* 
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1 764.    On  one  side,  ^y  were  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  New  En^aiid, 
Pennsylvania,  NeW'^Yoii:  (provinoe),  the  Ohio,  and  the  left  bank  df  the 
Mississippi;  on  the  othei,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory*    The  bill 
preserved  to  the  catholic  colonists  the  rights  assured  to  them  by  ca^ntala- 
tions,  and  relieved  them  from  the  operation  of  the  British  test  aot;: 
French  civil  procedure  was  to  be  maintained,  but  English  criminal  law, 
and  the  English  law  of  successions  to  property,  were  to  be  substituted 
for  French.     Finally,  the  bill  gave  to  the  provinoe  a  governing  oouncH  of 
17  to  23  members, — ^part  catholics,  part  protestants ;  in  whom  were  vested, 
in  name  of  the  sovereign,  but  subject  to  his  veto,  all  needfrd  regulations . 
of  government  and  police;  they  not  to  have  power  to  levy  any  imposts 
except  those  indispensable  for  oonstructing  and  maintaining  roads  and 
public  edifices.     For  the  king  was  reserved  the  right  of  founding  all 
tribunals,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.     The  bill  passed  unanimously  in  tiie 
upper  house,  but  was  violently  opposed  in  the  lower  house ;  the  oommons 
debating  the  questions  raised  upon  it  for  several  days.     Certain  London 
traders,  excited  by  their  compatriots  in  Canada,  made  urgent  remon- 
strances against  i^e  bill  and  even  employed  stipendiary  advocates  to 
'^  show  cause  "  why  it  should  not  pass.     The  friends  of  the  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  demanded  that  witnesses  should  be  examined  in  its  &vor. 
Oovernor  Cafleton  was  summoned  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  excellent 
testimony  as  to  Canadian 'deservings:   Chief-justice  Hay,  Messrs.  de 
Lotbini^re,  Maseres,  and  Marriott  were  also  interrogated.     The  latter 
found  himself  anomalously  situated.    Not  being  able,  as  attorney-general, 
to  express  direct  dissent  from  a  ministerial  bill,  he  eluded  most  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  Mm,  so  as  not  to  say  anything  inconsbtent  wiUi 
opinions  formerly  expressed  by  him  in  his  report  on  Canadian  affairs,  for 
consideration  by  the  privy  council, — which  dashed,  in  many  particulars, 
(as  we  have  seen)  with  the  Quebec  Act.     He  extricated  himself  with 
much  dexterity,  however,  from  the  difficulty ;  but  the  occasion  served  to 
shew  how  liable  general  interests  are  to  be  compromised,  through  personal 
exigencies,  for  the  convenience  of  men  in  place. 

Among  the  members  in  opposition  to  the  measure^  were  Messrs.  Town- 
shend  and  Burke,  also  Col.  Barr^.  Most  of  the  dissentients  spoke 
against  the  restoration  of  French  laws  and  the  free  exercise  of  the 

*  In  1775,  a  project  for  a  pacification  of  the  colonies  was  proposed  to  the 
British  ministry  bj  Franklin.  He  stipulated  that  the  Quebec  Act  should  be 
rescinded,  and  a  free  government  established  In  Canada.  It  was  replied,  that 
the  act  might  be  so  far  amended,  as  to  reduce  the  proyince  to  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  proclamation  of  1764. — Baxsat  :  BUtory  of  the  American  Revolution, 
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eiliiolio  religion  in  the  oolony.  Thej  wished  that  a  reprosentative  chamber 
should  be  established,  but  with  such  studied  reservation,  that  it  was  plain 
tiiey  would  admit  no  catholics  into  it.  Oontinuance  of  protestant  domi- 
Bation,  not  general  franchises,  was  the  kind  of  political  delegation  alone 
meant  io  be  conceded.  Such  were  the  inconsistencies  in  the  men  of  the 
time;  for  the  upholders  of  Anglo-American  claims,  when  in  the  house, 
wore  even  foremost  in  wishing  that  Canadian  cathohcs  should  have  no 
political  franchises.  Fox  stood  forth,  however,  a  noble  exception  to  most 
others  of  his  party.  He  said :  "  From  all  that  I  have  heard,  it  appears 
to  be  right  to  give  a  representative  assembly  to  the  Canadians.  It  is  in 
bdioof  of  that  people  I  now  speak,  for  is  it  not  chiefly  in  their  interest 
that  the  bill  has  been  drawn  up  ?    How  that  interest  is  to  be  secured  but 

by  free  representation,  I  know  not I  have  not  yet  heard  one  valid 

reason  adduced  why  the  Canadians  should  not  be  represented  by  their 
own  delegates.  Much  has  been  said,  indeed,  as  to  the  peril  of  intrusting 
with  political  power  men  of  alien  race  and  manners;  but  as  the  great 
bu&  of  the  colonists  a^  attached  to  French  laws  and  usages,  if  we  repose 
that  power  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  legislative  oouncil,  shall  wo  not  be 
confining  it  to  parties  the  most  likely  to  be  obstinate  in  employing  it 
exclusively  for  partisan  l^islation  ?  Nobody  has  said  that  the  Bomish 
belief  naturally  disqualifies  a  man  for  becoming  politically  unfranchised ; 
and  I,  for  one,  will  never  listen  complacently  to  such  an  assertion.  Na 
man,  intimately  acqu|dnted  with  the  catholic  mind,  will  say  that  there  is 
anything  in  it  opposed  to  the  principles  of  political  freedom.  Its  aspira- 
tions, though  repressed  by  rulers  in  catholic  countries,  exbt  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people,  catholics  and  protestants  alike.  If  any  danger  there  be,  it 
is  more  likely  to  come  from  among  the  higher  than  the  lower  ranks.'' 
The  .premier,  Lord  North,  immediately  replied,  "  Will  Britain  be  safe 
(for  her  interests  are  paramount  in  the  case)  when  her  chiefest  powers  are 
entrosted  to  an  assembly  representative  of  catholics  ?  I  do  not  deny  that 
sach  may  be  honest,  capable,  worthy,  intelligent,  and  have  just  political 
appreciations ;  but  I  still  say,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  a  protestant 
government  to  delate  its  powers  to  a  catholic  assembly.''  It  is  certain, 
that  distrust  of  Catholicism  was  a  chief  motive  for  preventing  Britain 
from  according  an  elective  chamber  to  the  Canadians ;  just  as  a  fear  of 
the  Americans  became  a  reason  for  inducing  the  British  to  restore  the 
oivil  jurisprudence  of  Lower  Canada. 

Restoration  of  our  laws  and  free  exercise  of  our  religion  were  two 
capital  points  so  just,  so  natural  in  themselves,  that  the  opposition  could 
:  them  overtiy.    "  What  you  ask,"  said  Thurlow,  "  will  bring 
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about  the  subseryienoy  of  the  Canadians.  Here  is  what  I  eAionld  pvopOM 
to  do :  Let  such  laws  as  have  referenoe  to  superseded  French  sorereigtity 
be  r^laced  by  snoh  as  arise  out  of  British  domination,  but  in  regard  of 
aM  other  l^islation,  in  itself  indifferent^  and  not  affecting  the  relati^a 
position  or  mutual  obligations  of  king  and  people, — humanity,  justioe 
wisdom,  all  conjoin  in  impelling  us  to  leave  this  community  even  as  we 
&und  it...  But  it  is  said  that  Britons  carry  along  with  them  thdr 
political  franchises  whithersoever  they  gp,  and  that  we  should  be  unjust  to 

the  new  colonists  did  we  subject  ^em  to  unaccustomed  laws I  say 

that  if  a  home-bom  Briton  enter  a  colony  conquered  by  his  race,  he^ 
does  not  take  thither  his  country's  laws.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend,  for 
example,  that  if  any  Englishman  find  it  convenient  to  settle  in  Ouemsey, 
the  laws  which  prevailed  here  (London)  shall  be  administered  for  his 
convenience  thereJ*  The  opposition,  generally,  manifested  much  politieal 
chicanery  on  the  occasion.  In  regard  of  a  legislative  council  of  royal 
momination,  instead  of  an  assembly,  most  of  the  leading  members,  being 
hampered  by  their  religious  prejudices,  spoke  under, great  embarrassment ; 
and  when  Lord  North  opined  that  a  catholic  assembly  were  undesirable, 
Mr.  Pultney,  a  leading  oppositionist,  imprudently  ezdaimed,  ^'  It  does 
not  thence  necessarily  Mow,  that  Canada  should  have  no  representative 
chamber  at  all  \^*  He  tiius  intimated  a  wish  to  put  the  French-Canadiapg 
on  an  inferior  political  level  to  British  colonists,  being  protestants.  This 
was  the  weak  point  of  the  oppositionists  to  the  bill;  for  those  among  tiie 
latter,  in  all  the  American  provinces,  were  in  an  overpowering  majority,  aad 
fiercely  contesting  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country.  As  for  the 
assertion,  that  by  countenancing  Catholicism  in  any  part  of  Britidi 
America,  the  Anglican  church  incurred  danger,  it  was  unwortiiy  of  any 
formal  refutation. 

Finally,  the  bill  passed^  the  houses,  after  receiving  a  few  amendmoits 
in  both,  despite  the  opposition  of  Lord  Chatham ;  who  characterised  it 
as  "  an  oppressive  and  odious  law."  Vainly  he  called  on  the  occupants 
of  the  episcopal  benches  to  side  with  him  in  resisting  the  establishing  of 
popery  in  a  country  more  extensive  than  insular  Britain  itself.  Thence- 
forward, therefore,  were  our  language  and  laws  to  arise  from  their  tempo* 
rary  abasement ;  even  as  those  of  Saxon  Britain  in  time  overtopped  the 
isstitutions  foroed  upon  it,  for  a  season,  by  tiie  Normans. 

No  sooner  did  the  Quebec  Act  pass,  than  the  Lo  ndoners  re-assembled, 
and  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  he  would  refuse  his  assent  to  it. 
It  was  allegeci  that  the  provi^ons  of  the  act  struok  at  the  fundamentals 
of  the  British  constitution;  that  French  laws  gave  no  seeoril^  to  penma 
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oft  propertj;  that  the  bill  inyiolated  the  pTomifle,  embodied  in  the  proda- 
mation  of  1763,  eetablic^ng  English  jorispradenoe  in  the  colony ;  that 
popery  was  a  bloody  and  idolatrous  religion :  a  monition  being  superad- 
ded, ih&i  the  reigning  £unily  had  superseded  the  Stuart  dynasty  sdely 
fiom  regard  for  the  meritorious  protestantism  of  the  former,  and  the 
disqualifying  popishneas  of  the  latter.  Among  other  objections  to  tiie 
messures  was  this,  that  it  placed  legislatiye  power  in  the  hands  of  revoca- 
ble crown-councillors,  &c. 

The  lord  mayor,  along  with  sereral  aldermen  and  fully  150  notabilities, 
went  in  procession  to  St  James'  palace,  to  present  this  address ;  but  on 
arriving  there,  they  were  informed  by  the  lord  chamberlain  that  the  king 
oould,  according  to  nsage,  take  no  recognition  of  the  decried  bill  till  it 
were  presented  to  him  in  due  form.  His  Majesty  in  fact,  was  at  that 
noment  in  the  house  of  peers,  proroguing  parliament,  after  assenting 
to  the  Quebec  Act  along  with  other  bills  of.  the  session :  he  singling  out 
tiie  former  for  special  commendation,  as  being  ^'  founded  on  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity:''  adding  that,  he  doubted  not,  "it 
would  have  the  best  effects,  by  calming  the  inquietudes  and  promoting 
the  well-beiDg  of  our  Canadian  subjects."  This  official  declaration 
greatly  soothed'  the  irritation  caused  by  the  stinging  depreciations  of 
oolonial  worth  by  the  parliamentary  oppositionists.  A  supplementary  bill, 
which  became  law  at  the  same  time,  abolidied  the  colonial  customs-dues , 
those  sole  imposts  levied  by  the  French  government ;  and  substituted  for 
them  duties  on  strong  drinks,  to  provide  means  for  supporting  the  civil 
and  judicial  administrations  of  Canada. 

Maseres  forthwith  advised  the  British  or  Protestant  colonials  of  all 
that  had  been  done  and  said.  A  meeting  of  them  immediately  took  place, 
and  resolutions  passed  demanding  that  the  Quebec  Act  should  be  annul- 
led. The  agitation  raised  on  the  occasion  spread  to  the  Gkllo-Canadian 
population,*  meetings  of  whom  took  place,  in  which  counter-resolutions 
were  passe'd. 

About  this  time  an  unsigned  letter  appeared,  which  made  some  sensa- 
tion ;  sufficient,  indeed,  to  induce  Maseres  to  refute  it  at  lenglh  in  one  of 
a  series  of  papers  published  by  him  in  1775,  to  support  the  pretensions  of 
his  party.  The  letter  itself,  artless  in  style  but  sincere  in  tone,  circula- 
ting largely  among  the  Canadians,  made  a  deep  impression.  "  Certain 
of  tiie  British  among  us,"  thus  it  ran,  "  are  doing  their  utmost  to  indis- 
pose us  to  give  acceptance  to  the  late  acts  for  regulating  the  government 
of  this  province.  They  declaim  especially  against  the  restoration  of 
French  laws,  which  they  represent  as  favoring  tyranny.    Their'  emissariea 
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would  fain  persuade  the  nninstracted,  that  we  shall  yet  see  royal  warrant 
arrests  in  use  by  the  authorities ;  that  our  property  will  be  arbitrarily 
taken  from  us  whenever  the  exeoutiye  thinks  fit ;  that  they  will  drag  us 
into  the  army,  and  dungeon  us  if  we  resist  impressment ;  that  we  shall  be 
oppressed  with  imposts ;  that  law  we  may  haye,  but  justice  will  be  denied  ; 
that  our  goTemors  are  despotic,  and  the  British  laws  unfavorable  in  our 
regard :  but  the  falsehood  of  these  imputations,  b  it  not  plain  at  first 
blush?  What  necessary  connexion  did  we  find  between  our  olden  insti- 
tutions and  Bastilings,  enforced  conscriptions,  and  governmental  des- 
potism? Under  restored  French  laws,  indeed,  we  have  no  jurymwi 
brought  in  to  decide  litigafion  by  the  votes  of  men  (suddenly  called  on) 
too  often  ignorant  or  biassed ;  but  is  this  really  an  evil  ?  Is  British  law- 
process  less  costly  than  our  own  ?  Do  we  desire  to  adopt  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture— ^its  principle  being  all  things  to  one,  nothing  for  all — instead 
of  our  present  equitable  system  of  succession  to  real  property?  Arc 
those  among  you  who  wish  to  enter  on  Vild  land  as  cultivators,  willing  to 
obtain  it  accompanied  with  British  rack-rents  and  burdened  by  English 
manorial  exactions  ?  Would  you  be  content  to  give  up  the  tendi  sheaf, 
as  every  English  farmer  (of  the  Anglican  faith  or  not)  is  forced  to  do  for 
the  support  of  the  parson  and  his  family  ?  French  law,  is  it  not  written 
in  a  language  known  to  you  ?  our  own  l^ism,  therefore,  is  suitable  to  us 
in  all  ways ;  and  judicious  Britons,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  colony, 
own  that  you  cannot  rightly  be  deprived  of  it. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  chief  circumstance  the  most  distasteful  to  those 
envious  men  in  the  acts  they  wish  you  to  assbt  them  in  abrogating. 
Here  is  the  sore  point,  which  they  strive  to  hide,  but  it  b  plainly  appa- 
rent :~one  of  the  vituperated  acts  not  only  allows  the  exercise  of  your 
religion,  but  frees  you  from  all  religious  tests  contrary  thereto ;  thus  a 
door  b  opened  to  admit  you  to  public  situations.  Hence  the  wrath 
of  these  people  I  Thus  it  b,  that  they  print  in  their  newspapers  diatribes 
against  what  they  designate  as  a  detestable  law ;  an  abominable  measure, 
'  one  which  recognbes  a  sanguinary  religion,  the  professors  of  which 
spread  abroad  doctrines  redolent  of  impiety,  murder,  and  rebellion.'  The 
violence  of  the  language  thus  used  b  indicative  of  the  malign  sentiments 
it  expresses;  it  discloses  chagrin  at  not  obtaining  from  parliament  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  an  assembly  whence  you  were  to  be  excluded,  by 
the  mere  administration  of  oaths  which,  they  well  knew,  your  religious 
conscience  would  prevent  your  taking ;  thus  did  the  party  treat  the  French 
Canadians.''  Logic  so  cogent  as  the  forcing,  proved  irresbtible  at  the 
time. 
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Nevertheless,  Earl  Camden,  in  Hay,  1775,  presented  the  Canadian  protes- 
tant  petition  against  the  Quebec  aots  to  the  house  of  lords ;  it  was,  however, 
rejected  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  A  duplicate  of  the  same, 
presented  by  Sir  George  Savile  to  the  commons,  met  a  like  fate. 

Wmie  the  law  of  1774  thus  tended  to  reconcile  the  Canadians  to  British 
domination,  that  which  closed  Boston  port  infuriated  the  souiherti  pro- 
vincials to  the  utmost.  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a 
committee  to  convoke  a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  Anglo- 
American  provinces,  to  confer  together,  and  direct  the  people  in  their 
opposition  to  the  home  government ;  but  for  the  time,  to  give  "  recom- 
mendations" only,  these  to  be  interpreted  as  so  many  orders.  The  colon- 
ists were  advised  to  discontinue  the  use  of  tea  and  all  other  articles 
imported  from  Britain,  until  colonial  wrongs  should  be  redressed.  The 
congress  thus  convoke'd  met  at  Philadelphia  early  in  September,  and  sat 
till  October  26.  Twelve  provinces  were  therein  represented,  by  delegates 
from  nearly  three  millions  of  collective  population.  Only  Canada  and 
Oeoigia  did  not  enter  into  this  new  confederation,  composed  of  most  of 
the  people  of  British  America. 

The  congress  initiated  its  proceedings  by  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
of  Han, — the  indispensable  preliminary  of  all  revolutions.  -  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  debated  and  passed,  detailing  the 
grievances  (real  and  allied)  of  the  colonies,  among  which  figured  the 
passing  of  the  Quebec  aots  ^  a  law  which,  it  was  declared  with  affected 
solemnity,  "  recognised  the  catholic  religion,  abolished  the  equitable  juris- 
prudence of  England;  and,  ignorbg  the  antagonistic  faith  of  the  old 
odonies,  their  laws  and  government,  set  up  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny 
in  Canada,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  neighboring  provinces;  those  provinces 
which  had  so  much  aided  Britain  to  conquer  our  country !"  "  Nor  can  we 
suppress  our  astonishment,' '  it  was  added  in  conclusion,  '^  that  a  British 
^liament  should  ever  consent  to  establish  in  thatcolony  areligion  that  often 
drenched  your  island  in  blood^  ;  and  has  disseminated  impiety,  bigotiy, 
persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion,  through  every  part  of  the  world." 
This  strain  of  language  we  should  designate  as  fanatical,  had  it  been 
sincerely  conceived ;  but  it  was  simply  insensate,  as  proceeding  from  men 
then  about  to  call  upon  the  Canadians  to  join  them  in  achieving  colonial 
ind^ndence.  That  part  of  the  Philadelphian  demonstration  became  a 
dead  letter  in  Britain,  yet  perhaps  was  the  means  of  losing  Canada  to 

*  This  doenment,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  addressed  "  To  the  people  of  Great 
Britoin .»    It  was  dated  Sept.  5,  1774.— B. 
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the  oonfederation ;  raeb  a  deolantion  tgiiiiBt  French  laws  and  (mtfaoii- 
vum  neoeesarilj  armed  tgainsi  the  Congress  the  Oanadian  people ;  while  it 
violated  those  mles  of  eternal  jnsdoe  on  which  the  Americans  proAMcd 
to  base  their  recognition  of  the  '^  rights  of  man." 

The  Congress  afterwards  oansed  three  addresses  to  be  drawn  np,  one 
to  George  III ;  another  to  the  Britidi  people,  to  justify  themselves  for  the 
adverse  position  they  had  taken  up ;  and  a  third,  directly  addressed  to  ihe 
Canadians,  in  which  were  expressed  quite  different  sentiments  from  those 
aheady  clled,  when  speaking  of  ihe  same  people.  The  Canadians  were 
now  (at  wearisome  length)  informed  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
enjoyment  of  a  free  oonstitution,  and  of  the  defects  of  the  new  ^«tem 
our  people  were  then  living  under.  The  testimony  of  Montesquieu  the 
addressers  evoked,  in  condemnation  of  it  Finally,  the  addressed  were 
adjured  to  jwn  the  people  of  the  other  cdonies,  tb  vindicate  ihe  rights 
common  to  all;  and  they  were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  another  (con. 
«Btituent)  congress  soon  to  meet.  *^  Seiie  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to 
you  by  Providence,"  it  was  urged.  "  K  you  will  to  be  free,  free  you 
must  necessarily  become... We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  liberalitj 
of  sentiment  distinguishing  your  nation,  to  imagine  that  difference  of 
religion  will  prejudice  you  against  a  hearty  amity  with  us.  You  know 
that  the  transcendent  nature  of  freedom  electee  Uie  minds  of  those  who 
unite  in  the  cause,  above  all  such  low-minded  infirmities.  The  Swiss  cant(^ 
furnish  a  memorable  proof  of  this  truth ;  their  Union  is  composed  of 
catholic  and  protestant  states,  living  in  the  utmost  concord  and  peace  with 
each  other ;  and  they  are  thereby  enabled,  ever  since  they  bravely  vindi- 
cated  their  freedom,  to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant  that  has  invaded 
them." 

This  second  address  of  the  Congress  was  sent  to  a  rich  Montreal  mer^ 
chant,  named  Cazeau.  He  was  an  influential  man,  not  only  with  the 
Canadians,  but  also  among  the  savages,  through  his  trade  with  them  and 
the  numerous  persons  he  employed  in  business.  Caieau,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  had  been  ill  used  by  the  British  government ;  he 
consequently,  took  part  readily  with  the  insurgent  colonials.  As  soon  as 
Thomas  Walker,  another  Montreal  merchant,  who  had  taken  upon  him  to 
represent  Canada  at  the  American  Congress,  brought  copies  of  the  address 
of  the  Congress,  the  former  set  himself  to  spread  them  about  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  the  document  probably  expressed  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  Congress,  it  could  not  efface  the  impression  from  the  Canadian  mind 
of  the  previous  insult  offered  to  catholicity.  Firm  in  their  just  distrust, 
most  of  the  best  friends  of  freedom  refused  to  join  in  the  impending 
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tfarag^.  Many  other  Canadians,  gained  over  by  the  law  of  1774,  pnh 
BUfled  fidelity  to  Britain,  and  kept  their  word.  Thus  a  few  words  of 
proiGriptioD,  emitt^  heedlessly,  were  the  remote  cause  why  the  American 
confederation  now  sees  the  redoubtable  power  of  its  repudiated  mother 
ooontry  consolidating  in  the  north,  and  ever  ready  to  come  down  heavily 
upon  it  with  her  warlike  legions  1 

Carleton,  made  mi\)or^neral  and  created  knight  of  the  Bath  for  his 
good  conduct,. returned  to  Canada  in  1774,  and  inaugurated  the  new 
oonstitutioQ.  He  formed  a  legislative  council  of  23  members,  of  whom 
8  were  catholics.  This  council  sat  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  adjourned. 
Several  Canadians  were  placed  in  offices,  which  had,  till  then,  been  filled 
ezdusively  by  British  or  Swiss, — the  posts  of  chief  inspector  of  highways 
and  French  secretary  excepted.  The  pay  for  these  being  small,  they 
ever  required  men  versed  in  the  language  and  habitudes  of  the  colonials. 
Cobnial  feudality  was  respected ;  and  the  Seminaries  were  recognized,  in 
aeoordanoe  with  the  rules  of  their  foundation.*  But  the  Canadians 
knew  it  was  only  ftrom  motives  of  policy  that  they  were  thus  allowed  to 
take  a  share  in  govemii^  the  country ;  they  were  perfectly  certain  that, 
whatever  changes  took  place,  no  chief  place  would  ever  be  open  to  any 
of  them ;  and  as  for  the  smaller  charges  put  within  their  reach,  only 
docile  aspirants  would  be  selected,  whose  submissiveness  to  the  ruling 
powers  could  be  well  ascertained  beforehand. 

Meanwhile,  scarcely  did  the  governor  'find  time  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  Btat^  of  the  colony,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  several  years, 
or  to  complete  the  arrangements  necessitated  by  the  law  of  1774,  when 
his  attention  was  drawn  towards  the  frontiers,  and  upon  the  propagandism 
the  Americans  were  striving  to  maintain  against  British  sway  in  Canada, 
into  which  copies  of  the  Congress'  address  had  penetrated  by  several 
ways  simultaneously. 

The  fiue  names  of  "  liberty''  and  ^^  national  independence"  have  always 
a  charm  for  noble  minds ;  a  generous  spirit  is  ever  moved  at  their  very 
sound.  The  polished  Parisian,  the  Swiss  herdsman,  feel  the  sacred 
influence,  in  common,  of  proclaimed  freedom.  The  address  of  the  Con- 
gress, therefore,  despite  the  recklessness  of  parts  of  its  strain,  caused  a 
great  sensation  among  the  Canadian  rural  populations  and  the  British 
townsmen.  The  latter,  now  no  longer  hopeful  of  dominating  their  fellow- 
colonists  of  French  race,  mostly  became  American  partisans.  The  situa- 
tion of  Carleton  was  a  difficult  one  at  this  crisis.  Happily  for  him,  the 
Canadian  clergy  and  seigniors  had  become  firmly  bound  to  British  inter- 
•  Royal  instructions  of  1774. 
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ests  through  the  confiimation  of  feudal  tenures  and  the  recognized  ri^ii 
of  tithing,  two  institutions  which  thej  could  not  hope  to  preserve  if  a 
levelling  revolution  supervened ;  and  with  these  two  orders  of  men  march- 
ed the  burgess  class  in  the  towns,  which 'was  as  jet,  however,  neither 
numerous  nor  opulent. 

Through  a  fear  of  jeoparding  their  religion  and  nationality  by  enter- 
ing into  a  confederation  both  protestant  and  alien  in  blood, — an  appre- 
hension not  groundless,  for  the  men  of  that  confederation  had  already 
incorporated  the  French  settlements  of  Louisiana, — the  clergy  and  sei- 
gniors resolved  to  resist  every  assault  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  to 
retain  our  country  for  monarchic  Britain,  3,000  miles  distant ;  a  patroness 
all  the  less  likely,  for  that  remoteness,  to  become  perilously  inimical  to 
Canadian  institutions. 

Besides,  even  had  the  Canadians  not  been  outraged  by  the  declaration 
of  Congress  agabst  Catholicism  and  French  jurisprudence,  they  ev^  pre-' 
served  in  their  hearts  that  hatred  for  the  BHtish  race,  wherever  bom  or 
located,  which  they  had  contracted  during  long  wars ;  they  thus  made  no 
distinction,  in  their  minds,  between  those  of  it  mingled  with  themselves,  in 
Canada,  and  men  of  kindred  blood  dwelling  beyond :  viewing  both  alike 
as  one  body  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  oppressors.     Knowing  this  com- 
mon feeling,  the  governor  might  and  did  rely  on  a  majority  of  the 
population  following  the  lead  of  the  superior  classes  in  rejecting  American 
invitations  to  revolt ;  his  own  popularity,  also,  counting  for  something 
in  the  matter.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  his  least  favorable  expectation  was, 
that  if  the  Canadians  would  not  take  up  arms  for  Britain,  neither  would  they 
fight  against  her.     Several  seigniors,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to 
Carleton  that  they  would  march  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  their 
tenants.     The  sequel  proved,  however,  that  they  undertook  to  do  more 
than  they  were  able  to  realize,  for,  when  they  did  assemble  their  tenants 
and  explain  to  them  the  questions  at  issue,  with  an  intimation  added, 
that  the  government  looked  to  the  Canadians  for  warlike  support,  the 
latter  refused  to  fight  the  Americans :  these ''  neuters,''  as  they  were  called, 
observing,  "  We  know  neither  the  cause  nor  the  likely  resuH  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  contending  parties.    We  shall  manifest  our  loyalty  to 
the  government  we  live  under  by  a  quiet  and  submissive  life,  but  we  will 
take  no  side  in  present  quarrels.''      In  certain  districts,  some  ardent 
youthful  seigniors,  trying  the  effect  of  menaces  to  constrain  tenants  to 
follow  their  lead,  were  obliged  thennelves  to  flee  precipitately. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  were  assuming  a  graver  aspect,  day  by  day,  and,  far 
from  being  aUe  to  attadc  the  revolting  provincials  on  their  own  ground. 
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as  he  wished  to  do  with  the  troops  and  Canadians  (had  the  ktter  been 
consentient),  the  governor  was  startled  by  an  invasion  from  the  other  side. 
Blood  had  aJreadj  been  shed,  in  April,  1775,  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
where  the  British  lost  nearly  300  men  in  battle  against  the  Americans. 
The  latter  were  now  arming  everywhere,  also  taking  possession  of  forta, 
anenals,  and  government  stores.  Colonels  Ethan  Allen  and  Arnold  fell, 
unawares^  on  Fort  Ticonderoga,  garrisoned  by  100  men,  and  captured 
118  cannon, — the  latter  a  great  prise  for  the  insurgents.  Colonel  Warner 
got  hold  of  Crown  Pointy  and  obtained  the  mastery  of  Lake  Champlain, 
without  any  loss  of  men.  Fort  St  John's  next  feU ;  but  was  retaken, 
tiiB  day  after,  by  M.  Picot^  de  Belestre,  leader  of  80  Canadian  volunteers. 

The  American  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  10.  As  the  home 
government  decided  to  carry  out  its  polity  by  force,  the  most  enei^etic 
measures  were  promptly  adopted  for  resistance  to  it.  A  new  parliament 
had  been  called,  in  order  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  British  people  as  to 
coercion  for  the  Americans.  The  response  to  the  address  from  the  throne 
returned  no  uncertain  note;  the  parliament  undertook  to  sustain  the 
monarch  in  vindicating  its  own  assumed  supremacy  of  legislation  over 
the  colonies.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Americans  was  contemptuously 
qioken  of  by  one  minister,  who,  when  asking  for  a  vote  of  men  sufficient 
to  make  General  Qage*s  army  at  Boston  10,000  strong,  observed,  "  This 
corps  will  assuredly  suffice  to  bring  the  cowardly  colonists  to  their  senses.'' 
Franklin,  2^t  making  vain  efforts  in  London  to  persuade  the  British 
ministiy  to  adopt  a  pacific  policy,  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
prq>ared  to  assist,  by  wise  counsels,  his  compatriots  to  carry  on  success- 
My  a  war  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  prevent  Shortly  thereafter. 
Generals  Howe,  Bouigoyne,  and  Clinton  arrived  in  America  with  re- 
inforcements. 

The  Congress  now  directed  the  several  provinces  to  be  put  in  a  defensive 
state.  The  British  forces  in  Boston  were  blockaded  by  the  provincial 
militia ;  while  a  "  continental  army  "  was  brigaded  with  General  Washing- 
ton as  generalissimo.  The  Congress,  at  the  same  time,  voted  another 
address  to  the  Canadians,  exposing  the  evil  tendency  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
and  justifyii]^  the  seizure  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  as  a  needful 
measure  for  the  security  of  all  the  colonies. 

While  the  Congress  was  sitting,  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  was  fought 
(June  16),  during  which  Gage  was  twice  repulsed,  while  attempting  to 
take  the  entrenchments  of  the  provincials  by  assault,  but  gained  his  end 
in  the  third  effort,  his  army  being  more  numerous  than  their  forces  by  a 
moiety.    This  battle,  wherein  the  British  lost  many  men,  was  the  bloodiest 
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and  most  obstinate  of  the  whole  war ;  but,  if  lost,  it  made  the  Americaas 
confident  in  their  powers  of  resistance,  avenged  the  parlilimentary  sli^t- 
ings  of  their  prowess,  and  taught  the  British  regulars  to  respect  a  courage 
which  they  found  so  deadly  to  encounter.  Colonel  Arnold,  who  had 
assisted  to  capture  Ticonderoga,  proposed  to  the  Congress  to  invade 
Canada ;  prombing  that  he  would  take  and  hold  the  colony  with  2,000 
men  only.  The  Congress,  menaced  by  Carleton  with  an  attack  on  that 
side,  thought  the  best  mode  of  averting  it  would  be  to  march  an  array 
against  Quebec,  the  water-ways  to  which  lay  open  ever  since  the  Americans 
became  masters  of  Lake  Champlain.  So  hardy  an  enterprise  would  thus 
make  the  war  offensive  instead  of  defensive.  The  Congress  was  all  the 
more  inclined  to  this  course,  that  they  believed  all  the  Canadians  to  be 
(their  nobles  and  deigy  excepted)  malcontent  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  would  meet  the  armed  Americans  rather  as  Mends  than  foes. 
Qeneral  Schuyler  was  named,  by  the  Congress,  chief  of  the  army  of 
the  north;  with  orders  to  take  St.  John's,  Montreal,  and  some  other 
places  in  Canada — provided  the  inhabitants  ofi^ored  no  obstruction.  He 
foresaw  that  Carleton  would  leave  Quebec  with  his  troops,  to  defend  die 
assailed  frontiers:  the  conquest  of  the  capital  and  key  of  the  colony 
would  thus  become  easy,  for  it  was  not  likely  that  Britain  could  send 
succor  before  winter  set  in,  when  the  navigation  of  the  flood  would 
necessarily  cease.  If  these  fond  expectations  so  indulged  should  be 
realized,  though  but  in  part,  it  was  intended  to  make  a  lateral  descent 
unawares  on  Quebec,  by  a  detachment  directed  along  the  course  of  the 
rivers  Kennebec  and  ChaudiSre.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the 
invaders  could  not  take  Quebec,  still  a  leaguer  of  it  would  oblige  Carleton 
to  return;  thus  leaving  the  Canadian  middle  frontier  again  open  to 
invasion  by  the  corps  of  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.^  In  fact,  these 
generals  disembarked  under  Fort  St.  John's,  in  September,  with  a  detach- 
ment 1,000  strong,  but,  finding  the  place  formidable,  and  being  harassed 
by  a  band  of  savages,  led  by  the  brothers  Lorimier,  the  Americans  retired 
to  the  Isle-aux-Noix.  When  entering  our  country,  they  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  its  people,  announcing  that  the  Congress  wished  to  extend 
to  them  more  than  the  full  franchises  of  British  subjects,  parte  of  whidi 

*  The  latter  was  the  same  Montgomerj  who  served  under  Wolfe  in  1759,  and 
commanded  the  British  detachment  sent  to  burn  St.  Joachim.  After  the  war 
he  married  an  American  woman  and  settled  in  New  York.  When  the  troubles 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies  burst  into  open  war,  he  sided  with  the  insur- 
gents, was  welcomed  as  an  ez-officer,  and  attained  high  grades  in  the  revolu- 
tionary armj. 
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eTen  they  Ijad  been  unjustly  deprived  of;  that  the  Congress'  army  was 
embodied  to  act  only  against  the  royal  troops,  and  that  the  persons,  g^)ods, 
eiyil  freedom,  and  worship  of  the  Canadians  wonld  be  religiously  respected. 
This  proclamation  was  widely  circulated  in  the  colony. 

On  the  first  report  of  invasion,  Carleton  directed  troops  to  Lake 
Champlain.  There  were  but  800  regulars  in  all  at  his  disposition.  The 
people  of  the  lower  districts,  indifferent  to  events,  remained  in  their 
parishes ;  those  of  the  upper  districts,  being  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action, 
were  diversely  affected ;  some  inclining  to  side  with  the  invaders,  but,  in 
general,  from  motives  expressed,  as  we  have  ahready  learned  from  them- 
selves, resolved  to  stand  neuter.  As  for  the  An^o-Canadians,  who 
weighed  so  heavily  in  the  balance  when  the  agents  of  the  mother  country 
were  distributing  her  favors  I  they  now  counted  for  little,  their  numbers 
being  so  few :  besides,  most  of  those  few  were,  openly  or  secretly,  partisans 
of  the  Congress,^  and  the  governor  was  well  aware  of  the  secret  meetings 
these  held  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  June  9 ;  the  government  having  called  out 
the  militia  previously,  to  repel  invasion  and  maintain  order  in  the  province. 
This  double  measure,  new  to  Canada,  did  not  work  well.  Some  parishes , 
put  under  constraint  by  M.  de  la  Come,  rose  in  resistance  at  the  portage  of 
Laohenaye.  By  prejudicing  opinions,  and  recourse  to  threats,  the  indif- 
ferent were  alarmed,  and  those  who  wavered  were  forced  into  open  enmity 
to  Uie  government  The  latter  now  called  the  clergy  in  aid.  The  bishop 
of  Quebec  addressed  an  encyclical  letter  to  his  flock,  exhorting  the  faithful 
to  be  true  to  British  alliance,  and  to  repel  the  American  invaders. 
He  strove; to  prove,  at  the  same 'time,  that  their  religion  would  not  be 
respected  by  puritans  and  independents  if  these  obtained  the  mastery  in 
the  struggle  going  on,  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to  join  them.  These 
sentiments  were  more  widely  developed  by  him  afterwards,  in  a  lengthy 
pastoral  letter  published  next  year.  Meantime,  neither  the  proclamation 
nor  the  encyclical,  was  able  to  move  the  Canadians  frx)m  their  state  of 
apathy. 

Finding  the  people  deaf  to  his  calls,  the  governor  proposed  to  raise  a 
body  of  volunteers,  to  serve  so  long  as  the  war  should  last:  offering 
tempting  conditions;  namely,  each  unmarried  private  to  receive  200 
acres  of  land,  if  married  250,  besides  50  more  for  each  of  the  children  : 
the  land  to  be  holden  free  of  all  imposts  for  20  years.     Yet  these  offers 

*  MS.  of  Saogoinet,  a  Montreal  barrister ;  Journals  of  the  provincial  congress ; 
ditto  of  the  proTincial  convention ;  of  the  Qommittee  of  safety,  &c.,  of  New 
Tork  state,  vol.  U. 
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attracted  few  reoraits,  and  Carleion  had  to  look  further  afidd.  He 
bethought  himself  of  Indian  combatiyeneflB  ^  and  sent  emifleaiies  among 
the  native  tribes,  espeoiallj  the  Iro<pioi0>  to  enliat  saTage  warriM«« 
Fifteen  years  of  peaoe  were  understood  to  hare  strengthened  the  Iroquois' 
oonfederation,  and  the  Five  Nations  were  resuming  their  supronacy  over 
ail  the  other  native  raees;  it  seemed  probable^  therefore^  that  th^ 
example,  if  they  acceded,  would  be  followed^  and  Britain  thus  be  well 
supplied  with  an  auxiliary  force.  But  much  address,  and  potent  stamii- 
lation,  were  needed  to  ei^age  the  Iroquois  diiefe  to  take  part  in  a  war 
which  r^;arded  them  not.  Their  elders  looked  upon  the  anti^fratemal 
struggle  among  the  whites  as  a  kind  of  providential  expiation  for  the  ills 
^t  both  bell^rents  had  made  the  Indians- endure*  "BdioldT'  said 
they,  ^*  war  now  raging  between  men  of  one  raee )  they  are  contending 
which  shall  possess  lands  they  have  ravished  from  us.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  either  party  ?  When  «o€  go  to  war,  do  any  white  men  join  us  f 
No :  they  look  on  eontentedly,  and  see  «b  weaken  ourselves  by  mutual 
slaughters;  ever  ready  to  step  finrward,  the  battle  once  finished,  and 
enter  upon  landii  bedewed  with  our  bloodshed.  Their  turn  is  now  o<Bne} 
let  us  imitate  their  past  example,  look  on  complacently  whUe  they  strive 
to  exterminate  each  other.  If  ^ey  succeed  in  this,  we  shall  again  possess 
the  forests,  praiiie  lands,  and  waters  which  belonged  to  our  ancestors." 

Gazeau,  on  his  part,  to  deter  the  savages  he  traded  with  or  influenced 
from  taking  part  with  the  British^  told  them,  "  This  is  a  &mily  quarrel; 
once  made  up,  you  will  be  viewed  as  enemies  by  both  the  brotherhoods  <^ 
Britain."  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  De  St,  Luc, 
agents  among  the  tribes,  labored  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  not  without 
success  among  the  younger  chiefe.  Oampbell  loaded  them  with  presents^ 
Johnson  cajoled  or  harangued;  and,  at  length,  many  of  the  Indian  chiefe 
were  induced  to  descend  to  Montreal,  to  "  take  up  the  war  hatchet." 
They  bound  themselves  to  enter  the  field  eariy  in  springy  or  as  soon  as 
the  Briti^  should  be  ready  to  begin  their  next  campaign.  While  the 
governor  was  at  Montreal,  a  troop  of  the  Iroquois  arrived,  led  by  Oolonel 
Guy  Johnson,  who  impressed  upon  Oarleton  the  necessity  there  was  for 
employing  those  savages  at  once,  as  what  they  could  least  endure  was  a 
state  of  inaction.  The  governs  rej^ied,  that  his  r^ular  forces  were  too 
few  for  campaigning;  that  the  defence  of  the  country  depended  entirely 
on  its  militia;  but  that  he  hoped  to  be  soon  able  to  collect  a  respectabkr 
force :  meantime,  that  the  savages*  must  have  their  attention  taken  up, 

*  Extracts  from  the  records  of  Indian  transactions  under  the  sapeiiatandeno 
of  Sic  Gay  Oarleton,  daring  the  year  1*1%^, 
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in  flome  oiiher  waj  iiian  that  propoeed,  for  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
prudent,  as  yet,  to  ov^rpasd  the  Oanadian  boundaries. 

The  governor  desired  to  suooor  St.  John's,  by  means  of  the  armed 
rural  populations  of  Three-Riyers  and  Montreal;  but,  ftom  what  we 
have  said  above,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  sueh  persons  would  not  be 
very  ready  to  go  thither.  The  Ohambly  parishioners,  at  first  all  indif- 
ferent to  the  British  eause,  were  now,  many  of  them,  aetively  hostile  to 
it;  and  had  even  sent  emissaries  into  other  parishes,  to  induce  their 
people  to  do  the  like:  intimating  that  the  time  was  propitious  for  the 
Oanadians  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Britain.  Nearly  the  whole  militia  of 
the  district  of  Three-Rivers  refused  to  march  at  command  of  the  governor. 
Some  few  hundreds  of  royalists,  responding  to  his  call,  assembled  at 
Montreal ;  but,  perceiving  that  Carleton  was  dubious  of  their  fidelity, 
most  of  them  returned  to  their  homes.  The  Chambly  villagers  joined  an 
American  detachment,  under  Majors  Brown  and  Livingston,  whom 
Montgomery  sent  to  take  a  small  fort  there,  which  was  disgracefoUy 
yielded  up,  after  36  hours'  investment,  by  Major  Stopfbrd;  the  walls 
being  intact,  tiie  garrison  relatively  large,  no  man  of  it  hurt,  and  stores 
of  every  kind  abounding.  Stopfbrd  struck  his  flag,  and  gave  up  his 
sword  to  the  lucky  Americans;  who  found  in  the  fort  17  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  much  gunpowder — a  warlike  munition  of  which  Montgo- 
mery was  all  but  destitute  previoudy,  and  whose  acquisition  now  enabled 
him  to  press  ike  dege  of  St  John's  vigorously,  the  men  of  Chambly 
taking  part  therein.  Thus  did  the  frontier  contest,  through  the  partisan- 
ship of  some  Qallo-Canadians,  take  tiie  color  of  a  civil  war.  Most  of  the 
British  in  Canada,  also,  became  during  the  autumn,  openly  or  secretly, 
fkvorable  to  the  American  cause ;  while  many  among  the  rural  populations 
near  the  seat  of  war  either  joined  the  insurgents,  or  prayed  they  might 
be  Buccessftil ;  while  the  rest  remained  quite  neuter.  Only  the  clergy 
and  seigniors,  with  a  portion  of  the  men  in  towns,  stood  up  firmly  for 
the  reigning  power,  and  their  influence  finally  induced  a  majority  of  the 
Canadians  to  observe  neutrality  at  least.  It  may  be  furly  assumed,  then, 
that  to  the  clergy  of  Canada,  at  this  juncture,  was  Britun  indebted  for 
the  conservation  of  tiie  dependency  now  her  greatest  colony. 

The  governor  still  persisted  in  his  design  to  relieve  the  besieged  garrison 
of  St.  John's,  a  part  of  whom  had  only  planking  to  shelter  them  from 
the  enemies'  fire,  although  the  fort  itself  was  the  key  <^  the  frontier  line 
^  the  Champlain  side.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  Colonel  Maclean, 
ocnnmandant  of  Quebec,  to  call  up  his  militiamen  and  ascend  the  flood 
to  Sorel,  where  he  would  meet  with  the  royal  forces.    Maclean  led  300 
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men  to  Sorel,  bnt  foand  no  goyernor  there ;  and,  tanying  only  a  little,  hii 
own  men  b^n  to  desert.  Meanwhile  the  governor,  with  800  more,  led 
bj  M.  de  Beaujeu,  did  set  ont  for  Soiel,  but  instead  of  directly  desoend- 
ing  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that  place,  chose  to  cross  the  flood  to  Longneail 
on  its  right  bank,  where  he  was  confronted  by  a  petly  American  corps 
well  posted.  He  was  about  to  disembark,  but  was  suddenly  restrained  by 
apprehensions  that  the  men  under  De  Beaujeu  would  join  the  enemy. 
This  determined  him  to  hold  off;  but  he  did  not  quit  the  shore  aU 
unscathed ;  several  parting  cannon-balls  and  shot  from  small  arms  reaching 
hia  boats,  while  some  Canadians  and  savages,  who  landed  too  precipitately, 
were  left  behind. 

Maclean  was  to  march,  simultaneously,  towards  St.  John's,  and  did 
reach  St.  Denis,  the  first  stage  thither ;  but  finding  the  bridges  brok^oi 
and  the  parishioners  up  in  arms,  he  returned  perforce  to  Sorel,  where 
nearly  all  his  men,  being  gained  over  by  Chambly  emissaries,  abandoned 
his  standard.  This  desertion  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Quebec,  after 
loading  the  return  barges  with  arms  and  munitions  in  store  at  Sorel  and 
Three-Rivers.  Fort  St.  John,  the  garrison  despairing  of  being  succored, 
was  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  45  days.  The  victors  there  took  500 
prisoners ;  but  they  allowed  the  officers  of  the  r^;ulars  and  all  the  Cana- 
dian volunteers  to  keep  their  arms,  out  of  a  (feigned)  respect  for  the 
courage  they  had  manifested.* 

The  unexpected  successes  which  thus  illustrated  the  American  arms  at 
the  outset  were  gained  at  small  cost  of  men,  even  reckoning  those 
casualties  attendant  on  a  contemporary  attempt  to  take  Montreal  by 
surprise,  through  the  aid  of  confederates  within  that  city.  This  daring 
enterprise,  adventured  by  Colonel  Allen  and  Major  Brown,  failed  for 
want  of  proper  concert  in  its  parts.  Allen  alone,  with  110  men,  was  to 
traverse  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  reaching  the  city,  communicate  witii 
partisans  inside;  but,  being  encountered,  at  Longue-Pointe,  b^  Major 
Carden,  with  300  Canadian  volunteers  and  60  British  soldiers,t  he  was 
surrounded,  discomfited,  and  taken  prisoner  with  most  of  his  peo|^e. 
During  the  combat,  the  governor-general  and  General  Presoott  were 
ensconced  in  the  city  barrack,  the  troops  being  formed  in  its  square, 

*  Jonrnal  kept  daring  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  John,  bj  one  of  its  defenders  (IC. 
Antoine  Poacher.) 

t  Memoirs  of  Oolonel  Ethan  Allen.  "Aboat  thirty  of  the  British  traders 
agreed  to  march  against  the  enemj ;  all  the  others  refased."  Mimoiru  de 
Sangumet  {MS.), — **Now  was  the  time,"  says  this  royalist,  "that  the  traltoca 
showed  themselves  in  their  proper  colors.^' 
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knapsaek  on  baok,  all  ready  to  embark  for  Quebec,  had  the  royalists  been 
defeated.  The  victory  suspend^  Carleton's  retreat,  however,  only  for  a 
few  days ;  as,  no  sooner  was  Montgomery  master  of  St.  John's,  than  he 
despatched  troops,  by  forced  marches,  toward  Montreal,  Sorel,  and  Three- 
Rivers.  The  djsfection  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Maclean's  retreat,  left 
Carieton  almost  without  an  escort.  Thus  abandoned,  he  jumped  aboard 
a  small  vessel  in  Montreal  harbor,  and  with  100  soldiers  and  a  few 
civilians,  set  out  for  Quebec ;  but  winds  proving  adverse  to  ^rther  sailing 
IHX)gress,  he  landed  at  Lavaltrie,  a  few  leagues  below  Montreal,  disguised 
himself  as  a  villager,  and  went  on  board  the  row-barge  of  a  coasting- 
trader  called  Bouchette,  with  intent  to  drop  down  the  flood  by  nocturnal 
stages.  Arrived  thus  at  Three-Rivers,  he  was  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  ingress  of  the  American  invaders;  and  he  was  fain  to  leave  the 
perilous  locality  even  as  a  fugitive,  just  as  Maclean,  his  town-major,  did 
shortly  before.*  While  the  governor  was  thus  fleeing,  Montreal  opened 
its  gates  to  Montgomery ;  the  people  of  its  suburbs  declaring  themselves 
sympathisers  in  the  American  revolutionary  cause. 

Three  Rivers,  now  ungarrisoned,  followed  the  example  of  Montreal; 
the  townsmen  only  asking  to  be  as  well  treated  as  the  ]\^ontrealers  had 
been  by  the  Americans.  Montgomery  said  he  was  sorry  they  could  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  their  lives  or  property  would  be  unsafe  in  his  hands ; 
expressing  a  pious  wish  that  if  Providence  continued  to  favor  him,  &c., 
the  province  would  soon  be  enabled  to  achieve  its  freedom.  Part  of  the 
Britbh  townspeople  joined  the  Americans ;  and  most  of  the  Canadian 
inhabitants,  following  suit,  disarmed  the  resident  loyalists.  The  Americans 
who  descended  to  Quebec  in  the  flotilla  which  had  followed  the  governor 
to  Lavaltrie,  and  which  they  took  without  striking  a  blow,  conjoined 
themselves  to  Arnold's  corps  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  This  Arnold,  who 
af^rwards  betrayed  his  country's  cause,  had  been  a  horse  dealer.  He 
was  of  a  robust  bodily  make,  of  ardent  temperament,  and  a  stranger  to 
fear.  Having  had  an  extended  experience  of  men  and  things,  he  was  an 
acute  observer  of  both,  and  his  natural  tact  compensated  for  his  want  of 
acholastic  training.  His  great  repute  for  courage  and  military  skill 
caused  Washington  to  select  him  as  leader  of  the  detachment  drafted 
irom  the  Bostonian  army,  to  make  a  sudden  descent  on  Quebec  by 
the  Kennebec  and  Chaudi^re,  as  above-mentioned.  His  instructions, 
fflmilar  to  those  given  Montgomery,  enjoined  him  to  be  very  careful  ia 

*  Journal  (MS.)  kept  at  Three-Rirers,  In  1775-6,  by  M.  Bfideaaz,  a  royalist 
notary. 
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bis  dealings  with  the  Canadians^  and  even  to  hoinor  th^  prejtidioes. 
He  was  to  show  respect  for  their  religion,  to  pay  them  liberally  for  wliat- 
erer  supplies  he  obtained,  and  to  pnnish  severely  all  maraudings.  He 
set  oat,  and  it  took  him  six  weeks  to  clear  the  Alleghanies  and  pass  from 
Cambridge  to  Quebec.  He  arrived  by  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  Fulte's 
( Wolfe*s)  Cove ;  encamping,  Nov.  13,  with  660  men  only,  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  Forced  to  travel  through  a  rugged  wilderness,  following 
the  courses  of  rivers  vexed  with  rapids,  and  penetrating  interspaces  ftiB 
of  obstructions,  he  was  enabled  finally  to  surmount  the  natural  obstacles  in 
his  way  only  by  sacrificing  most  of  his  ammunition  and  baggage,  and  by 
subsisting  chiefly  on  such  wild  fruits,  &c.,  as  the  country  produced. 
Arrived  at  the  Kennebec  head  waters,  he  sent  back  the  sick  and  all  others 
who  were  knocked  up,  or  whose  hearts  failed  them.  Too  weak  in  num- 
bers to  attack  Quebec  without  aid,  he  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  flood 
to  Pointe-auz-Trembles,  to  efket  a  junction  with  Montgomery.  Although 
their  collective  force,  even  then,  did  not  exceed  1200  men,  the  twain  des- 
cended to  Quebec  with  their  corps,  and  invested  it  early  in  December. 

The  governor  had  re-entered  the  city,  Nov.  13,  after  having  narrowly 
missed  being  taken  prisoner  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  where  he  desired  to 
land.  He  was  only  just  able  to  quit  the  village,  as  Arnold's  troops 
entered  it.  He  found  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital  divided  into  two 
antagonistic  camps,  while  a  third  party  was  undecided  which  standard  to 
join.  There  had  been  several  public  meetings  holden,  to  discuss  and 
determine  this  matter.  The  very  day  the  governor  returned,  a  meeting 
was  in  progress  in  a  chapel ;  the  question  being  mooted,  whether  the  city 
should  or  should  not  be  defended.  One  Williams,  the  flrst  signer  of  the 
petition  the  British  traders  in  the  place  addressed  to  the  king  the  year 
before,  and  who  had  mounted  the  rostrum  to  persuade  the  townspeople  to 
surrender  the  city  to  the  army  of  congress,  was  so  doing  when  Colonel 
Maclean  ordered  him  to  come  down  ]  then  the  latter  diisuaded  his 
auditors  from  following  counsel  so  cowardly,  and  caused  the  assembly 
to  disperse.  A  rumor  arose,  that  the  British  in  the  place  had  proposed 
terms  of  capitulation  for  the  consideration  of  Arnold.  As  soon  as  the 
governor  resumed  his  charge,  he  set  about  putting  the  defensive  works  in 
proper  order,  and  encouraging  the  citizens  to  do  their  duty  by  king  and 
country.  He  assembled  the  trained  bands  (milice  haurgeoise^  passed 
along  their  ranks,  banning  with  the  native  Canadians,  ranged  on  tJie 
right,  to  whom  he  put  the  question.  Whether  they  were  resolved  to  com- 
port themselves'as  true  men  and  loyal  subjects  ?  when  all  responded  to  the 
appeal  by  affirmative  acclamations.  The  British-bom  militiamen  responded 
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HI  like  manner.  Bnt  as  there  still  remained  a  number  of  known  or  sus- 
pected malcontents,  who  wished,  at  least,  the  invading  enemy  to  be  sno- 
eeasfnly  the  governor  ordained,  on  the  22nd  day  of  November,  that  all  those 
who  would  not  take  up  arms  for  the  common  defence  should  quit  the  city. 
A  number  of  British  merchants,  Adam  Lymbumer  at  their  head,  retired 
into  the  island  of  Orleans,  to  Charlesbourg,  or  to  other  places  where  they 
had  villas,  to  await  the  result  of  the  leaguer,  and  hail  it  with  a  cry  of  God 
$(we  the  King  I  or  The  Congress  /or  ever  ff  according  to  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AMERICAN  AJEtMT  BEFORE  QUEBEC.— 1775-1776. 

Deeperste  plight  of  tbe  British  cause  in  Cftnmdm :  Quebec  alone  recognises  British  dominatioii. 
— DefensiTO  preparations.— A  change  nnfiiTorable  for  republicanism  gradually  takes  place 
in  tbe  Canadian  mind.— Assault  on  Quebec,  Dec.  81 ;  General  Montgomery- killed.— Snoooia 
sent  fh>m  America;  Congress  again  addresses  the  Canadians:  arrival  of  Franklin,  ChaM, 
and  Carroll,  who  invite  them  to  Join  the  confederation.— Conduct  of  the  people  at  this 
crisis.- The  American  forces,  destitute  of  necessaries,  become  sickly.— Tbe  govemor 
receives  reinforcements.— Siege  of  Quebec  raised.— The  Americans,  discomfited  near  Three 
Rivers,  quit  Canada.— In  the  south,  the  campaign  ends  fkvorably  to  them.— Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4, 1776.— Discussions  in  the  British  parliament.— Bourgoyne's  campaign ;  ^ 
battles  of  Huberton,  Bennington,  Freeman's  Farm,fcc.— Capitulation  of  Saratoga. -Admiral 
Count  d'Estaing,  at  the  instance  of  Congress,  vainly  tries  to  persuade  the  Canadians  to 
become  republicans. 

The  presence  of  the  governor  in  Quebec  did  little  for  the  cause  of  his 
country  in  Canada ;  a  r^ard  for  British  supremacy  in  a  short  time  there- 
afber,  existing  scarcely  anywhere  but  in  the  capital  itself.  The  clergy,  the 
seigniors,  and  most  of  the  lawyers,  were  ever  devoted  to  British  interests ; 
but  these  were  scattered  in  the  towns  and  about  the  parishes,  so  many 
isolated  individuals  amidst  crowds  df  others.  Still,  their  influence  was 
potent  enough  to  make  them  hopeful  of  being  Anally  able  to  direct  the 
popular  mind  everywhere.  Meantime,  the  members  of  the  royalist  party, 
anywhere  outside  of  Quebec,  were  reduced  to  temporary  insignificance. 

The  capital  then  had  a  population  of  about  5,000  souls.  Its  garrison 
was  1,800  strong,  including  550  Canadians.  The  forces  were  of  a  heter- 
ogeneous kind,  made  up  of  r^ulars,  militia,  armed  sailors,  &c. ;  but  there 
wijis  enough  of  provisions  and  warlike  munitions  in  store  for  eight  months. 
The  fortifications  had  been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  previous  war, 
and  improvements  on  theija  were  continued  since  hostilities  recommenced. 
The  ramparts,  on  the  landward  side,  were  mounted  with  cannon  and  mor- 
tars ;  towards  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  facing  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
was  on  the  margin  of  the  cape  (above  the  Lower  Town)  a  palisaded  line 
bristling  with  heavy  artillery.  The  Lower  Town  was  itself  defended,  at 
the  centre,  by  batteries  erected  on  the  quays ;  and  towards  each  extremity, 
by  barricades.  At  the  end  of  Champlain  street,  in  a  locality  below  where 
the  citadel  has  since  been  constructed,  two  batteries  were  raised,  with 
space  intervening,  the  cannon  in  which  commanded  the  narrow  pathway, 
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between  cliff  and  flood.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  Lower  Town,  the 
endings  of  St.  Peter's  and  Sanlt-au-Matelot  streets  were  barricaded; 
while  the  contignons  portion  of  the  quay  was  mounted  with  ordnance. 
Two  hundred  yards  further  on,  another  barricade  was  raised  inT>ld  Sault- 
an-Matelot  street;  a  narrow  and  then  the  sole  issue  existing  between  the 
oape  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  for  communicating  between  the  Palais  and 
the  Lower  Town.  More  than  150  pieces  of  artillery  wore  in  position  in 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  at  the  banning  of  December.  Had  the 
besi^rs  been  more  numerous,  from  7,000  to  8,000  soldiers  would  have 
been  needful  to  man  properly  the  defences  of  Quebec ;  but  the  force  then 
in  the  city  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  in  fact,  at  no  time  during 
the  si^,  did  the  enemy's  number  exceed  that  of  the  garrison ;  and  we 
know  not  which  of  the  two  things  to  marvel  at  the  most,  the  temerity  of 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  in  attacking,  or  the  timidity  of  Carleton  in  his 
manner  of  defending,  the  city. 

Arnold,  as  soon  as  he  was  re-inforced  by  Montgomery's  corps,  without 
waiting  for  that  general,  who  marched  more  slowly,  appeared  before  Que- 
bec at  the  head  of  900  provincials  and  some  Canadians  under  Colonel 
Livingston :  the  fidelity  of  the  upper  classes  to  British  interests  left  the 
Utter  headless,  so  that  they  were  now  led  on  by  alien  chiefs.  When  Mont- 
gomery arrived,  he  invested  the  city  entirely,  and  occupied  Beauport,  la 
Oanardi^re,  and  Sainte-Foye :  at  the  latter  were  his  head-quarters.  There 
b  reason  to  believe  that  his  design  was  not  to  besi^  the  city  in  the  usual 
form,  as  battering  the  ramparts  in  breach,  &c.,  for  he  had  neither  engin- 
eers, nor  artillery  suited  to  that  purpose ;  his  aim  was  rather  to  espy  an 
occasion  for  capturing  the  pkce  by  an  unexpected  and  sudden  assault,  and 
the  batteries  he  erected  at  Saint-Boch  and  on  the  Saint-Louis  road,  700 
yards  distant  from  the  ramparts,  were  intended  merely  to  cover  his  own 
camp ;  possibly,  also,  to  veil  the  design  we  have  indicated. 

However  t^t  may  be,  it  certainly  was  bo  easy  matter  to  surprise  a 
strongly  fortified  place,  defended  by  a  vigilant  garrison.  A  desire  to  ter- 
minate, by  a  crowning  success,  the  series  of  fortunate  hits  he  had  been 
able  to  give  the  British  since  he  entered  their  colony,  perhaps  blinded  the 
perceptions  of  Montgomery  to  the  perils  attending  his  present  enterprise. 
An  auspicious  moment  for  assaulting  the  place  successfully  might  arrive, 
but  it  had  to  be  waited  for ;  and,  besides  his  paucity  offerees,  he  was  not 
properly  supplied  with  money,  and  was  short  of  provisions.  His  men, 
poorly  clothed,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  severity  of  a  Lower  Canadian 
winter,  were  already  affected  with  virulent  small-pox,  a  disease  which  soon 
spread  among  them  and  continued  to  decimate  their  ranks  to  the  lasl 
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As  if  tlMBe  material  wants  and  phjsieal  evils  were  not  enoo^  to  cause  Hke 
liaiaidons  enterprise  to  miseany,  an  additional  sonroe  of  weakness  was 
<^)ened  np,  throng  dissensions  between  Colonel  Arnold  and  his  officers. 

The  Canadians,  too,  who  had  lost  their  all  through  accepting  inoonyer- 
tible  paper^monej  for  supplying  state-wants,  refused  to  recdve  the  promis- 
sory notes  of  the  American  congress  in  ezdiange  for  their  seryioeB  or  the 
commodities  they  ofiloed  to  sell.  In  a  short  time,  likewise,  ihoae  country 
people  who  had  be«i  most  lealous  in  the  cause  oi  provincial  independence, 
began  to  cool  on  the  subject.  The  greater  number  of  the  people,  in  fact, 
knew  nothing  of  the  over-forward  proceedings  of  two  traders  in  Montreal, 
named  Price  and  Walker,  who  undertook  in  their  name,  to  deal  with  Con- 
gress, as  republican  representatives  of  the  colony. 

Again,  the  Canadians  who  joined  the  American  ranks,  or  who  favored 
the  pretensions  of  Coi^ress,  b^n  to  perceive  that  they  would  have  to 
play  a  secondaiy,  even  a  subservient  part,  as  the  struggle  against  British 
domination  progressed.  The  Americans  now  among  them  to  begin  with, 
dedded  everything  without  consulting  the  inhabitants ;  they  nominated 
officials,  convoked  public  meetings,  &c.,  without  asking  Canadian  consent 
upon  any  occasion.  Presently,  the  more  thinking  of  the  Canadian  repub- 
licans b^an  to  regret  that  they  had  been  helpftd  to  let  loose  upon  their 
country  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  at  whose  mercy  they  were,  without 
any  proper  means  of  repressing  their  excesses.  Beflections  naturally  and 
promptly  arise  on  aD  such  occasions :  they  were,  in  the  present  case,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  feeling  of  sdf-humiliation.  The  royalists  were  not  slow  to 
profit  by  this  turn  in  the  tide  of  public  leeHng.  The  disparaging  words  of 
the  royalists  launched  at  rqmbHcanism,  were  not  a  little  reinfereed  by 
the  sordid  aspect  of  the  ragged  soldiery  of  Arnold ;  while,  though  their 
number  was  small,  their  officers  acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  In  a  word, 
the  sarcastic  observations  of  the  royalists  on  the  allies  of  tiie  amgregcaUit^ 
as  the  partisans  of  Congress  in  Canada  were  caDed,  began  to  tell  with  an 
efieet  anything  but  fiivorable  to  Uie  American  cause.  The  prudence  (S 
General  Montgomery  much  contributed,  so  long  as  he  lived,  to  prevent 
an  exj^osion  of  hostile  feeling  against  his  peo[de  by  the  Canadians,  idio 
began  to  express  an  opnion,  between  man  and  man,  that  it  were  better 
to  obey  one's  own  chief,  under  whatever  form  of  general  govemm^at,  than 
to  be  indebted  for  political  freedom  to  aliens  (in  all  senses  of  that  word). 
Montgomery  certainly  manifested  great  address  in  managing  diffisrent 
orders  of  men  whom  he  dealt  with ;  being  especially  careful  not  to  awaken 
the  fears  of  change  in  the  most  sensitive  of  aD,  the  privil^ed  classes. 
Ahhon^  he  knew  the  innate  feelings  of  the  persons  who  enjoyed  those 
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|Mi^^^  he  everAowei  them  the  greatert  respect ;  and^whik  perfectly 
OQgmiant  of  the  labors  of  the  clergy  to  restrain  rerolutionarj  tendenciei 
in  their  docks,  he  enjoined  on  his  men  constant  respect  for  (the  catholic) 
rdigion  and  its  ministers.  He  promked  freedom  of  worship  for  aU,  and 
poteoUon  to  the  existing  religions  foundations*  He  proposed  that  a  pro* 
vinoial  convention,  i£  deputies  fVeely  chosen,  riionld  be  convoked,  to  pi^ 
pare  a  form  of  government  suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  country* 
The  common  people  had  been,  in  fact,  allured  by  that  prqxwal ;  but  their 
nperiors  got  up  a  counter^i^tation,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Canadians 
that  the  whole  was  an  illusion,  which  they  would  soon  repent  of  cvot  hav 
mg  been  induced  to  regard  with  trustfulness. 

To  brii^  about  a  favorable  re-action  in  the  Canadian  mind,  Montgomery 
discerned  no  other  means  than  to  capture  Quebec,  and  annihilate  the 
rayiJism  therein  concentred.  This  feat  he  had  determhied  to  essay  by  noc 
tumal  escalade,  and  he  was  only  waiting  for  a  n|ght  of  unusual  darkness 
to  plant  hb  ladders  unobserved  by  the  garrison^  The  midnight  hours 
between  the  30th  and  31st  of  December  seemed  to  him  a  propitious  time 
—no  luminaries  appearing  in  the  firmament  above,  and  snow  faUing  fhst 
on  the  earth  beneath;  while  a  howling  wintry  wind  deadened  aU  sounds 
that  his  movements  might  create,  Montgomery  called  all  his  efifective  men 
tog^her  (between  13  and  14  hundred  only),  arranged  them,  and  led  the 
way  to  an  assault  of  the  city  defences.  They  followed  with  alacrity ;  for 
ndther  he  nor  they  knew  that  Qovemor  Carleton  had  been  made  aware, 
by  deserters,  sdme  days  before,  that  a  sudden  attack  was  in  contemplation 
by  the  Americims ;  consequently,  every  outpost  was  carefully  guarded 
aad  the  sentinels  ready  to  give  an  alarm  as  soon  as  an  enemy  appear^. 

Moatg<»nery  divided  his  scanty  force  into  four  attacking  columns.  The 
first,  composed  of  Livingston's  Canadians,  was  to  make  a  feigned  assault 
in  the  direction  of  St.  John's  Gate ;  the  second,  led  by  Major  Brown,  was 
ord^ed  to  threaten  the  citadel.  While  the  garrison's  attention  should 
be  occupied  by  these  movements,  and  only  thought  of  defending  the 
Upper  Town,  the  two  other  columns,  forming  a  really  assaulting  corps, 
were  to  penetrate  the  Lower  Town,  and  a^^rwards  ascend  to  the  Upper, 
which,  the  Americans  imagined,  was  open  on  that  side.  Colonel  Arnold 
with  450  men,  was  to  advance  by  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch,  and  carry  the 
barricades  and  batteries  of  the  Sault-au-Matelot;  Montgomery  reserved 
to  himself  the  direction  of  the  strongest  column,  undertaking  to  force  the 
barrier  of  the  Pr^s-de-Ville  and  enter  the  place  by  Champlain  street. 
By  2  ▲.  M.  Dec.  31,  all  the  troops  were  ready  to  act.  Some  of  the  men 
stuck  sprigs  g£  palm  in  fkont  of  their  hats  as  marks  of  mutual  reec^' 
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tion ;  others  monnted  labels  with  the  motto,  "  Liberty  or  death.''  Each 
column  then  moved  towards  its  assigned  locality ;  Montgomery  descending 
with  his  corps  by  the  strand  of  the  Fonlon  (Wolfe's  Cove),  and  pushing 
onward  as  far  as  the  Anse-des-Mdres,  where  he  halted,  in  order  to  give 
the  final  signal  for  attacking  to  the  leaders  of  the  other  columns.  Bj 
this  time  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Two  rockets  ascended,  and 
immediately  several  responsive  signals,  from  the  other  corps,  were  per- 
ceived by  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts,  who  forthwith  gave  the  alarm. 
When  the  Americans  arrived  on  the  ramparts  of  the  landward  side  of 
the  city,  they  were  received  with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  which  they 
were  not  slow  in  returning. 

Meanwhile  Montgomery  was  moving  onward  with  his  columns,  which 
took  much  time  to  defile,  for  the  roadway  along  which  it  had  to  pass  was 
very  strait,  in  some  places  two  men  not  being  able  to  march  abreut 
between  cliff  and  strand ;  besides  being  encumbered  by  ice-blocks  and 
wreaths  of  newly  fallen  snow.     He  nevertheless  cleared  all  obstructioDS, 
and  reached  the  outer  barrier  of  Pr^s-de-YiUe,  through  which  he  passed 
without  difficulty ;  but  on  attaining  the  next,  he  was  confronted  by  a 
masked  battery,  mounted  with  seven  cannon,  and  manned  by  a  guard  50 
strong  under  Captain  Chabot.*    The  artillerymen  within  stood  beside 
their  guns,  with  lighted  matches,  all  ready  to  apply  them  and  send  a 
shower  of  grape  as  soon  as  the  foe  came  near.     Montgomery  was 
astounded  on  finding  such  preparations  made  for  giving  him  a  hot  recep- 
tion.   Halting  within  fifly  yards  of  the  battery,  he  turned  round,  seem- 
ingly to  confer  hastily  with  officers  behind  him,  and  then  followed  bj 
the  latter  and  their  men,  suddenly  sprang  towards  the  battery,  when 
Chabot  gave  orders  to  fire.     The  discharge  that  followed  proved  destruc- 
tive ;  cries  and  groans,  which  suddenly  arose,  proved  its  deadly  efficiency. 
Montgomery  himself,  his  two  aides-de-camp,  with  several  other  office 
and  a  number  of  their  men,  lay  on  the  ground,  some  killed  outright,  or 
writhing  in  agony  from  mortal  or  other  wounds.     Colonel  Campbell,  upon 
whom  the  chief  command  of  Montgomery's  column  devolved,  finding 
that  his  men  were  so  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  the  general  and  so  many 
of  their  comrades,  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  reform  his  disordered 
ranks  for  a  second  attempt  to  force  the  perilous  pass ;  he  turned  heel  and 
retreated  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

At  this  moment,  Arnold,  after  traversing  St.  Roch  and  the  Palais,  wts 
advancing  to  force  the  first  barricade  which  defended  the  opening  of  OM 
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Sauh-aQ-Hatelot  street,  when,  in  defOing  under  the  rampart  of  the  Upper 
Town,  whence  proceeded  a  brisk  fire,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  crashed 
his  leg.  His  leading  was  taken  up  by  Captain  Morgan,  an  ez-perruquier 
of  Quebec,  but  a  brave  officer,  who  marched  up  to  the  barrier,  and  carried 
it  by  escalade,  after  wounding  the  sentinel,  and  took  prisoner  every  soldier 
posted  there,  losing  but  one  of  his  own  men ;  a  casualty,  however,  of 
more  importance  than  any  other,  as  the  man  killed  was  a  Canadian,  who 
served  him  for  a  guide :  this  accident  brought  Morgan  to  a  stand-stiU. 
He  was,  soon  thereafter,  joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Qreen  and  the  rest 
of  the  column,  at  a  moment  when  a  strange  scene  was  passing  among 
his  soldiers.  A  party  of  the  citizens,  aroused  by  the  drummers  beating 
the  reveiUer,  repaired  to  the  post  of  the  Sault-au-Matelot,  which  was 
assigned  as  their  place  of  rendezvous  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  city ; 
when,  meeting  the  Americans,  the  latter  held  out  their  hands,  exclaiming 
"  Liberty  for  ever  I"  Some  of  them  escaped,  others  were  taken  prisoners. 
Daybreak  found  the  Americans  in  possession  of  all  the  houses  between 
the  barrier  they  had  carried  and  the  one  beyond,  in  St.  James'  street, 
about  200  paces  fhrther  off.  A  handful  of  Canadians,  who  had  pushed 
on,  defend^  this  ground,  foot  to  foot,  with  great  obstinacy,  despite  the 
ttiemy's  superior  number,  who  called  out  several  times,  naming  certain 
eU^aens,  "Friends,  are  you  there?''  and,  having  reached  the  second 
barrier,  set  up  ladders  for  scaling  it ;  but  the  fire  kept  up  by  the  defend- 
em  was  so  deadly,  that  the  assailants,  driven  back,  were  fain  to  take 
shelter  in  the  houses.  There,  a  city  militiaman,  named  Charland,  an 
intrepid  and  robust  man,  advanced  amid  a  shower  of  balls,  seized  the  lad- 
ders, and  drew  them  inside  the  barricade.  This  post,  was  under  the 
ehaige  of  Captain  Dumas,  who  was  then  hotly  engaged  with  the  enscon- 
eed  Americans.  The  field  of  action  at  this  point  formed  an  angle,  one  side 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  assailants ;  and  the  line  cutting  that  of 
the  cape  at  right  angles  and  running  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  held 
by  the  besi^ed,  who  had  a  battery  on  their  right  fiank.  It  was  not  long 
before  Captain  Dumas  was  succored  by  Captain  Marcouz'  Canadians,* 
with  some  British  foot-soldiers  and  artillerymen. 

The  governor,  being  apprised  that  the  column  had  retreated  which 
attacked  Pr^s-de-Ville,  and  perceiving  by  their  manoeuvres  that  the  enemy's 
troops  who  threatened  St.  John's  Gate  and  Cape  Diamond  did  not  attack 
in  earnest,  combined  most  of  his  forces  at  the  point  of  Sault-au-Matelot. 
He  ordered  Captain  Laws,  with  200  men,  to  quit  the  city  by  the  Palais 
Gate,  and,  throwing  himself  into  St.  Charles  street  and  old  Sault-au- 
Matelot  street,  made  a  brisk  assault  on  the  enemies'  rear.     Captain  Mao- 
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Dougall,  was  charged,  at  the  same  time,  to  support  Laws  witli  liis  eoift> 
pany.  The  latter  havii^  reaohed  his  destination,  entered  a  house  when 
several  Amerioan  officers  were  in  conference ;  at  si^t  of  the  British, 
the  former  drew  their  swords,  but  were  informed  that  if  they  made  any 
resistance  they  would  be  n^assaored.  Having  ascertained  that  the  corps 
outside  was  too  numerous  to  be  resisted,  they  surrendered  accordin^y. 

Carleton  had  also  sent  orders  to  Major  Nairne  and  Captain  Dambourges 
to  take  a  strong  detachment  and  support  the  troops  who  nvere  still  com* 
bating  in  the  Lower  Town«  Ooing  thither  they  took  the  offensive,  and 
began  to  assail  the  houses  occupied  by  the  enemy*  The  nearest  buildiig 
Was  soon  scaled  and  carried  by  Dambourges  and  his  men  ]*  Miyor  Naims 
was  as  success^  with  others,  till  every  one  was  quite  cleared  of  the 
Americans;  who  thus  found  themselves  asssdled  on  all  sides  at  oboq. 
Their  van  driven  back,  hotly  pressed  in  rear,  enclosed  ev^ry  way  and 
their  retreat  cut  off,  they  still  continued  a  bootless  resistance,  but  at  last, 
in  despair,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  were  taken  prisoner.  All  the 
survivors  of  Arnold's  corps  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  who^ 
following  up  this  success,  stormed  the  battery  of  St  Roch,  whence  a 
cannonade  proceeded  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  attack  on  the 
city,  now  fairly  terminated. 

The  fire  kept  up  at  the  Sault^au^Matelot  was  very  hot,  and  it  was 
expected  that  its  effect  must  be  deadly,  but  such  it  was  found  not  to 
have  really  been*  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  great,  in  prisoners; 
and  the  death  of  Montgomery  was  an  irreparable  calamity  for  their 
cause*  The  corpse  of  that  general,  along  with  the  bodies  of  twelve  others, 
were  disengaged  from  snow  heaps,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  barrier 
through  which  he  had  attempted  to  enter.  Some  of  the  captured  Ameri- 
can officers,  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  their  chief,  having  recognized  his 
sword  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  were  moved  at  sight  of 
it,  and  divined  the  loss  that  had  befallen  them.  The  governor,  on  his 
part,  showed  his  sympathy  for  them,  and  his  own  r^ard  for  the  memoiy 
of  Montgomery,  by  interring  his  remains  with  military  honors. 

After  this  repulse,  the  hosiers,  although  greatly  weakened,  dete^ 
mined  to  keep  the  city  blockaded,  but  were  obliged  to  remove  to  a  distance 

*  <<  M.  Dambourges  ascended  to  a  window  on  a  ladder  taken  from  the  enctaij, 
followed  by  several  Canadians,  and  forced  the  casement  of  a  corner  honse ;  in 
which  he  found  several  Bostonians.  After  fixing  his  gun,  he,  at  the  bayoneVs 
point,  along  with  several  Canadians,  courageous  as  himself,  forced  his  wi^ 
into  the  chambers ;  which  so  discouraged  the  inmates  that  thojr  surrendered.'^-* 
Sanguinet  Jottmal^  MS. 
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of  two  to  three  miles  tbence&om.  Their  situation  was  beooming  very 
critical ;  a  prey  to  disease,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  falling  daily  in 
Canadian  esteem,  they  were  ever  getting  more  and  more  dispirited. 

The  governor,  whose  numerical  superiority  was  now  unquestionable, 
still  determined  to  maintain  the  defensive  till  spring ;  and  decided  not  to 
issue  firom  the  city  ramparts  till  the  arrival  of  re-inforoements  he  had 
aidicited  from  Britain.  He  rightly  feared  more  the  political  influence, 
than  the  military  prowess  of  the  Americans,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
open  country  for  some  time  longer. 

The  struggle  thenceforward  would  be  maintained  rather  between  anta- 
gonistic militias,  than  betwixt  the  royalists  and  the  troops  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  Canadian  arena.  The  general  colonial  population,  as 
winter  terminated,  desired  to  maintain  a  neutral  part;  and  demanded 
that  the  royalist  party  should  keep  quiet,  for  M.  de  Beaujeu  having 
assembled  in  March,  350  men  in  the  Laurentian  parishes  of  the  right 
bank,  below  Quebec,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  that  city, — ^forth- 
with a  combined  corps,  Canadian  and  American,  marched  against  him, 
surprised  his  vanguard,  killed  or  wounded  several  of  his  men,  and  would 
have  slain  them  all,  but  for  the  interference  of  some  of  their  own  officers. 
In  this  skirmish,  fathers  fought  against  sons,  brothers  against  brothers,  &c. 
H.  de  Beaujeu,  finding  himself  thus  opposed,  judged  it  expedient  to 
disband  his  corps. 

Meanwhile,  General  Schuyler  was  informed  by  Arnold  of  the  abortive 
^tonpt  on  Quebec  and  Montgomery's  death,  and  of  his  own  promotion 
to  the  chief  command.  Schuyler  earnestly  adjured  the  Congress  to  send 
3,000  men  into  Canada  at  once;  adding  his  opinion,  that  no  fewer 
aumber  would  serve  if  past  losses  were  to  be  made  up,  and  the  American 
otose  have  a  chance  of  triumphing  in  the  province.  Washington,  who 
ooold  not  detach  so  many  soldiers  from  his  own  army,  without  incurring 
great  risks  thereby,  persuaded  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Ntfw  Hampshire  to  send  each  a  regiment  into  Canada ;  and  as  the 
Congress  paper  money  did  not  pass  current  there,  specie  was  sent  instead. 
Washington  also  gave  orders  to  raise  a  force  of  1,000  (anti-British) 
Canadians,  in  addition  to  Livingston's  corps,  and  put  them  in  charge  of 
Moses  Hazen,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  colony. 

The  Congress  also  addressed  a  new  proclamation  to  the  Canadians; 
telling  them  {inter  alia),  ^*  Such  is  the  fate  of  all  mundane  things — the 
best  of  causes  are  ever  most  exposed  to  vicissitudes.  But  the  spirit  of 
noble  minds  enlightened  and  inspired  by  the  Sun  of  Liberty,  rises  all  the 
Ujj^,  to  suimount  obstades.     Eight  battalions  are  raising,  and  will 
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soon  rush  forward  to  the  rescue  of  your  province :  if  more  are  wanted 
they  will  be  supplied/'  The  Congress  conjured  the  Canadians,  onoe 
more,  to  seize  the  favorable  occasion  then  presented  to  them,  to  play  a 
part  in  the  glorious  conquest  of  American  independence.  It  recom- 
mended that  an  association  (of  malcontents)  should  be  formed  in  every 
parish ;  and  that  such  associatioDS  should  each  elect  a  proper  number  of 
deputies  to  constitute  a  provincial  assembly  of  representatives ;  these  to 
nominate  delegates  from  their  own  body  to  sit  as  Congress-men.  But 
the  Canadian  people,  gradually  cooling  in  their  republican  tendencies,  and 
continuously  influenced  by  the  calming  and  efficacious  advice  of  the 
clergy  and  burgesses, — the  latter  all  of  monarchic  sentiment, — listened  to 
the  words  in  the  Congress  address  with  an  indi£ference  which  proved  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  popular  mind  since  the  previous  autumn : 
in  fine,  the  Canadians  stirred  not  in  any  direction. 

Advised  of  the  prevailing  inertia  of  the  Canadian  mind,  the  Congress, 
by  way  of  stirring  it  up,  resolved  to  send  some  of  its  foremost  men  a0 
i)ommissioners  to  the  province.  The  celebrated  Franklin,  Mr.  Chase,  and 
Oharles  Carroll,  all  three  leading  congressionals,  were  th3  nominees.  The 
latter,  by  a  special  resolution,  was  solicited  to  engage  his  brother,  an  ez- 
Jesuit  (who  died  bishop  of  Baltimore  in  1815),  to  accompany  the  delega- 
tion, and  exert  his  influence,  as  a  priestly  republican,  upon  the  catholic 
dei^.  The  commissioners'  instructions,  dated  March  20,  directed  them 
to  represent  to  the  Canadians,  that  their  territory  had  been  entered, 
merely  as  a  means  for  causing  the  projects  of  the  British  government 
against  colonial  freedom  to  miscarry.  The  confederated  provincials,  tlie 
commissioners  were  to  observe,  trusted  not  only  to  baffle  the  hostile  mach- 
inations of  Governor  Carleton,  but  to  extend  to  the  Canadians,  whom 
the  Americans  regarded  as  their  brothers,  the  means  of  assuring  their 
own  independence.  The  interests  of  the  two  countries,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  urge,  were  really  identical :  if  the  confederation  militant  obtained, 
as  doubtless  it  would,  recognition  of  its  rights,  the  Canadians  (supposing 
%  they  joined  it)  would  share  in  the  benefits  thence  accruing:  otherwise, 
they  would  remain  subject  to  every  tyrannical  act  which  a  British  minis- 
try should  choose  to  inflict  upon  them :  while,  in  the  fonner  case,  they  could 
adopt  whatever  form  of  provincial  government  they  considered  most 
befitting — yet  still  taking  rank  as  an  equal  member  of  the  North  Am^- 
cxican  Union  with  all  the  other  associated  provinces. 

The  commissioners  were  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  Canadians, 

'  that  their  own  mother  country  would  certainly  not  side  with  Britain  in 

the  war  against  the  provincials ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  eveiy 
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reason  for  believing,  that  the  inolination  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
French  people  led  them  to  live  in  amity  with  the  Americans,  when  become 
independent.  The  commissioners  were  enjoined  to  declare,  that  the  latter 
held  as  a  sacred  principle,  every  man's  right  to  choose  his  religious  creed 
for  himself;  and  they  were  to  engage,  in  name  of  the  whole  confederation, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Canadians  should  remain  intact ;  that  the  rights 
of  their  clergy,  and  those  of  the  spiritual  confraternities,  would  be  con- 
stantly respected ;  in  a  word,  that  the  regulation  of  everything  r^arding 
pablic  worship  and  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  entirely  left  at  the 
discretion  of  a  free  l^islature  constituted  by  the  Canadians  themselves : 
conditioned,  however,  that  the  catholic  majority  should  not  exclude 
protestants,  &c.,  from  filling  civil  offices,  or  oblige  such  to  pay  tithes,  or 
otherwise  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  catholic  clergy. 
Lastly,  the  commissioners  were  to  demonstrate  to  the  Canadians  ^e 
necessity  of  adopting  decisive  and  prompt  measures  for  coming  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  confederation :  giving  the  Canadian  people, 
at  the  same  time,  some  notion  of  the  modes  in  use,  over  the  frontier,  for 
making  known  the  public  wishes ;  also  to  point  out  how  political  and 
municipal  business  were  best  transacted ;  as,  for  example,  by  means  of 
committees  of  observation  and  inspection  in  each  township,  and  by  means 
cs£  provincial  conventions,  and  committees  of  public  safety :  in  order  to 
realizing  all  which,  the  commissioners  were  to  urge  that  the  assembling  of 
a  oonvention  ought  to  take  place  forthwith ;  along  with  the  establishment 
of  a  free  press ;  to  be  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  new  government, 
the  latter  afterwards  to  enter  into  political  partnership  with  the  other 
independent  provinces  comprisrng  the  North  American  Union. 

The  commissioners,  thus  indoctrinated,  left  New  York  city,  April  2, 
1775,  but  did  not  reach  Montreal  till  the  29th  of  that  month.  Franklin 
remained  there  till  the  11th  and  Father  Carroll  till  the  12th  of  May. 
The  former  soon  perceived  that  the  quest  he  was  sent  on  would  prove 
bootless.  Personally,  he  was  not  an  acceptable  mediator  in  the  case ;  for 
the  Canadians  could  not  but  remember  how  eager  he  was  to  stimulate 
the  British  people  to  make  a  conquest  of  their  country 'Some  fifteen  years 
before. 

The  charge  laid  on  these  commissioners  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  engage 
the  Canadians  to  join  in  a  revolution ;  but  they  were  also  instructed, 
should  they  fail  in  this,  to  strive  at  persuading  them  to  remain  neutral 
at  least  during  the  stuggle,  in  order  to  allow  military  occupation  to  be 
taken  of  the  colony  without  any  resbtance  on  their  part :  a  (concealed) 
after  intent  being,  for  the  Americans  to  keep  permanent  hold  of  it,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 
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WhUe  Franklin  was  working  his  way  as  a  civil  diplomatist,  Father 
Carroll  visited  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  Montreal  and  the  country  plaoes: 
his  success  with  them  was  yet  less  than  that  of  Franklin  with  Uie  laity. 
Vainly  did  he  press  upon  the  attention  of  his  brother  priests  reasons  he  judged 
most  likely  to  be  of  weight,  in  engaging  them  to  adopt  a  revolutionary 
policy.  If  his  reasoning  were  strong,  the  practical  logic  in  theirs  was  yet 
leas  controvertible.  He  was  told  that  ever  since  the  acquisition  of  Canada 
by  Great  Britain,  the  people  had  had  no  one  aggression  upon  their  rights  to 
complain  of;  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  government  had  faithfully  reidixed 
all  treaty  stipulations ;  that  she  had  sanctioned,  and  covered  with  the 
aegis  of  her  power,  the  olden  jurisprudence  and  ancient  customary  legal 
practice  of  Canada :  while  all  this  was  done  with  a  respectful  scrupuloutj 
which  really  merited  grateful  acknowledgment.  Carroll  replied,  '^  the 
Congress  expressly  declares,  that  if  the  Canadians  will  but  unite  with 
the  provinces  its  members  represent,  their  forms  of  worship  will  be  res- 
pected, and  the  estates  of  their  clergy  be  preserved  intact :  that,  if  the 
Canadians  rid  themselves  of  British  domination,  their  religion  would  not 
be  '  tolerated  '  merely,  as  it  then  was,  but  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all  other  religions.' '  Upon  which  the  priests  addressed,  rejoined, ''  so  far 
as  that  goes,  the  British  government  has  left  us  nothing  to  wish  for.  AH 
our  monasteries  are  now  in  full  possession  of  their  own ;  our  missions  are 
in  a  flourishing  state :  why,  the  military  authorities  are  ordered  to  do 
honor  to  our  reUgious  out-door  ceremonies  I  Upon  the  principle  that 
fidelity  is  due  for  protection,  the  dergy  cannot  in  conscience  decide  that 
recommending  neutrality  in  the  case  would  be  compatible  with  their  duty 
to  the  established  government"  Carroll  was  then  admonished,  that  in 
some  Anglo-American  provinces  the  catholic  religion  had  not  even  been 
tolerated;  that  the  priesthood  was  prohibited  exercising  its  ftmctions, 
under  severe  penalties ;  and  that  missionaries  among  the  savages  were 
treated  with  rigor  and  cruelty.  The  Canadians  were  not  persuaded  that 
these  harsh  measures  were  altogether  the  work  of  the  royal  government ; 
for,  when  catholic  interests  were  in  question,  the  British  colonists  were  by 
no  means  forward  in  vindicating  that  religious  freedom  they  claimed  for 
themselves.  Lastly,  there  was  great  contradictoriness  between  the 
address  of  the  Congress  to  the  British  people,  dated  October  21, 1774, 
an,d  that  sent,  during  the  same  year,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  The 
Quebec  Act,  denounced  in  the  former  (it  was  rightly  observed)  only 
recognized  the  rights  of  conscience,  by  guaranteeing  to  the  Canadians  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  their  deigy  the  enjoyment  of  thw 
]^perty  and  inoomeSi  with  a  dispensation  from  the  operation  of  the  test 
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Mts ;  yet  the  Congress,  animated  by  an  adrerse  spirit,  had,  in  its  address 
to  the  people  of  Britain,  aetoally  demanded  a  proscription  of  the  religion, 
laws,  and  other  cherished  institutions  of  the  Canadians — in  fact,  had 
called  for  their  total  abasement.  ''  How,  then,  afler  giving  expression 
to  sentiments  so  hostile,  can  the  Canadian  clergy  put  full  trust  in  these 
words,  forming  part  of  the  address  of  Congress  to  the  Canadians :  '  We 
sre  too  well  acquainted  with  the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing 
jour  naUon,  to  imi^ne  that  difference  of  religion  will  prejudice  you 
i^ainst  a  hearty  amity  with  us.  Tou  know  that  the  transcendent  nature 
of  freedom  elevates  those  who  unite  in  her  cause,  above  all  such  low-minded 
infirmities.  The  Swiss  cantons  furnish  a  memorable  proof  of  this  truth. 
Their  Union  is  composed  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  States,  living  in  the 
vtmost  concord  and  peace  with  one  another ;  [?]  and  they  are  thereby 
enabled,  ever  since  they  bravely  vindicated  their  freedom,  to  defy  and 
defeat  every  tyrant  that  has  ever  invaded  them.'  " 

The  inoonsisteney  of  the  Congress  in  their  addresses,  thus  brought 
liome  to  the  perceptions  of  its  emissaries,  every  where  bore  such  results  as 
mi^t  have  been  expected  to  arise  out  of  such  self-stultification.  When 
the  address  to  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain,  (dated  Sept.  5,  1774)  was 
first  read,  in  a  numerous  meeting  of  royalists,  that  part  relating  to  the 
re-organisation  of  Canada,  and  another  depicting  the  evil  nature  of  the  reli- 
gion and  usages  of  the  inhabitants,  elicited  exclamations  of  indignation 
and  scorn  firom  all  present. 

"0  the  perfidious  and  slandering  Congress!''  cried  some;  adding, 
**  Let  us  bless  our  good  prince ;  let  us  be  faithful  to  a  king  of  that  consis- 
tent benignity  which  extends  itself  to  religionists  of  every  kind ;  let  us 
beware  of  those  who  wish  us  to  become  disloyal,  arriving  with  false 
]^mise8  in  their  mouths." 

Thus  did  the  solemn  protestations  of  the  Congress  become  discredited, 
among  the  people,  while  Ihe  clergy  and  the  seigniors  soon  resumed  thdr 
influence  over  them ;  for  sound  polity  is  based  on  enlightened  plain-deal' 
lag,  and  not  on  diplomatic  finesse  or  dishonoring  subterfuges. 

Persons  are  not  wanting  who,  at  the  present  time,  reproach  the  clergy, 
aeigniors,  and  burgesses  of  that  day  for  a  policy  denounced  as  being  yet  more 
improvident  than  selfish.  They  r^ret  that  tinjust  prejudices  should  have 
become  means  for  depriving  their  compatriots  of  a  tempting  opportunity 
fbr  obtaining  independence  and  freedom,  perhaps  without  shedding  a  drop 
of  blood }  as,  had  the  British  been  once  expelled  from  the  country,  they 
sever  would  have  reentered  it.  Such  cannot  imagine  how  our  progenitors 
«ould  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  overtures  of  the  Congress  which  offered  to 
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reoeive  ub  into  its  confederation  on  sach  conditionB  as  eaoli  of  the  thirteen 
provinces  reclaimed  for  itself,  and  no  others ;  namely,  leaving  to  all  to 
adopt  such  forms  of  internal  government  as  they  chose  to  establish,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  whole  should  form  a  republic,  and  religious  freedom  be 
allowed  everywhere.  In  place  of  this  liberty,  thus  rejected,  what  did  they 
or  we  obtain  ?  it  is  bitterly  demanded :  ''  Why,  the  despotic  system  of 
1774,  in  virtue  of  which  a  few  Canadians  were  admitted  to  place,  from 
polity ;  the  constitution  of  1791,  with  a  l^islature  of  three  branches,  over 
two  of  which  the  public  could  exercise  no  influence,  since  both  emanated 
directly  from  London,  while  in  the  executive  was  vested  all  real  power ; 
finally  the  Union  of  the  two  Ganadas  in  1840,  efiected  in  view  of  gradually 
annihilating  our  nationality,  and  subjecting  us  to  a  British  majority  I 
During  this  long  period  of  political  servitude,  unjust  treatment,  and 
humiliation,  the  personnel  of  the  executive  has  always  been  alien  and 
hostile  to  the  Canadians." 

^0  these  animadversions  it  is  replied,  with  sound  reasoning,  that  it 
would  have  been  injudicious  to  take  part  with  insurgent  populations  which 
were  anything  but  sure  of  being  able  to  gain  their  cause ;  that,  notwith- 
standing all  their  promises,  it  were  imprudent  for  a  community  of  catho- 
lics/of  French  origin,  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  confederation  of 
provincials  mostly  of  British  race  and  nearly  all  protestants ;  whose  repre- 
sentatives too  had  so  lately  remonstrated  both  against  the  religious  tolerance 
of  their  mother  country  in  our  behalf,  as  well  as  the  consideration  her 
government  had  manifested  for  our  other  institutions  and  usages ;  that,  to 
out  the  matter  short,  prudential  considerations,  as  well  as  a  loyal  feeling, 
founded  on  the  rational  basb  of  gratitude  for  royal  grace,  bound  our  fore- 
fathers to  adhere  to  the  prince  (whose  domination  had  been  indeed  imposed 
upon  them),  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  faring  worse  as  a  member  of  an 
Anglo-American  republic  (should  such  be  established) :  for,  after  all,  there 
were  worse  conditions  than  that  of  living  under  the  supremacy  of  a  Euro- 
pean monarchy,  powerftd  to  protect 

We  return  to  the  progression  of  passing  events.  (Governor  Garlctony 
as  already  noted,  concluded  to  await  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Britain 
before  quitting  his  fastness  of  Quebec ;  though  he  might  easily  have  swept 
away  from  its  environs  all  his  remanent  enemies,  after  the  repulse  of  Deo. 
31 ;  and  probably  have  constrained  them  to  quit  the  country  entirehf. 
His  inaction  gave  the  invaders  time  to  rally ;  and  to  General  Schuyler, 
who  commanded  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  an  opportunity  for  sending  in 
re-inforcements,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  General 
Wooster,  who  took  the  chief  command  at  Quebec,  in  place  of  Golond 
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Arnold,  set  abont  ereoting  new  batteries  to  play  on  the  city.  He  oon- 
stracted  one  at  Pointo-L^yi,  and  another  on  the  Buttes-^Neyea ;  but 
neither  proved  effective. 

Wooster  was  superseded,  in  May,  1776,  by  General  Thomas,  who  found 
only  1,600  effective  men  at  his  disposition,  although  1,900  were  entered 
on  his  muster-rolls.  Privation,  exhaustion,  and  the  small-pox,  kept  the 
rest  laid  up.  It  had  been  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war  holden  at  Mont- 
real, to  fortify  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jacques-Cartier,  and  to  build  some 
gun-boats  at  Chambly ;  but  as  matters  then  stood,  the  project  could  not 
be  realized.  Men,  ammuiiition,  stores  of  all  kinds,  were  deficient ;  but 
six  days'  provisions  remained,  and  the  growing  unfriendliness  of  the 
Canadians  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence  through  their  means  for 
die  American  forces.  In  this  discouraging  posture  of  affairs,  Thomas 
began  to  think  of  retreating ;  but  still  would  not  leave  without  making  a 
parting  attempt  against  the  city ;  resorting,  however,  to  a  device  which 
ooold  have  no  chance  of  success.  He  launched  a  fire-ship  against  the 
shipping  which  had  wintered  in  the  port,  hoping  that  the  conflagration  it 
was  intended  to  create  would  so  attract  and  detain  the  attention  of  the 
garrison,  that  his  own  men  would  be  able  to  near  the  city  unawares,  sur- 
mount ite  works,  and  take  the  place  by  surprise.  The  fire-ship  never 
reached  the  shipping,  and  burnt  itself  out ;  and  while  this  combustion 
was  in  process,  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  Britain  below  the  city  was  sig- 
nalled. The  moment  was  critical :  Thomas  hardly  had  time  allowed  him 
to  embark  his  artillery  and  invalids,  before  the  governor  issued  from 
Qaebec  with  1,000  men  and  six  field-pieces,  to  pursue  him.  The  Amer- 
ican rear-guard  was  attained,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  which  ended  by  leav- 
ing in  British  hands  the  enemy's  whole  artillery,  stores  and  baggage,  with 
more  than  200  sick  and  wounded.  The  Americans  in  advance,  who* 
threw  away  their  arms  to  enable  them  to  run  the  faster,  suffered  cruelly  in. 
their  retreat  Many  would  have  perished  but  for  the  compassionating, 
humanity  of  the  Canadians,  who  gave  them  food  and  coverings. 

They  halted  not  till  they  arrived  at  Sorel,  where  their  general  died  of. 
small-pox.  After  hanging  upon  their  skirts  for  some  time,  Carleton. 
retraced  his  steps ;  and  retutned  to  the  city,  sent  theoce  detachments  tOv 
pick  up  straggling  enemies,  arrest  colonists  who  had  joined  the  Americans 
and  fire  their  houses ;  for  the  British,  who  spared  from  destruction  tho 
property  of  insurgents  in  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  followed  their 
ancient  practice  with  respect  to  Canada,  and  its  foreign-derived  race.  As*, 
in  1759,  they  now  marched  torch  in  hand. 
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The  Congress  had  hastened  the  march  of  a  re-inforcement  for  (General 
Thomas,  to  enable  him  to  keep  hold  of  a  part  of  the  country  at  least  By 
the  end  of  May,  the  Americans  were  about  4,000  strong  in  the  district  of 
Montreal ;  but  they  were  so  ill  provided  with  proper  means  of  subsistence 
by  the  Congress,  that  their  officers  allowed  them  to  take  grain  by  foit^ 
ftom  the  dealers,  when  the  latter  refused  to  take  their  written  promises  to 
pay.  This  measure  was  approved  of  by  the  resident  commissioners,  Car- 
roll and  Chase,  who  justified  it  to  the  Congress  afterwards,  declaring  that 
had  not  this  violent  expedient  been  employed,  a  general  plunder  by  the 
men  would  have  ensued ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  led  to  scenes  of  bloodshed.  Before  the  month  closed 
(May),  these  two  agenta  left  Montreal  and  returned  home.  Passing 
through  St.  John's,  they  met  Gleneral  Sullivan,  leading  a  fresh  corps,  for 
Canada,  of  1,400  men ;  which  increased  the  American  force  in  the  colony 
to  5,400.  But  still  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  confront  the  British  at 
this  time,  who  had  been  largely  re-inforced,  from  the  mother  country, 
then  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  against  ita  revolted  provincials. 

The  aspect  of  colonial  affairs  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  some  of  the 
British  ministers,  though  a  great  majority  in  the  l^slature  had  voted 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  military  fbrce.  Fearing  that  desertions 
might  take  place  among  the  regulars,  seeing  that  several  ex-British  officers 
commanded  the  soldiers  embodied  by  Congress,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  some  other  petty  sovereign  princes  in 
Germany,  for  the  loan  of  an  auxiliary  corps  15,000  or  16,000  strong ;  a 
band  of  unsympathetic  mercenaries  not  likely  to  be  an  effective  instrument 
of  repression  in  the  paymasters'  hands.  A  division  of  these  troops,  under 
generals  Riedesell  and  Specht,  was  embarked  for  Canada,  along  with  ten 
British  battalions  and  some  artillerymen ;  in  all  a  corps  7  to  8  thousand 
strong,  and  commanded  by  General  Bourgoyne.  Arrived  at  Quebec,  this 
army  was  split  into  detachments,  which  were  stationed  at  intervals,  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  capital  and  Three  Rivers ;  but 
all  ready  to  act,  in  concert  or  otherwise,  on  signal  given.  The  American 
general  Sullivan,  posted  at  Sorel,  in  espial  of  the  royalists'  movements, 
thinking  he  would  be  easily  able  to  capture  Three  Rivers,  if  it  were 
attacked  before  relief  could  arrive  from  below,  embarked  1,800  men,  under 
.charge  of  General  Thompson,  with  orders  to  cross  Lake  St.  Peter  and  land 
at  Pointe-du-Lad.  News  of  this  descent  was  brought  to  the  town,  June 
8,  at  4  A.  M.,  by  a  captain  of  militia.  Forthwith  the  troops  in  the  plaee, 
and  those  in  port  just  arrived  from  Quebec,  were  conjoined,  and  sent 
4igainst|the  enemy.     By  the  way,  a  number  of  Canadians  came  and  swelled 
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fte  British  ranks ;  so  tiiat  tbe  odleotive  foroe  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
hiTaders,  besides  possessing  artillery,  which  they  wanted.  The  latter  w»e 
eneoantered  near  a  wood,  1^  nple  distant  firom  Three  Bivers,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  stmg^e  with  the  British  vanguard,  were  thrown  back  on 
anoUier  antagonistic  corps,  which  otitflanked  and  droTe  them  into  a  marshy 
wood  to  the  north  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  Their  general  and  200  of  his  men 
were  taken  prisoners ;  and  the  rest  took  to  flight,  bnt  did  not  reach  head- 
qnarters  till  some  days  afterwards. 

The  British  vanguard  moved,  on  the  14th,  to  Sorel,  which  Sullivan 
eracaated  and  retreated  to  Ghamblyx  Bourgoyne,  with  the  main  army, 
Mowed  slowly,  picking  up  as  many  Canadian  volunteers  as  offered  them- 
selves. Sullivan,  on  finding  the  British  in  chase,  set  fire  to  Fort  Cham- 
Uy  and  retrograded  to  St.  John's,  whither  Arnold  had  just  come,  with  the 
American  garrison  oi  Montreal ;  after  being  nearly  taken  in  the  net  by 
Cbvemor  Oarleton,  who  reached  Yarennes  unawares,  by  ascending  the 
i^t  bank  of  the  flood.  The  Americans,  having  burnt  Fort  St.  John, 
feO  back  successively  on  Isle-aux-Noix,  Grown  Point,  and  Ticonderoga ; 
thus  concluding  an  eight  months'  campaign  of  checkered  fortunes,  vary- 
ing aooording  to  the  dispositions,  fkvoring  or  unfavoring,  of  the  Canadians. 
Some  time  before,  fuUy  500  Americails  entrenched  at  the  Cedars,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  surrendered  to  Captain  Foster,  who  attacked 
tiiem  with  a  force  somewhat  fewer.  This  loss,  which  involved  the  mas- 
aaore  of  several  prisoners  by  the  savages,  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  attributed  it  to  the  cowardice  of  their  chief.  The  post  was, 
besides,  of  some  importance  to  them,  on  account  of  its  neighborhood  to  the 
native  tribes. 

Carieton,  after  driving  i^e  Americans  from  the  frt>ntiers  of  Canada, 
jvdging  that  the  next  important  step  to  be  taken  was  to  secure  British 
mastery  on  Lake  Champlain,  set  about  launching  a  flotilla  on  it,  for  that 
purpose.  Three  armed  vessels,  the  parts  of  which  were  sent  from  Eng^ 
land,  were  put  together ;  while  20  gun-boats,  with  other  small  craft,  were 
eoDeet^  or  built,  and  the  whole  put  in  charge  of  Captain  Priogle.  The 
Americana,  on  their  part,  armed  two  corvettes,  two  brigantines,  and  a 
dozen  smaller  vessels ;  which  were  put  in  charge  of  Arnold,  with  directions 
to  obtain  the  control  of  the  lake  if  he  could.  The  two  flotillas  met  on  the 
11th  of  October,  under  the  lee  of  Yaloourt  island ;  and,  after  a  stiff  con- 
test, Pringle  was  fain  to  draw  off.  Arnold,  though  victorious,  lost  two 
vessels  in  the  encounter ;  and  his  force  being  now  inferior  to  the  British, 
he  determined  to  take  present  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at 
drown  Point  j  but  intercepted  on  his  way  thither,  two  days  afterwards,  by 
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the  British  flotilla,  a  seoond  action  took  place,  when  he  was  oompletdy 
defeated,  and  all  his  vessels  taken  or  destroyed  but  fotr.  The  American 
land-fcwrce,  thereby  left  unprotected  at  Crown  Point,  blew  up  the  fort^  and 
retreated  up  the  lake. 

The  yearly  campaign  was  now  drawing  to  an  end.  Garleton  retained 
to  St.  John's,  and  thence  descended  the  Richelieu  and  St  Lawrence,  to 
Qoebec.  The  British  army  took  up  winter-quartersHi)eing  cantoned,  at 
intenrals,  in  a  line  extending  from  Isle-aux-Noix  to  the  capital.  The  men 
were  billeted  on  the  houses  of  the  rural  population,  royalist  and  malcon- 
tent alike,  paying  for  nothing,  all  compensation  being  denied  therefor.* 

The  British  were  less  lucky  in  the  southern  colonies,  where  three  oper- 
ations were  to  be  carried  out  by  direction  of  the  cabinet  The  troops 
were  repulsed  at  Charleston,  which  it  was  intended  should  be  besi^ed,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  Carolina.  They  were  forced  to  evacuate  Boston  also. 
An  important  victory  gained  by  Lord  Howe  at  Long-Island,  with  much 
loss  to  the  Americans,  followed  by  their  evacuation  of  New  York  and 
retreat  behind  the  Delaware,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  success  of  General 
Washington,  who  avenged  the  defeat  of  Long-Island,  first  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Trenton,  where  he  took  1,000  prisoners ;  next  by  a  second  advan- 
tage he  gained  on  the  neighboring  heights ;  lastly,  by  the  dispersion  of  a 
royalist  corps  at  Stony-Brook,  wher^  he  took  800  prisoners  more,  and 
some  cannon :  insomuch  that  a  balance  being  struck,  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence was  found  to  have  gained  more  than  it  lost,  in  the  campaign  of 
1776. 

While  Britain  was  thus  acting  in  the  field,  she  sent  commissioners  to 
offer  terms  to  the  insurgents.  Their  chie&,  fearing  the  seductions  of 
the  government,  thought  the  time  was  come  for  breaking  with  the  motiier 
country  altogether.  The  Congress  began  formal  separation  by  a  mani- 
festo, giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  colonial  grievances.  This  docu- 
ment created  an  immense  sensation.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Congress 
ordered  a  heavy  impression  to  be  printed  of  a  tract  entitled  Cammtm 
Sense,  written  by  Thomas  Paine ;  it  was  a  publication  full  of  bitter 
sarcasms  against  monarchic  sway,  and  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of 

*  Thus  we  understand  M.  Garneau's  meaning,  as  Englished  in  the -above  pas- 
sage; but  lest  the  drift  of  it  may  have  been  misapprehended,  his  text  is 
subjoined :  "  Elle  (Varmlt  tinglaise)  fat  log^e  chez  les  cultirateurs,  oii  elle  v^cnt 
i  discretion,  traitant  les  rojalistes  et  les  r^pablicains  militairement,  et  sans 
qa*ilB  possent  obtenir  justice." — No  authority  is  given  for  making  this  highly 
incriminating  charge  against  the  gorernment  of  that  day ;  and  such  ought  to  bt 
called  for.— S. 
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dominatioQ  from  a  distance.  This  work,  too,  had  a  great  effect,  for  it 
pat  the  American  royalist  party  out  of  countenance ;  while  it  spurred 
on  the  repuhlicana  to  action,  and  decided  those  who  were  hesitating 
which  party  to  take,  to  join  the  latter.  The  public  mind  being  thus 
affected,  Mr.  Lee  proposed,  June  7,  1776,  to  proclaim  the  independence 
of  (British)  America.  The  votes  for  and  against  this  decisive  act  were 
at  first  equal  ;  but  next  day,  a  majority  decided  that  it,  should  take 
place.  The  Congress  then  constituted  itself  into  a  "  house  of  represent- 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and,  July  4  ensuing,  published 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  which  the  thirteen  Anglo-American 
provinces  renounced  for  ever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  terminated  the  second  part  of  the  sanguinary  drama,  the 
first  scenes  in  which  were  the  campaignings  in  the  New  World  during  the  . 
Seven  Years'  War. 

General  Bourgoyne,  about  this  time,  returned  to  England,  to  concert 
with  the  British  ministry  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  was  an  ambitious  officer,  who  had  more  self-sufficiency  than  his 
military  talents  justified.  The  political  party  he  belonged  to  took  occa- 
sion, from  some  easy  successes  he  gained  in  Portugal,  to  exalt  his  meriis 
to  the  utmost ;  a  factitious  reputation,  which  afterwards  made  his  signal 
discomfiture  and  surrender  at  Saratoga  become  all  the  more  discreditable 
to  the  government  which  selected  him  for  a  chief  command.] 

The  project  adopted  by  the  British  cabinet  was,  to  cause  the  Canadian 
army  to  advance  into  the  province  of  New  York,  and  form  a  junction,  at 
Albany,  with  the  corps  under  Gen.  Howe ;  thereby  separating  New  Eng- 
land from  the  southern  provinces  in  revolt.  Bourgoyne  proposed,  that  in 
ease  a  coalescing  movement  on  the  Hudson  line  were  found  impracticable 
or  too  hazardous,  he]should  be  allowed  the  double  option  either  of  descend- 
ing the  Connecticut  valley,  or  else  of  embarking  the  Canadian  army, 
andooming  round  to  the  junction  point  by  water.  This  alternative  was 
rejected  by  the  ministry,  and  that  plan  adhered  to  as  aforesaid. 

It  is  notorious  that  George  III  was  of  all  men  in  Britain  the  most 
determined  to  subdue  the  Americans.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  hos- 
tile intents  led  to  several  ministerial  changes ;  but  Lord  North,  says  Gib- 
bon  in  his'  Memoirs,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  majestic  intellect  of 
Thurlow,  and  on  the  other  by  the  subtle  eloquence  of  Wedderbume,  stuck 
to  the  helm  of  state ;  while  the  houses  of  parliament  showed  a  disposition 
to  back  his  coercive  policy  against  the  insurgent  provincials.  Majorities 
granted,  at  his  demand,  ships,  soldiers,  and  subsidies,  despite  the  vehement 
remonstrances  of  the  party  in  opposition.    '*  For  these  three  years  past/' 
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demanded  Lord  Chatham,  "  what  successes  have  we  aohieyed  ?  We  have 
captured  a  few  armed  posts,  all  the  while  teaching  our  adyersaries  how  to 
cany  on  war.  Take  mj  advice :  hasten  to  redress  the  grievances  d 
the  Americans ;  listen  to  their  complaints ;  above  all,  recognise  their  ri^t 
to  tax  themselves  by  their  own  representatives,  and  not  by  ours.  This 
jrecognition  will  act  as  a  talisman  for  procuring  a  truce,  prdiminaiy  to 
obtaining  a  peaceful  accommodation  with  them.  If  we  continue  the  war, 
if  we  march  to  encounter  them  within  cannon-range  of  the  French,  they 
will  open  a  battery,  masked  as  yet,  which  will  blow  every  British  soldier 
from  the  American  soil." 

If  Lord  Ohathan  hated  France,  quite  as  much  did  Choiseul  dislike 
Britain.  One  desire  above  all  others  possessed  the  duke's  mind  since  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  1763, — that  of  avenging  the  humiliation  of  France,  ia- 
flicted  by  its  articles.  Choiseul,  although  not  now  in  the  ministry,  yet 
ruled  it  through  the  ascendency  he  had  gained  over  queen  Marie-Antoinette. 
By  the  force  of  his  will  and  great  personal  efforts,  he  endowed  his  country 
with  a  redoubtable  navy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  of 
the  ministers,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  indolent  king  to  take  part 
with  the  American  insurgents.  Towards  the  close  of  1775,  Lee  opened 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  merchant  at  the  Hague,  named  Domas. 
He  had  an  interview  afterwards  in  London  with  the  French  ambassador 
and  M.  de  Beaumarchais,  the  latter  of  whom  declared  that  the  Frendi 
government  was  willing  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  five  million  francs  (£200,000  sterling).*  It  is  reported 
that  M.  de  Vergennes  wished  to  turn  the  crisis  to  account  by  re-conquer- 

*  Beaumarchais,  author  of  Le  Manage  de  Figaro^  &c.,  it  is  confidentlj  said, 
was,  through  his  selfish  spirit  aud  subtlety  as  an  intriguer,  not  only  the  primo 
mover,  but  the  actual  realiser  of  the  French  alliance  with  the  United  States 
leaders.  He  had  become  a  commercial  speculator,  oi;!  a  large  scale,  in  America ; 
heavj  sums  were  due  to  him  in  the  British  provinces,  and  payment  for  the  bills 
given  in  return  was  suspended  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  insurrections.  If  it  were 
put  down,  every  sou  of  the  debt  would  probably  have  been  lost ;  hence  he  put 
many  wheels  in  movement  (he  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker)  to  sustain  the 
revolutionists  in  their  attempt.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  had  showy  parts 
and  f&scinating  manners.  Though  a  parvenu,  and  a  derider  of  kings  and  noblei, 
he  was  a  favorite  at  court,  to  which  he  found  entry,  at  first,  as  a  musical  assistaat 
to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XY.  It  was  he,  rather  than  Choiseul,  who  had  exer- 
cised a  dangerous  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  amiable,  but  rather  giddy- 
headed  consort  of  the  gentle  and  just  Louis  XVI.  Beaumarchais  accumulated 
an  enormous  fortune,  and  most  of  it  by  not  irreprehensible  means.  See  Mimoin 
et  Correepondence  du  Prinee  de  LigMj^B. 
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iog  Cape-Breton,  Canada,  and  Lonisiana ;  bat  that  the  other  ministers  did 
not  relish  the  proposal.  The  sundying  officers  who  served  in  the  last 
Gbdlo-Canadian  war  all  manifested  a  desire  to  resume  their  arms  for 
another;  the  Chevalier  de  L^vis,  in  especial,  offered  his  services.  An 
army  only  10,000  strong,  they  said,  would  suffice  to  r^ain  the  lost 
American  possessions  for  France ;  for  every  adult  Canadian,  freed  from 
his  allegiance  to  an  alien  king,  resumed,  in  right  of  birth,  fealty  to  the 
monarchs  of  his  own  race :  only  distribute  30,000  stand  of  arms  among 
the  Canadians,  it  was  assorted,  and  the  French  legion  of  10,000  sent 
out  would  forthwith  become  a  quadrupled  army  of  40,000  men.  With 
Booh  a  force,  how  could  the  proposed  enterprise  fail. 

It  was  then  that  there  appeared  in  London  a  posthumous  volume  of 
letters  written  by  M.  de  Montcalm,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Berryer  and  MoM; 
ki  which  the  French  general  predicted,  in  advance,  the  loss  of  Canada 
and  the  American  revolution.  He  wrote  to  his  cousin,  M.  de  Berryer, 
Aug.  24, 1759,*  "  I  shall  console  myself  for  my  defeat  and  the  loss  of 

*  This  letter  is  copied  from  a  pamphlet  published  at  Gibraltar  by  Colonel 
Beatson,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  and  entitled,  '<  The  Plains  of  Abraham ;  with 
Kotes,  original  and  selected."  M.  de  Faribault,  to  whom  the  author  sent  a  copy 
of  kis  performance,  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  it  known  to  me.  The  letter 
Also  forms  part  of  the  illustrative  pieces  in  Major  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Can" 
adOf  published  in  1849.  Bliot  Warburton  found  it  in  a  publication,  (professing 
to  be  a  collection  of  genuine)  "  Letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  governor 
general  of  Canada,  to  Messrs.  de  Berrjer  and  de  la  Mol^,  in  1757-1759 :  Londoa 
1777.''  Mr.  Warburton  gives  some  extracts  from  other  letters,  in  which  U 
appears  that  Montcalm  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  British  colon* 
latB.  How  did  those  letters  reach  London  7  Who  published  them,  and  what 
was  the  aim  of  their  editor?  We  know  not.  M.  Faribault  has  cited  them  in 
his  catalogue,  as  entered  in  an  old  trade-list  of  London  books ;  but  he  has  neyer 
understood  that  the  letters  (in  print)  erer  reached  Canada.  The  letters  are  also 
mentioned  in  0.  Rlch*s  Bibliotheca  Americana  Nova  (London  and  New  York, 
1855),  "Letters  from  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  governor-general  of  Canada,  to 
Messrs.  Benyer  and  de  la  Mol^,  in  the  years  1757-8-9,  with  an  English  transla^ 
tion. — "If  these  letters  are  genuine,"  Rich  adds, "  thejshow  that  M.  de  Montcalm 
bad  a  rerj  correct  presentiment  of  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  attempt- 
ing to  tax  the  colonies.''  (There  is  "  much  yirtue  in  if,"  sajs  TouchtioMj  and  the 
catalogue-maker's  caution  is  commendable ;  there  is  a  simplicitj  in  it  worthj  of 
the  celebrated  commentator  of  Gulliveft  Travels^  who  opined  that  a  few  of 
Lemuel's  most  startling  statements  lacked  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  The 
Montcalm  letters  are  just  as  authentic  as  the  speculations  of  (Admiral)  HotUr*i 
Qko9t^  Howe's  Lettert  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  or  other  like  figments,  but 
were  not  nearly  so  well  got  up ;  bearing  upon  them  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
the  0nib-Btieet  garret  liUratnre  of  ▲.  d.  1777.— S. 
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the  colony,  bj  the  inward  persuasion  I  have,  that  the  defeat  I  foresee  will 
one  day  be  of  more  value  to  my  country  than  a  victory ;  and  that  the 
victor,  in  aggrandizing  himself,  will  be  buried  under  his  acquired  spoils." 

If  there  is  anything  to  reproach  Montcalm  with,  there  was  at  least  no 
want  of  courage  or  patriotism  in  him. 

His  letters  contain,  in  regard  of  the  secret  intentions  of  the  British 
colonists,  notifications  worthy  of  being  made  known.  Those  colonists  mani- 
fested a  rabid  hostility  against  Canada,  only  in  view  of  obtaining  more 
promptly  their  own  independence.     Thus  discoursed  the  marquis : — 

'^  I  know  them  (the  Americans)  well,  not  firom  reports  of  them  by 
strangers,  but  through  secret  correspondence  and  private  information 
which  I  have  kept  up  and  saved ;  all  which  I  may  some  day  be  able 
(God  sparing  my  life),  to  turn  to  my  country's  advantage.  To  crown 
the  good  fortune  of  these  people,  every  colonist  is  in  a  thriving  way  of 
life ;  they  are  numerous,  too,  as  well  as  rich ;  they  find  within  themselves 
all  necessaries  and  commodities  of  life.  Old  England  has  been  heedless 
and  silly  enough  to  allow  them  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  thus  break- 
ing the  chain  which  bound  them,  by  means  of  their  daily  wants,  to  the 
mother  country,  and  made  them  dependent  on  her.  Therefore  it  is, 
that  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  each  become  a  self-sufficing  province, 
would  have,  long  since,  repudiated  British  domination  and  declared  their 
independence,  but  for  the  constant  fear  of  the  French,  always  at  their 
skirts,  and  ready  to  come  down  upon  them  in  force.  If  masters  they 
must  have,  they  preferred  to  have  them  of  their  own  rather  than  an  alien 
race ;  taking  special  care,  however,  to  bend  to  their  compulsion  as  little 
as  possible.  But  let  Canada  once  be  conquered,  the  Canadians  thereby 
becoming  as  one  people  with  them,  and  Old  England  still  continuing  to 
assert  her  supremacy  over  them  in  any  marked  way,  can  you  believe  thai 
they  would  longer  submit  to  it  ?  After  all,  what  risk  would  they  run  in 
revolting? 

"  I  cannot,  however,  disguise  from  myself  the  truth,  that  Old  England, 
were  she  wisely  politic,  could  always  keep  in  hand  a  ready  means  of 
bringing  her  American  colonists  to  reason.  Canada,  in  point  of  riches, 
power,  or  numbers  of  people,  is  insignificant,  compared  with  tbe  solid 
mass  of  British  America;  but  the  valor,  the  industry,  the  fidelity 
of  its  inhabitants,  so  well  supply  such  deficiencies,  that  for  a  century 
back  the  latter  have  fought  with  successes  against  the  whole  of  those 
British  provincials.  Ten  Canadians  are  a  match  for  a  hundred  of  them : 
daily  experience  proves  that  fact.    Now,  if  Old  England,  after  conquer- 
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lug  Canada,  only  knew  how  to  attach  its  people  to  her  by  benefits,  and 
thereby  bonnd  them  to  her  interests  alone ;  of  she  wonld  leave  them  in 
possession  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  cnstoms,  and  ancient  form  of 
goyemment — then  Canada,  differing  on  all  points,  from  the  other  colo- 
nies, would  always  remain  an  isolated  dependency,  and  never  care  to 

amalgamate  with  the  Anglo-American  colonies Bat  such  is  not  the 

wise  polity  of  the  British.  When  they  conquer  any  country,  they 
must  (forsooth)  change  its  government;  they  carry  thither  their  laws, 

their  habitudes,  Ac.,  &o I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  now  writing  these. 

words,  that  in  ten  years'  time  or  sooner,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
all  I  have  divined  will  come  to  pass.  Therefore  it  is  (as  I  s6t  out  with 
observing)  that,  as  a  true  Frenchman,  I  reconcile  myself  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  my  oountry  now  incurs,  of  seeing  this,  her  greatest  cobny, 
fiJl  into  alien  hands."* 

Never  was  a  coming  revolution  predicted  with  so  much  precision,  and 
never  did  Britain  receive  better  counsel  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
French-Canadians,  whose  nationality  she  obstinately  wished  to  destroy, 
oonsentiently  to  the  like  clamors  the  British  colonists  of  our  own  time 
have  borrowed  from  those  of  that  day.  Montcalm  taught  Britain  that, 
while  combating  the  French,  the  Americans  were  already  seeking  to  draw 
up  with  them,  in  order  (at  a  future  and  not  distant* date)  to  make  % 
oommon  fight  of  it,  and  expel  the  British  from  the  New  World. 

Those  French  ministers  opposed  to  intervention,  became  so  because 
they  feared  that,  a^r  throwing  off  the  British  yoke,  the  revolted  provinces 
would  become  aflerwards  strong  enough  to  give  the  law  to  France  and 
Spain  in  every  part  of  America,  and  be  ready  to  invade  the  possessions 
of  either  or  both  at  any  unexpected  moment.f  Although  forecasting 
the  ^ture,  they  did  not  yet  anticipate  the  rapid  progression  of  coming 
events  in  the  New  World.  Meanwhile,  the  overtures  of  Beaumarchais 
were  no  sooner  made  known  to  Congress,  than  its  congress  hastened  to  send 
one  of  their  body,  Silas  Deane,  to  Paris,  with  instructions  to  enter  into 

•  Everything  this  letter  contains  appears  to  be  so  extraordinary,  if  we  advert 
to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  that  a  doubt  nnwarily  arises  (on  se  surprend  d 
douter)  of  its  authenticity.  Montcalm  announces  with  so  much  precision  the 
events  which  were  to  and  did  happen,  that  we  hesitate  to  put  faith  in  what  was 
rather  a  prophecy  than  a  prediction.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  letter  was 
published  in  1777;  namely,  four  years  prior  to  the  assumed  triumph  of  the 
American  revolution;  and  the  exactness  of  the  facts,  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
polity  it  expounds,  ments  its  taking  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  time. 

t  Historical  and  Political  Memoir  on  Louisiana,  by  M.  de  Yergennes,  minister 
of  Louis  XYI,  published  in  1802. 
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%  direct  negooiation  with  the  French  cabinet  After  a  thousand  ( 
des  of  every  kind,  the  promised  aid  was  despatched  to  the  AmericaLxiA  ; 
whose  cause  became  so  popular  in  France,  that  the  young  Marqxui 
de  Lafayette  and  several  other  youthful  nobles  embarked  to  offer  ^laeu 
services  as  volunteers  to  the  insurgent  ohie&  Franklin,  Beane,  and  Xcec^ 
were  officially  recognized  as  resident  American  commissioners  at  4]>s 
Court  of  Louis  XYI.  The  known  kindly  disposition  of  this  {Nrlnoe,  luid 
the  hope  of  further  succor  firom  his  subjects,  mightily  heartened  the 
young  r^ublic  to  maintain  the  struggle  going  on. 

Meantime,  General  Bourgoyne  returned  to  Quebec,  early  in  1777. 
What  was  passing  in  France  might  make  it  doubly  advisable  for  Britain 
to  multiply  her  efforts  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue ;  Bourgoyne,  aoocurd- 
ingly,  made  prompt  preparations  for  taking  the  field.     The  goyemor, 
retaining  only  3000  men  for  the  defence  of  Canada,  put  all  Uie  otJier 
forces  therein  (about  8,500  soldiers  and  500  savages)  at  the  diq)osLtion 
of  Bourgoyne ;  who  was  to  invade  the  province  of  New  York  (on  its 
upper  side)  and  strive  to  effiaot  a  junction,  at  Albany,  with  the  army  of 
(General  Howe.     The  former  body  rendesvoused  at  Crown-Point,  June  30^ 
along  with  a  considerable  park  of  artillery.     There  was  an  intent  to  adjoin 
to  the  British  regulars  a  great  number  of  auxiliary  Canadians,  but  only  150 
inhabitants  came  forward  as  fighting  volunteers, — so  inert  were  our 
people  when  called  on  to  combat  alien  republicanism  in  revolution. 
Still  the  inhabitants  were  not  allowed  to  escape  the  enforced  labors,  thon^ 
unwilling  to  encounter  the  perils,  of  war :  1,200  of  them  were  impressed 
to  work  on  military  roads,  to  row  barges,  &c.  j  to  turn  out,  in  aatnnm, 
and  under  penalties  for  reftisal,  to  extricate  vesseb  and  boats  from  the  iee, 
conduct  them  up  the  flood,  to  places  300  miles  beyond — all  without  ai^ 
remuneration  whatever.    Only  the  British-bom  colonists  were  exempted 
firom  this  burden.*    Bourgoyne  began  his  march  early  in  July.    On  ibe 
6th  of  that  month,  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  fell  into  liia 
power;  along  with  128  cannon,  several  armed  vessels,  a  quantity  of  bag- 
gage,  ammunition,  and  provisions.     This  easy  conquest  inflamed  bis 
imagination.     His  confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and  reliance  on  the 
bravery  of  his  troops,  now  knew  no  bounds.    After  giving  orders  for  a 
portion  of  his  army  and  his  baggage  to  follow  the  route  of  Lake  Oeoige, 
leaving  that  lake  on  his  left  with  the  rest  bf  his  force  and  42  field-pieo« 
he  pushed-on  towards  South  Bay  {le  Grand  Marais)  and  Skeenesboron^. 

*  Another  anaccredited  incrimination  of  the  BritiBli  authorities  ;  a  bit  of 
tnenlpatlng  requiring  corroboraUon  before  being  receivable  as  evidence.«--3. 
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^■^  By  the  way,  Oeneral  Fraser's  corps  routed  the  Americans  at  Huberton. 
*™  Next  day  the  British  van,  nnder  (General  Phillips,  reached  Fort  Anne, 
^f|  and  beat  the  provincials  in  another  combat,  which  obliged  them  to  evac- 
'  ^'  natc  the  place,  they  setting  flre  to  the' fort  before  they  left.  On  the  way 
to  Fort  Edward,  whither  they  retreated,  they  also  cut  up  the  roads  and 
destroyed  the  bridges.  C^eneral  Putnam  now  arrived  at  Fort  Edward, 
with  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops.  Hither  Gen.  Bourgoyne  had  ordered 
his  separated  detachments  to  rendezvous,  but  his  collective  force  did  not 
roach  till  b  month  afterwards,  owing  to  the  obstructions  above-mentioned, 
put  in  his  way  by  the  Americans.  Finally,  he  reached  Fort  Edward  on 
tlie  28th  of  July. 

While  Bourgoyne  thus  operated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
Colonel  St.  Leger  was  to  make  a  diversion,  in  another  direction,  at  the 
head  of  800  r^ulars  and  militiamen,  with  a  band  of  savages  for  auxilia- 
ries. He  was  ordered  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to 
Osw^,  to  capture  Fort  Stanwix,  built  in  1768,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
petty  place  called  Rome,  in  Oneida  county ;  then  to  descend  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  rejoin  Bourgoyne  at  Albany.  Accordingly,  Aug.  3,  he  arrived 
before  Fort  Stanwix,  which  he  at  once  invested.*  The  siege  became 
tedious,  though  (August  6)  he  repulsed  an  insurgent  corps  800  strong, 
nnder  €kneral  Herkimer,  who  came  to  relieve  the  place.  St  Leger  was 
here  abandoned  by  the  savages;  and  such  a  panic  ensued  among  his 
troops,  that  they  fled  in  the  utmost  precipitation ;  insomuch  that  Captain 
Leroult,  in  charging  an  outpost  garrrisoned  by  the  Canadian  royalists, 
had  scarcely  time  allowed  him  to  draw  off  his  men  and  flee  with  the  rest. 
News  of  this  sudden  retreat  spread  slowly.  (Jeneral  Schuyler,  not 
l)eing  in  force  sufficient  to  coni^nt  Bourgo3me,  and  fearing  the  descent  of 
St.  L^r's  corps  on  his  rear,  burnt  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  George, 
and  quitted  the  fort  dominating  the  lake-head.  He  then  retreated,  first 
tc  Stillwater  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  next  into  Van  Schaick's 
kle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  where  he  entrenched  his  army.  Bour- 
goyne wishing  to  pursue  his  enemies,  while  their  ranks  were  in  disorder, 
and  the  men  disheartened,  sent  Colonel  Baume,  with  500  men,  charging 
him  to  penetrate  the  interior,  ravage  the  country,  revive  the  courage  of 
the  royaUst  party  by  his  presence,  arrest  Congress  functionaries,  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  towns.  This  officer  reached  Bennington,  where 
'  the  Americans  had  their  chi^  magazines ;  but  on  the  16th  his  corps  was 

*  Despatch  flrom  St.  Leg^r  to  Bonrgojne. — An  original  and  corrected  account 
of  Boorgojne'B  Oampaign,  bj  Charles  Kellson. 
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Bnrroanded  by  General  Stark  witb  a  foroe  superior  in  nnmbere.  After  s 
fight  of  two  hours,  early  in  which  his  savages  left,  Baume  was  killed, 
and  all  his  men  slaughtered  or  dispersed.  Colonel  Breynan,  sent  to  h» 
aid  with  a  strong  corps,  had  scarcely  rallied  a  few  of  the  fugitives,  when 
he  was  attacked  in  turn  by  the  Americans,  now  also  rdnforced.  His 
ammunition  fid^ng,  Breynan  was  fain  to  retreat,  leaving  his  artallerj 
behind.  These  two  combats,  in  which  the  British  lost  700  men  taken 
prisoner,  were  but  preludes  to  greater  disasters  immediately  occurring  ta 
Bourgoyne's  army.  Even  already,  posted  as  he  was  on  the  Titer  Batten- 
kill,  the  Americans  had  cut  into  his  proper  line  of  operation.  This 
being  the  case,  the  insurgents  were  left  free  to  surprise  all  the  British  posts- 
on  Lake  C^rge  down  to  its  issue  at  Ticonderoga.  They  also  captured 
an  armed  brig,  some  gunboats,  and  more  than  200  bateaux.  Concur- 
rently, General  Gates,  upon  whom  now  devolved  the  chief  command  on  thia< 
frontier,  advanced  again  to  Stillwater,  occupied  Braemar  heights,  and 
there  fortified  himself.  Hither  resorted  militiamen  firom  all  parts,  to  his 
great  increase  of  numbers.  A  yet  more  important  arrival  (perhaps)  in. 
Gates's  camp  was  that  of  the  Polish  patriot,  Kosdusko,  who  had  repaired, 
to  the  States  to  serve,  as  a  volunteer,  the  cause  of  liberty.* 

During  this  time  Bourgoyne  kept  always  advancing.     Having  crossed  - 
the  Hudson,  he  was  proceeding  slowly  towards  Albany,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  intrenchments  of  Gates  on  Braemar  heights.      A  fi^t 
ensued  at  Freeman's  Farm,  September  19,  which  ended  finally  in  &vor  of  • 
the  British ;  the  loss  being  pretty  equal  (300  to  400)  on  each  side.      The 
victory  was  indecisive ;   it  did  not  hearten  Bourgoyne  to  assail  the  enemy's 
intrenched  camp  which  he  before  hesitated  to  confront.     To  stand  still 
with  a  body  of  regulars  before  an  intrenched  militia  corps,  was  a  fisiult  in . 
itself;  for  delays  would  enable  the  latter  to  receive  reinforcements  and 
strengthen  their  defensive  works ;  above  all,  their  oj^nents'  hcsitatioa 
gave  them  confidence  in  themselves.     Bourgoyne  remained  in  his  positicm  - 
before  the  intrenchments  till  the  7th  of  October ;  when  a  scarcity  of  pro- 

*  It  would  be  well  bad  tbe  antbor  been  able  to  inform  us  wbat  kind  of  "lib- 
erty," the  Polish  hero  cherished  in  his  heart  The  freedom  he  fought  for  at  home 
was  the  rifrht  not  divine  of  himself  and  fellow  aristocrats  to  tyrannise  over  the 
people  and  middle  classes  of  Poland ;  at  the  same  time  said  feudalrj  refusing 
to  pay  any  taxes  whatever,  even  local  imposts,  such  as  keeping  up  roads  and 
bridges,  or  ferriage  or  pontages,  maintained  at  private  cost.  Tet  here  we  find 
him  coming  in  aid  of  a  people  who  were  in  arms  to  resist  the  merest  feather- 
weight of  taxation  comparative  even  unto  death.  Such  is  human,  and  moi« 
especially  "heroic"  inconsistency!— 5. 
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Tiflions  in  his  camp  obliged  him  to  leave  it  and  ti^  his  fortune  in  fight.  The 
Tiotory  was  obstinately  contended  for ;  bat  at  length  the  British  were 
thmst  back  to  their  lines,  one  portion  of  which  was  carried  by  the  intrepid 
Arnold.  Night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  saved  the  remains 
of  the  defeated  army,  which  had  already  incurred  a  loss  of  700  men. 
Had  day-light  served,  Bonrgoyne  would  have  been  crushed  under  superior 
numbers.  Intelligence  of  St.  Leger's  retreat  arrived  at  the  heels  of  this 
repulse,  and  extinguished  the  hist  spark  of  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  British 
ara^.  It  was  time  for  Bourgo3me  to  flee;  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose :  ahready  his  army  was  in  a  perilous  position^  for  Lake  George,  then 
in  his  rear,  was  under  the  enemy's  mastery.  In  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  at  the  mercy  of  the  provincials,  and 
letting  his  tents  stand,  wiUi  watch-fires  burning,  the  better  to  mask  his 
retreat^  he  caused  his  forces  to  retrograde  in  obscurity  and  silence.  It  was 
a  humiliation  thus  to  retreat,  in  a  general  who  vaunted,  while  crossing  the 
Hudson,  that  ^'  Britons  never  turn  their  backs  1 "  Hotly  pursued,  his 
army  was  reached  and  surrounded  on  Saratoga  heights,  October  16, 
when  his  whole  forces,  still  5,800  strong,  surrendered,  and  were  sent  captive 
to  Boston.  There  they  remained  prisoners  a  long  time ;  for  the  Americans 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  embarked  for  Britain  till  the  terms  of  surrender 
should  be  ratified  by  the  British  government,  and  the  ministry  delayed 
to  sanction  a  capitulation  which  it  regarded  even  less  dishonoring  to 
the  mother  country,  than  inexpedient  to  be  recognized,  as  by  so  doing  it 
would  be  putting  an  insurrectional  on  the  same  footing  as  a  regularly 
constituted  government 

The  conduct  of  Bonrgoyne,  which  was  characterized  as  at  once  rash  and 
cowardly,  became  a  subject  for  investigation  before  parliament  in  1779 ; 
but  the  influence  of  his  polifical  finends  in  the  legislature  was  so  potent, 
that  the  ministry  soon  gave  up  the  inquiry.  The  general  was  inclined 
to  dirow  the  blame  of  his  failure  upon  the  Canadians  ;  but  there  were  in 
his  army  8,000  Britons  and  only  148  combatants  of  our  nation,  most  of 
whom,  too,  were  killed  or  captured  in  the  afikir  of  Bennington.  Bonrgoyne 
also  complained,  in  no  measured  terms,  of  the  conduct  of  M.  de  St. 
Luc,  who  commanded  the  savages.  That  officer,  however,  easily  repelled 
the  animadversions  of  a  man  who  was  a  better  talker  than  leader. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  the  unmistakable  wish  of  the  Cana- 
dians to  remain  neutral  during  the  contest  between  the  United  States  and 
the  mother  country.  In  vain  did  the  Congress  once  again  press  them  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle :  bootlessly  Washington  reinforced  these  solioi- 
tations  by  his  powers  of  persuasion  :  the  Canadians  remained  insensible 
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to  these  and  idl  other  appeak  of  a  like  kind.  Oornit  d'Estazng,  ddef 
'  admiral  of  the  French  fleet  cmifling  on  the  Ameriean  seaboard  in  1778,  had 
no  more  sacoess  than  other  appellants,  while  recalling  to  Canadian  remott* 
branoe  the  n^toral  ties  which  bound  them  to  tiie  race  thej  sprai^  firom. 

His  words,  waited  l&om  t&e  Ocean,  found  no  responsive  echo  in 
Canadian  cottages,  wherein  no  fond  remembrances  of  the^  pest,  the 
«xdtement  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  American  revolution  havnig 
fairly  subsided,  had  any  stirring  efl^t.  In  troth,  the  cad  thus  addrossed 
to  liieir  inmates  only  served  to  confirm  them  in  a  determination  to  let  the 
British  and  the  Anglo-Americans  settie  their  differences  how  they  pleased ; 
for  the  inhabitants  still  looked  upon  the  latter  as  their  oldest  and  worst 
enemies.  The  reproachful  saying  of  Lafayette,  spoken  to  the  CanacUan 
officers  kept  priscmers  at  Boston,  was  therefore  rightly  aj^licable  only  to 
those  of  our  country  who  took  up  arms  in  the  royalist  cause : "  What!  yoa 
elect  to  fight,  in  order  to  maintain  your  subordination  as  colonists,  instead 
of  accepting  and  vindicating  the  independence  which  has  been  oflbred  yoa  ? 
Bemain,  then,  ever  the  slaves  ye  now  are  \" 
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THE  JiEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL.— 17T7-1798. 

|4^nkittTe  CoMidl ;  tiie  wta  canaes  Its  sittings  to  be  acUoarned  till  tbe  Tear  1777.— Compo* 
jition  of  this  body ;  its  labors  and  nnanimity.— It  concerns  itself  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  regulation  of  the  militia,  fcc.— Popular  diseontentB.-^GeneTa]  Haldimand  rei^aoes 
^tovemor  Garleton.— Poliojr  of  the  new  goTeoior.— Made  apprehenslTe  by  the  snooossas 
of  the  Americans,  he  governs  Canada  by  intimidation  and  terror  till  the  year  1784.— Cor- 
niption  of  the  trlbnnals  and  nullity  of  the  coundL— France  <^nly  recognises  the  United 
fltirtei  (1778),  and  sends  snaoors  to  the.  Anerioans.— Debates  on  this  suli()ect  in  the  Biitiili 
Pacliament.— Spain  and  Holland  follow  the  lead  of  France.— Destruction  of  the  Iroquois 
cantons.— Capitulation  of  the  British  army  at  Torktown.— Britain  recognises  tbe  indepen- 
ilsnot  ot  the  United  States.— Loss  of  territory  for  Canada.— General  Haldimand  remits  tbe 
reins  of  goTcmment  to  Carleton  (1784).— Du  Calvet  dtee  the  former  before  the  British 
supreme  courts.- Notices  of  Du  Calvet's  book,  Appel  d  la  Justice  de  ^^torf.— Agitation  in 
Canada:  puUio  meetings.— Petitions  for  and  against  representatiye  institutions.— Inquests 
made  at  the  goremor's  instance,  regarding  the  administration  of  Justice,  the  militia,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  education,  Itc— Attempt  of  Judge  Smith  to  substitute  British  for 
French  juvisprudenoe.— New  territorial  diriMons  pf  Canada.— Petitions  transmitted  to 
Britain.- Interposition  of  London  merchants  in  ikror  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  party.— 
Intrigues.- Division  of  the  Canadians  into  constitutionalists  and  anti-constitutionalists.— 
Project  for  a  constitution,  sent  by  BIr.  Grenfille  to  Carieton,  by  this  time  created  Lord 
Dorchester,  who  repairs  to  London  in  1791.— Pitt  introduces  said  protJeot  to  parliaments^ 
Debates  thereupon,  in  which  Messrs.  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Grenville  take  part— The  pro- 
ject is  adopted,  without  a  division,  in  both  houses.- Articles  of  the  new  constitution;  by 
which  Canada  is  divided  into  two  provinces.— Iieat.-govemor  Clark  proclaims  the  constita- 
tionin  the  Canadas;  ceremonial  observances,  and  r^oicings  on  its  account,  in  Qnebeo 
and  Montreal. 

If  Giurleton  had  some  eause  for  offence  at  the  eagerness  /  of  General 
Bourgoyne,  he  was  signally  avenged  by  the  failure  of  the  campaign  which 
he  was  superseded  in  the  honor  of  directing*  Thereby  deprived  of  the 
military  employment  he  greatly  coveted,  he  set  about  improving  the  dvil 
administration  of  Canada  which  needed  numerous  ameliorations.  The 
war  had  prevented  the  legislative  body,  throughout  the  year  1776,  from 
exercisbg  its  allotted  functions :  it  was  re-convoked,  for  the  de^atch  of 
business  in  1777. 

The  session  was  laborious,  but  calm,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
proceedings  of  a  body  whose  members  were  all  npminees  of  the  crown,  and 
jsearly  all  its  most  docile  creatures.  In  presence  of  the  civil  war  raging 
in  ihe  other  colonies,  the  legislative  coundl  took  good  care  to  manifest  no 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  home  government,  and  almost  eveiy  measure 
submitted  to  it  passed  with  edifying  unanimity.  In  &ct,  this  body  was 
rather  a  council  of  state  than  a  l^islative  chamber.  It  sat,  too,  with  closed 
doors.*    In  1784,  several  citizens  knocked  in  vain  at  its  portab  to  be 

*  The  conncillor'B  oath  contained  these  words :  '*  (I  swear)  to  kee^  olose  and 
secret  all  snch  matters  as  shall  be  treated,  debated,  and  resolved  in  conncfl, 
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admitted  to  hear  its  discussions ;  after  a  deliberation  and  voting  on  the 
subject,  their  request  was  refused.  Both  languages  were  employed  in  the 
debatings,  and  the  laws  agreed  to  were  drawn  up  in  French  and  English ; 
but  of  the  23  members  composing  the  council  in  the  year  1777,  eight  only 
were  Canadians.  The  others  were  functionaries,  who  labored  with  prodi- 
gious actavity  to  obtain  a  multiplicity  of  employments  for  themsdyes,  and 
to  monopolize  large  parceb  of  public  lands  ;*  or  else  traders  not  bom  in 
Canada,  who  had  only  a  commercial  and  temporary  interest  in  the  country. 
Each  received  a  salary  from  the  government.  Seigniors  in  place  claimed, 
as  men  of  noble  rank,  all  sorts  of  aristocratic  privil^es,  including  exemp- 
tion from  statute  labor,  and  billetting  of  troops  in  their  dwellings.  They 
were  always  in  opposition  to  the  people's  interests,  when  these  interfered 
in  any  way  with  their  own  immunities.  Brought  up,  so  to  speak,  in  camps, 
they  understood  governing  only  on  military  principles,  and  vindicated 
passionately,  without  further  questioning,  the  behests  of  power  in  all  oases 
where  their  own  institutions  or  nationality  were  not  compromised  ;  their 
maxim  being,  "If  the  king  wills  it  so,  the  law  must  not  say  No  I  Althoug|i 
abandoned  by  most  part  of  their  tenants  during  the  American  invasion, 
they  never  ceased  to  manifest  their  own  fidelity  to  British  supremacy.  The 
trading  placemen,  antagonistic,  to  a  man,  to  the  Canadians  for  reascms 
already  explained,  sprang  for  the  most  part  from  the  emigrant  ranks  of 
which  General  Murray  drew  so  unfavorable  a  portrait  in  his  correspon- 
dence. Their  training,  without  being  so  distinguished  as  that  of  the  sei- 
gniors, was  not  devoid  of  that  e:q)erience  and  practice  in  public  business 
which  enables  a  people  to  turn  to  account  free  governmental  institutions. 
Proud  of  their  aptness  at  exercising  functions,  they  put  on  airs  of  impor- 
tance and  pride,  which  the  seigniors  would  make  a  mock  of  afterwards,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  manors.  The  latter,  in  sederunt  side  by  side  with 
«uch  colleagues,  used  to  laugh  in  their  sleeves  on  seeing  vulgar  democrats 
from  Old  England  transformed,  in  a  twinkling,  into  disdainful  aristocrats 
in  Canada,  and  assuming  a  mien  not  in  keeping  either  with  their  natural 

without  disclosing  or  publishing  the  same  or  anj  part  thereof."  Soqe  members, 
Mr.  Finlaj,  for  instance,  pretended,  in  1784,  that  this  oath  bound  the  members 
as  execative  coancillors,  yet  not  as  legislative  coanoillors :  bat  this  pretension 
was  not  allowed. 

*  The  minates  (procit^erbaux)  of  council  are  filled  with  demands  for  grants 

of  lands,  or  riyerain  groand-plots  in  the  towns.    One  individual  asked  for  the 

palace  of  the  Intendancj  to  be  assigned  to  him.    Ever  since  the  estates  of  the 

Jesuits  had  been  promised  to  Lord  Amherst,  there  was  no  end  of  applications 

.  for  land  grants. 
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psrts  or  ednoation.  They  already  ^beld,  also,  eertain  of  these  men, 
possessed  by  ambitions  aspirations,  first  hotly  defend  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  became  as  inimical  to  the  popular  well-being,  as  soon  as  their 
own  tarn  was  served  by  sinister  means ;  ihey  saw  others  accuse  the 
Canadians  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  while  they  were,  under- 
hand, themselves,  assuring  the  friends  of  the  American  cause  that  their 
own  desire  was  to  see  it  triumph.  Such  were  those  persons  who  left 
Quebec  at  the  approach  of  the  republicans,  in  1775. 

These  two  classes  of  individuals,  confronted  each  with  "the  other 
through  British  poliiy,  would  have  cut  out  troublesome  work  for  the 
home  authorities,  had  either  of  them  set  itself  to  combat  that  polity : 
but  the  choice  [of  functionaries  ?]  had  been  made  in  such  a  way,  that  a 
kind  of  enforced  harmony  prevailed.^  The  sympathies  of  the  seigniors 
being  all  in  favor  of  the  royal  authority,  the  British  party  found  itself  in 
too  decided  a  majority  in  council  to  have  any  reasonable  motives  for 
comf^aining  ci  their  share  of  l^islative  power.  As  for  the  pure  and 
exclusive  interests  of  the  people,  they  were  not  represented  at  all ;  and, 
in  1777,  the  seigniors,  possibly  out  of  pique  at  the  Canadians  for  refusing, 
at  their  instance,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  republican  invaders, — and 
the  British  councillcHrs,  from  national  antipathy, — tA\  in  conjunction 
passed  laws  bearing  an  impress  of  such  tyranny  as  was  without  example 
in  any  finrmer  time. 

The  composition  of  the  majority  in  the  l^islative  body  became  there- 
fore a  pledge  for  the  obedience  and  submission  of  all.  Sixteen  ordinances 
were  passed  in  the  first  session.  The  most  important  had  reference  to 
the  militia-,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  English  commercial 
jurisprudence  was  adopted  for  Canada,  in  conformity  with  ministerial 
order. 

The  council  confirmed  the  legal  jurisdictions  already  existing,  with  a 
few  changes  in  their  attributions,  and  the  addition  of  a  court  of  probate, 
fixr  the  verification  of  wills  and  regulating  successions.  The  council  also 
constituted  itself  a  court  of  appeal,  with  an  after  power  of  appeal  from 
its  decisions  to  the  king's  privy  council  in  last  resort.  Besides  these 
tribunals,  the  governor  was  empowered  to  warrant  the  opening  of  (special) 

*  Not  beiog  certain  that  we  have  caught  the  aathor's  meaniDg  in  the  above 
passage,  which  was  barelj  intelligible  when. Englished  literallj,  his  text  is 
sabjoined : — "  Ces  deux  classes  d'hommes,  mises  en  presence  par  TAngleterre, 
devaient  lai  foarnir  des  ^Mments  fertiles  de  discorde,  si  t*aiie  d'elles  s'ayisait  de 
vooloir  combattre  sa  politiqae;  mais  le  choix  avait  ^t^  de  manidre  a  pr^venir 
I'emploi  de  eetfce  reuoorce.''— ^. 
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oourte  of  oyer  and  terminer  when  expedient ;  and  power  was  giv«ii  to 
the  jnstioes  of  peace  in  quarter  aessiona,  to  take  cognisance  of  petif 
crimes. 

The  militia  ordinances  contained  several  tyrannical  articles,  againai 
which  the  people  were  not  alow  in  complaining.  Our  conqnenus  had 
the  most  false  ideas  regarding  the  gOTeming  system  which  subsisted 
while  the  colony  was  Frendi.  They  imagined  that  it  was  an  nnbridled 
or  capricious  despotism.  They  knew  not  that  it  was  founded  on  writt^i 
laws,  and  subject  to  rules  consecrated  by  long  use,  which  the  governor 
and  intendant  were  obliged  to  follow  stricUy ;  they  were  ignorant  of  ihe 
fact  that  French  monarchiam  was  more  traditional  than  ahsolute  in  ite 
nature.  The  members  of  the  l^;islative  council,  therefore,  thought  tii^ 
were  following  the  example  of  past  times  in  establishing  for  a  eommoii 
rule  obligations  which  were  never  imposed  on  the  militiameD  exc^94ing 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  when  the  public  wishes  outran  the 
demands  of  the  goveroment,  in  tddng  order  fi>r  tibie  securily  of  the 
colony  against  its  enemies.  The  couDcil  erected  a  military  despotism,  by 
reproducing  exceptional  enactments  suited  temporarily  to  times  which  no 
longer  existed.  The  miUda  ordinance  subjected  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  most  rigorous  military  service,  such  as  to  l)ear  arms  beyond  Canada 
for  an  indefinite  time,  to  do  vicariously  agricultural  latx^r  for  absentees 
serving  in  the  army,  &c. ;  all  to  be  gratuitously  performed,  under  heavy 
penalties  for  refusal  or  n^ect. 

Such  a  militia  law,  with  new  modes  of  judiciary  organisation,  and 
selecting  the  judges,  augured  ill  for  the  future.  Other  ordinances  passed 
relative  to  the  currency,  trade,  highways,  police,  and  posting. 

The  party  opposed  to  ihe  constitution  of  1774  soon  took  advanti^  ^ 
the  faults  and  ignorance  of  the  judges,  to  assail  the  new  system.  The 
tribunals,  destitute  of  needful  enlightenment,  and  ruling  in  oon£>nni<y  with 
tlie  sympathies  or  prejudices  of  those  who  presided  in  them,  were  guided 
neith^  by  consistent  laws,  nor  followed  one  form  of  procedure ;  so  that 
daily  irregularities  and  the  most  inquieting  uncertainty  resulted,  fer. 
those  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  law.  Some  Canadian  merchants,  beiiig 
in  London,  presented  a  memorial  to  Lord  Qeorge  Germaine,  colonial 
secretary,  complaining  of  this  evil,  and  demanding  either  revocation  of 
the  law  of  1774,  or  the  creation  of  an  elective  assembly.  The  reply  was, 
that  to  change  the  constitution  would  be  perilous,  so  long  as  the  rebels 
were  still  in  arms  on  the  colonial  frontier. 

Concurrently,  cries  arose,  on  all  sides,  against  the  militia  law.  The 
country  people  were  pressed  to  the  earth  by  the  burdens  laid  on  thoiv 
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The  oouncQ  liad  perfoioe  to  listen  to  the  complamta  against  its  own 
l^nnnical  (»rdinanoe.  The  BriU^  party  iock  the  initiatiye,  in  1778,* 
just  as  General  Haldimand,  a  comrade  of  Bourgoyne's  in  the  last  campaign, 
xe{daoed  Carleton  as  govamor.  ^ 

Before  his  departure,  Carleton  had  some  racier  serions  disputes  with 
Ohief-jnstice  Livius,  whom  he  deprived  of  his  chai^  for  haying  demanded 
the  production  of  certain  instructions  receiyed  from  the  ministiy.  These 
instructions  authorised  the  governor  to  name  a  privy  council  of  five 
members,  draughted  from  the  legislative  council,  to  conduct  aU  public 
.affiurs,  except  legislation.  In  1776,  Carleton  constituted  a  privy  council 
aeoordingly ;  it  was  composed  of  the  lieutenantgovemor,  Messrs.  Finlaj, 
JHmn,  Collins,  and  Mabane,  all  being  the  governor's  own  creatures,  and 
of  course  pliant  to  his  will.  He  wished  to  avoid  consultations  with  the 
oouncil  itself,  into  which  the  anglifiers  had  imported  dissensions,  Judge 
liivius,  ever  bent  upon  an^ifying,  declared  that  the  law  of  1774  only 
established  a  legislative  council;  that  the  privy  council  had  ill^ally  taken 
upon  itself  the  despatch  of  public  business  and  the  auditing  ci  accounie : 
finally,  he  proposed  to  memorialise  the  governor  and  admonish  him  to 
correct  these  abuses. 

Livius  repaired  to  London,  to  justify  what  he  had  done.  The  Board 
0£  Trade  and  Plantations,  on  reference  made,  rq>orted  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  charge  without  proper  cause,  and  recommended  his 
xestoration ;  but  he  did  not  return  to  Canada,  and  Kabine  was  nominated 
ad  interim  to  fill  his  {dace,  wi<^  the  title  o£  acting  commissioner  for  the 
ehief-justice. 

General  Haldimand,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  had  long  ilerved  in  ihe  Rriiuh 
lurmies.  He  was  a  veteran  soldier,  severe  in  nature,  imperious  in  manner, 
^ted  to  lead  battalions,  but  not  for  exercising  civil  functions  even  under 
a  de^tism.  Set  to  rule  a  colony  begirt  with  other  colonies  in  a  revolu- 
tionary state,  he  thought  he  should  best  dischai^  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  exercising  inflexible  rigor.  The  difference  between  his  sway  and 
that  of  Carleton  was  soon  felt  to  his  discredit ;  the  latter,  on  the  contraiy, 
carrying  away  with  him  whatever  sincere  esteem  the  Canadians  had  fbr 
the  government  set  over  them. 

The  severities  of  Haldimand  were  aggravated,  nuMreover,  by  the  suceew- 
fnl  progress  of  the  United  States'  men  in  their  sanguinary  war  against 
the  British.  There  were  ever  residents  in  Canada  who  desired  the 
discomfiture  of  the  latter;  and  Haldimand  was  reedved  that  American 

*  Minutes  of  the  Execative  Gouncil. 
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partisanship  should  never  come  to  a  head  in  the  colony.  Enforoed 
military  service  and  attendant  statute  labor  became  a  real  scourge  fer 
the  rural  population.  Cries  arose  against  the  double  oppressiim. 
Haldimand,  attributing  such  complaints  to  a  spirit  of  revolt,  incited  by 
emissaries  of  the  Congress,  tried  to  put  them  down  with  harshness. 
Upon  a  mere  suspicion  of  persons  under  his  rule  being  seditiously 
minded,  he  caused  hundreds  of  such  to  be  arrested,  often  casting  into 
prison  the  culpable  and  the  innocent  alike.  The  legislative  council 
remained  imperturbable  spectators  of  this  violent  temporary  proceeding. 
In  1779,  it  sat  for  a  few  days  only,  and  then  merely  to  renew  ordinances 
about  to  expire.  Next  year,  it  sat  for  a  longer  time.  A  prevailing  dearth 
originated  a  proposal  for  storing  public  granaries.  The  question  of  a 
•4)onstitutional  government  for  the  colony  was  again  raised  by  Allso^,  one 
of  the  opposition  leaders.  He  proposed  that  the  governor  should  be 
asked  for  a  copy  of  instructions  regarding  the  organization  of  the  colony; 
but  the  council  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Then  the  discussion 
turned  upon  the  existing  administration  of  justice.  An  address  was 
-drawn  up,  deprecating  the  views  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  favoring 
the  maintenance  of  the  ordinances  of  1770.  This  was  voted  to  be 
transmitted  to  head-quarters,  despite  the  opposition  of  AUsopp,  vfho  ewet 
demanded  that  a  court  of  appeal  should  be  established,  governing  its 
decisions  by  the  rules  of  English  law. 

A  rumor  getting  current  that  a  new  invasion  was  intended  by  Ihe 
Americans,  the  governor  ordered  all  the  cultivators  to  thrash  their  grain, 
and  put  it  out  of  harm's  way.  He  convoked  his  two  councils ;  the  privy 
council,  to  communicate  secretly  what  intelligence  he  had  gained  r^arding 
the  expected  invasion ;  and,  next  day,  he  met  the  l^islative  oouncillors, 
to  whom  he  said,  "  Yesterday  I  called  you  together  as  councillors  of  the 
crown ;  I  now  address  you  as  legislators.  The  advices  I  have  communi- 
cated to  you  from  reliable  sources,  testify  that  we  live  in  time  of  inno- 
vations. The  existing  state  of  things  impels  all  loyal  subjects  to  strive 
for  the  maintenance  intact  of  the  royal  authority.  I  hope  that  in  your 
private  as  well  as  in  your  public  -capacity,  you  will  employ  all  pur 
influence  to  thwart  the  projects  which  rebels  and  their  agents  may  ibrm 
to  disturb  general  tranquillity ;  also,  that  you  will  aid  me  to  discover  the 
latter,  so  that  they  may  be  punished.'' 

This  discourse  was  suited  to  impose  silence  on  the  opposition;  but 
Allsopp's  boldness  seemed  to  increase  as  the  government  grew  more  stem. 
He  again  demanded  the  introduction  of  English  laws;  but  his  motion 
was  not  seconded,  and  the  council  was  adjourned  after  five  sittings.    It 
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had  to  meet  again,  bowever,  in  Angost  ensuing;  when,  despite  the 
direction  of  Haldimand,  that  public  business  should  be  despatched 
promptly  and  with  unanimity,  Allsopp,  increasingly  hostile  to  the  admi- 
nistration, proposed  amendments  to  every  measure  introduced.  The 
opposition  had  discovered,  that  such  obstructive  tactics  became  ready 
means  for  making  its  views  known  in  Britain,  because  its  counter-propo- 
sitions got  inscribed  on  the  minutes  of  council  transmitted  to  ministers. 
Its  leaders  thereby  wished  to  disquiet  the  latter,  and  induce  them  to 
grant  to  oppositionists  the  power  they  coveted,  while  the  home  government 
was  embarrassed  with  the  war  against  the  States. 

If  there  was  little  patriotism  in  this  conduct,  supposing  the  opposition 
were  truly  in  favor  of  British  dominion,  it  was  yet  not  destitute  of  a 
certain  skilfulness ;  as  the  party  was  perfectly  aware  that  home  sympathies 
inclined  strongly  towards  colonists  of  British  blood,  and  were  unfavorable 
to  those  of  an  alien  race.  The  oppositionists  hoped  that  their  desire 
would  be  cordially  responded  to  by  that  portion  of  the  nation  which 
blamed  its  government  for  its  attempted  military  repression  of  the  insur- 
gent Americans ;  and  that  their  complaints  would  come  in  aid  of  those 
who  wished  for  a  change  in  the  ministry,  the  continued  existence  of  which 
in  fiiot,  as  matters  stood,  being  already  uncertain.  The  calculation  thus 
entered  on  was  too  well  founded,  only  the  result  thus  desiderated  had  to  be 
waited  for. 

Nations  themselves  free  have  their  peculiar  selfishness  and  prejudices, 
which  raise  up  strong  obstacles  to  their  aggrandizement  by  conquests. 
Liberty  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  hostile  in  nature  to  such  agglomerations  of 
heterogeneous  races  as  are  often  found  united  under  the  sway  of  despotic 
monarchs.  The  sovereign  of  a  multitude  of  races  such  as  the  emperor 
of  Bussia,  is  less  inclined,  than  a  nation  of  conquering  freemen,  to  effiuse 
the  nationalities  submitted  to  their  respective  wills.  Provided  that  each 
nation  he  governs  acknowledges  his  supremacy,  an  autocrat  will  be  disposed 
to  leave  it  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  own  language,  laws,  and 
customs.  He  identifies  himself  with  the  populations  of  all  his  depen- 
dencies, and  often  derives  a  certain  force  from  the  very  diversity  itself 
among  subjected  nations.  On  the  contrary,  says  Montesquieu,  '^  there  is 
this  inconvenience  attending  the  territorial  conquests  made  by  democracies, 
that  the  domination  of  the  latter  is  ever  odious  to  the  people  they  subjugate. 
Their  own  government  may  be  reputed  republican  in  spirit,  through  a  legal 
fiction ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  more  compressive  than  the  monarchic,  as  Ihe 
experience  x>f  all  times  and  every  country  sufiiciently  proves.    Nations 
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idiichilieyocmqvflr  aiein6Til|di^;  ihej  4Mgoj  neMier  the  tAvmio^ 
of  a  mcmarchy,  n<ur  those  of  a  lepablie."  * 

How  ezaoUy  juafc  this  opimon  will  i^pear,  if  tasted  by  a  raferaMe  to 
the  position  of  the  Freneh-Ganadians  at  the  pcesent  dayT  Althon^ 
Great  Britain  is  a  eonstitaticmal  enipire,  the  demo^ratio  infinenoes  in  its 
mixed  government  are  not  operative  in  its  colonies  as  at  the  centaral  seat 
of  power.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  when  it  was  (and  is)  found 
convenient  to  swamp  Canadian  interests  in  those  of  a  British  majcaUj, 
men  the  most  hostile  to  democracy  raise  their  voices  in  fiivor  of  Canadians; 
whilst  the  ^'  liberals/'  t.  e.  democrats,  shall  demand  a  nnion  of  the  tme 
Canadas,  in  order  to  consummate  more  readily  great  injustice.f  Allst^i 
and  the  opposition  members  in  his  wake,  gave  themselves  out  for  men  <]f 
the  most  advanced  (liberal)  prinmples;  while  Lord  Durham,  who  reoomp 
mended  the  union  of  the  two  jMrovinces,  passed  for  a  diief  o£  the  BritMb 
fadioab4 

The  Canadians  did  not  mis-esteem  that  liberty  to  vindicate  which  their 
neighbdrs  were  up  in  arms.  The  Anglo-American  revolt  made  a  piofou»4 
sensation  among  them;  but  soon  their  enthudasm  in  its  favor  wae 
attempered  by  reason,  and  calculation  made  them  remain  tranquil.  A 
liberalism  which  tends  to  annul  nationality  is  worse  than  the  sovereignity 
which  allows  it  to  subsist.  The  conduct  of  the  Canadians,  und^  the 
circumstances,  was  faulty  only  thus  far,  that  they  put  too  much  trust  in 
Ae  promises  of  the  British  authorities. 

There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  a  government  submissive  to  the 
popukr  will.  The  Canadians  now  fed  this  truth,  and  they  will  be  made 
&r  more  sensible  of  it  in  coming  times.  But  populations  of  limited 
number,  not  being  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  are  obliged  to  beo(HBe 
prudential  and  preoautionaiy ;  hence  we  blame  not  the  Canadians  of 
o<her  days  for  acquiescing  in  British  supremacy  during  the  Amerioan 
revolution. 

Amid  ^  the  above-noted  partisan  discussions,  Haldimand  made  himsdf 
personally  odious  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  A  leaden  despoti(m, 
against  which  the  events  passing  in  the  other  provinces  prevented  the 
feople  from  potesting,  weighed  upon  the  urban  and  rural  populations  of 

•  De  V Esprit  dei  Loix,  livre  x,  ch.  vii. 

t  Two  nomina tires  are  wanted  to  make  the  phrase,  translated  as  above,  qoitp 
intelligible :  the  author,  in  his  text,  supplies  onlj  one. — B, 

t  A' nnion  of  the  two  Oanadas,  apart  from  a  union  of  00  tiie  provinces  tH 
British  North  America,  was  not  passed,  aor  probably  thought  of  by  his  iordsh^ 
till,  the  eleventh  honr.— ^. 
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On«Kb.  The  gov«nnxkeiit  envetoped  itself  in  mastery;  a  thick  tdl 
wresed  aH  its  actions,  and  made  it  redoubtable  to  those  who  looked 
merely  to  effects^  withoat  being  able  to  divine  the  motives  of  men  in 
power. 

The  secrets  of  private  ooirespondence  were  nnlawfnlly  violated.    Upon 
teveral  occasions  did  the  officer  vested  with  the  fnnctions  of  postmaster- 
gsneral  find  the  European  mail-bags  lying  open  at  the  govemor^s,  and  the 
ecmtents  scattered  on  the  floor.^    Haldimand's  distmstfolness  of  letter- 
writers  was  encouraged  by  the  seigniorial  members  of  the  council,  who 
fbared,  if  American  propagandism  gained  a  head,  for  their  privileges  and 
ntilionality ;  moreover,  it  was  only  by  confirming  the  apprehensions  of 
the  chief  fVmctionaries,  that  they  could  awaken  sympathy  for  themselves 
in  their  aversion  to  compromising  innovation.    Every  day  some  indiscreet 
ettisens  were  imprisoned,  to  keep  all  others  in  a  state  of  fear  for  themselves. 
Some  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  disappeared  mysteriously,  and  having 
been  suddenly  and  quietly  arrested,  not  tiU  long  afterwards  did  their 
lektives  or  Mends  asoertain  what  secret  dungeon  they  were  immured  in. 
The  suspicion  ci  being  in  comnranieation  wit^  "  rebels,''  and  disobedient 
to  tke  miHtia  law,  were  the  chief  pretexts  for  many  of  the  arrests ;  by 
which  chiefly  the  Canadians  suffered, — ^whether  it  were  that  the  British 
(the  greater  number  of  whom  were  reaUy  partisans  of  the  Congress) 
disguised  their  malcontent  feelings  better ;  or  that  the  governor,  himself 
SB  alien,  redoubted  their  greater  personal  influence,  and  knew  that  home 
sympathies  would  operate  in  their  favor  to  his  discredit.     This  proconsul, 
iiterefore,  was  extremely  chary  in  his  repression  of  the  governing  race. 

Sudi  unquiet  tyranny,  all  the  more  oppressive  as  it  was  exercised  on  a 
people  few  in  numbers,  beginning  with  the  governor,  extended  to  the 
judges  in  the  different  tribunals.  Accused  parties  were  deprived,  not 
only  of  their  liberty,  but  endamaged  in  their  fortunes.  Many  were 
ndned  through  denied  or  delayed  justice,  or  by  iniquitous  sentences, 
passed  recklessly,  in  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  equity  and  eveiy 
proper  form  of  kw.  Several  rich  citizens  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  were 
despoiled  of  their  goods  by  this  system  of  perseciution,  which  became 
more  and  more  unsparing  as  the  royal  fl>rces  in  America  had  to  quaU 
before  thoA  of  the  Congress.  Without  fi}rm  of  process,  the  soldiery 
arrested  citizens,  some  as  accused  of  high  treason,  others  suspected  of 
minor  crimes,  others  again  for  nobody  knew  what  reason.    The  arrests 

*  Letter  of  H.  Finlay  to  Anthony  Todd,  secretary  of  the  G.  P.  0.,  London : 
"It  has  an  appearance  as  if  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  onr  governor  here, 
were  jret  permitted  to  take  np  and  open  the  mails  from  England."    Dec.  1, 1783. 
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b^an  at  a  low  point  in  the  social  scale  and  ascended  to  the  highest 
Among  those  pouneed  npon,  all  more  or  less  distinguished  for  their  birtli, 
position,  or  substance,  we  may  enumerate  Messrs.  Joutard,  Hay,  Carignan, 
Du  Fort,  merchants;  M.  la  Terri^,  director  of  the  iron-works  at  St. 
Maurice,  and  M.  Pellion.  These  were  either  imprisoned  on  board  yeasdb 
of  war  at  Quebec,  or  cast  into  dungeons,  without  being  informed  of  tlie 
charges  (if  any)  brought  against  them.  One  stranger  who  was  myste- 
riously arrested,  occupied  a  cell  on  the  highest  floor  of  the  city  prison. 
The  rumor  ran  that  he  was  one  of  the  young  French  nobles  who  came 
with  Lafayette  into  America;  and  who  were  seen,  as  was  allied,  in 
different  localities  of  Canada,  with  a  suspicious  aim  which  has  never  been 
explained  to  this  day.  Howeyer  that  may  be,  the  prison  sentinel  }^ 
orders  to  fire  at  the  high-celled  stranger,  should  he^court  public  regards 
through  the  grated  window.  The  common  jail  not  being  found  capamoua 
enough  for  the  purpose,  the  Eecollets'  convent  was  opened  for  the  rec^[»tion 
of  more  suspects.  A  man  named  Andr^  was  kept  there  on  bread  and 
water  for  18  months,  his  wife  never  knowing,  the  while,  what  had  become 
of  him.  In  yain  did  the  imprisoned  ask  either  to  be  tried,  or  set  at 
liberty :  the  government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  applications. — 
And  when  it  did  at  length  open. the  prison  doors,  after  having  recognised 
their  innocence,,  or  considered  they  had  suffered  enoi^h  for  holding 
obnoxious  opinions  no  longer  dangerous ;  the  government,  we  say,  did 
not  deign  to  inform  the  sufferers  either  why  they  were  taken  up  or 
wherefore  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  liberal  ideas  of  an  ex-magistrate,  named  Du  Calvet,  caused  him  to 
be  early  suspected  of  intriguing  with  the  Americans,  to  whom  he  had 
furnished  equipments  during  their  occupation  of  Montreal,  and  with 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence.  He  was 
suddenly  arrested  in  his  own  house,  Sept.  27, 1780,  by  a  file  of  soldi^rSi. 
who  also  seised  his  papers  and  moneyj  and  led  him  prisoner  to  Quebec. 
At  first  he  was  detained  in  a  vessel  in  the  roadstead,  afterwards  in  the 
garrison's  blackrhole,  and  finally,  in  the  Becollets'  prison.  Influential 
firiends  offered  themselves  as  his  bail ;  he  proposed  himself  to  deliver  up 
all  he  had  as  a  guage  for  his  coming  forward  when  called  on ;  he  demanded 
that  he  should  be  put  on  his  trial — all  in  vain.  After  a  detention  of  32 
months'  duration,  he  was  let  loose,  without  a  word  of  explanation  given. 
The  signing  of  preliminaries  for  the  peace  of  1783,  became  a  signal 
for  the  liberation  of  Du  Calvet  and  some  others  of  the  prisoners.  Hosti- 
lities ceasing,  no  decent  (extra-legal)  pretext  remained  for  pursuing  a 
system  of  intimidation,  and  the  prisons  disgoiged  the  numerous  victims 
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of  state  ixdiiy.  Guilty  and  innooent  alike  were  set  free,  withont  fonn  or 
potocess  in  any  cases. 

While  Haldimand  was  thns  gOTeming  by  terror,  he  thinkbg,  in  all  sin- 
oerity  of  heart,  that  Canada  conld  be  preserved  for  Britain  by  no  other 
means, — the  troops  of  Congress  were  keeping  the  field  saccessfiilly  against 
those  of  the  king.  News  of  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga  resounded,  not 
only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  all  Europe ;  that  intelligence  waa 
eflpeoiaUy  hailed  in  France.  The  British  had  only  the  capture  of  Phila- 
d^fehia  to  console  themselyes  with  for  the  disastrous  event.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, who  was  sent  as  resident  American  agent  to  Paris,  was  received  by 
the  French  ministry  with  distinguished  attention,  and  by  the  people  with 
a  i^iecies  of  enthusiasm,  which  seemed  to  have  in  it  a  secret  significance 
predictive  of  greater  events  looming  in  the  dbtance.  After  several  con- 
ferences with  the  American  envoys,  and  employing  great  address  in  per- 
suading Louis  XYI  to  break  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul 
had  the  happiness  of  signing,  in  1778,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  trade  with 
the  new  republic,  which  thus  was  recognized  (as  an  independent  power) 
by  the  first  nation  of  Europe.  France  was,  at  last,  going  to  be  avenged  I 
To  crown  all,  Choiseul  was  about  to  hear  his  old  antagonist.  Lord  Chat- 
ham^  proclaim  Britain's  abasement,  and  see  him  rise,  as  it  were  from  the 
grave,  to  protest^  among  hid  fellow  peers,  against  the  humiliation  of  his 
country. 

The  British  cabinet,  informed  of  what  was  pasnng  on  the  other  side  of 
Uie  strait,  and  determining  to  forestal  the  French  ministers  in  their  medi- 
tated hostilities,  had  already  sent  orders  to  attack  the  French  establish- 
ments in  the  Indies ;  but,  when  the  treaty  itself  was  sent  over,  the  British 
government  was  seized  with  apprehension.  Bjritain  never  had  to  encoun- 
ter such  formidable  and  determined  coalitions  as  France  had  to  face,  under 
Louis  XIY  and  Napoleon.  Secured  by  her  insular  position,  she  has  had 
merely  to  intervene  as  an  auxiliary  power  in  the  great  wars  of  Europe. 
Li  America,  on  the  contrary,  she  ranked  as  a  chief  belligerent ;  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  France  to  come  into  the  warlike  arena  as  an  ally  merely ;  and, 
as  such,  she  would  either  gain  comparatively  easy  triumphs,  or  sustain  not 
very  damaging  reverses.  Lord  North,  laying  aside  usual  Britannic  haughti- 
ne«  for  the  time,  obtained  the  passing  of  two  acts,  tending  to  a  reconcili- 
ation with  the  colonies.  By  these  bills,  the  mother  country  renounced  her 
assumed  right  of  taxing  them,  and  authorized  the  ministry  to  send  com- 
missioners to  America  to  treat  for  a  peace.  Laws  were  likewise  passed 
fiivoring  the  trade  of  Lreland,  and  ameliorating  the  state  of  its  catholic 
pc^pulation.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond,  in  the  house  of  lords,  made  a  motion 
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tiiat  the  independence  of  the  Amerieans  dionld  be  recognised,  tt&d  pthf-. 
ing  the  king  to  dismiss  his  ministers.  Lord  Chatham,  althongh  mortally 
ill,  was  borne  to  his  place  to  combat  the  first  of  these  propositions.  '^  This 
day,"  said  he,  "  I  have  conquered  disease  itself,  and  am  come  one  HkGre 
time,  probably  the  last,  into  this  hall,  merely  to  express  the  indignaiion 
which  fills  and  almost  bursts  my  heart,  on  learning  that  a  proposal  so 
humiliating  as  the  abandonment  of  America  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
you."  He  began  his  oration  in  a  feeble  tone  and  with  embarrassed  utter* 
ance,  but,  as  he  proceeded,  his  yoice  strengthened,  and  His  gesture  became 
animated.  He  passed  in  review  the  events  preluinve  of  the  war,  detailed 
the  ministerial  measures  in  respect  to  it  which  he  had  opposed,  and  the 
evil  results  following  them,  all  of  which  he  had  predicted.  ^'  I  fotetsam 
aU  these  things,  I  foretold  them  all,  and,  most  unfortunately,  I  was  a  true 

prophet My  lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon 

me  yet ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismember^ 
ment  of  this^  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  Bowed  down  as  I  am 
with  bodily  suffering,  I  am  ill  fitted  to  serve  my  country  in  times  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  so  long  as  reason  remains  to  me,  I  shall  never  give  my  consent 
to  the  house  of  Brunswick  being  despoiled  of  any  part  of  its  heritage  ; 
never  shall  I  assent  to  the  British  nation  being  dishonored  by  an  ignom- 
inious surrender  of  its  rights."  This  crowning  effort  exhausted  the  foroes 
of  the  great  orator,  who  expired  not  long  afterwards ;  fortunate  as  he  Would 
have  esteemed  it  in  not  surviving  the  separation  of  Britain  from  her  colon- 
ies, which  he  (mistakenly)  conceived  to  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
ever  could  have  befallen  her.* 

The  passing  of  the  two  conciliatory  acts,  and  the  peaceful  overtures  to 
the  Congress,  proved  useless ;  the  war  continued  more  obstinately  than 
before.     The  king's  army  was  forced  to  quit  Philadelphia,  almost  at  the 

*  This  memorable  speech  was  delivered  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778.  "Lord 
Ohatham  entered  the  house  attired  in  a  rich  suit  of  black  velyet,  a  fall  wig,  and 
wrapped  in  flannel  to  the  knees.  (He  was  a  martjr  to  heredltarj  gont.>  He 
was  supported  to  his  seat  bj  his  second  son  and  son-in-law,  William  Pitt  and 
Yisconnt  Mahon.  He  looked  so  emaciated,  while  resting  his  hands  on  his 
cmtches ;  but  as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice  rose,  and  became  as  harmonions  as 

erer,— both  oratorical  and  affecting He  was  replied  to,  with  great  respect, 

hj  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  when,  on  attempting  to  rise  again,  he  fell  back  before 
uttering  a  word,  in  a  convulsiye  fit,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  hoose.  An 
adjoarnment  immediately  ensued.  Next  daj,  the  Dake's  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  60  over  83."  "Wads  :  British  Chronologtfj  pp.  596-9. — William 
Pitt,  first  Barl  of  Ohatham,  died  April  11  ensuing,  in  the  ^Oth  year  of  his  age: 
—A 
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iDODieiit  Count  d'Estaing  appeared,  with  a  French  fleet,  on  the  New  York 
seaboard.  Hence,  he  addressed  a  oommanioation,  already  spoken  of,  to 
the  Canadians,  enjoining  them  to  embrace  the  revolutionary  cause. 

Successes  and  reverses,  between  the  belligerents,  were  pretty  equally 
balanced  this  year ;  but  the  Americans  were  become  more  implacable  than 
ever,  owing  to  the  devastations  of  their  property  committed  by  the  British. 
The  operations  of  next  year  (1779),  without  being  decisive  in  their 
results,  were  not  fitted  to  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  royalists.  Britain  now 
saw  dangers  from  other  quarters  gathering  around  her;  Ireland  was 
arming  (ostensibly  for  self-defence),  and  menacing  revolt;  Spain,  adopt- 
ing the  polity  of  France,  pronounced  for  the  United  States ;  and  the  Bri- 
ti^  fleets  could  scarcely  hold  the  high  seas  against  those  of  the  French, 
which  captured  Saint-Vincent  and  Grenada.  She  had  also  the  mortifica- 
tion to  witness  the  perdition  of  her  oldest  native  allies  in  America,  the 
famous  Iroquois  tribes;  the  chiefs  of  which,  despite  the  counsel  given 
them,  by  General  Gates,  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest  going  on,  were 
so  imprudent  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  enlisted  by  their  British 
superintendent.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  and  do  battle  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. Defeated  and  driven  out  of  their  country  by  General  Sullivan,  who 
miuohed  against  them  with  5,000  men,  they  never  recovered  the  blows  he 
inflicted  upon  them.  They  still  occupied  their  olden  territory  to  the 
southward  of  Lake  Ontario,  although  then  elosely  shorn  of  their  past 
importance.  Sullivan  now  burnt  their  villages  and  crops,  ravaged  their 
orchards,  cut,  their  fruit-trees,  and  left  their  country  one  vast  desert. 
The  relics  of  this  warlike  race,  everwhile  so  potent  and  so  proud,  passed 
to  the  northward  of  the  great  lakes,  and  settied  on  lands  assigned  to  them 
by  the  British  authorities,  where  they  still  oling  to  strips  of  woodland, 
1^  on  the  dkirts  of  a  civilization  which  is  now  pressing  around  their  scanty 
holdings  on  every  side.  Keduced  to  a  small  number,  far  removed  from 
the  lands  of  their  progenitors,  this  race  of  savages,  which,  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  keptidl  aboriginal  North  America  in  awe,  are  striving  in  vain 
at  this  day  against  their  impending  annihilation;  weakened,  despoiled^ 
they  fruitiessly  seek  to  prolong  the  agony  which  precedes  extinction,  and 
try  to  continue  an  existence  that  has  been  prolonged  latterly  by  succor 
derived  from  that  very  civilization  which  will  finally  efface  them  from  the 
earth.* 

*  The  Canadian  government  published,  in  1858,  an  interesting  Report  regard- 
ing the  remnantaof  the  Indian  tribes  still  sarviTing  in  various  pitrts  of  our  two 
provinces.  According  to  that  report,  the  Iroquois,  after  quitting  their  natal  soil,. 
received  a  grant  from  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  in  1784,^  on  the  Grand  River,. 
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The  arriTal  of  6,000  aiudfiaiieB  uoder  Oount  de  Boobambesn,  the 
aotiye  oo-operatioii  of  the  Fienoh  and  Speniflh  fleets,  the  adheskm  of 
HoUand,  against  whieh  Britain  had  jnst  declared  war,  were  oonjointty 
abont  to  setde  the  question  of  ihe  independenoe  of  the  Amerieans. 

Deq>ite  thdr  Tiotories  at  GnOford,  Hobkirk,  and  Etan  Springs,  the 
British  being  pressed,  on  the  side  of  Yir^nia  and  the  Caiolinas,  by  the 
oorps  of  Qenersls  Morgan,  Gfreen,  and  Lafayette,  were  throst  baek  on 
Yorktown  by  the  army  of  Washington  and  the  Frendi  corps  of  Bocham- 
bean,  and  finally  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  the  nnmber  oi  6,000 
regnhffs  and  1,500  seamen — a  Tiotory  whidi  ensured  the  independenee  of 
the  United  States.    This  was  the  second  British  army  which  sunendered 

between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Some  got  settled  also  on  the  Thames,  a  river 
which  falls  into  Lake  St.  Claire.  Their  population  numbers  from  2,000  to  3,000 
ionls. 

The  Iroquois  located  by  the  olden  French  goremment  at  Sault  St  Louis,  and 
at  St.  Regis,  on  the  American  frontier,  are  a  little  more  advanced  in  oiriliiation 
than  tlie  preceding ;  they  nnmber  about  2,300  in  all ;  inhabit  honsee  (not  wig- 
wams) of  stone  or  wood,  till  a  small  sur&ce  of  land,  and  possess  some  filming 
stock. 

The  wandering  tribes  on  the  north  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  rirer 
Saguenaj  to  the  Atlantic,  may  nnmber  2,500  souls.  They  are  chiefly  Montagnais. 
There  are  besides,  on  the  same  side  of  the  flood,  above  Saguenay,  the  Bullet-heads 
(T6tes-de-Boules)  the  Algonquins  of  Three  Rivers,  tiie  Nipissings,  the  Ottawas, 
the  Mistassins,  and  the  Naskapis ;  all  these  tribes,  scattered  among  tiie  Lauen* 
tian  highlands,  are  wanderers ;  and  the  estimated  number  of  the  savages  to  the 
south  of  the  Saguenay,  is  2,S00  souls  in  all.  They  are  of  Montagnais  con- 
sanguinity. 

The  Kipissings,  the  Algonqidns,  and  the  Iroquois  of  Two  Mountains,  reckon 
884  souls ;  the  Abenaquis  of  St  Francis,  387 ;  those  of  B^cancour,  172 ;  the 
Hurons  of  Jeune-Lorette,  282 ;  the  Amalekites  of  Green  River,  171 ;  but  these 
are  numerous  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Micmacs,  of  Reetigouche,  number  478 
souls. 

If  we  turn  our  regards  to  Upper  Canada,  we  find  ia  Walpoie  Island,  foot  of 
river  Ste.  Claire,  800  or  900  Indians,  half  of  them  Chippawas,  the  other  moiety 
Powtowatamis ;  in  the  Ecart6  Channel  and  at  Ste.  Claire,  nearly  600  aborigines 
of  divers  tribes ;  in  Manitoulin  Island,  1220  souls ;  and  scattered  on  the  northern 
lake-board  of  Huron  and  Superior,  sundry  tribes,  the  numbers  in  whieh  it 
would  be  hard  to  estimane,  but  they  are  very  smidl  relatively  to  the  extent  of 
the  territories  which  they  occupy. 

There  may  be  some  more  points  of  the  vast  superficies  of  Canada,  where  there 
are  other  aboriginal  families  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoidg  enumeration, 
but  they  are  gradually  disappearing  as  civilization  progresses.  Moreover,  the 
mountain  chain  known  as  the  Laurentides,  will  serve  them,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  as  an  asylum ;  especially  the  highland  region  neighboring  the  lower  flood 
and  gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 
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botfy  dwisg  the  war,  ft  eiroizmstaiioe  unpanMed  in  modem  militaiy 
ftimals.  Genoral  Oornwallis^  who  ocwunanded  in  cliifif,  being  ill,  General 
O'Hara  it  was  who  led  the  royal  troope  in  defiling  before  their  oaptors* 
He  wished  to  ddlivw  his  Bwwd  to  Koohambeao,  bat  the  hitter  refused  to 
aooept  it;  and  pointing  to  Washington,  said,  that  as  the  French  were 
axudUaaries  only  in  the  country,  it  was  to  the  American  generalissimo  he 
most  present  it^  and  reoeiye  orders  fixmi.* 

The  British  people  were  astounded  by  intdligenee  of  the  battle  of 
YorktewB,  and  bent  under  the  violence  of  the  wai^etorm.  The  house  of 
OMunons,  which  had  promised  the  king,  three  months  before,  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Tigor,  presented  an  address,  voted  almoet 
tmanimously,  praying  that  he  would  bring  about  a  peace.  A  resolution 
wns  passed  also»  tiutt  whosoerer  should  counsel  a  perseverance  in  hostili* 
ties,  would  be  dedaied  an  enemy  to  Idng  and  -country.f  These  votes 
kd  to  the  dissolution  of  Lord  North's  cabinet,  in  March  1782,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Beckingham,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  r^ugnance,  was 
diaiged  to  form  a  new  administration. 

€)eneral  Garleton  came  to  replace  General  Glmton  as  chief  of  the 
British  northern  army.  He  brought  to  Quebec  news  of  the  approaching 
peace.  The  n^godations  were  opened  in  Paris,  at  the  intermediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  3rd  Sept.,  1783,  vwas  signed  the 
memoraMe  treaty  by  which  Oreat  Britain  recognised  the  independence  of 
tibe  United  States;  Europe,  at  the  same  time,  receivung  into  the  comity 
€i  nations  the  earliest-formed  power  of  the  new  world.  All  the  territory 
whidi,  after  tiie  conquest  of  Canada,  had  been  detached  from  that 
oonntry  to  aggrandise  the  neighboring  colonies,  was  reclaimed  by  the 
Americans,  and  ceded  by  the  British.  By  this  ceerion,  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  feund  themselves  thinly  separated,  by  but  a  few 
leagves'  interspace,  from  the  American  frontiers;  and  Canada  lost,  along 
with  ike  posts  yielded  up  to  the  United  States,  a  great  part  of  the  lucra* 
live  traffic  hitherto  maintained  with  the  savages  of  the  west  More  than 
a  mcHcty  of  the  Canadians  settled  in  the  outer  territories,  became  citisens 
of  America,  ^thoat  ceasing  to  be  French  in  qorit;  and  Detroit,  their 
cliief  locality,  ceased  to  be  a  British  settlement 

By  this  abridgment  of  territory,  Canada  lost  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
nei^boring  higUands,  a  country  of  varied  surface,  intersected  with 
lakes,  rivers,  d^es,  and  other  natural  obstacles — the  whole  constituting  a 
territorial  bulwaric  for  the  frontier  of  whichever  nation  possessed  it 

•  Memoir  of  the  Goont  de  S^gnr. 

t  No  such  resolation,  we  believe,  was  ever  proposed  in  Britain ;  certainly  none 
sudi  was  passed  fai  either  house  of  Parliaments^. 
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Daring  five  campaigns,  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  armies,  fonr  or  five 
times  more  numerous  than  ours,  were  wasted  in  that  ragged  region 
daring  the  seven  years'  war,  and  in  the  same  locality  did  Booigoyne  find 
the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  which  led  to  his  discomfiture. 
The  treaty  of  Paris,  by  fixing  the  Canadian  frontier  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlain,  approximated  the  American  outposts  to  the  entrance  of  the 
spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  Montreal,  which  has  an  extent  of  40  leagoee 
every  way,  and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  our  country.  This  arrange- 
ment recovered,  on  that  side,  the  natural  defences  of  the  province,  and 
lefl  Montreal  exposed  at  all  limes  to  the  assaults  of  the  Americans ;  but 
more  especially  since  the  disappearance  of  the  forests  which  screened  it 
till  the  epoch  of  1812.  But  Britain  righteously  suffered  herself  from 
the  privations  she  willed  to  inflict  on  the  Canadians,  by  annexing  a  great 
part  of  their  country  to  the  older  British  colonies,  after  the  peace  of  1763. 
She  was  fain  therefore,  to  locate,  in  the  northern  r^on  of  Canada,  the 
American  royalists  who  were  expelled  by  their  republican  compatriots. 
More  than  25,000  of  the  former  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Upper 
Canada.  Many  Acadians,  likewise,  came  to  settle  in  Canada,  upon 
the  sea-board  of  the  Laurentian  Qulf ;  preferring,  says  M.  Lebrun,  a 
monarchic  colony  of  French  origin  and  habitudes,  to  an  Anglo-American 
republic.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  emigration,  that  the  Smith,  Scott, 
and  Stewart  families  came  and  established  themselves  on  the  margin  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  scions  of  whom  were  afterwards  destined  to  fill  leading 
places  in  the  Canadian  magistracy. 

The  peace  procured,  withal,  two  advantages  for  this  country ;  for  it 
put  an  end  to  the  military  system  prevailing  before,  and  accelerated  the 
establishment  of  representative  government.  In  terms  of  a  direction  by 
the  British  ministry,  the  law  of  habeas  corpus  was  introduced,  after  a 
long  discussion,  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance  by  the  l^slative  council ; 
which  was  the  last  document  signed  by  Qeneral  Haldimand,  before 
demitting  his  gubernatorial  functions  to  his  successor  (H.  Hamilton)  in 
1785. 

The  departing  governor  was  not  destitute  of  sensitiveness :  this  caused 
him  to  suffer  from  the  isolation  to  which  his  own  stem  temper,  suspicious 
and  vindictive  disposition,  confined  him  amidst  a  community  which  he  had 
alienated.  Detested  by  every  one,  he  knew  the  fact,  and  solicited  a  recall, 
during  two  years,  before  he  lefti.  "  Although  he  had  been  depicted," 
says  the  baroness  de  Riedsnel,  "  as  a  man  of  an  intractable  character, 
we  treated  him  with  sincerity  and  frankness ;  which  pleased  him  all  t^ 
more,  that  he  had  rarely  met  with  persons  who  did  the  like."  In  truth, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  place  to  his  account  all  the  rigors  which  he  employed. 
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Qood  intents  are  recognizable,  on  liis  part,  through  mnch  of  what  he  did ; 
his  chief  aim  really  being,  to  preserve  Canada  as  a  British  dependency. 
We  mnst,  aboye  all,  admit,  that  to  him  were  due  the  first  modifications  of 
British  polity  in  favor  of  the  Canadians,  although  the  result  of  the 
American  revolution  was  yet  more  effective  in  bringing  about  beneficial 
changes.  It  was  he  who  recommended  conservation  of  the  territory 
situated  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  United  States  frontiers ;  and 
caused  Lord  Sidney,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Lord  North,  to  adopt,  in 
1784,  the  right  view  of  this  matter.  Haldimand's  error  was,  ei^aggera- 
ting  the  spirit  of  the  olden  system  of  French  colonial  administration ; 
for  the  judicious  exercise  of  absolute  power  demands,  perhaps,  more 
talent  than  is  needful  for  wielding  balanced  powers.  Now  that  we 
retrospectively  view  Haldimand's  leaden  tyranny  without  prejudice,  now 
that  we  discern  what  was  his  master  thought,  few  of  us  perhaps  will  refrise  to 
pardon  him  for  his  rough  but  honest  absolutism,  out  of  r^ard  for  his 
efforts  to  preserve  intact  a  portion  of  the  soil  reclaimed  by  aliens,  which 
had  been  gained  to  civilization  by  our  ancestors. 

His  administrative  troubleis  did  not  terminate  with  his  administration, 
which  lasted  six  years.  Several  of  those  persons  he  had  incarcerated 
followed  him  to  England,  and  cited  him  before  the  British  tribunals. 
No  sooner  was  Du  Calvet  liberated,  than  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
demanded  justice  against  Haldimand,  from  the  home  authorities.  In  an 
audience  with  the  ministry,  he  solicited  his  recall,  in  order  to  bring  him 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  of  law,  preparatory  to  a 
prosecution.  As  this  would  have  created  a  public  scandal,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  who  appointed  him,  the  ministers  first  put  off  Du  Calvet 
with  evasions,  and  then  ceased  to  attend  to  his  representations.  He 
however,  as  energetic  as  indefatigable,  published  a  volume  of  letters, 
addressed  to  the  king,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  ministry,  and  to  the 
Canadians,  bearing  the  tide,  "  Appeal  to  the  Justice  of  the  State,"  copies 
of  ^diich  he  profusely  scattered  about  both  in  Britain  and  Canada. 
These  letters,  couched  in  a  fervid  style,  and  violent  in  tone,  manifested 
the  proud  and  independent  spirit  of  their  writer.  Du  Calvet  therein 
skilfully  identified  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  public,  and  expressed 
hard  truths,  to  the  discredit  of  the  government,  which  few  malcontents 
in  the  colony  would  have  dared  to  utter  above  their  breath.  Among  the 
outbursts  of  his  rude  eloquence,  we  find  exclamations  instinct  with 
feelings  of  national  pride,  and  marked  by  a  noble  indignation.  "  How 
Bad  a  thing  it  is  to  be  yanquished !"  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  our 
brothers'  blood,  shed  in  the  field  of  battle,  yet  cries  to  us  from  the  ground ; 
but  bodily  irounds,  however  deep,  will  heal  in  time.    It  is  the  constant 
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pressQfe  of  the  netor^s  hand  wImd  tiie  giniggk  is  onKrj'''4liat  i»  Ae 
^iron'  whieh' enters  the  sodf  and  to  be«mie  the  bondmen  of  another 
race,  itself  liTing  in  fteedom,  is  the  most  intolerable  part  of  o«r  &te. 
Can  it  be  Aat  our  sbekneee  in  not  hddii^  ovt  longer  against  tmar  eon- 
qaerorSy  has  merited  their  eootempt,  as  onr  first  earnest  eftrts  ia  shnn- 
ning  the  joke  excited  their  ire  f  It  was  not  alone  to  resistlesB  m^t  we 
owed  onr  undoing:  the  diTisions  among  oar  diief  ^Mbnders  beeame  the 
most  efficient  means  for  onr  prostration  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Oiff 
fall  there  was  deadly  indeed,  bnt  not  final :  we  rose  again  next  year, 
staggeringly  it  may  be,  and  dealt  onr  enemies  a  damaging  blow  in  partii^, 
—on  the  same  blood-stained  fidd  too;  thus  clearing  ear  repotation  at  least 
from  an  imputation  that  otherwise  might  hare  been  hnmdlied  at  ns,  of 
being  deficient  in  die  military  spirit  inherent  to  our  race." 

After  depictnig  in  sombre  tints,  the  tyrannical  system  under  whiA 
the  country  was  groaning,  he  oontrasted  the  eondmt  of  the  IMtiah  ralesB 
in  a  conquered  d^wndenoy,  with  tiiat  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  gover- 
nor of  the  Windward  Idands,  Frendi  West  Indies,  who  in  1778,  look 
from  tiie  British  St  Ohristqpher's,  St  Eustatia,  and  Dnninioa,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  a  kindness  which  called  forth  their  grateM  aeknow* 
kdgments.  Bererting  to  his  own  wrongs,  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
persecutions  he  had  endured ;  denoun^g  the  corruptions  of  his  judges, 
who,  during  his  im}»isonm6nt,  found  means  to  strip  him  of  a  great  part 
of  his  fortune,  by  depriving  him,  through  denials  <^  justice,  of  tiie  ordi- 
nary means  of  defence,  and  allowing  the  gOTcmor  to  intimidate  him  by^ 
taking  a  place  on  the  b^eh  bemde  the  proper  judges  in  the  cause, 
contrary  to  legal  usage,  and  even  to  common  decency:  finaHy,  after 
intimating  that  a  great  number  of  his  compatriots  were  still  exposed  to 
the  like  treatment,  he  completed  his  picture  of  the  goyemment,  Uie  most 
striking  traits  in  which  were,  despotic  action  in  its  chief,  senrilitf  and 
adulation  in  his  ftmotionaries,  malversations  of  the  latter  to  gratify  the 
ruler  or  to  serve  party  interests;  constant  violations  of  the  act  of  1774 ; 
reftisak  to  call  into  operation  the  colony's  olden  jurisprudence,  &o.  In 
condusion  he  reclaimed  the  establishment  of  eonstttntional  government, 
founded  on  the  following  bases : — 

1.  Conservation  of  the  Frendi  dvil  laws. 

2.  Extension  of  the  English  habeas  corpus  act  to  Oanada. 

3.  Trial  (criminal)  by  jury. 

4.  Permanent  office  (ifuanovdbiliti)  for  the  legislative  counciBorB, 
judges,  and  even  ordinary  legal  functionaries ;  or  so  long  as  no  misoon- 
duot  in  plaoe  were  both  ohaigdd  and  proved  against  tiiNn. 
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6.  The  governor  to  be  Botgeet,  ilie  iame  es  othecB,  to  tlie  lavs  of  the 
pfovinee. 

6»  Oxeeiioii  €i  en  eleetiTO  asBemUy. 

7.  BeoognitioB  of  siz  members,  to  ait  in  parliament  aa  repreeentatiTea 
of  Oanada;  three  for  the  district  of  Qnebee,  and  three  for  that  of 
Montreal. 

&  Freedom  of  eonaoieBee ;  no  man  to  be  deprived  of  bia  political 
rigbta  on  aoeoont  of  hia  religions  belief.* 

9.  Reform  of  the  local  judicature ;  restoration  of  ihe  supreme  conneiL 

10.  Oreation  <^  a  provincial  military  estaWshment ;  fiNmiatbn  of  a 
Canadian  regiment  composed  of  two  battalions. 

11.  Liberty  of  ^e  press. 

12.  Oolkges  for  ihe  education  o£  yonth ;  employment  of  the  Jesuits 
in  thiff  wori^t  conformably  to  their  primitiye  deatination.    Parochial 


13»  Naturalisation  of  the  Canadians,  so  aa  to  endow  them  with 
ftritiah  rights,  and  entitle  them  to  vindicate  tiie  same  in  every  part  of  the 
empire. 

These  elements  of  a  constitution,  more  liberal  than  that  accorded  in 
1791,  sufficiently  manifost  the  views  of  the  author.  They  are  even  of  a 
Bore  advanced  character  than  those  adopted  by  the  partisans  of  minis- 
terial responsibility  at  the  present  time.  In  prqming  that  the  governor, 
general  should  be  made  amenable  to  our  laws,  Bu  Calvet  wished  to  divest 
the  home  government  of  a  power  he  considered  dangerous.  But  it  is 
only  in  our  own  day  that  the  judges  have  become  irremovaUe,  or  that  we 
have  had  public  sohods  in  all  the  parishes.  As  for  the  proposed  admission 
of  Canadian  representatives  to  the  British  parliament,  the  small  number 
ef  such  therein  present  at  any  given  moment  (of  interest  to  Canada) 
would  have  had  little  influence  on  the  polity  of  an  evil-disposed  cabinet ;  . 
and  an  innovation  like  this  on  the  British  constitution  might  have  had 
neonvenient,  not  to  say  undesiderable  results,  for  increased  presence 
of  our  M.P.S.  among  those  of  the  mother  country  would  have  had  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  growing  numbers  of  the  colonists.  The  example  of 
ancient  Rome,  whose  decline  and  fall  were  (remotely)  due  to  extonc^hg . 
citiienship  to  the  other  Italian  populations,  X  is  not  encouraging  for  a 
metropolitan  government  to  adopt  (or  carry  further)  a  similar  system : 

*  M.  da  Calvet  was  a  French  Protestant  His  nationality  and  religions  belief 
perhaps  stood  in  the  waj  of  his  finding  friends  in  either  camp.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  he  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  Intelligence :  he  was  most  cmelly  nsed.-^0^ 

t  This  speaks  well  for  the  proposer's  liberal  feeling,  as  a  Oalvinist.-^t. 

t  HovTia^niia :  Orandeur  it  D4cadene$  da  JZosumm,  eh,  IX. 
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unless,  indeed,  the  colonies  so  to  be  represented  were  both  feeble  at  the  iimBy 
and  never  likely  to  become  redoubtable  to  the  mother  country. 

Du  Calvet's  book  was  published  in  London  in  1784.  It  procured  for 
its  author  many  partisans  in  Britain,  men  who  otherwise  evinced  great 
devotedness  to  the  constitutional  cause  of  Canada,  and  greatly  hdped  to 
obtain  for  us  representative  legislature.* 

General  Haldimand  left  the  administration  of  the  province  to  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Hamilton,  one  of  the  moderate  members  of  the  legislative 
council.  The  latter  was  replaced,  next  year  (1786)  by  Colonel  Hope; 
but  who,  very  soon  afterwards,  had  to  give  way  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  re- 
appointed governor,  after  having  been  called  to  the  peerage  wiUi  l^e  title 
of  Lord  Dorchester,  who  landed  at  Quebec  in  the  month  of  October,  along 
with  the  ex-attorney  general  of  New  York,  Mr.  Smith,  now  come  to 
Canada  as  chief-justice  of  the  province.  His  lordship  was  invested  with 
the  title  and  functions  of  governor-general  of  all  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America.  On  resuming  the  reins  of  power,  he  found  the  country 
much  agitated  on  the  question  of  constitutional  government.  The  l^islative 
council  had  fallen  into  general  disfavor,  and  its  submissiveness  to  orders 
from  head-quarters  increased  daily  the  number  of  its  enemies.  Mr. 
Finlay  and  another  couiicillor,  who  had  manifested  some  indications  of  a 
spirit  of  independence,  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  disquietude,  and 
sought  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the  re-constituted  governor  by  the 
most  humiliating  professions  of  repentance.f  Allsopp  had  been  expelled 
from  the  council. 

Peace  was  no  sooner  proclaimed,  than  the  British  parliament  was  flooded 

•  Du  Calvet  was  in  France  during  the  year  1783.  He  saw  Franklin  in  Paris, 
then  resident  ambassador  for  the  United  States,  and  asked  his  aid  in  obtaining 
payment  from  the  Congress  for  the  equipments  he  furnished  to  the  Americans, 
as  already  stated.  He  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  health,  undermined 
by  incarceration  in  Canadian  prisons,  and  his  advanced  age,  would  not  allow 
of  bis  proceeding  to  the  States,  and  proffering  his  claim  personally.     Franklin 

,  transmitted  his  papers  to  the  Congress. — Letter  from  Franklin  to  the  President 
of  the  Congress  dated  "  Passy  (near  Paris),  Nov.  Ist,  1783  j"  in  the  collected 
Works  of  Benjamin  Frankliny  yo\,  X. 

t  Finlay  was  deputy  postmaster-general  in  America  after  1784. — "Let  me 
once  more  repeat,"  wrote  this  gentleman,  "  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  shall  have  no 
cause  to  be  displeased  with  me :  my  duty  is  to  be  with  the  government :  it  is 
every  honest  man's  business  to  assist  the  ruling  powers,  far  more  a  well-meaning 
councillor."     Letter  from  H.  Finlay  to  Governor  Skeene,  dated  Aug.  8,  1786. 

— "  Letter  which  I  wrote  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  which  I  stated  my  conjecture 
touching  the  cause  of  his  displeasure,  and  expressed  my  sorrow  for  having 
nnintentionally  offended  his  Excellency."    Letter  to  Mr.  Todd,  secretary  of  the 

f  General  Post  Office,  London. 
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with  petitions  from  Canada.  Those  first  presented  (in  1783),  and  signed 
by  the  old  and  new  colonists — namely,  bearing  British  and  Canadian  sig- 
natures together — ^were  taken  to  England  by  three  deputies,  Messrs. 
Adh^mar,  Powell,  and  Delisle.  The  petitioners  reclaimed,  in  general  terms, 
frill  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  the  quality  of 
British  subjects ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  a  number  of  the  parties  was,  to 
obtain  the  introduction  of  the  law  of  habeas  corpus.  A  demand  was  made, 
in  fine,  that  all  the  people  of  Canada,  without  distinction  of  race  or  reli- 
gion, and  whateyer  might  be  the  form  of  our  administrative  government, 
should  be  invested  with  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  as 
tiiose  appertaining  to  Britons  in  every  region  of  the  world.  These  ^rms 
being  interpreted  in  a  more  general  sense  by  the  constitutionalists,  the 
legislative  body  set  about  protesting,  in  1784,  against  the  proposed  inno- 
vation of  an  elective  assembly ;  and  M.  de  St.  Luc  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  king,  thanking  his  Majesty  for  his  protection 
of  Canada  during  the  American  revolutionary  war,  and  praying  that  he 
would  maintain  intact  the  government  of  1774.*  Mr.  Grant  opposed  the 
drawing  up  of  such  an  address,  and  proposed  rather  that  a  committee 
should  be  nominated  to  prepare  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciple, but  his  motion  was  disapproved  of  by  several  of  the  other  British 
councillors.  "  All  things  taken  into  account,"  said  Finlay,  "  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  our  having  a  legislative 
assembly  in  the  present  state  of  the  country ;  for  the  old  subjects  of  the 
king,  namely  those  British-bom,  would  have  no  chance  of  being  elected  by 
people  of  the  French-Canadian  race."  After  a  long  disctlssion,  Grant's 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  St.  Luc's  address  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
about  two-thirds,  the  number  of  votes  being  17.  Messrs.  Levesque  and 
De  L^ry,  who  were  in  the  minority,  entered  written  protests  against 
ihe  decision. 

The  council-r^strar  was  directed  to  lay  the  address  at  his  Majesty's 
feet,  and  use  his  efforts  to  secure  a  continuation  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion. A  Jesuit  named  Koubaud,  who  had  been  in  Quebec  as  it  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Governor  Murray,  but  was  now  resident  in  London,  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Canadian  anti-constitutionalists,  and 
menaced  some  functionaries  with  the  resentment  of  Carleton.  This  per- 
son, who  had  aooess  to  the  ministry,  or  some  of  its  supporters,  could  have 
somewhat  moderated  their  ardor.  Anyhow,  the  address  was  well  received 
by  the  minbtry — a  thing  of  course,  however ;  for  the  governor,  and  a 
majority  of  the  council,  did  not  move  a  step  in  an  affair  so  important,  with- 
out first  anticipating  the  assent,  formal  or  tacit,  of  the  colonial-office.  The 
*  Ifinates  of  the  Legislative  Goancil. 
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miiu8ter8y  who  thooght  tbut  the  tiiite  fiv  gnnftbg  %  free  govenuMnt  itm 
not  yet  oome,  gaye  in,  therefore,  to  the  ykmu  of  the  kf^elaitiTe  oovneB. 
Lord  Sidney  went  to  far  as  to  aay,  wkik  aeqniaBang  in  the  introdtao- 
tion  of  the  law  of  habeas  ocnrpna,  that  he  wae  oonnneed  all  other  res- 
trietions  proposed  to  be  pat  on  the  ezeootave  of  the  eolonj,  woild  be  to 
its  detriment ;  and  that  Ihoee  who  demanded  an  eleotiTe  assnnbfy,  trial  by 
jury,  and  irremo?ability  of  the  jndges,  were  ill-dispoied  penolli^  whoi*^ 
loyalty  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  donbtfoL 

Despite  snoh  obserrations  (from  men  high  in  plaoe),  diaousioBS  regard- 
ing forms  of  goyemment  were  still  warmly  maintained  in  Canada.  In 
1784,  pnWo  meetings  on  the  snbjeot  were  holden  in  QnebeoLand  Montreal, 
and  new  petitions  were  sent  thenoe  to  London,  to  demand^-this  time  ia 
a  formal  and  precise  mannw — an  eleotiye  assembly,  a  oonnoil  of  iHisabr- 
ied  members,  the  extension  of  British  jnriq»radenoe  to  parts  beyond  the 
jnrisdiotions  of  Quebeo  and  Montreal  (the  only  two  distriots  then  regnlailj 
organised),  and  trial  by  jury  in  oiyil  oases. 

These  demands  raised  up  a  formidable  <^>po8ttien.  Gonnter-petttiiOM^ 
signed  by  more  than  4,000  persons  were  sent  to  Britain  depreoatiBg  an 
assent  to  the  demands  expressed  in  the  for^gmng.  It  is  plain,  4herefeM| 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Canadians,  at  that  time,  wore  in  fiifor 
of  a  free  government ;  while  the  remainder,  adhering  to  olden  op 
on  the  subject,  were  formally  opposed  to  its  introdnotion.  The  < 
for  an  elective  assembly  was  renewed  in  1785.  Certain  London 
chants,  trading  to  Canada,  jHresented  a  memorial  in  favor  of  that  i 
to  the  ministry.  This  application,  in  its  terms,  went  much  fartim  than 
those  expressed  in  the  petitions  of  the  Canadian  liberals ;  since  it  aaonmed 
that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  desired  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  England,  and  ruled  in  perfect  aceordance  with  the  prindpies  of ' 
the  British  coostitution.  Amidst  this  conflict  of  parties,  ihe  private  mfer- 
mation  which  reached  London  from  the  colony,  scared  only  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  of  the  ministry.  Thus  even  the  most  moderate  cmglifien 
wrote,  that  it  would  be  imposnble  to  find  enough  of  men  in  the  countvy 
fit  to  represent  the  people  in  a  legislative  assembly ;  that  all  the  Canadians 
oared  much  to  preserve  were,  their  religion  and  their  accustomed  laws  of 
succession  to  property ;  and  aft^  havng  recommended,  with  expreesioos 
of  regret,  the  subjugation  of  a  people  to  another  nation,  the  petitionen 
oonc^uded  by  suggesting,  that  the  British  portion  of  the  population  dionld^ 
have  representatives  in  the  house  of  commons— a  measure  more  preferaUe 
by  far  tiian  constituting  a  local  legislature,  with  members  composed  <^  and 
elected  by  French  Canadians  t     As  regarded  the  religious  aspect  of.  the 
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sal^eet^  M.  AAteur  fomid  iib%  miautary  stall  opposed  to  the  indactbn  of 
( bom  UBder  the  dominatioii  ci  the  Bourbons.  The  colcmial-offiee 
essed  with  %  notion  that  it  was  possible  and  fitting  to  discredit 
the  Oanadian  ehnreh,  by  choosing  hierarohs  for  it  throngh  whom  it  might 
be  directed  under  ministerial  inspirations.  The  Dominican  Taylor,  and 
a  Beodlet  nained  Kildar,  men  iafiynotts  to  thdr  debaucheries,  1^^ 
of  10  beii^  proper  subjects  finr  placing  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Canada. 
In  March,  1785,  M.  Adhdmar  presented  a  memorial  to  the  ministan, 
demonstrating  that  the  Canadians  mi^t  choose  priests  for  th«oiselyeS| 
without  the  state  incurring  any  danger  thereby ;  but,  finding  that  the 
Britidi  people  cherished  prejudices  against  everything  French  and  caittiolie 
reoommended  the  Canadian  deigy  to  join  with  the  people  in  demanding 
a  T^reaentatiye  goyemment.  Hence  it  was  that,  in  1792,  M.  de  Bedard, 
superior  of  the  Seminary,  and  M.  Plessls,  pariah  priest  of  Quebec,  figured 
10  members  of  the  constitutional  assembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  ministry  resolved  to  institute  a  new  inquest  to 
ooQeet  infiwmation  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  colony.  L(Nrd  Dorchea- 
tor  re-entered  on  offioe  with  ord^*B  to  this  effect.  During  twenty-six  years^ 
Canada  had  been  subjected  to  three  several  systems  of  government;  all 
which,  though  di&ring  in  name,  perfectly  resembled  each  other  in  tyran- 
ny,  and  in  the  disorders  they  gave  rise  to.  The  legislative  council  was 
divided  into  several  committees,  charged  to  inquire  regarding  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  condition  of  the  militia,  roads,  agriculture,  the 
amount  of  population,  state  of  trade,  police,  and  education ;  each  commit- 
tee to  make  a  separate  report  on  the  subjects  referred  to  it  As  most  of 
the  committees  were  composed  of  British  members,  the  Canadians  had  no 
hopes  of  any  good  arising  for  themselves  from  investigations  conducted  by 
men  whom  they  believed  to  be  hostile  to  their  laws  and  nationality.* 
Their  su^oions  were  especially  raised  when  they  took  note  of  the  dioice 
made  of  witnesses  to  be  examined.  They  knew  well  that  the  governor, 
laeutenant-govemor  Hope,  the  president  of  the  council,  and  judges 
Mabane  and  Fraser,  were  favorable  to  maintaining  the  ancient  laws ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  opposite  party,  directed  b  f  ohief-justioe  Smith, were 
in  a  minority. 

•  The  cooneil,  at  this  time,  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  Colonel 
Hope,  lientenant-govemor,  William  Smith,  chief-jnstioe ;  Sir  John  Johnson, 
superintendent-general  of  sarages ;  Sir  Charles  de  Li  vandidre,  chief  superin- 
tendent of  highways;  Chevalier  Ptoot^  de  Belestre,  superintendent  of  roads; 
B.  A.  de  Bouoherrllle,  inspector  of  roads ;  Hugh  Finlaj,  postmaster-general ; 
Henry  Caldwell,  receiver-general ;  William  Qr&nt,  deputy  receiTer-general ; 
Sannel  Holland,  snrveyor-general ;  John  Collins,  deputy  surveyor-general ;  and 
ffir  Qeorge  Bamall,  provincial  seoretaiy. 
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Smith,  in  "oontradiotion  to  the  opinion  of  Maseres,*  maiDtained  that 
the  English  laws  had  been  introduced  in  terms  of  divers  parliameDtary 
statutes;  that  the  act  of  1774  was  not  sufficient  to  revoke  thoee  laws; 
that  thej  ought  to  be  followed  for  idl  suits  between  British  clients,  just 
as  French  laws  were  had  recourse  to  by  Canadians ;  and  that  when  a 
Gansolian  and  a  Briton  were  at  law,  the  olden  jurisprudence  was  to  rule 
if  the  chose  in  action  were  of  the  nature  of  real  estate,  but,  when 
relating  to  merchantable  produce,  the  English  law  ought  to  determine  the 
case.  He  alleged,  likewise,  that  the  Royal  Instructions,  issued  to  the 
governor  several  years  before,  and  which  recommended  the  introductioa 
of  Bbglish  law,  might  be  legally  followed. 

The  members  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  Judge  Mabane  amongrt 
them,  maintained  that  the  French  laws  were  in  force  for  Canada ;  that 
the  ordinance  of  1785  introduced  English  commercial  jurisprudence  only 
80  far  as  leading-up  evidence  went ;  and  then  even  the  French  commeroia} 
code,  (meaning  the  ordinance  of  1682),  ruling  in  the  colonial  courts 
under  the  French  domination,  continued  in  vigor  in  right  of  the  Quebec 
act,  which  restored  to  the  Canadians  their  ancient  laws.  Mabane  added, 
that  the  American  (expatriated)  royalists,  and  inmiigrants  from  Britain, 
by  settling  in  the  colony,  had  by  that  very  act  acknowledged  their  voluntaiy 
adhesion  to  the  legal  ^stem  therein  existing, — in  other  words,  to  French 
laws,  which  alone,  except  in  criminal  cases,  subsisted  of  right  in  the 
colony. 

The  majority  of  the  council,  which  coincided  in  those  opinions,  had 
already  declared  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  the  state  to  follow 
the  directions  given  in  the  Royal  Instructions.  Carleton,  long  before, 
adopted  like  sentiments.  He  even  had,  during  his  first  administradon, 
grave  differences  with  Judge  Livius,  Smith's  predecessor,  and  the  royal 
privy  council ;  the  latter  (it  may  be  observed  by  the  way)  ever  having 
had  strong  anglifying  tendencies  in  l^al  matters,  as  in  all  oilers. 

*  Maseres  said  that  the  proclamation  of  1764  sufficed  not  to  abrogate  the 
laws  of  the  colony,  and  that  an  act  of  parliament  alone  conld  change  them: 
'^  If  these  arguments  against  the  king  being  singly,  without  the  parliament,  the 
legislator  of  the  province,  are  just,  it  will  follow  of  course  that  all  the  ordin- 
ftnces  hitherto  passed  in  this  proTince  are  null  and  roid,  as  being  founded  at 
best  (for  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  thej  have  not  eren  this  foundation)  upon 
the  king's  single  authority.  And  if  so,  then  the  great  ordinance  of  1 7th  of 
September,  1764,  by  which  the  French  laws  were  abolished,  and  the  laws  of 
England  introduced  in  their  stead,  will  be  void  among  the  rest:  and,conM- 
quentlj  the  French  laws  must,  by  virtue  of  the  first  maxim  above  laid  down,  be 
deemed  to  be  still  legally  in  force." — J.  plan  for  settling  the  Laws  and  the  Jdmvh 
iitration  of  Justice  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
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The  oommitiee  of  inquest  on  the  administration  of  justice  was  presided 
by  Smith,  who  caused  its  report  to  be  drawn  up,  as  much  as  he  could,  in 
aewrdance  with  his  opinions.  During  the  seisJbion,  this  councillor  initiated 
a  law-project  for  continuing  the  operation  of  the  ordinance  relative  to 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  matters;  hut,  always  led  away  by  his  prejudices 
against  the  French  laws,  he  had  introduced  some  clauses  which  tended 
to  destroy  a  part  of  thpse  same  laws.  All  the  Canadian  members,  and  a 
majority  of  the  British,  voted  against  Smith's  project,  and  brought 
forward  one  of  their  own.  The  merchants,  on  their  part,  opposed  the 
latter.  They  employed  an  advocate  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
oounoil,  who  brought  accusations  so  compromising  against  the  judges,  that 
tbe  council  thought  it  was  bound  to  present  an  address  to  the  governor, 
praying  that  he  would  institute  a  rigorous  public  inquiry  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  That  advocate  was  no  other  than  Attorney-general 
Monk.  He  was  superseded,  however,  in  his  functions,  afker  having 
brought  forward  his  accusations,  in  a  pleading  which  was  all  the  more 
telling,  from  the  home-thrusts  in  it  aimed  at  personages  present  at  its 
delivery,  which  they  were  unable  to  return  or  parry.  It  was  in  vain  he 
protested,  afterwards,  that  he  was  merely  a  mouth-piece  for  the  defendants 
(pppo9ants)  ;  that  he  only  performed  a  professional  duty,  which  was  to 
do  tiie  best  he  could  for  his  cHents.  None  doubted  that  he  had  given 
▼ent  to  what  he  personally  felt ;  and  the  parties  incriminatingly  attacked^ 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  punishing  him  at  once,  as  a  warning  against 
indulgence  in  such  plain-dealing  for  the  future. 

The  chief-justice,  as  head-commissioner,  opened  the  inquest  in  June, 
1787.  The  examinations  unveiled  all  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the 
court.  Several  citizens  deposed  that  they  had  often  seen  M.  de  EouviUe, 
when  drunk,  ascend  the  bench,  and  behave  disgracefully  in  the  seat  of 
justice ;  that  he  often  refused  to  hear  evidence,  saying  that  he  had  already 
seen  the  parties  outside  the  court,  &c.  Of  Judge  Eraser  it  was  testified, 
that  at  one  time,  in  order  to  nonsuit  a  client,  he  produced  a  letter  from 
a  party  interested  in  the  suit,  denying  certain  facts,  which  letter  he 
aocepted  for  evidence ;  that  in  another  cause  he  stopped  the  suit,  merely 
observing  that  he  knew  the  defendant,  and  that  he  was  a  man  quite 
incapable  of  doing  what  he  was  accused  of.  Judge  Southouse,  it  was 
proved,  owned  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Oallo-Canadian  jurisprudence 
(la  coutume  de  Paris) ;  that  he  decided  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  (self-complacently  calling  it  ''  equity  ") ;  while  ez- 
govemor  Haldimand,  by  taking  his  seat  on  the  judicial  bench,  in  the 
supreme  court,,  and  prompting  the  judges^  had  caused  M.  du  Calvet  to 
k)se  the  mim  of  £6,000. 
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Thk  inrmtigstma  Made  mt«if^  tfiat  iiM^ 
m  MOOTdanoe  with  tke  law  of  Ba^and,  wUb  the  Canadian  judges  wen 
guided  in  thdr  deeiaions  by  French  jnriqHrndence;  that  odien  agim, 
discarding  both  upcm  oooasion^  determined  eanaes  on  prindides  of '' natai^ 
equity,"  or,  it  mi^t  be,  in  oonfbrmity  with  their  own  interest  It  was 
proTed  that  the  eonrt  of  appeal  itmlf  evenly  Tiohted  the  direetiom 
exjnesslj  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1774;  and  M  back  on  ib»  rqjal 
inatnictions  gi^n  to  the  governors,  as  a  jnslifioation  for  deddii^  aeoofd- 
ing  to  Englidi  law  and  praetiee.  In  a  general  wi^,  tiie  fnnotionaiMB 
whose  doings  were  brought  to  Hght  hj  these  investigations,  attributed 
their  (alleged  undeserved)  disgrace  to  malicious  and  peijured  infermen; 
and,  more  especially,  that  it  originated  in  the  revengefuhiess  of  certain 
fhiudnlent  traders,  "  whom  they  (the  judges)  had  righteonsij  mnl<^  of 
£100,000  for  attempting  to  pass  th^  goods  without  paying  oustooB- 
dues."  The  judges  in  the  court  of  eommon  pleas,  Messrs.  Mabase, 
Panet,  and  Dunn,  threw  the  blame  of  whatever  appeared  to  be  oensurabie 
in  their  practice,  on  Chief-justice  Smith,  the  sworn  foe  alike  of  the  bm 
and  persons  of  the  Canadians.  A  partisan  functionary  he  was  indeed, 
who,  without  ceasing,  festered  differences  between  the  cdonists  and  the 
mother  country,  in  order  to  manifest  Mb  afEected  seal  for  her  interests, 
and  obtain  recognition  of  his  own  invaluaUe  services  I  On  the  ofter 
hand,  moved  by  an  evil  personal  animus  due  to  the  rejection  of  his  law- 
project  by  the  councU,  he  preferred  several  grave  accusations  against  tlie 
common  pleas'  judges  named  above,  which  they  had  to  rebut  in  presence 
ef  the  governor.  ^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  trade  merely  echoed  in  its  eondosiou 
the  opinions  of  those  merchants  whose  testimony  was  adduced.  Tbe 
latter  met  in  Quebec  and  at  Montreal,  and  agreed  upon  the  nature  of 
their  replies  to  anticipated  interrogations.  The  meidiants  examined, 
however,  did  not  confine  their  volunteered  testimony  to  the  proper  subjeeto 
they  were  consulted  upon ;  oolleotively,  expressing  their  opinions  as  to  the 
jurisprudence,  justice,  and  government  of  the  colony :  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  demand  the  entire  adoption  of  Engliidi  law  and 
practice,  including  trial  by  jury  in  all  eases,  English  oonveyanouig^ 
succession  to  property  real  and  personal,  &c.  *^  Our  tribunals,"  thej 
said,  ''as  at  present  constituted,  decide  aooording  to  no  uniform  system: 
some  rule  according  to  French  law,  others  follow  English  practice ;  theee, 
in  conformity  to  Roman  jurisprudence — those,  accordiD^  to  simple  eqahj* 
Judges  and  clients  have  recourse  to  one  or  the  other  system  just  as  their 
interest)  th^  sympathies,  or  their  caprices  direct"    Thus  Caaadiio 
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if  we  may  Mkife  Sir  James  Marrioti,  were  then  wont  to  invoke 
law,  whem  ihej  thoogkt  it  would  be  faTorable  to  them  in  any 
ae*  Tke  traders  ooasolted  on  the  oocaaion,  profited  by  it  to  solicit 
tka  coaoesBion  of  an  eleetiTe  assembly ;  in  justification  of  which  demand 
thej  referred  to  the  reasons  giyen  for  it  in  their  petition  of  1785. 

The  oommittee  of  trade  reported,  on  its  pftrt,  that  the  oonmieroial 
wilMSSoes  examined  had  treated  the  qaestion  of  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  province,  with  mnch  pn^ondity,  great  precision,  and  sound  judg- 
iBsnt:  they  also  recommended  the  governor  to  yield  attentive  regard  to 
tlie  eondusions  which  the  former  arrived  at. 

The  territorial  oommittee  expressed  its  disapproval  oi  feudal  tenures ; 
ViUeh  were  the  cause,  it  was  alleged,  of  Uie  colony  making  little  progress 
under  French  domination ;  and  suggested  ihat  they  should  be  superseded 
in  iKW9i  of  kndholding  by  "  free  and  common  soocage  \"  in  order  (it  was 
added)  to  retain  British  immigrants  in  the  province.  A  suggestion  was 
thrown  out^  also,  that  the  sdgniors  (feudal  landlords)  and  their  tenant 
VMsals  ought  to  be  yetjt^  wiUi  the  feeuliy  of  commuting  the  tenure  of 
their  lands,  so  as  to  hasten  a  total  change  (desiderated  by  the  committee) ; 
amd,  furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the  British  law  of  primogeniture  was 
recommended,  in  view  of  constraining  disinherited  younger  sons  to  settle 
Vfoa  new  domains.  '    * 

The  influence  of  the  chief-justace  made  itself  felt  in  the  last-named  com- 
Buttee  as  in  all  the  rest  Its  conclusions,  too,  were  supported  by  a  lead- 
ivg  memb^  of  the  Canadian  feudalry ;  namely,  Charles  Teriau  de  Lan- 
andidre,  knight  of  Saint-Louis,  aide-de  camp  of  the  governor,  and  inten- 
daai-general  of  hi^ways.  This  nobleman  was  a  person  of  cultivated 
■und ;  whp^  having  visited  Britain,  had,  no  question,  there  learned  to  oa^ 
euiaie.  His  sdgniories  had  an  area  of  nearly  35  square  leagues,  and  very 
Uttfe  of  thb  great  superficies  bsd  been  conceded  by  him  as  yet.  He  thus 
be«une  aware,  that  if  he  were  created  absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil,  he 
ni^t  sell  or  grant  his  lands  on  such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and 
that  if  he  thereby  must  perforce  renounce  his  feudal  dues, — such  as  ceng 
et  rtnU^  lod$  et  ventes,  droits  de  banaliU  et  dejuitice,* — ^he  would  recover 
his  losses  in  that  direction,  more  apparent  than  real,  by  the  rack-rents  he 
would  lay  upon  his  (so-called)  free  tenants.  Thus  when  Attorney-general 
Williams  was  consulted  by  the  governor  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  change 
firom  seigniorial  to  free  tenure,  he  shrewdly  remarked,  that  if  it  would  be' 
very  advantageous  to  the  feudal  kndholders,  it  must  needs  be  detrimental 
to  their  tenants. 

*  The  meaning  of  these  terms,  so  far  as  their  equivalents  can  be  found  in  the 
vernacular  of  an  early  enfranchiied  race,  we  have  added  elsewhere.— J. 
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The  report  of  the  territorial  committee,  none  the  leas,  wafl  followed  by 
a  law-project  founded  on  its  recommendations  in  that  regard.  As  soon 
as  this  became  publicly  kaown,  several  Canadians,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  de  Bonne,  Bedard,  and  de  St.  Ours,  made  representations  against 
the  proposed  measure  to  the  governor.  Thej  said  that  they  desiied 
nothing  so  much  as  the  well-beiug  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  were 
determined  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the  innovation  proposed,  which  would 
really  be  prejudicial  to  them  :  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
only  one  seignior  (M.  de  Lanaudi^re)  who  solicited  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  tenures ;  they  observed,  too,  that  his  replies  to  questions  put  to  him 
in  committee,  conveyed  insinuations,  not  entirely  justified  by  facts,  depre- 
catory of  the  seigniorial  system  established  in  Canada ;  that  in  hi^  res- 
ponses he  made  an  unfair  enumeration  of  "  humiliating  servitudes"  which 
(he  must  have  known)  had  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  or  even  been  sj^ 
cifically  abr<^ated  by  reformed  laws  introduced  to  the  colony ;  lastly,  the 
remonstrants  predicted,  that  the  seigniors,  become  absolute  proprietors  of 
immense  tracts  of  land,  would  be  able  to  subdivide  them  at  wiU,  and 
(almost  certainly)  concede  or  sell  portions  of  them  on  the  most  onerous 
conditions ;  thereby  depriving  husbandmen  of  the  right  (they  previously 
enjoyed)  of  obliging  their  lords  to  grant  them  holdings  en  roture,^ 

Thes^  representations  were  sustained  in  the  council  by  M.  Mabane,  the 
most  redoubtable  opponent  of  Smith,  and  with  such  effect  that  Lanaudi^re's 
project  proved  abortive.    . 

The  labors  of  the  committee  on  public  education,  were,  perhaps,  of  yd  . 
greater  importance,  as  affecting  the  future  interests  of  the  colony,  than 
those  of  all  the  others.  There  existed  in  Canada,  as  yet,  no  organized  system 
of  elementary  instruction  for  its  people.  Schools  were  to  be  found  nowhere 
outside  the  larger  towns ;  unless,  indeed,  we  give  that  name  to  a  few  classes 
opened  up  temporarily  here  and  there,  in  country  districts,  by  mendici|nt 
monks  in  their  rural  rounds ;  or,  haply,  a  gathering  of  children  by  some 
parish  priest,  friendly  to  letters,  who  imparted  to  them  the  first  principles 
of  grammar. 

The  Jesuits,  indeed,  gave  a  number  of  youths  a  solid  education  in  their 
college  at  Quebec ;  and  it  was  in  their  class-rooms  most  of  the  leading 
Canadians  were  trained  whose  names  figure  to  advantage  in  our  early  annals. 
But  that  establishment  existed  no  longer ;  and  but  for  the  seminaries^ 
which  extended  the  range  of  their  original  proper  functions  to  supply,  in 
part,  educational  deficiencies,  the  torch  of  science  would  have  been  all  but 

.  *  Mean  tenore ;  invillenage. 
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gftiiigaidied  amo^  tts.  But  institatioiis  fbr  training  boys  only,  and 
aeonlarized  so  fiir  merely  through  eoolesiastioal  doTotedness  and  munifi- 
eenee,  ill  supplied  the  large  educational  wants  eren  of  the  chief  towns ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  proyinoe  was  destitute  of  all  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Montreal  maintained,  from  the 
time  of  its  establii^mient)  a  school,  wherein  300  children  were  taught  iheir 
lettera  gratuitously.  The  high^hurch  authorities  {fabrique)  of  that  city 
Ind  also  a  pedagogium  (colUge)  pretty  well  frequented ;  in  which,  after 
1773,  the  belles-lettres  were  cultivated,  and  a  banning  made  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  English  language.  The  landed  gentry, 
too,  and  persons  of  substance,  of  the  district,  had  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
Quebec  to  oonstitute  professorships  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  The 
Seminary  of  that  city  rendered  then,  as  it  does  still,  eminent  seryices  to 
t^  cause  of  letters  in  the  colony.  The  bishop,  being  interrogated  on  this 
subject  before  tiie  committee  on  education,  testified  that  **  the  Seminary 
was  snpp(»rted  out  of  its  own  revenues,  the  employment  of  which  was  sub- 
imtted  to  episcopal  inspection;  the  bishop,  every  year,  examining  its 
aeoounts,  both  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  in  every  particular.  This 
fnindation,  according  to  its  original  titles,  was  bound  only  to  train  young 
men  intended  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  to  supply  a  succession  of  clergy 
fbr  the  diocese.  Nevertheless,  ever  since  the  Conquest,  the  Seminarists 
bore  charged  themselves,  voluntarily  and  gratuitously,  with  public  instruc- 
tkm.  Besides  theology,  their  professors  teach  the  classics,  rhetoric,  phil« 
osophy,  physios,  ge<^aphy,  arithmetic,  and  every  branch  of  mathematictd 
sei^aee.  From  the  Quebec  Seminary  there  issue  daily,  students  suited  to 
ervery  calling  and  profession,  all  capable  of  advancing  themselves,  and  not 
a  few  likely  to  do  honor  to  their  teachers  and  exalt  the  credit  of  their  coun- 
try. Of  such  were  once  M.  de  L^ry,  M.  de  Salaberry,  M.  Cugnet,  junior, 
tfid  M.  Desdiesneaux.  I  r^tdn  from  naming  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished clericals,  who  had  their  academic  training  in  our  Seminary." 

The  bishop  solicited  the  civil  authorities  to  dislodge  the  soldiery  bar- 
racked in  the  Jesuits'  college  buildings,  wherein  he  proposed  to  open  classes 
for  teaching  civil  law,  mathematics,  navigation,  &c.,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  founding  a  university  at  a  future  time ;  for,  as  yet,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  population  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  advisable 
Ibr  the  oobny  to  support  a  constituted  body  of  regular  professors.  "  There 
are,"  he  remarked,  "  four  towns  in  the  prorince ;  William-Henry,  now 
desolated ;  Three-Rivers,  which  hardly  merits  the  name  of  a  town.  There 
are  but  two  urban  communities  of  any  note,  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and 
I  in  them  Hbe  populations  are  but  scanty." 

18 
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The  episeopal  see  was  then  presided  over  by  M.  Hubert^  wlio  saeeeeded 
H.  d'Ea^  as  bishop  in  1788.  It  was  in  1784  that  M.  Briand,  thiovg^ 
advanoed  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  renounced  his  episoopal  fiinc(»)]i8, 
and  retired  into  the  Seminary.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  papal  seeretary,  wrote 
firom  Bome,  that  the  Holy  See  ooold  not  find  words  strong  enon^  to 
express  its  sense  of  his  meritorions  services  to  the  Chnrdi.  M.  d'Ea^ 
his  coadjutor,  then  become  bishop  of  Quebec,  was  inducted'Deoember  2. 
He,  in  turn,  had  chosen  for  coadjutor  M.  Hubert,  who  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Almyra  in  1785,  by  Pius  VI,  and  ^[»iscopally  oonseented  at 
Quebec  in  1786. 

The  coadjutor  (assistant  and  usuaUy  successor)  of  VL  Hubert  was  H. 
Bailly  de  Messein,  parish-priest  of  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  whose  after  con- 
duct stamped  him  for  a  man  unworthy  of  his  calling  and  rank.  He  had 
been  nominated,  by  the  reigning  pontiff,  in  1788,  bishop  of  Oapsa,  in  par- 
tCfms  infiddivm^  and  consecrated,  as  sudi,  at  Quebec,  in  1789.  The  com- 
mittee of  education  addressed  questions  on  that  subject  to  this  persoo. 
In  his  answers  he  affected  to  speak  in  satirical  disparagement  of  the  quali- 
ties of  M.  Hubert.  He  adverted  to  a ''  pastoral  letter  of  the  grand  mufli,'' 
by  way  of  throwing  ridicule  on  some  responses  of  the  bishop.  M.  Bailly 
had  become  a  servile  creature  of  the  British  party,  as  much  probaUy 
through  obliquity  of  judgment  as  fix>m  ambitious  motives.  Haj^uly  lus 
destiny  was  not  to  make  Quebec's  episoopal  throne  "  the  seat  of  the 
scomer ; "  for  he  died  in  the  year  1794,  nearly  three  years  prsvioas 
to  the  decease  of  M.  Hubert. 

The  committee  afterwards  took  into  consideration  what  provision  eziflt- 
ed  for  the  education  of  females.  The  Congregational  nuns  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  it  appeared,  officiated  as  teachers  in  several  giris'  aohoob 
in  town  and  country,  and  the  number  of  sudi  schools  was  inereasiiig. 
The  Ursulines,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  General  Hospital  also  woe  instne- 
tresses  in  Quebec  and  Three  Bivers, 

After  collecting  and  passing  in  review  all  obtainable  data,  the  committee 
•  drew  up  and  presented  its  report,  in  which  proposals  were  made  to 
establish : — 

1.  Elementary  schools  in  all  the  parishes. 

2.  District  schools  for  teaching  arithmetic,  the  (two)  langoi^ 
grammfur,  book-keeping,  gauging,  navigation,  land-measuring,  and  the 
practical  branches  of  mathematics. 

3.  A  university,  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  libenl 
arte.  Its  administration  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  composed  of 
the  chief  judges,  the  bishops  (catholic  and  protestant),  with  16-20  kadiflg 

•dtiiens;  the  latter  renewable  by  a  mi^rity  of  votes. 
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Ltsdy,  ihe  oommittee  proposed  to  set  asida,  fbr  t^e  maintenance  of  its 
TBSt  Bjsteoi  of  pnblio  education,  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits ;  also  a  portion 
of  the  cFOwn-lands,  of  which  Lord  Dorchester  ahready  had  procured  a 
floryey  in  that  yiew ;  likewise  the  annual  interest  of  £1,200,  bequeathed  by 
the  great  philoso^er  Mr.  Boyle  fbr  spreading  the  protestant  faith  in  the 
British  Colonies, — a  legacy  which  could  not  be  l^ally  en^loyed  in  favor 
of  ihe  United  States,  then  become  independent 

Notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  and  urgency  of  its  Important 
recommendations,  the  report  of  the  committee  fell  dead-born  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  committee-room ;  and  portions  of  the  lands,  thus  nominally 
aiogned  for  educational  purposes,  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  creatures 
or  fiiTorites  of  men  in  power. 

Theorderof  Jesuits,  having  been  abolishedin  1762,  those  of  the  number 
who  resided  in  Oanada  would  necessarily  have  no  successors;  and  the  govern- 
meat,  lending  a  ready  ear  to  despoiling  advisers,  seiied  the  opportunity  pre- 
iented  by  that  dis-incorporation  to  possess  itself  of  their  landed  proper^. 
In  France,  the  decrees  which  ordained  the  suppression  of  the  order,  ruled 
that  its  colleges,  seminaries,  and  woHdly  substance,  thitherto  consecrated 
to  educational  purposes,  should  still  retain  that  destination.  In  Oanada, 
on  the  contrary,  the  government  inclined  to  take  for  its  exemplar  the 
system  followed  in  Britain  during  B.eformation  times;  when  the  revenues 
of  religious  and  scholastic  foundations — colleges,  monasteries,  rich  abbeys 
— became  the  jHrey  of  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  prizes  for  apostaoy.  The 
disponibility  of  the  Canadian  Jesuits'  estates  had  already  excited  the 
personal  cupidity  of  Lord  Amherst;  and  (Jeoige  III,  in  a  moment  of 
inconsiderate  liberality,  was  surprised  into  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
consigned  for  his  lordship's  use.  The  Jesuila'  college  was  closed  against 
the  students,  by  the  military  administration,  in  1776,  their  class-rooms 
being  converted  into  audience-halls,  repositories  for  pubUo  archives, 
Revision  store-rooms,  &c. ;  one  portion  of  the  buildings  being  made  a 
prison.  Soon  thereafter,  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  edifice  was  turned 
into  a  barrack;  leaving  the  remainder,  with  the  chapel,  for  the  use  of  any 
surviving  Jesuits. 

When  the  chief  crown  lawyers,  in  London,  applied  for  the  needful 
evidents  whereon  to  found  a  title  to  the  property  in  f«v(Nr  of  Lord  Amherst, 
tiiere  arose  doubts  and  difficulties  in  thus  transferring  it  which  became 
insuperable ;  for,  after  years  of  research,  in  the  colony,  in  Britain,  and 
Prance,  as  to  its  origin,  nature,  and  proper  destination,  the  British 
gOYomment,  become  enlightened  on  the  subject,  gave  an  indemnity  to  the 
Amherst  family,  and  decided  that  the  revenues  of  the  Jesuits'  estates 
should  be  devoted  to  edueatipnal  purposes.    The  suppression  of  the  order 
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ina  sigiiified  to  the  bii^libp  of  Qnebec  by  the  papal  goTemment,  bat  tnui 
i^ot  promulgated  for  a  time.  According  to  the  hws  regolatiDg  the 
management  of  eocleStastical  property,  npon  the  bishop  rightly  derolved 
ftie  administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  foundation ;  but  the 
(Jolonial  attorney-general  (Monk)  and  *>licitor-general  (WiHiams)  averred, 
in  1788,  that  the  Jesuits  having  no  civil  existence,  aa  a  Canadian  corpo^ 
ration,  their  estates  passed  right^Uy  into  possession  of  the  crown. 

The  reports  of  the  deveral  committees  were  presented  in  their  order  to 
Lord  Dorchester,  who  transmitted  them  to  the  ministry  in  England. 
They  helped  to  increase  the  already  heavy  stock  of  slumbering  documeii^ 
reposited  in  the  colonial-office,  the  result  of  investigations  into  the  affidrs 
of  the  province,  ever  since  the  year  1760. 

A  grave  difficulty  now  arose.  In  1764,  Canada  waU  divided  into  two 
chief  districts,  the  jurisdictions  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  In  1783,  Lord 
Dorchester,  in  conformity  with  an  order  in  council,, accorded  a  kind  of 
special  government  to  the  immigrant  loyalists  from  the  United  States, 
^ho  had  settled  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Laurentian  gulf,  and  on  the  north- 
em  lakeboard  of  Ontario.  The  territory  they  occupied  was  now  subdi- 
vided into  five  chief  departments :  one  of  these,  that  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  took  the  name  of  Gasp^  j  the  other  four,  in  Upper  Canada, 
Singularly  enough,  had  the  Germanic  appellations '  given  to  them,  of 
Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and  Hesse.^  The  whole  comprised 
a  vast  surface  of  country.  It  was  proposed,  at  first,  to  extend  thither  the 
French  laws  of  the  olden  province ;  but  as  the  American  refugees  located 
in  the  new  neither  understood  those  laws  nor  could  read  the  language 
they  were  written  in,  an  ordinance  was  issued,  in  1789,  modifying  ^e 
colonial  jurisprudence  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  and  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  parties.  The  anglijiers  in  the  lower  province  took  occasion, 
from  this  temporary  difficulty,  once  more  to  demand  the  revocation  of  the 
law  of  1774,  as  being  thenceforth  inexecutable ;  and  loudly  demanded 
that  the  English  laws  should  supersede  all  others  throughout  the  colony. 

The  discussions  which  thus  arose  on  this  vexed  subject,  had  the  effect 
of  determining  the  home  authorities  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  matter 

*  There  was  probably  nothing  fortoitoiia  in  the  adoption  of  tiiis  qaatendon^ 
of  appellations ;  for  they  indicated  rqyallBt  and  protestant  ideas.  The  grand* 
dacal  family  of  BTvmswick'Lunenburg  was  a  branch  of  the  sovereign  house  of 
Hanover :  Queen  Charlotte  had  been  princess  of  MeckUnbttrg'Streliiz ;  William 
III,  the  champion  of  protestantism  and  overcoming  antagonist  of  Lonis  XIV 
and  Jesuitry,  was  head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Orange-iVasfav;  and  ih« 
princes  of  Hme  sent  auxiliary  forces  to  combat  American  <*feb«tow'*-^B. 
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f^.  debate.  In  1788  or  1789,  juat  before  the  general  movement  towardu 
a  leYolotion  took  place,  wUch  had  been  long  preparing  in  France  and 
other  ponntries,  petitions  £rom  the  partisans  of  representation  for  Canada 
were  evoked  by  the  liberal  party  in  parliament,  in  proof  of  the  desirability 
of  nuUdng  aooneession  (which  waa  s^ipposed  to  be)  demanded  by  the  great 
migority  of  its  people.  But  there  was,  in  fact,  a  great  dissidenoe  in 
eentiment,  and  much  consequent  agitation  on  the  subject,  among  the 
pdonists ;  althpugh  the  public  prints,  according  to  use  and  wont  at  that 
time,  were  almost  silent  upon  the  sul^ect,  as  well  as  on  every  other  topic 
^r  political  discussion.* 

Being  apprebepave,  probably,  that  the  in|[aence  of  London  merchants 
^ould  give  rise  to  some  decision  unfavorable  to  Canadian  interests,  the 
inbal^itantsof  Quebec  and  Montreal  opposed  to  the  representative  system, 
goft  up  renewed  petitions  to  Lord  Dorchester,  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that  they  persisted  in  former  demands  for  the  preservation  of  French 
laws,  and  the  continuance  of  the  existing  constitution.  Others,  of  like 
^port,  and  yet  stronger  in  expression  against  English  jurisprudence,  were 
4rawn  up,  and  presented  during  the  following  year.  In  their  petitions 
pf  1784,  the  signers  had  complained,  that  they  were  not  in  full  enjoyment 
of  their  (beloved)  laws ;  and  that  the  legislative  eouncil,  being  two-thirds 
British  in  composition,  made  those  laws  bend  to  the  desires,  and  conform 
po  the  interests  of  the  majority  in  council 

The  French-Canadian  liberals,  allying  themselves  to  the  British  party, 
replied  by  counter-petitions,  demandbg  a  free  constitution.     The  French- 

*  The  files  of  the  Quebec  Gazette  scarcelj  show  a  political  "  leader*'  anj  time 
between  1783  and  1792, — a  flteriHtj  of  nine  years'  daration.  That  journal  was 
A  mere  collectioa  of  local  annooncements,  seraps  of  foreig^n  intelligence, 
and  reprints  of  government  ordinances.  The  QM$bec  Herald  was  nearly  of  the 
like  tame  character ;  but  there  occasionallj  appeared  in  it  letters  (real  or  fic- 
titious) from  anonymoas  correspondents.  In  one  of  these,  signed,  "  Lepidas,' 
.  directed  against  the  creation  of  a  representative  gorernment  in  the  colony, 
appears  the  following  passage  regarding  the  motives  to  which  we  hare  attributed 
tiie  passing  of  the  law  of  1774:  '<It  is  of  public  notoriety  that  the  Quebec  Act 
jwas  passed  about  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebellion  in  the  American  col* 
onies,  which  issued  in  an  extensive. and  complicated  war,  that  shook  the  whole 
Briftish  empire,  and  lopt  off  thirteen  provinces.  Now  the  obvious  purport  of 
that  law  was  to  attach  the  king's  new  subjects  more  firmly  to  his  government. 
For,  when  the  other  provinces  took  up  arms,  they  had  in  agitation  to  invite  this 
colony  to  aceede  to  the  general  confederacy ;  therefore,  to  frustrate  this  measure 
the  British  government  thought  proper  to  pass  the  aforesaid  act,  by  which  His 
Jfajes^s  Canadian  subjects  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  laws, 
jD^aipeii  and  eostomi."    Q^tbec  (weekly)  Herald,  9th  to  16th  Noyember,  1789,. 
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Oanadians,  ooIIeotiTely,  were  now  split  into  two  dutinct  purtieg,  of 
almost  eqaally  balanced  numbers,  one  for,  the  other  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  representadye  government.  In  both  there  were  men  of  snb* 
stance  and  pnblic  consideration ;  but  fewer  of  such  existed  in  the  Eb^al 
than  in  the  conservatiye  section.  The  British  liberals  demanded  onlj 
the  introduction  of  such  English  laws  as  had  respeet  to  trial  by  jury  and 
eommerce;  the  Canadian  reformers  desired,  along  with  the  grant  of 
representation,  such  changes  as  would  not  substantially  ehange  the  M 
kws  of  the  colony.  The  latter  thought,  and  reasonably  too,  that  tfadr 
rights  would  fare  better'  in  the  hands  of  a  representatiye  assembly,  a 
majority  in  which  woidd  be  composed  of  men  of  their  own  race,  than  is 
those  of  the  members  of  a  l^iBTatiye  council  where  two  in  eveiy  three 
were  of  alien  origin.  As  for  the  British  party,  (it  must  be  owned)  it 
had  now  renounced  aH  intent  of  depriving  the  catholics  of  their  political 
lights.  The  home  government,  and  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, had  been  alike  indisposed  to  thenr  exclusion,  ever  since  the  loss  of 
tiie  southern  provinces.  £ven  Maseres,  who  once  manifested  a  ftnatioal 
exdusiveness,  never  ceased,  after  the  year  1783,  to  impress  upon  the 
protestant  party  his  belief,  that  it  never  would  obtain  a  free  political 
constitution  without  the  concurrence  of  Canadian  catholics. 

The  conservatives  no  sooner  were  apprized  of  the  representations  made 
by  the  constitutionalists,  than  they  returned  to  the  charge  against  them 
with  fresh  memorials.  The  repetitive  petitions  from  Montreal  €i  Dec. 
22, 1788,  were  signed  by  2,800  citizens ;  but  those  got  up  by  the  same 
party  had  only  194  names  appended :  a  plain  evidence  that,  in  the  latter 
city,  a  change  of  the  existiDg  system  was  thought  to  be  desirdl>le.  An 
inspection  of  the  signatures  of  both  documents  proves,  that  in  all  classes 
of  colonial  society,  and  even  in  the  bosoms  of  families,  opinions  were 
divided  on  the  great  question  of  the  time :  also  that  several  seigniors  and 
rich  British  proprietors,  favorable  in  the  year  1774,  to  the  creation  of  an 
elective  assembly,  were  opposed  to  it  in  1788. 

All  the  petitions  and  couDter-petitions  sent  to  England  in  sucoesaiony 
were  submitted  to  the  British  parliament,  between  1785  and  1790 ;  but 
the  pressure  of  public  business  in  the  two  houses,  during  most  of  those 
years,  prevented  their  being  taken  into  due  consideration  till  the  advent 
of  that  last  named.  Two  years  before,  indeed,  the  house  of  commons  had 
promised  to  attend  to  them.  Next  year  (1789)  Lord  Grenville,  become 
colonial  minister,  sent  a  project  of  a  constitution  for  Canada  to  Lord 
Dorchester,  with  a  desire  that  he  would  give  it  his  best  consideratioBy 
and  transmit  any  observations  that  occurred  to  him  on  the  subjects    Tlie 
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indepeiidenoe  achieved  by  the  United  States  caused  their  mother  country 
to  modify  her  colonial  polity  considerably.  Serious  malcontent  agitation 
was  then  rending  her  own  bosom.  The  British  West  India  ports  were 
closed  i^nst  American  traders,  preparatoiy  to  organising  a  plan  of 
fortification  for  those  possessions,  then  under  consideration  of  parliament 
The  party  in  opposition  were  making  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  and  a  formal  recognition  of  the  rights  of  consci^ce.  The 
celebated  Wilberforoe  was  laboring  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  a 
measure  of  incalculable  consequence,  in  futurity,  for  the  hereditary 
slaves  wiihin  the  American  Union ;  lastly,  the  home  government,  discard- 
ing its  antique  prepossessions,  prepared  a  constitution  for  our  province, 
hoping  thereby  to  attach  the  Gallo-Canadian  catholics  to  British  interests. 
All  these  projects  had  for  their  object,  either  an  intent  to  paralyse  the  liberal 
ideas  of  the  young  republic,  or  to  put  Britain  in  a  better  position  to 
make  head  against  its  ambition  in  times  coming,  or  else  to  fix  a  thorn  in 
the  side  o£  the  Union ;  by  sounding,  from  the  summits  of  emancipated 
isles  in  the  Mexican  gulf,  the  trumpet  of  universal  liberty,  the  tones  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  reach  across  the  sea,  and  find  a  responsive  echo  in 
the  cabins  of  the  n^;ro  bondmen  of  the  States, 

The  plan  for  a  constitution  sent  to  Lord  Dorchester,  divided  Canada 
into  two  provinces,  contraiy  to  the  wish  of  that  governor,  who  expressed 
his  dissentiment  on  that  point,  with  reasons  therefor,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  colonial  minister.    At  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  king  called  its 
attention  to  the  state  of  Canada,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  a. 
change  in  its  system  of  government     Soon  thereafter,  Mr.  Pitt,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  recommended  the  commons  to  pass  a  bill  for 
dividing  the  '^ Province  of  Quebec"  into  two  distinct  colonies,  under 
the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  each  section  to  have  a  separate 
elective  assembly.     "  The  measure  I  intend  to  introduce, "  said  he,  "is 
founded  on  the  proposal,  in  that  r^ard,  submitted  to  us  by  his  Majesty, 
who  recommended  that  the  province  should  comprise  two  distinct  legisla- 
tures, and  each  have  its  own  administration.     "  This  separation,  I  hope^ 
(he  said,)  will  put  an  end  to  the  competition  between  the  old  French 
inhabitants  and  the  new  settiers  fix>m  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  :'^ 
this  division,  he  trusted,  would  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  each  » 
gieat  majority  in  its  own  particular  part,  although  it  could  not  be  expected! 
to  draw  a  complete  line  of  separation.     Any  inconvenience,  however, . 
to  be  apprehended  from  ancient  Canadians  being  included  in  the  one,  or  - 
British  settiers  in  the  other,  would  be  averted  by  a  local  l^islature  to  be  *. 
established  in  each. 
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"  In  imitittioB  of  the  ooDstitation  oi  the  motiher  ODimtiy,  he  eboiiM 
propose  a  Ckmnell  and  House  of  AflsemUy  fi>r  each;  the  uetmUy  to  be 
oonatitated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  members  of  the  Coandl  to  be 
members  for  life ;  reserving  to  his  Majesty  to  annex  to  oertain  honors  as 
hereditary  right  of  ntting  in  the  Cooijicil,  All  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  province  to  r^nain  in  force  till  altered  by  the  new  legislature.  The 
habeas  corpus  act,  ahready  law  by  an  ordinance  of  the  province,  to  be 
continued  as  a  ftmdamental  principle  of  the  oonstitutioii. 

''  It  was  ftirther.  meant  to  make  {Hrovision  for  a  protestant  claigy  ia 
both  divisions,  by  an  allotmeot  of  lands  in  proportion  to  those  tlretdj 
granted;  and  as  in  one  of  them  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  would 
be  catholics,  it  was  meant  to  provide  that  it  diould  not  be  lawftil  &xt  his 
Majesty  to  assent  to  future  grants  for  this  purpose,  without  first  suhnit- 
ting  them  to  the  considei^tion  of  the  British  Parliament  Landr 
tenures  were  to  be  settled,  in  Lower  Canada,  by  the  local  legislature. 
In  Upper  Canada,  the  settlers  b^ng  chiefly  British,  all  such  tenures  were 
to  be  in  soccage.  To  prevent  any  the  like  dispute  as  that  which  sqpa> 
rated  the  thirteen  states  &om  the  mother  country,  it  was  provided  that  the 
British  Parliament  should  impose  no  taxes  but  such  as  might  be  necessaiy 

'  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and,  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  this  power,  all  imposts  were  to  be  levied  and  disposed  of  by 
the  legislature  of  each  division." 

Such  were  the  memorable  words  by  which  the  Britidi  premier  annouBr 
ced  to  the  Canadians,  in  the  name  of  his  country,  that  their  nationality, 
conformably  to  the  rights  of  nations,  would  be  respected;  and  that,  for 
their  greater  assurance,  Canada  was  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces ;  so 
that  th^  inhabitants  of  each  might  enjoy  in  peace  their  several  laws  and 
institutions,  within  separate  jurisdictions. 

After  introducing  the  bill  thus  announced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  British 
petitioners  who  had  demanded  a  Constitutional  government,  and  who 

,  counted  on  deceiving  all  others  in  the  matter — the  ministry,  the  British 
people,  and  the  French  Canadians  alike — were  astounded  at  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  the  act,  especially  those  which  gave  equal  electoral 
rights  to  the  men  of  the  two  races.  They  now  threw  aside  the  mask, 
became  perfectly  furious,  and  charged  their  agent  in  London  to  protest 
with  all  his  might  against  the  principle  of  the  measure.     Several 

.  merchants  of  London  joined  in  the  same  clamor.  Adam  Lymbumer  had 
already  transmitted  to  Lord  Orenville  a  plan  of  representation  for 

'  Canada,  but  it  was  founded  on  considerations  so  extravagant  that  it  was 

:  at  once  rejected.    The  opponents  of  Pitt's  bill  were  heard  in  oppositiop 
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Ip  its  80vend  eaiwstmeiits  »t  the  bar  of  the  house  of  oonunons.  Their 
dUef  g^eml  argoment  was,  that  the  British  interests  in  the  colony  were 
aiCEifioed  by  ihem :  and  they  enlarged  on  the  erils  that  would  have  to  be 
^nied  by  British  merchants  and  residents,  if  legislation  were  put  in  the 
hands  of  Gallo-Oanadiana,  (obstinately)  attached,  as  they  were,  to  French 
kwa.* 

This  party,  ever  hostile  to  the  French  Canadians,  and  which  had  ii) 
1774,  tried  to  prevent  their  being  represented  in  any  way,  under  pretext 
that,  as  catholics,  they  were  not  enfranchisable ;  these  men  were  glad, 
after  the  American  revolution  terminated,  to  gain  our  concurrence  in 
demanding  the  concession  of  a  legislative  assembly  ^m  the  hom# 
governments  they  well  knowing  that  it  would  never  have  been  accorded 
at  their  instance.  During  two  years  did  they  draw  up  with  the  men  of 
our  race,  to  obtain  their  signatures  to  a  demand  made  in  common. 
They  now  set  about  acting  on  British  sympathies  in  the  mother  country, 
in  <»rder  to  regain  such  a  preponderance  in  times  coming  as  they  had 
always  enjoyed  till  the  proposed  bill  became  law.  When  the  party 
learned,  therefore,  that  Canada  was  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  its 
leading  members  recognised,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  missed  their' 
aim;  that  their  days  of  domination  were  numbered,  for  their  supremacy 
would  never  again  be  so  complete  as  it  had  been ;  and  that,  in  fine,  their 
bng  dissimulation  had  become  bootless  in  helping  them  to  gain  their 
sinister  ends.  "  This  law,"  said  Mr.  Powys,  their  advocate,  "  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  asked  for  a  change,  as  it  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
we  had  in  view  in  soliciting  it."  The  Canadian  conservatives  took 
ooeasion,  at  this  turn,  to  banter  the  constitutionalists  on  their  alliance 
with  the  common  enemies  of  both.  The  latter  contented  themselves 
with  obserring,  that  if  too  much  trust  had  been  put  in  men  whose  good 
fidth  was  problematical,  honest  credulity  was  not  answerable  for  the 
double  dealing  of  its  associates ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  a  desirable  project 
was  now  realized ;  partly  too,  by  the  aUiance  of  those  who  had  rather 
that  it  miscarried. 

Befi^re  the  bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  commons'  house,  Lord 
Sheffield  presented  a  new  obstructive  application  against  it  from  Lym- 
bumer,  who  put  himself  forward  as  the  accredited  agent  of  all  the 

*  There  was  presented,  at  the  same  timei  a  request  on  the  part  of  several 
merchants  of  Qaebec,  prajing  that  the  parliament  woald  reject  the  new  con* 
stltntion ;  because,  after  passing  a  goyemment  bill  enfranchising  the  Canadians, 
they  feared  that  an  infinity  of  difficolties  would  arise,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
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oonstitationaliBts  of  Canada ;  a  slgnil  exemplar  of  ibe  danger  attending 
the  permitting  any  man  to  take  npon  him  the  disdiarge  of  a  politioal 
mission,  in  name  of  ooustitnents  whose  yiews  are  not  in  perfect  acoordanoe 
with  his  own.  All  farther  opposition  to  the  measure,  however,  fell  to 
the  ground.  After  a  few  amendments  were  discussed  and  disposed  o^ 
including  among  those  adopted  one  for  increasing  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatiyes,  the  bfll  passed,  without  a  division,  in  both  houses  of  parii*- 
ment 

The  measure  receiyed  the  special  support  of  the  illustrious  Edmund 
Burke.  "  For  us  to  attempt,"  observed  this  statesman, ''  to  amalgamate 
two  populations  composed  of  rapes  of  men  diverse  in  language,  laws,  and 
habitudes,  is  a  complete  absurdity.  Let  the  proposed  constitution  be 
founded  on  man's  nature,  the  only  solid  basis  for  an  enduring  government." 

Oharles  James  Fox,  as  a  member  of  the  whi^  party,  or  monied  and 
commercial  section  of  British  legislators,  objected  to  the  division  of  the 
province  into  two  governments ;  but  his  great  mind,  still  dominated  by 
prineiples  which  influence  all  elevated  and  generous  natures,  proposed 
tiiat  the  legislative  council  should  be  elective,  because  there  were  no 
nobles,  or  at  least  no  class  which  could  be  fairly  accounted  noble,  in 
Canada ;  and  he  also  proposed  that  the  representative  assembly  (in  Lower 
Canada)  should  have  100  members.  "It  is  important,"  he  farther 
observed,  "  that  this  colony  so  worthy  of  liberty,  and  suscepdble  of  pro- 
gress, should  see  nothing  to  envy  in  its  neighbors.  Canada  ought  to 
lemain  attached  to  Oreat  Britain  through  the  good-will  of  the  Canadians 
alone ;  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  retain  it  under  any  other  conditions : 
but  in  order  to  this,  they  must  feel  that  their  situation  shall  be  as  &vor- 
able  as  that  of  the  people  of  the  neighboring  States." 

It  was  during  these  debates  that  the  digressions  of  Burke,  on  the 
revolutionaiy  principles  then  in  action  among  the  French  people,  led  to 
one  of  those  unfortunate  differences  which  sometimes  part  old  friends  for 
ever.  Burke  and  Fox  had  long  been  personally  intimate.  Their  great 
oratorical  powers,  their  vast  intelligence,  had  not  served  to  make  them 
jealous  of  each  other ;  but  political  and  philosophical  sympathy  strength- 
ened the  ties  of  affection  which  bound  them  tc^ther.  But  Burke  abhorred 
the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  French  revolutionists ;  while  Fox, 
on  the  contrary,  embraced  their  cause  with  ardor.  On  the  6th  of  Hay, 
1791,  while  discussing  the  clauses  of  the  Canadian  Act,  at  one  of  those 
sharp  turnings  round  a  corner  which  sometimes  occur  in  political  argu- 
mentations. Fox  unwittingly  let  drive  against  Burke  by  suddenly  (perhaps 
bluntly)  settbg  him  right  on  a  point  of  order,  when  the  latter  immediately 
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NBented  the  interferenoe  with  uncommon  bitterness.  Not  content  with 
domg  so,  he  lannehed  reproaches  at  Fox,  r^arding  (an  imaginary)  coolness 
be  had  seen  in  him  for  a  length  of  time  past,  and  thus  condnded  his 
(nndeserved)  diatribe :  '^  To  return  to  the  point  in  hand — it  is  a  question 
not  of  routine,  but  of  principle.  It  is  simply  this,  upon  what  basis  is 
tins  new  government  for  Canada  to  be  formed  ?'  It  is,  perhaps,  an  indis- 
oetion,  at  my  advanced  years,  to  provoke  enemies ;  but  I  will  risk  all 
that^  and  with  my  last  words  exclaim.  Shun  all  French  constitutibnalism  \" 
Fox  anxiously  whispered  across  the  table  of  the  house,  '^  There  is  no  loss 
of  friendship  between  us  to  follow  this,  let  me  hope  ?  "  '^  Yes,"  replied 
Buke  akmd;  *^there  is  a  loss  of  friendsh^.  I  inow  the  price  of  the 
eoarse  I  shall  henceforth  take :  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  partiality  for  me  of  him  I  have  bug  loved.  Our  friendship  is  at  an 
end  I  I  quit  the  (revolutionary)  camp."  So  saying,  he  quitted  his  seat, 
and  passed  to  one  of  ttie  opposite  benches.  Fox,  who  had  acute  sensihi- 
lifties,  was  moved  to  tears,  and  was  fain  to  conceal  them  witii  his  hands. 
The  breach  thus  strangely  opened<  was  never  closed.  The  act  was  also 
vigorously  assailed  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  petitioners  against  sundry  of 
its  provisions ;  and  two  barristers  were  hired  by  the  oppositionists  to  get 
eidkisiqnizing  principles  slid  into  it ,-  but  these  attempts  at  its  sophistica- 
tion were  even  less  heeded  than  others  the  like  had  been  in  the-house  of 
e<»mttons.  ''  The  attachment  of  the  Oanadiaus  to  their  olden  ways," 
Bud  Lord  Orenville,  "  has  been  treated  as  caused  by  purblind  prejudice 
agunst  English  law  and  practioe.  I  think  that  their  attachment  to 
Fren^  jurisprudence  and  traditions  deserves  another  name  than  prejudice : 
fer,  m  my  idea,  it  is  founded  on  the  veiy  nature  of  things,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  on  the  noblest  sentiments  in  the  human  breast." 

The  king  himself,  who  of  all  bom  Britons  ^owed  the  most  sympathy 
for  the  French-Canadians,  thanked  tiie  two  houses,  in  his  prorogation 
^^eedi,  ibr  aooording  them  a  constitution. 

When  the  new  law  came  into  operation,  Canada  passed  under  the  rule 
of  the  fourth  government  set  over  her  during  the  past  31  years.  Martial 
law  it  had  to  endure  from  1760  till  1*763 ;  military  sway  from  1763  till 
1774;  civil  absolutism  from  1774  till  1791 ;  finally,  a  third-part  elective 
system,  to  commence  in  1792.  Under  the  three  first  dominations  the 
people  had  merely  as  many  varieties  of  virtual  despotism  to  live  under. 
As  to  the  fourth,  it  was  necessary  to  have  experience  of  its  working 
bef<»e  men  could  form  any  proper  judgment  of  its  nature ;  for  that  alone 
would  bring  into  view  its  advantages  or  evils ;  as  much  must  necessarily 
depend,  not  on  its  theoretical,  value,  but  on  the  practical  way  in  which  the 
home  and  colonial  administrations  would  see  it  carried  out 
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After  dividiiig  Gaaadit  mto  two  (krovinoea,  and  a{^mtiaDiDg  ibe  Uvf 
and  regolatioas  vhich  were  to  prevail  ia  each,  the  new  oonstitiitioB 
provided,  that  aH  public  fonctioiiariea,  beginniiig  with  the  govemoB- 
general,  should  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  be  removable  at  ib^ 
iv>yal  pleasore ;  that  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion,  with  th^ 
^naervation  of  its  rights,  including  the  power  of  customary  tithingy 
should  be  guaranteed  permanently :  that  the  protestant  lai^  should  also 
become  bound  to  support  their  clergy ;  that  the  king  should  have  the 
fi^  to  set  apart,  for  the  use  of  the  Anglican  Church  establishment  in 
the  colony,  a  seventh  part  of  all  uncleared  crown  lands;  reserving  tQ 
himself  in  exchange,  the  right  of  i^pointing  incumbents  to  vaoairt 
benefices.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  ri^  of  bequeathing  property, 
r^  and  personal,  should  be  absolute  and  unrestricted  for  all  testators  and 
testatrices.  English  criminal  jurisprudence  to  be  that  of  Canada  likevrise^ 
Jn  jeach  province  there  were  to  be  instituted, — 1.  A  legisktiTe  council  : 
that  of  Lower  Canada  to  be  composed  of  15  members:  the  Upper 
Canadian  council,  to  be  seven  strong  only.  2.  A  Legislative  Assembly 
of  at  least  50  members,  in  Lower  Canada;  in  the  assembly  of  the  uffei 
province  16  to  suffice  for  the  time.  The  members  for  both  to  be  decte4 
by  owners  of  real  property  of  the  <  annual  value  of  £2  sterling,  in  the 
fural  districts ;  and  those  having  holdings  worth  £5  a  year,  in  the  towns. 
Or  else,  by  tenants  in  urban  localities,  paying  a  yeariy  rent  of  £10. 
All  powers  of  l^^ation  for  the  colony  to  reside  in  the  assembly  and 
legislative  council  conjointly,  the  king  or  his  chief  representative  having, 
the  former  a  veto,  the  latter  a  power  of  delaying  as  to  any  acts  ibey 
should  disapprove  of.  The  duration  of  each  parliament  thus  constituted, 
not  to  exceed  four  years ;  and  the  two  houses  to  be  convoked  in  sessioii 
once  at  least  in  eveiy  year.  All  questions  in  debate  to  be  dedded  by  a 
pimple  majority  of  votes. 

A  (select)  executive  council,  the  members  to  be  of  royal  nominatioii, 
to  advise  the  governor,  was  instituted ;  with  the  powers  of  a  court  of 
Appeal  in  civil  matters. 

Sudi  was  the  constitution  of  1791.  Maugre  its  numerous  imper&o* 
tions,  some  of  which  were  fundamental  defects,  it  endowed  the  cokmy 
with  a  government  in  which  the  people  could  make  their  voice  heard  in 
r^robation  of  state  abuses,  even  if  it  might  not  force  or  induce  the 
iexeoutive  to  abate  or  abolish  them. 

Upper  Canada,  finding  itself  thenceforth  separated  from  the  lower 
province^  we  continue  its  history  no  further ;  the  object  of  this  work 
being  to  trace  that  of  the  French-Canadian  people,  whose  annals  expand  or 
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Miitract  aooMBngad  the  Hmfts  of  tfaieit  territory  ate  extended  or  abridged 
by  the  pdity  of  1^^  home  goyemment. 

At  the  epooh  of  the  introduction  of  constitutional  goyemment,  the 
kxul  population  of  Canada  might  amount  to  nearly  135,000  souls ;  of 
wlK^m  10,000  wtere  located,  at  wide  Intervals,  in  the  upper  province ;  the 
Miole  number  of  people  of  British  race,  was  scarcely  15,000.  There  was 
1,570,000  acres  of  hind  under  cultivatioii.  In  1765,  the  whites  in  the 
colony  were  about  69,000  in  all ;  and  at  that  time  there  were  a  few  more 
than  7,006  savages  within  its  bounds.  There  were  then  965,754  acres 
of  tilled  land,  in  110  parishes,  outside  the  towns.*  The  GaUo-Cana. 
dian  population  had  doubled  every  thirty  years,  reckoning  from  A.D.  1679* 
It  was,  at  the  latter  date,  9,400  souls ;  24,400  in  1720 ;  and  37,200  in 
1734.  It  did  not  double  between  1734  and  1765,  on  account  of  ihe 
waste  of  life  incurred  throng  wars  which  filled  up  much  of  that  tract  of 
time,  and  the  emigration  to  France  which  ensued  upon  the  Conquest^ 
After  1763,  the  peopling  of  the  colony  resumed  its  progression. 

The  trade  of  Canada  had  conmiensttrately  increased.  It  was  in  1790, 
tliat  tiie  ancient  division  of  the  province  into  three  districts  or  departments 
ttnk  place.  The  blind  hatred  for  all  things  of  French  origin,  had  prompted 
the  otherwise  causeless  abolition  of  the  government  of  Three-Rivers ;  it 
wtts  now  re-eonstituted  under  the  designation  of  a  ''  district,"  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  l^islative  council,  for  territonal  divisions  often  levy  their 
own  rates. 

The  granting  of  a  free  constitution  was  commemorated  by  a  great  puUie 
entertainment.  An  association  was  formed,  taking  tJie  name,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  of  the  time,  of  '^  the  Constitutional  Club,''  the  prindpid 
aim  of  wMch  was  to  spread  pditical  knowledge  throughout  the  country. 
Its  members  met  every  week,  for  the  discussion  of  political,  commer- 
dal,  scientific,  and  literary  questions.  A  manual  of  the  constitution  was 
published  under  the  club's  auspices,  with  exf^anatory  notes  appended,  to 
make  its  nature  better  understood  by  the  people.  Public  education ;  should 
tiiere  be  an  hereditary  noblesse  ?  the  amelioration  of  agriculture ;  the  neces- 
sary qualities  in  a  representative  of  the  people, — these  and  other  questions 
beoame  subjects  of  discussion,  which  excited  great  temporary  interest ;  and 
vdhinteer  teachers  came  forward  offering  to  educate  the  children  of  the 

♦  Letter  of  Gkneral  Murray  to  the  lords-commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations:  "Inhabited  honses,  9,722;  bullocks,  12,546;  cows,  22,724; 
calves,  &o.,  15,039;  sheep,  27,064;  pigs,  28,976;  horses,  12, 75^."  In  1761,  the 
total  population  of  the  colony  was  only  60,000  souls,  according  to  the  estimate 
made  of  it  by  that  general. 
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people  grataitoadj.  But  this  ardor  cooled  by  degrees,  and  imparted  no 
quickening  impnlee  to  the  caterers  of  news  for  the  public  prints,  who  stiS 
maintained  their  wonted  silence  on  political  questions.  Hardly  did  they 
publish  the  most  colorless  opinions  in  their  anonymous  correq^ndence. 
It  was  thus  thsit  the  Montreal  Ooset^e  of  Mesplet  reported  that  a  banqiiet 
had  taken  place,  but  without  yenturing  to  indicate  the  locality  it  was 
holden  in,  or  naming  those  Montreal  dtisens  present,  at  which  the  new 
constitution  had  been  hailed  as  a  boon  by  the  younger  townsmen.  Among 
the  toasts  reported  as  having  been  drunk,  after  the  king's  health  was  dnly 
honored,  we  find  the  foUowingj 

Abolition  of  feudal  tenure. 

Civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Liberty  of  the  press. 

Freedom  and  int^rity  of  jurym^. 

The  French  Bevolution. 

The  Polish  Bevolution. 

Bevocation  of  the  militia  ordinance. 

Bevocation  of  all  existing  ordinances  detrimental  to  personal  freedom. 

Abolition  of  the  system  of  investigations ;  because  it  leads  to  abuses, 
is  hurtful,  and  gives  rise  to  enmity  and  personal  hatred. 

From  these  demonstrations  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  spirk 
which  animated  Canadian  citizens  at  that  epoch  of  our  histoiy. 

Here  we  pause,  in  our  narration,  to  cast*  a  retrospective  look  fyr  a 
moment.  We  have  now  arrived  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and 
at  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  representative  government  to  Canada. 
Ever  dnce  the  year  1755,  we  have  seen  that  every  kind  of  calami^ 
afflictive  to  a  people,  conjoined  to  crush  the  Canadians.  War,  famine, 
devastations,  alien  subjugation,  civil  and  military  despotisms,  deprivation 
of  political  rights,  abolition  of  their  insUtuUons  and  ancient  laws— eveiy 
form  of  suffering,  in  a  word,  weighed,  simultaneously  or  in  turn,  on  our 
countiy  during  the  space  of  half  a  century.  One  would  expect  that  -the 
Oallo-Canadian  race,  so  few  in  number  and  so  much  harassed,  would 
totally  disappear  amid  those  prolonged  and  terrible  tempests  raised  by 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  America ;  even  as  a  skiff  is  swallowed 
iq>  by  the  raging  waves  and  leaves  no  trace  of  its  existence.  Deserted, 
almost  forgotten  by  the  mother  country,  in  whose  revived  memory  our 
name  has  now  become  a  subject  for  remorse ;  scarcely  known  to  other 
nations,  whose  powerful  sympathies  it  could  never  excite,  we  have  resLeled 
unaided,  uncheered,  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  absorb  us ; 
and  our  separate  entity  we  have  successfully  maintained  to  the  surprise 
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(•ad  oonfosion)  of  onr  baffled  and  diaoonraged  oppreaaon.  Our  pw^e^ 
admirable  alike  for  their  per8eyeraiice,oonrage,  and  resignation,  have 
Defer  for  a  moment  ceased  to  hope  for  the  beat  Faithfdl  to  the  religion 
of  our  fathers,  revering  the  laws  they  bequeathed  to  ns,  and  cherishing 
the  language  whose  harmony  charmed  our  infantile  ears, — that  language 
pieferentially  adopted,  in  our  own  day,  by  the  greatest  foreign  philosophers 
and  leading  diplomatists, — not  one  French-Canadian,  of  unmixed  blood, 
liaa  yet,  in  this  lower  province,  disowned  his  regard  for  these  three  great 
ijmbolB  of  his  nationality ;  namely,  our  language,  kws,  and  religion. 

The  change  of  government  at  the  Conquest,  led  to  a  radical  change  in 
penofmel  of  men  in  place.  Trade  passed  bodily  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  Britusdi  merchants  and  functionaries,  isolated  amidst  the 
Canadians,  clung  to  each  other  for  mutual  support  Together  they 
plotted  the  annihilation  of  the  lai^uage,  laws,  and  customs  of  our  people, 
as  the  promptest  and  surest  means  of  dominating  and  making  their  market 
of  them.  They  thought  this  would  be  all  the  more  easily  done  as  the 
Canadians  were,  if  only  through  being  catholics,  excluded  from  the  pale 
of  the  British  constitution.  The  proclamation  of  1763  seemed,  at  first 
Uuflh,  to  £KVor  such  views;  but  when,  in  joonformity  to  one  of  the  clauses 
in  that  document,  a  representative  assembly  had  to  be  convoked ;  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  Uie  ultra-protestant  parly  would  insist  on  the  rigo- 
rous application  of  English  disqualifying  laws,  which  ruled  that  catholics 
could  neither  elect  nor  be  elected, — ^the  governor  shrank  from  investing 
with  absolute  power  of  le^slation  from  200  to  300  adventurers ;  men 
moetly  of  equivocal  character,  too.  The  functionaries  submitted  in 
ailenoe,;  but  the  commercialists,  less  dependent  on  authority,  murmured 
i^ainst  what  they  r^arded  as  feebleness.  Prom  this  time,  the  tie  unit- 
ing the  fiinctionaries  to  their  compatriots  was  loosened.  The  former, 
conforming  themselves  to  the  inspirations  of  the  home  government,  became, 
in  ^ypearance  at  least,  more  moderate  than  before ;  the  latter  sought,  by 
viirient  opposition,  to  extort  tiie  concurrence  of  the  ministry  in  their  sugges- 
tions, being  sure  of  Uie  influence,  in  their  favo^  of  London  trading  houses. 
The  American  revolution,  however,  removed  further  from  their  reach  the 
goal  they  strove  to  arrive  at 

The  law  of  1774,  passed  in  view  of  attaching  Canada  to  its  dominatrix, 
restored  the  French  laws :  and  put  our  people,  as  to  their  .political  rights, 
CO  an  equal  level  ^th  the  British-bom :  the  latter,  in  consequence,'  set 
themselves  earnestly  to  oppose  it.  The  functionaries  found  (as  they 
worked  it)  the  new  constitution  quite  admirable:  it,  in  fact,  put  all 
power  into  their  hands,  for  most  of  the  members  of  the  l^islative  council 
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were  plaoemen.    As  tmsh  thej  were  opposed  to  chai^  in  eferf  fbrm,  bftl 
tnoBt  of  all  to  the  establishment  of  an  ekeiiye  assembty,  which  (they 
foresaw)  would  limit  their  authority,  lessen  their  prinleges,  and  reduM 
liieir  exorbitant  patronage.'   The  merchants,  become  antagonist^  to 
them,— and  who  were  aU  the  more  jealous  of  the  legislative  eouncO,  that 
sereral  Canadians  had  recently  obtained  seats  at  the  board,  and  were 
therefore  able  to  protect  Canadian  interests, — loudly  demanded  Hiat  a 
free  constitution  diould  be  accorded  by  their  mother  country.    Long 
were  they  self-deluded  with  the  conviction  that  men  of  catholic  hMk^ 
stopped  at  ^e  threshold  of  enfranchisement  by  the  operation  of  the  Test 
Act,  as  in  Britain,  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  a  l^;idatl?o 
assembly.    It  was  only  after  being  formally  assured  of  the  intents  of  the 
ministry  in  this  regard,  that  they  abandoned  their  exclusive  pretensions, 
and  acquiesced,  first  murmuringly  and  then  sullenly^  in  the  constitutm 
of  1791,  as  a  measure  it  were  vain  to  oppose  for  Ihe  time.    But  thdr 
resistance  to  it  was  not  yet  over;  for,  returning  to  the  charge,  as  soon  as 
the  ministerid  bill  came  under  discussion  in  parliament,  they  tried  to 
have  the  disqualifying  provisions  of  the  Test  Act  extended  to  Canada; 
they  endeavored,  also,  at  the  abolition  of  the  French  laws  in  the  colony, 
and  that  its  catholic  clei^  should  be  shorn  of  tiieir  privil^es :  finally, 
unfairly  striving  to  extract  party  advantages  even  out  of  de^t,  they 
strove  to  have  the  electoral  franchise  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  the  return 
of  a  majority  of  protestant  assembly-men ;  just  as  they  already  had 
obtained  a  numerical  preponderance  in  the  legislative  council  by  the  more 
direct  means  of  royal  nomination.    Driven  out  of  this  position  abo, 
they  were  fain  to  quit  the  field,  and  perforce  let  the  Canadian  constitutbn 
of  1791,  almost  unmodified,  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  colonial  charter,  while  ensuring  a  constant  majority  of  Canadians 
in  the  representative  chamber  of  the  legislature,  through  the  numaied 
superiority  of  their  constituents,  caused  a  renewal  of  the  partisan  alliance 
between  the  chief  sections  of  the  British  population ;  or  rather  between 
the  government  functionaries  and  the  mercantile  class,  whose  interests 
and  sentiments  were  once  more  in  perfect  accordance. 

The  parties  thus  conjoined  formed  a  real  faction,  whose  ranks  had 
lately  been  recruited  by  the  arrival  of  immigrant  American  royalists, 
with  minds  corroded  by  the  chagrin  attendant  on  constrained  expatriation. 
These  lent  the  energy  of  political  passions  and  personal  hatreds  to  the 
malcontent  British;  all  the  parties,  principals  and  auxiliaries,  broodii^ 
over  the  loss  of  prescriptive  domination  over  their  fellows.  This  triple 
fliction  and  its  accessories  Attempted  to  compass  the  proscription  of  Ihe 
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VmiA  laoigQage  ia  the  lutts  of  legidaclkMi,  by  mettiis  ev«A  of  majorities) 
»06tly  oompeeed  of  men  who  spoke  no  other  tong«e;  and  the  same  party 
swoaeded  in  proonring  for  itself  the  power  of  sn^nding  the  habeas 
Mtpofl  set ;  and  in  aAthorinng  the  execntiye  eonndDors,  or  any  three  of 
Aem,  to  issae  a  warrant  to  imprison  any  citlsen  for  a  (real  or  alleged) 
pslitlod  offBnoe.  The  (royalist)  party  had  fikewise  intnenee  enough  with 
the  keaie  anthorities  to  bring  abont  ihe  rejeotioii  of  the  law  of  1799^ 
whkdi  assured  to  ^ke  people  the  power  of  tasdng  themselves,  and  oontro^ 
liag  the  levying  and  emfdoyment  of  money  fbr  pnbHo  uses* 

The  same  faction  set  up  a  cry  of  treason  when  the  assembly  passed  a  law 
eharging  the  eobnial  budget  with  the  whole  allowance  tor  the  civil  list,  a 
pcvtkm  of  wld^  expenditunB  had  thitherto  been  paid  by  the  mother 
•oontiy:  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  learn,  by  and  by,  how  the  party 
mada  use  ef  Uie  snt^iension  obtuned  of  habeas  corpus  to  intimidate  the 
assembly,  by  imprisoning  sundry  of  its  members,  and  generally  arrogating 
to  itaeif  aa  aathority  idueh  the  laws  did  not  sanction. 

From  the  time  that  oonstitutional  gorremment  oame  into  operation, 
partisanship,  in  its  several  varieties,  manifested  its  animus  and  tendencies 
in  a  finr  more  rampant  manner  than  ever  before*  The  British  party, 
anwillin^y  made  sensible  of  its  self-deceptions,  now  attached  itself  to 
4he  execufiive  br aaeh  of  the  g(yvemment  with  a  kind  of  desperation.  It 
WW  stUl,  however,  in  good  plight,  having  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  its 
shore  of  pelitieal  power ;  for  its  leaders  were  lords  of  the  ascendant  in 
the  iegisktive  and  privy  councils,  and  had  the  chief  direction  of  the 
administration.  The  Canadian  or  country  party  was  paramount  in  the 
aiicmUy  alone ;  and,  as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  soon  got 
into  opposition  with  tlie  two  other  branches  of  government,  as  well  as 
into  personal  collision  with  the  (principal)  public  functionaries,  the  latter, 
at  the  very  outset^  detesting  the  representatives  (as  finding  them  inconve^ 
meart  oensors  of  their  acts).  Hence  the  prolonged  contentions  which 
will  be  found  to  signalise  our  annals,  despite  the  (supposed  healing) 
introduction  of  the  dective  principle;  an  exposition  of  which  misunder*- 
standings  serves  to  show  the  Oanadian  character  under  a  new  aspect. 
Intrepid  and  persevering  in  fields  of  battle  while  under  French  domination, 
we  are  about  to  see  our  countrymen,  become  subject  to  British  govemancey 
manifest  equal  spirit  and  constancy  in  stru^les  of  another  character,  and 
distinguish  themselves  by  energy  and  talents  thitherto  undeveloped. 

The  two  athletes  about  to  catch  the  eye  as  foremost  in  the  parliamentary 
arena,  will  be  Messrs.  Bedard  and  Papineau ;  whom  tradition  represents 
to  us  as  patriots  of  rare  talent  and  uncommon  oratorical  powers.    Both 
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were  the  firmest  defenders  of  our  country's  rights,  yet  the  most  faiAM 
and  disinterested  of  advocates  for  the  supremacy  of  Britain;  for  tfie 
royal  cause  the  latter  showing  himself  most  zealous,  during  the  American 
revolutionary  period.^  Neither  of  the  twain  was  of  superior  birtli;  but 
both  had  received  a  liberal  education  in  the  ooU^  of  Quebec.  H. 
Papineau  soon  became  the  most  notable  orator  in  both  legislatorial  halk. 
Majestic  of  stature,  imposing  in  mien,  having  a  strong  and  sonorous 
voice,  gifted  with  vehement  eloquence  and  great  argumentative  powers, 
he  could  not  but  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  his  hearers.  His 
patriotism  was  of  the  purest;  and  as  its  quality  was  never  called  in 
question,  he  preserved,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life,  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  all  of  whom  were  proud  to  manifest  a  special  respect, 
during  the  concluding  years  of  his  career,  for  that  fine  bust,  and  those 
grey  hairs  crowning  the  venerable  head  and  intelligent  countenance  of 
him  whom  they  loved  to  look  upon. 

M^  Bedard  was  far  from  possessing  the  like  personal  advantages. 
With  a  visage,  the  strongly-marked  features  in  which  were  hard  and 
irregular,  his  movemente  were  ungraceful,  and  he  had  a  slovenly  outer 
man.  Whimsical  and  regardless  by  nature,  he  took  little  interest  in 
most  of  the  business  transacted  in  iissembly;  and  he  spoke,  generally, 
with  heedlessness :  but  when  any  subject  much  attracted  his  attention,  or 
greatly  excited  his  sympathies,  his  wonted  (or  seeming)  indifference  was 
exchanged  for  an  almost  feverish  earnestness.  Perceiving  at  a  glance 
every  aspect  of  the  question  debated,  he  addressed  himself  to  its  consid- 
eration expansively,  but  not  at  first  without  some  embarrassment.  His 
exordium  was  laboriously  and  hesitatingly  delivered;  but  as  the  subject 
warmed  him,  his  expressive  countenance  became  animated,  his  voice  firm 
and  comihanding ;  thenceforth  the  stream  of  his  oratory  flowed  on  strong, 
clear,  ^d  deep.  He  combated  anti^nistic  speakers  with  irresistible 
potency  of  logic:  his  courage  quailed  before  no  opposition,  nor  could 
any  consideration  prevent  his  adhering  to  well-considered  convictions. 

*  A  Canadian  officer,  M.  Lamothe,had  brought  into  Oanada  some  despatches 
from  Lord  Howe,  meant  for  General  Garleton,  bat  addressed  to  the  Seminariits 
of  Montreal.  H.  Papineau,  then  a  young  man,  accompanied  M.  Lamothe  in  con- 
rejing  thrai  to  Quebec.  Secreting  the  missiTes  in  hollow  walking  sticks,  they 
took  the  road  along  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  avoiding  the  revolu- 
tionary soldiery  and  their  Oanadian  sympathisers — ^passing  on,  from  parsonage 
to  parsonage,  till  they  reached  Quebec,  on  the  11th  March;  and,  having  deliv- 
ered the  despatches,  they  entered  as  volunteers  in  Captain  Marooux*  company, 
taking  part  in  the  defence  of  Quebec,  till  the  siege  was  raised. 
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Henoe,  we  shall  eee  him  oontend,  in  the  first  instanoe,  against  tlie  extra- 
vagant conclosionB  of  the  BritiiA  oligarohy,  and  afterwards  oppose  the 
tyrannic  tendencies  of  Sir  James  Craig,  whose  despotic  power  he  set  at 
d^anoe,  his  mind  rising  saperior  to  the  general  fear  that  personage  had 
inspired ;  in  which  feaf  less  conrse  he  had  more  admirers  than  imitators. 
Snch  were  the  two  men  whom  we  are  to  accept  as  our  parliamentary 
champions  daring  the  earlier  years  of  constitational  goyemment  in 
Canada. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

CONSTETUnOK  OP  179L-17W-1800. 

EstabliBhrnent  of  BeprMonUthre  GoTeniiDeiit.<-C<mTOoation  of  the  two  l^gislatiTe  ehunben 
by  Sir  Alared  Clarke.— The  Britiah  party  attempts  to  snperwde  the  lue  of  Frraioh  in  par- 
liamentary proceedings:  warm  diseossions  occasioned  thereby,  ending  in  the  amgHfiert 
being  ont-voted.— Hot  debates  on  the  same  snttJeot  nevertheless  oecor  when  the  rales  of 
the  assembly  are  nnder  oonsidetation ;  the  British  party  finally  obliged  to  gire  vp  its 
attempt.— Labors  of  the  session :  projected  poor  law;  bills  regarding  pnblie  ednoation  and 
highways  in  the  colony.— Disposal  of  the  Jesuits'  estates.— Subsidies  granted.— Adarfids* 
tralion  of  Justice.— Prorogation  of  the  legislature.— Lord  Dorchester  convokes  the  two 
ohambers.— Organization  of  the  militia.— Public  accounts.— Colonial  Judicature.— Suspen* 
don  of  the  habeas  ooipus  act— Associations  to  support  the  gOTemmeni- Third  mmAook'. 
public  income  and  expenditure.— The  currency.- Lord  Dorchester  replaced  by  Genenl 
Prescott.— Session  of  1797:  Defection  of  Messzs.  de  Bonne  and  de  LotUnidre.— Treaty  of 
commepoe  with  the  United  States.— French  emissaries.— £zeoutiTe  sway  becomes  abeohtte : 
reign  of  terror.— Execution  of  MoLane.— Sesdons  of  1796  and  1799.— AmeUoratton  of  the 
prison  system.- Imposts;  public  rerenue.- Disputes  between  the  goyemor  and  the  coun- 
cil regarding  the  crown  lands.— Prescott  and  Judge  Osgood  recalled.— Sir  Bobert  Shore 
HOnes  conyokes  the  chambers  in  1800.— Benewed  allusion  to  French  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples :  motive  for  that  policy.— Proposal  to  expel  a  person  named  Bonoih>m  the  aseonbly. 
The  government  enters  upon  possession  of  the  Jesuits'  estates. 

The  epooh  of  the  introduction  of  lepresentatiye  goyemment  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  whkh  our  history  presents.  Not  that  the  constitation 
of  1791,  as  it  was  as  first  followed  out,  became  an  equitable  system  of 
goyernmental  rule ;  but  because  the  extent  of  freedom  that  it  did  confer 
upon  our  fathers,  yested  them  with  a  power  at  least^  to  make  known  their 
wishes  and  their  wants.  Public  suffering,  the  complaints  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  forcibly  repressed,  became  solaced  in  knowing  that  its  yoice 
would  find  utterance,  and  assuredly  reach  the  ears  of  men  in  place  at 
the  central  seat  of  power. 

Neyertheless,  the  first  Canadian  constitution  was  far  from  realising,  in 
operation,  all  the  expectations  its  advent  gaye  rise  to.  The  king,  or 
rather  the  chiefs  of  the  colonial-office  in  London,  who  alone  were  cogniiant 
of  what  was  passing  in  Canada,  embodied  royal  supremacy,  or  the  first 
of  three  branches  of  the  l^islature ;  the  legislatiye  council  was  the 
second,  but  as  this  body  was  made  up  of  crown  nominees,  it  followed 
that  these  persons  would  certainly  be  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the 
executiye  in  all  things :  and  thus  there  was,  of  necessity,  a  sentiment  of 
unity  in  aspiration  and  action  between  two  of  the  parties  in  tbe  stele 
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4a&Bdf  wliidi  niide  ihe  twain  to  «yenDatoli  tor  the  third,  or  popalar 
bmnok.  Thqa  one  of  the  inherent  vices  of  the  oonstitution  was  the 
(viHntllj)  enbordinatiog  yioen^ty,  and  ita  aeleoted  oonneillora,  to  the 
head  of  a  special  department  (£  the  Britiah  h<»ne  goyemment:  for  by 
tiuB  means  the  eolonial  administration  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 
malty  ahaped  the  prooeedings  of  two  bvanohes  of  onr  legislation,  while 
aominally  it  was  only  the  director  of  one.  This  capital  defect  in  the  new 
syaiem,  had  been  foreseen  by  only  a  fow  persons  of  experience  in  public 
affurs:  and  these  foreshowed  a  rennaciation  of  the  experiment  at  a  time 
more  or  lees  near,  but  not  for  distant  The  masses,  not  so  quick  of 
pctoeption,  neither  distmstfBl  of  appearaneee,  belieyed  in  the  pnmiises  of 
Pitt,  that  the  legislation  of  Lower  Oanada,  so  £Ekr  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it  compatible  with  British  si^>remaoy,  wonld  be  founded  on  their 
interests,  and,  as  it  were,  become  the  embodied  expression  of  their 
wishes  amd  sentiments.  The  division  of  Oanada  into  two  provinces,  in 
¥iew  of  ensoring  to  its  andent  inhabitants  the  maintenance  of  their  laws, 
customs,  and  nationality,  in  accordance  with  Pitt's  (declared)  intentions, 
failed  in  giving  the  French-Oanadians  any  real  preponderance. 

The  number  of  representatives  they  had  in  either  council  were  ahrays 
-ridiculoasly  few,  except  at  the  outset,  when  they  were  as  4  to  8.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  bnly  the  most  supple  cbunciUors  could  retain  their 
places;  and,  by  the  year  1799,  out  of  21  members  in  council,  only  6 
were  Oanadians. 

Lord  Dorchester,  having  obtained  leave  to  revisit  England,  left  aocord- 
in^y,  transferring  his  functions,  for  the  time,  to  Major  Gleneral  Alured 
darka  Shortly  after  his  lord^p^s  d^^arture,  Olarke  fixed  the  time  of 
«leottons  for  the  assemUy  to  be  in  June»  1792,  and  the  first  meeting  of 
the  conjoint  l^islature  to  take  place  in  December  ensuing. 

After  the  manifold  attempts  which  the  British  party  had  made,  ever 
flfaioe  the  year  1764)  to  obtain  measures  of  proscription  against  thc; 
-Canadians,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  they  generally  refused  their 
jvotee  to  men  known  to  belong  to  that  section  of  the  community.  Yet  such 
a  result  did  not  follow,  to  the  astoniahment  of  many.  Two  reasons, 
may  be  assigned  in  explanation  of  this  fact ;  firstly,  people  in  general 
knew  but  in  part  the  lengths  to  which  British  intriguing  had  been  carried,, 
because  these  had  either  taken  place  in  the  dark,  or  been  glossed  over  by^ 
fUlacious  CKplanations — a  thing  not  difficult  to  eSect  at  a  time  wheut 
-the  newq^apers  contained  no  political  essays  or  any  discusdon  on  local, 
fassing  events ;  secondly,  most  people  judged,  and  not  unreasonaUy, 
liat  those  candidates  who  had  been  bred  in  a  country  long  used  to  tne. 
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institationflj  would  be  most  likely  to  possess  the  proper  ezperienoe  ftr 
taming  them  to  aooount :  so  the  qualified  Canadians  gave  their  Totes 
to  British  aspirants,  wherever  they  presented  themselves,  irithont  ezaotr 
ing  firom  them  any  other  guarantee  than  their  promises.  Out  of  the  50 
members  selected  there  were  15  Englishmen ;  whereas  not  one  would  have 
obtained  a  seat,  had  the  electors  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  ezdusive- 
ness  as  the  petitioners  of  1773.  The  people  of  Canada  ran  a  great  risk 
in  thus  confiding  their  interests  to  their  bitterest  foes :  but  the  Freneh 
'  governors  of  the  olden  time  did  not  leave  a  distrustfol  or  vindictive 
people  behind  them.  The  votes  which  the  British  members  gave  against 
using  the  French  language  at  the  opening  of  the  sessbn,  alone  could 
excite  suspicion  in  the  Canadian  breast,  naturally  so  honest  and 
confiding,  and  showed  the  people  the  danger  of  being  so  thou^tleesly 
generous. 

The  assembly-men  and  l^islative  councillors  met  Dec  17,  in  separate 
halls  of  the  ejoscopal  palace,  a  buildbg  which  had  been  turned  to  secular 
uses  ever  since  the  Conquest,  the  bishop  now  lodging  with  the  seminarists. 
When  the  members  of  each  body  had  taken  the  required  oatiis,  the 
governor,  seated  on  a  Uirone  and  surrounded  by  his  staff  officers,  &c., 
desired  the  assembly-men  to  choose  a  president,  and  present  the  president- 
elect for  his  approbation. 

The  choice  made  would  be  necessarily  indicative  of  the  political  temper 
of  the  chamber.  The  British  members  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
French  language  in  the  minuted  proceedings,  and  nominated  a  gentleman 
of  their  own  nation  as  president.  The  election  was  adjourned  tOl  next 
day,  after  a  debate  and  division,  which  were  entered  upon  by  the  two 
parties,  in  order  to  test  their  relative  strength,  which  proved  to  be  as  two 
to  one. 

On  the  second  day,  M.  Duni^  proposed  M.  J.  A.  Panet,  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  fill  the  chair.  The  British  party  presented,  in  succes- 
sion, Messrs.  Grant,  M'Qill,  and  Jordan ;  none  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished except  for  their  successfol  trading  speculations.  The  party 
hoped  by  their  perseverance  to  intimidate  their  adversaries,  unused  as 
these  were  to  parliamentary  tactics;  at  the  same  time,  acousiBg  the 
Canadian  party  of  being  fiictious.  -The  debates,  very  animated  and 
much  prolonged,  foreshowed  a  stormy  seadon.  M'Oill  who  proposed 
Grant,  and  was  himself  proposed  by  another  member,  gave  as  his  reason 
for  opposing  M.  Panet,  that  it  was  needfiU  the  president  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  two  colonial  languages,  English  more  especially.  It 
was  replied  that  the  g^tieman  thus  objected  to  knew  sufficient  of  both  to 
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eondnet  the  ordinaiy  bnsiiiess  of  the  house.  Another  member,  Mr. 
Kichardson,  alleged  that  the  French-Canadians  were  bound,  by  every 
motiYe  of  interest  and  gratitude,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  mother 
country,  and  sustained  his  opinion  so  plausibly,  that  he  brought  M.  P.  L. 
Panet  himself  to  adopt  the  same  sentiment.  ''  Is  not  this  country  a 
British  possession  ?  "  demanded  the  latter.  '^  Is  not  the  English  language 
ihat  of  the  sovereign  and  the  British  legiskture?  Ought  we  not,  then, 
to  qpeak  English  in  British  legislatorial  halls,  whether  located  in  London 
or  Quebec  ?"  This  reasonbg,  which  had  more  servility  than  Ic^c  in  it, 
oonvinoed  none/  of  his  compatriots.  The  discussion  of  such  a  proposal 
was  in  itself  fitted  to  excite  the  most  hateful  passions :  "  Is  it  because 
Canada  forms  part  of  the  British  empire,"  demanded  M.  Papineau  (whose 
past  fidelity  to  British  interests  weighted  his  words),  "  that  Canadians, 
who  speak  not  the  language  in  use  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  natural  rights?"  This  apostrophe,  followed  by  a 
fbroible  and  logical  discourse,  disconcerted  the  opposition;  and  other 
speeches,  of  like  import,  ^m  Messrs.  B^ard,  De  Bonne,  and  J.  A. 
Panet,  occasioned  its  total  discomfiture.  The  latter  admonished  the 
assembly,  that  "in  the  British  Channel  IsUnds,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  &c., 
French  is  commonly  spoken,  although  these  isles  had  formed  part  of 
Britain  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  in  no  part  of  the  Britannic 
empire  is  there  a  more  loyal  population."  He  might  have  added,  that 
during  three  eenturies  following  that  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  at  the 
royal  court,  in  the  church,  in  the  courts  "of  law,  among  the  nobility, 
French  was  spoken  in  England;  that  it  was  the  maternal  language  of 
Bichard  Cceur-de-Lion,  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  even  of  Henry  Y ; 
that  those  illustrious  personages  were  intensely  English,  notwithstanding; 
through  the  prowess  of  their  crossbowmen  of  Brittany,  and  their  cavaliers 
from  Guyenne,  they  exalted  the  glory  of  England  to  a  pitch  which  the 
kings  of  Anglo-Saxondom  never  could  attain  ;^  in  fine,  that  the  origin  of 
ihe  grandeur  of  the  British  nation  was  due  to  those  heroes  and  to  the 
Norman  barons  who  signed  Magna  Charta,t  and  whose  opinions^  had 
always  preserved  their  influence  in  the  country. 

*  We  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  armj  of  the  Blaek  Prince,  at  the  battle  of 
Poiotien,  were  Frenchmen. 

t  ^y  ni^er  extorted  the  signature  of  the  base  and  cowardlj  king.  A  few 
months  afterwards  (Ang.  1215),  pope  Innocent  III  annolled  (so  far  as  he  coald) 
the  said  charter:  which  was  not  the  real  palladium  of  English  libertj,  bat  an 
Ulosory  docnment  virtnally  sanetioning  the  unrestricted  predominance  of  th^ 
ibiglo-Normaa  feudalry.— J3. 

X  What  were  these?  Beverting  to  the  contentment  of  the  Channel  Islanders, 
vhich  BiiU  exists,  it  proves  that  they  have  the  sense  to  know  they  are  well  off. 
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Tha  difleomon  teniiinaled  in  the  eiectioii  of  SL  Faiwt  ;^  but  aol  on* 
Kritish  member  Yoted  in  Us  fiiTor,  wliile  two  of  Yds  o wn  compalnoti  TOtoi 
against  bim.     Tbe  majority  was  28 ;  minorily  18. 

Tbe  British  element,  det^Ue  its  nnmerioal  weakness,  ever  son^i  t# 
dominate  tbe  eonntry  party  tbiougb  tbe  prestige  of  metropolitan  potoMj. 
Tbe  president  ebosen,  tbongb  not  &  man  of  snporiof  talent,  was  ezpedcnoeA 
in  business,  being  the  best  empkyed  banister  m  the  eokny.  He  bad  n 
enltLvated  mind,  eaqr  manB«rs,and  tbe  poli^of  good  society;  be  was  nk» 
a  fluent  E^>eaker. 

December  20,  tbe  gOTemor  approred  the  ehoiee  the  assembly  bad  wiade ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  of  eooncil 
and  assemUy  in  which  he  recommended  a  unity  of  sentiment.  ^'  On  a 
day  like  this,"  thus  spoke  tbe  goyemor,  '^  signaHaed  by  the  eommeneement;, 
in  this  eountiy,  of  that  fcnrm  of  goy^mment  which  has  raised  tbe  kingfam 
to  wbioh  it  is  subordinate,  to  tbe  behest  eieyatien^it  is  impoasiUe  not  to 
feel  emotions  difficult  to  be  eipressed*  To  giye  an  opportunity  for  yov 
loyal  and  grateful  acknowledgments  to  bis  Majesty,  is  one  of  my  motives 
for  specially  calling  you  togeth^;  and  that  debt  discharged,  your  conncib 
will,  doubtless,  be  next  employed  for  enacting  the  laws  necessary  to  taa£im 
and  augment  the  proaperity  of  your  countiy.''  ^ 

The  reply  of  the  president,  in  name  of  tbe  assembly,  was  simple  and 
respectful ;  but  that  of  the  legislatiye  council  anathematiied  the  Frenck 
Reyolution,  and  expressed  gratitnde  to  Proyidence  for  baying  BKni 
Canada  firom  the  domination  of  a  country  wherein  deeds  weve  doing 
befitting  a  horde  «f  barbarians.  Such  reflections,  just  enou^  perhaps  in 
themselves,  could  hardly  be  agreeable  to  tbe  Canadians ;  who  ever  dierished 
feelings  of  respect  for  the  peo]^  of  the  oountiyof  their  own  fore&tbeES. 
Accordingly,  the  disparaging  allusions  thus  made,  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  fling  ai  themsdves  by  the  councillors,  who  thus  seixed  the 
<^portunity  to  give  vent  to  their  anti-Gallioan  bile.  , 

The  two  chambers  afterwards  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  ilMinlriT>|r 
bim  for  according  to  tbe  country  a  new  constitution ;  and  then  set  them- 
selves earnestly  to  expedite  parliamentary  business.  In  the  settiement 
of  forms  for  conducting  it,  the  assembly  was  guided  by  those  of  the  bouse 
of  commons,  but  whidi  had  to  be  modified  to  adapt  them  properly  to 

This  is  more  than  can  he  rightly  said  of  aU  other  Frenoh*deriYed  sections  of 
the  British  people. — B. 

*  The  portion  of  the  goyemor's  address  given  hy  M.  Gameau  tallies  pret^ 
nearly  with  the  aboTO ;  but  we  have  preferred  to  give  the  exact  wordfli  as  reported 
by  Mr.  ChrisUe.-^. 
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■OBMwbat  differiag  needs.    Thispartof  the  work,  as  soon  as  began,  gave 
fise  to  j^ie  disoaaskm  of  a  very  thumiy  qnestion. 

Ab  it  was  proposed  to  draw  np  the  minutes  in  both  languages,  Mr.  ChranI 
■Ofed,  in  amendment,  that  they  should  be  oouohed  in  English  only,  with 
iSMTty  to  make  a  Frendi  translation  of  them  (wholly  or  in  part)  for 
such  members  as  should  desire  it  After  a  violent  oonteetation,  his 
amendment  was  rejected.  Discussion,  of  a  kindred  nature,  was  revived, 
when  the  report  of  theeommittee  was  presented.  Grant  rmewed  his  pro- 
posal, in  order,  he  urged,  to  preserre  that  unity  of  l^;al  language,  whi(& 
no  subordinate  legislature,  aeoording  to  him,  had  a  right  to  change. 

M.  de  Lotbini^e  obserred,  in  reply :  "  The  greater  number  of  our 
esDstituesits  being  in  an  exceptional  position,  we  are  constrained  to  depart, 
in  this  regard,  from  ordinary  rules,  and  to  reclaim  the  use  of  a  language 
whidi  is  not  the  common  speech  of  the  people  of  the  British  empire ;  but 
being  as  equitably  inclined  towards  others'  wishes,  as,  we  trust,  tiiey  would 
be  indulgent  to  ours,  we  desire  not  that  our  language  should  exclude 
that  itf  the  generality  of  British  subjects,  in  this  diamber ;  we  therefore 
demand  that  both  theirs  and  ours  should  be  brou^t  into  play ;  in  a  word, 
let  the  minutes,  orders  of  the  house,  &c.,  be  drawn  up  in  the  two  languages." 
JIf .  de  Bodieblaye  spoke  in  his  turn ;  saying,  "  Why,  then,  do  our  British 
hreihren  ever  cry  out  against  the  decision  we  have  come  to,  of  retaining 
«or  customs,  laws,  and  moUier  tongue,— the  on\j  means  left  us  for 
dtfending  our  properties  ?  Because  being  masters,  without  any  competi- 
tors, (^  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  produce  of  which  passes  throng 
their  bands  entirely,  would  they  not  be  the  greatest  losers  if  the  colony 
were  upset  by  the  convulsion  which  their  injustice,  if  continued,  w^ 
inMibly  provoke  ?  And  are  we  not  rendering  the  greatest  of  services 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  oppose  them  in  this  matter  ?"* 

These  discussions  made  a  strong  sensation  among  the  peojde  of  Oanada. 
"  The  renunciation  of  one's  maternal  langnage  it  b  not  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  do,"  says  a  learned  author  ;t  '^  it  lives  with  him  as  long  as  he 
exists,  even  if  it  do  not  outlive  him.''  Accordingly,  all  the  credit  result- 
ing from  the  discussion  remained  with  those  who  opposed  the  oppression 
attempted  to  be  inflicted ;  and,  on  the  second  as  upon  the  first  occasion, 
Grant's  amendment  had  the  effect  of  ranging  all  the  British  members  on  one 
side,  and  the  Canadians  (always  with  the  exception  of  M.  Panet)  on  the 
other.    Several  other  amendments,  of  the  like  sort,  were  again  proposed 

♦  Montreal  CfazetU,  Feb.  14,  1793. 

t  Letter  On  the  Origin  qf  the  Sciencee,  by  Bailly. 
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by  HeflBTB.  Lees,  Richardson,  and  other  notables  of  the  British  pirty, 
bat  they  were  all  rejected  after  discossions  which  lasted  three  days.  The 
definitLve  resolution  was,  that  the  minutes,  &o.,  of  the  two  chambers  should 
be  written  in  the  two  languages,  but  that  the  laws  passed  were  to  be  drawn 
up  either  in  French  or  English,  accor4ing  as  they  had  reference  to  French 
or  to  British  laws  in  force  for  Canada.    • 

In  respect  to  this  important  question,  it  was  seen  that  those  British 
members  elected  by  Canadians  betrayed,  without  hesitation,  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  compromising  the  interests  and  outraging  the  feelings 
of  their  oonstituentfi.  Their  conduct  on  the  occasion  plainly  showed  that 
the  parties'  evil  animus  had  undergone  no  change  since  the  days  of  1764; 
and  that  they  were  still  the  agents  of  faction  which  cherbhed  so  intense 
a  dislike  for  everything  French  and  catholic:  a  blind  hatred,  which 
in^Ued  one  of  their  partisans  (Mr.  Fleming)  to  pen  the  following  lines: 
'  The  law  of  1774  was  imprudently-  liberal  to  the  clergy  and  higher 
dasses,  and  that  of  1791  to  the  whole  Canadian  people.  The  ktter  con- 
firmed French  civil  procedure,  guaranteed  the  &ee  exercise  of  the  catholic 
religion,  and  sanctioned  t|ie  payment  of  tithes.  It  modified  the  oath 
of  fealty  so  that  catholics  could  subscribe  to  it,  ensured  to  Canadian 
Bomanistfi  the  rights  of  property,  also  their  laws  and  customs,  preserved 
their  language  and  land  tenures,  and  gave  thetn  representation  based  on 
population ;  and  all  without  making  any  reservation  in  favor  of  the  British 
or  their  language.  The  passing  of  that  law  is  the  greatest  fault  that  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  ever  committed,  as  it  affected  the  destinies 
of  a  people  differing  in  habitudes,  laws,  and  religion  from  the  British 
nation. 

After  disposing  of  a  question  so  difficult,  the  assembly  could  address 
itself  calmly  to  the  consideration  of  numerous  legidative  measures 
submitted  to  it  One  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  establishment  of  parish 
schools :  two  others,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  tolerating  the  pro- 
fession of  quakerism :  only  the  latter  passed.  That  regarding  slav^ 
was  shelved ;  probably  because  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  then 
began  to  take  hold  of  the  subject,  appeared'to  be  sufficient,  without  any 
formal  enactments,  to  cause  the  abolition  of  an  institution  which  never 
throve  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  first  census  in  which 
evid^ce  is  given  of  there  being  slaves  in  the  country  at  all,  is  that  of  1804. 
The  total  number  of  blacks  of  the  two  sexes,  returned  as  being  in  the  colony, 
was  then  304 :  namely,  212  in  Montreal  district,  4  in  that  of  Three  Bivers, 
and  88  in  Quebec  district :  whence  we  may  conclude  that  at  the  Conquest 
epoch,  some  forty  years  before,  there  were  none  of  the  race  in  Canada.  A  por* 
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tion  of  the  slaves  resident  in  onr  territory,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
eentory,  belonged  to  merchants,  and  nearly  a  moiety  of  them  (142)  were 
located  in  Montreal  itself — a  city  more  in  direct  oommnnication  than« 
Qnebeo  with  the  American  slave  states  and  sonthem  regions,  wherein  slaves 
constitated  a  great  part  of  the  population.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Canadian 
government  and  clergy,  that  they  have  always  been  adverse  to  the 
introduction  of  the  blacks.  The  firmament  of  Canada  is  not  &vorable 
to  bondage.  Slavery  cannot  flourish  in  its  i^  air.  Far  from  that,  it 
ended  in  spontaneous  extinction,  without  being  terminated  by  a  positive 
kw ;  and,  many  years  ago,  the  few  slaves  imported  disappeared  firom  our 

Public  education  was  one  of  the  earliest  questions  discussed  in  assem- 
bly after  that  regarding  the  two  languages.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Jesuits'  college  was  arbitrarily  suppressed  by  the  government,  without 
form  or  process ;  and  ihat  the  Canadian  people  had  reclaimed,  ever  since 
the  year  1787,  its  right  to  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  order,  to  devote 
the  revenue  accruing  from  them  to  their  primitive  destination.  In  1793, 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  its  environs  addressed  a  second  petition  to 
the  legislature,  in  which  they  replied  to  the  memorials  of  Lord  Amherst 
and  the  opinions  of  the  crown  lawyers  on  the  subject.  They  represented 
that  the  nature  of  the  titles  and  conditions  attending  the  foundation  of 
the  Jesuits'  collie  in  Quebec  had  been  falsified  in  Europe ;  that  Canada 
had  been  deprived  of  public  schools  ever  since  the  Conquest ;  and  that 
the  evil  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  certain  individuals, 
who  coveted  the  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits.  A  majority  of 
the  assembly  agreed  in  the  conclusions  of  the  petitioners ;  and  M.  de 
Bodieblave  proposed  that  their  requisition  should  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  members,  who  were  to  verify  with  precision  the  allegations  thus 
made  r^arding  the  titles  to  that  property. 

Mr.  Grant  opposed  the  motion,  because  it  involved,  according  to  his 
notion,  a  tacit  recognition  of  undue  proprietary  right ;  and  he  proposed 
an  amendment  by  which,  while  acknowledging  the  royal  power  to  dispose 
ci  the  estates  at  will,  he  was  solicited  to  make  them  available  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  on  the  other  hand, 
viewed  analogically,  would  have  put  all  other  religious  property  at  the 
mercy  of  metropolitan  decrees.  The  fears  that  got  abroad  were  not  all 
imaginary,  for  a  rumor  ran,  that  the  government  was  about  to  lay  hold  on 
the  Reoollets'  convent,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  protestant  worship ;  which, 
in  fiust,  did  take  place,  after  the  buildings  were  consumed  in  1796.  It 
was  not  forgotten,  either,  that  another  valuable  ground-space,  belonging  to 
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jklie  Ursdinefl,  was  taken  wMumt  any  ooKpenaation  to  that  ssteriiaoi 
After  long  debates,  both  the  origiiial  motion  and  the  amendment  upon  it 
were  let  drop  when  the  anbject  was  formally  parted.  The  bill  on  eduett* 
tion  waa  left  in  abeyance^  till  it  ooold  be  diaonaaed  in  a  conmiittoe  of  the 
whole.  It  was  reaolved,  meantime,  to  present  an  address  to  the  long, 
simply  praying  that  he  wonld  i4>ply  the  xeTonnes  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  tp 
ihe  iuitruotion  of  youth,  no  mention  being  made  of  public  right  to  the 
property.    Thus  was  the  genial  school  question  indefinitely  adjouiBed. 

The  assembly  next  turned  its  attention  to  finance.  One  of  its  most 
imp<Mrtant  resolutions  regarding  it,  waa  that  in  which  a  dedaratioQ  was 
made,  that  the  voting  of  subsidies  was  an  unlimited  right  inherent  to  itaeif 
alone ;  and  that  no  financial  bill  could,  of  right,  be  amended  by  the  legiaU- 
tive  council  in  any  way.  The  assembly  also  passed  a  law  imposing  oostoma- 
duties  on  imported  strong  drinks,  in  yiew  of  rainnga  revenue  to  me^  legia- 
latorial  expenses.  This  measure  was  neoessary,  to  ensure  the  ind^>radenee 
of  the  assembly,  for  the  home  government  had,  previously,  ftuitiished  part 
of  ^e  Canadian  budget  Finally,  the  assembly  turned  its  attention  to 
4he  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  legislative  council  communicated  to 
it  a  bill  on  the  composition  of  the  tribunals,  a  measure  which  was  <»dered 
to  stand  over  till  next  session. 

Such  were  the  diief  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  tlie  legis- 
lature in  1792.  The  debates  entered  upon  had  been  advantageous  in 
several  ways.  The  disouscdon  on  the  rules  of  assembly  made  the  memben 
acquainted  with  parliamentary  routine ;  while  the  Frendi  pditeneas,  which 
the  Canadians  observed  at  the  sittings,  and  manifested  in  the  debates,  gave 
to  the  body  an  ur  of  respectful  gravity,  unknown  to  ^e  British  house  cf 
commons,  wharein  the  members  sit  wrapped  in  their  mantles,  with  covered 
heads,  and  cane  or  switdi  in  hand— just  as  if  they  were  in  a  market- 
place.* 

The  principal  event  of  the  sesnon  was  the  triumphal  retention  ci  our 
language ;  a  result  which  (itself)  manifested  Canadian  i^tudes  fbr  cany- 
ing  out  the  new  form  of  government.  The  subtle,  litigious,  and  disputa- 
iive  character,  which  many  of  the  members  derived  from  Norman  ances- 
tors, found  exercise  in  parliamentary  controversies ;  and  the  charaoteristM 
submission  of  Canadians  to  the  laws,  was  one  of  the  essential  oonditioas 
for  fitting  them  to  enjoy  free  institutions. 

The  l^islature  was  prorogued  on  the  9th  of  May,  after  the  exeeutife 


*  Partg  of  this  unflattering  account  of  the  habitudes  of  our  British  ( 
will  be  newM  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  the  house  when,  the  speate 
being  in  the  chair,  they  found  any  important  business  under  disou88ion.--i^. 
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f  iid  aaiotionedl  dgbl  aeto  puMwd  by  the  two  duuibeifg.  The  goVeiraor,  in 
a  oloBing  diseonrse  addrauwd  to  both,  ^wetSeA  great  satiafaotioti  at  the 
kyidl^  diawn  to  ttie  kiag,  asd  aitiBohment  to  the  new  oonstitutioii,  at  a 
time  when  the  French  Rerohation  feroed  the  (eenseitatiye)  natioDB  of 
lorope  to  take  part  in  a  stmg^  perilon»  to  Iheitabtlity  of  soeiety  itself. 
He  ej^essed  hia  tnutfobett,  on  this  ooeaeiony  that,  in  the  ooming  session, 
ihe  ehambers  woidd  retnm  to  a  ooneideratioB  ai  two  subjeets,  to  whioh  he 
had  already  called  their  atten^n ;  namely,  the  adoiinistration  of  juetioe, 
and  (this  business  being  yet  more  argent,  he  said,  than  all  othetB),  an 
oiganiiatioQ  of  the  militia,  for  defence  of  the  oowotoy,  in  ease  of  war. 

The  progress  <^  the  Frenoh  BoFolntiOn,  whieh  then  attraoted  the  regarde 
of  the  nations,  and  whioh,  like  a  iery  meteor,  threatened  to  ezt^d  liB 
own  combustion  to  all  Eu^pe,  stirred  up  the  feelings  of  the  masses  every* 
whe$*e  and  filled  their  mlm'  minds  with  pi^finttid  terror.  Great  Britain, 
as  a  near  witness  of  the  spectade  then  in  aetion,  was  eq>ecially  moved  with 
astonishment  and  fear. 

Its  salijeets  off(»ed,  its  govenuneiit  demanded,  testimonials  of  fideUty 
to  ^  king  and  attachment  to  established  order :  so  much  suspicion  and 
so  great  a  distrust,  were  prevalent,  and  such  pressing  need  was  there  for 
mutiial  assurance  and  support,  between  md^s  and  ruled.  In  Canada 
every  one  was  reserved  in  w(«d  and  act ;  and,  while  redaimmg  the  use  of 
thefar  national  language,  its  people  protested  without  ceasing,  in  the  strong- 
sst  tenns,  their  attadbment  to  the  throne.  That  reservednees  in  the  tone 
tf  their  language,  and  this  firmness  in  their  prindples,  insured,  for  the 
moment,  two  advantages  to  the  country :  interior  tranquillity  and  the  oon- 
sorvation  of  its  rights.  The  British  party  renounced  its  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions ;  whether  for  that  it  saw  the  bootlessness  of  its  efforts,  whether 
beeaiae  it  received  firom  head-quarters  monitions  to  be  prudent ;  whether, 
b  fine,  it  dected  to  remain  still  and  \AA%  its  time :  whatever  way,  while 
mnoh  of  ^t^d  Old  Worid  was  inflatmed,  Canada  appeared  to  enjoy  peace  and 
Ubtrty  alike,  two  benefits  both  new  to  the  colony. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  matters  whep  Lord  Dorchester  resumed  his 
governorship  in  1793.  European  troubles,  which  threatened  to  extend 
to  America,  and  the  governor's  popularity,  were  probably  the  moving  causes 
Snt  the  Britidi  ministry's  engaging  his  lordship  to  take  up  the  reins  of  the 
ootenial  government  for  the  third  time.  His  renewed  presence  was  hailed 
by  the  Canadian  population,  but  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  British  sec- 
tions ;  who  found  ai^rwards,  in  the  opening  discourse  which  he  gave  be- 
fore the  two  chambers,  expressions  too  &vorable  by  &r  to  Canadian  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature  1 
He  came  charged  with  novel  and  very  ample  instructions  for  his  guid- 
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anoe.  They  ruled  (inter  aUa)  that  all  nominations  to  office  ahoold  hc4d 
good  only  daring  the  king's  good  pleasure ;  that  crown  lands  should  be 
oonoeded  alone  to  those  capable  of  taming  them  to  account,  even  then  only 
after  bdng  divided  into  townships ;  and  that  the  two  seminaries  of  Quebeo 
and  Montreal,  as  well  as  the  religious  oommunitiee  of  women,  should 
remain  in  perpetuity,  being  administered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
their  foondation.  The  governor  was  further  empowered  to  nominate  * 
new  executive  councQ  composed  of  nine  members,  four  of  whom  to  be 
Oanadians. 

When  the  chambers  re-opened  in  1793,  the  governor  called  their  attefi- 
tion  to  the  organiiation  of  the  militia,  and  the  administration  of  justice; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time^  that  the  expenditure  for  the  colony  still 
exceeded  its  revenue. 

The  second  session  lasted  longer  than  the  first;  for  it  endured  from 
the  month  of  November  till  June  ensuing.  Nevertheless,  only  six  acts 
were  passed;  among  the  number,  a  law  authorizing  the  executive  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  as  against  aliens  suspected 
of  seditious  conduct.  This  (exceptional)  law  was  afterwards  annually 
and  continuously  renewed  up  to  tiie  year  1812.^  The  intrigues  of  M. 
(Gitoyen)  Oenet,  ambassador  from  the  French  republic  to  the  United 
States,  and  his  emissaiies  in  Canada  necessitated,  it  was  said,  these 
measures  of  precaution,  the  abuse  of  which,  under  the  Craig  administra- 
tion, was  afterwards  to  agitate  the  countiy.  Harmony  reigned,  meantime, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  session.  M.  Panet,  appointed  a 
judge  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  was  elected  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, without  a  dissentient  vote.  The  pacific  spirit  of  the  govranor 
already  influenced  the  oppositionists. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  the  public  accounts  were  first  published 
for  the  information  of  the  tax-payers.  In  the  message  accompanying 
their  presentation  to  the  legislature.  Lord  Dorchester  recommended  that 
fixed  salaries  should  be  paid  to  the  public  functionaries,  and  advised  the 
abolition  of  all  arbitrary  and  varying  emoluments,  as  being  liable  to 
abuse;  he  also  iHK)posed  that  the  amount  and  rates  of  taxation  levied  for 

•  The  measure  thus  noted,  was  simply  an  extension  of  the  British  Allen  Act 
passed  the  same  year  (33  Qeo.  Ill  c.  4.)  to  Canada.  That  precautloDary  law 
(with  the  34  Geo.  Ill  c.  43,  67,  and  others,  was  passed  entirely  from  general 
motives  of  policy ;  and  its  most  stringent  enactments  were  inserted  more  imme- 
diately on  acconnt  of  the  grtaX  nnmber  of  foreigners  who  came  to  England  in 
1792-3.  But  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  sanctioned  by  common  law, 
needed  not,  in  a  common-sense  point  of  view,  to  be  recognized  by  statntoix 
enactment.    <*  Salos  populi  est  inprama  lex." 
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state  needfl,  should  be  made  exaotlj  known.  Tbe  annual  reYenne,  as  then 
realized,  did  not  equal  a  third  of  the  ezpenditore  for  the  civil  adminia- 
Nation,  which  amounted  to  £25,000.  The  deficit  was  made  up  by  tiie 
home  goyemment. 

The  colonial  receipts  were  derived  from  customs  duties  on  wines,  liquors, 
and  molasses ;  from  licenses  paid  by  innkeepers ;  from  fines  and  confisca- 
tions. In  effect,  it  may  be  said,  that  taxation  was  then  unknown  in 
Canada. 

The  governor,  without  demanding,  in  express  terms,  a  subsidy  of  suf- 
ficient amount  to  enable  income  and  outlay  to  balance  each  other,  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  propriety  of  finding  some  means  to 
increase  revenue,  and  for  providing  regular  supplies :  the  assembly  erred 
in  n^leoting  this  intimation.  Subsequently,  when  the  members  wished 
to  repair  their  default,  in  order  to  have  a  means  in  hand  to  control  the 
administration,  their  offer  to  defray  all  state  costs  was  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime :  so  much  do  the  interests  and  passions  of  men  put  them  in 
contradiction  with  themselves  I 

While  the  l^islature  was  thus  employed,  with  passable  unanimity^  on 
financial  business,  revolutionary  ideas  were  constantly  making  headway, 
and  the  Canadian  government  did  not  appear  to  feel  quite  assured  of  a 
continuance  of  the  prevailing  tranquillity  in  the  country.  Lord  Dorches- 
ter sometimes  allowed  his  equanimity  to  be  overcome  by  vague  apprehen- 
sions. His  anxieties  manifested  themselves  upon  the  occasion  of  adjourning 
the  houses  of  l^islature,  when  he  recommended  the  members  to  concur  in 
nudntaining  established  order.  ''  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  he,  "  that  when 
you  return  to  your  several  homes,  you  will  zealously  diffuse  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  those  principles  of  justice,  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  which 
have  characterized  your  public  labors  during  the  long  session  just  closed ; 
and  that  you  will  use  your  best  exertions  to  find  out  and  bring  to  justice 
those  evil  disposed  persons  who,  by  inflammatory  discourses,  or  the  spread- 
ing of  seditious  writings,  endeavor  to  mislead  the  unwary  and  disturb  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society ;  and  that  you  will  avafl  yourselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  convince  your  fellow-subjects  that  the  blessings  they 
enjoy  under  a  truly  free  and  happy  constitution  can  be  preserved  only  by 
a  due  obedience  to  the  laws;  [breaches  of  which  are  all  the  more  inex- 
cusable, as  the  constitution  itself  has  provided  for  the  safe  and  easy  repeal 
or  modification  of  such  as  may  be  found  not  to  answer  the  good  intentions 
of  the  British  legislature.] ''"i" 

*  The  important  and  significant  member  dosing  the  abore  sentenee,  as  spoken 
by  his  lordship,  is  omitted  from  the  citation  in  the  anther's  text.^B. 
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The  oaiiioHe  olergj,  om  their  port,  starare  to  re^attir^  iht  gorenmieixt 
(regarding  its  inquietodes),  and  to  keep  the  people  in  aa  obedient  state. 
Tfane  did  M.  Plesnfl,  pariflh-priest  of  Qud^ec,  express  himsdf,  in  a  Ame^ 
ral  disoonrae,  deliyered  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  in  honor  of  M. 
Briand,  the  ^ceased  bishop. 

'^  Oar  eonqnerors,  regarded  (at  first)  with  a  jedons  eye  and  lowenng 
brow,  twpired  in  ns  feelings  only  of  detestation  or  ai^raon.  We  ooald 
not  be  persuaded  (for  the  time)  that  a  race  of  men  strangers  to  our  soQ, 
to  otir  language,  to  oar  laws,  to  oar  worship— eeold  e^er  be  willing  to 
render  to  Canada  an  eqaivaient  fer  what  it  lost  by  ehanging  its  masters. 
Oeneroos  nation  1  whieh  has  made  as  aware,  by  so  many  oTidenoes,  hoiw 
ill^oanded  were  oar  prepossessions;  indnstrioos  nation  I  which  hai 
developed  the  earth's  fecandity,  and  explored  its  hidden  riches;  exem^ 
pkry  nation  I  tibat,  in  critical  times,  taaght  the  attentiYe  world  wherein 
consists  that  liberty  which  all  men  aspire  to  obtain,  bat  so  few  know  how 
to  keep  within  proper  booads;  pitying  nation !  which  has  jnst  welcomed, 
with  so  mach  hamanity,  the  most  faithfiil  yet  worst^ased  subjects  of  that 
vea^  to  which  ourselyes  once  belonged  ;*  beneficent  nation  I  wbkHi  daily 
gives  OS,  men  of  Oanada,  fresh  proolb  of  its  liberality: — no,  no!  your 
people  are  not  enemies  of  oar  people;  nor  are  ye  despoilers  of  oar  ^pto- 
perty,  which  rather  do  year  laws  protect;  nor  are  ye  foes  of  oar  religioni 
to  which  ye  pay  all  due  respect.  Pardon  as,  then,  for  that  oar  first  (and 
now  past)  diBtmstfolness  of  a  foreign  ra^  whose  virtues,  beii^  as  yet 
unexperienced  by  us,  we  had  not  the  happiness  to  know ;  and  if,  aiftn 
being  apprised  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  tiie  alx^tacm  of  the 
only  right  worship  in  France,  and  after  experiemnng,  for  Hiirty-five  years, 
the  gentl^ess  of  your  domination,  there  remun  still  among  us  some 
natures  purblind  enough,  or  of  such  an  evil  disposition,  as  to  revive  past 
antipathies,  or  to  awaken  in  the  popular  mind  disloyal  wishes  to  revert  to 
French  suprenuM^, — let  Britons  be  assured  that  such  beings  are  rare 
among  us;  and  we  beg  that  what  may  be  true  of  the  malcontent  few, 
wiU  not  be  imputed  to  the  well-disposed  many"...  M.  Briand's  maxim 
ever  was,  that  true  Christians  and  sincere  catholics  are  and  must  be  dl 
obedient  subjects  of  their  Intimate  sovereign.  He  had  learned,  from 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  must  render  to  Ososar  what  belongs  of  n^  to 
Csasar ;  St.  Paul  had  taught  him,  that  every  soul  should  be  voluntarify 

*  Allading  to  the  saccor  extended  by  the  kin|^,  legislatare,  and  people  of 
Britain  to  the  emigrant  nobles,  their  families,  and  above  all  to  ftigitiye  members 
of  the  Gallic  priesthood,  pursued  by  the  atheistic  Terrorists,  thirsting  for  their 
blood.— B. 
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submissive  to  established  authority ;  that  he  who  resists  it  is  in  opposition 
to  Gtod  himself,  and  thereby  merits  damnation ;  he  had  learned,  from  the 
ohiefest  of  the  apostles,  that  the  king  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain :  incol- 
eating,  that  we  are  to  accredit  him  by  our  obedience,  as  God's  represent- 
ative ;  and  to  honor  him,  not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  persons 
of  his  lawful  deputies  (nve  dudhus  tanquam  ah  eo  missis),  '^  Such  are, 
my  fellow-Christians,  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  in  that  regard ; 
principles  which  we  cannot  too  often  impress  upon  your  minds,  or  over 
frequently  bring  under  your  view;  for  they  form  an  inl^ral  part  of 
evangelical  morality,  upon  which  our  eternal  salvation  depends.  And 
.  yet,  sometimes,  when  we  expound  (for  your  benefit)  the  obligations  you 
are  under  in  those  particulars,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  murmur 
at  our  words,  making  bitter  complaints  against  us,  accusing  us  of  being 
actuated  by  political  or  selfish  motives ;  such  parties  not  forgetting,  either, 
to  insinuate  that  we  are  going  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  our  minister- 
ing.    0  my  erring  1)rothers,  how  great  is  this  your  injustice ! " 

The  people  of  Britain  could  not  have  been  addressed  in  terms  more 
re-assuring  than  the  forgoing.  The  preacher,  oblivious  of  all  things 
else,  almost  gave  thanks  to  God  for  having  snatched  (as  it  were  '*  a  brand 
firom  the  burning '' )  the  people  of  Canada  from  their  dependence  on  an 
impious  nation  which  had  overturned  His  altars. 

The  recommendations  of  the  governor  and  the  clergy  were  so  far  sea- 
sonable, that  plausible  pretexts  could  be  put  forward  to  justify  them. 
Some  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  galled  by  the  discourses  and  pretensions 
of  the  British ;  some  other  persons,  out  of  sheer  opposition,  or  to  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  men  in  place;  indulged  in  malcontent  observations 
which  caused  them  to  be  led  before  the  tribunals  and  heavily  fined.  In 
Quebec,  simikr  things  were  done ;  while  three  inhabitants  of  Charles- 
bourg  were  accused  of  h%h  treason,  and  some  others  of  seditious  demon- 
strations ;  but  the  accusations  against  the  parties  proved  so  weak  on  inquiry, 
that  the  governor  dropped,  in  1795,  the  prosecution  against  them.  He 
only  wished  (as  it  seemed)  to  awe  the  public  mind,  and  put  the  people 
on  their  guard  against  the  incitements  of  agitators. 

In  spring-time  of  that  year,  there  was  formed  in  the  capital  a  grand 
loyal  association  against  revolutionary  propagandism,  and  in  defence  of 
the  laws  and  government :  soon  others,  of  the  like  kind,  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  spirit  manifested  itself  during  several  years. 
In  every  parliamentary  session,  the  governor  asked  and  obtained  fresh 
powers  for  organizing  a  submissive  militia,  for  maintaining  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  as 
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against  aliens.  Perfect  ocmoord  reigned  between  the  different  brancfcee 
of  the  legislature.  Several  of  tiie  leading  Canadiaois,  such  as  M.  Panet 
and  M.  de  Bonne,  received  important  chaiges.  There  was  a  iiniTemd 
self-felicitation  at  the  political  calm  which  prevailed  in  Canada. 

In  1793,  the  king  constituted  a  proteetant  bishopric  of  Quebec ;  this 
ignoring,  but  without  attempting  to  supersede,  the  catholic  prelacy  of 
that  name  already  existent.  The  ministry,  at  the  same  time,  chaiged 
Lord  Dorchester  to  induct  the  new  prelate  to  a  seat  in  the  legislative 
council  of  the  two  Canadas.  The  governor  wrote  immediately  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  that  such  a  nomination  would  excite  dislike  among  the 
Canadians.  The  minister,  in  reply  to  this  intimation,  advised  that  the 
king  should  be  applied  to  for  authority  to  place  the  catholic  bishop  at  the 
council-board  also;  which  being  .assented  to,  Lord  Dorchester  brought 
forward  M.  Hubert :  but  the  Duke  of  Portland  changed  his  mind^  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  nominated  as  a  counciUpr. 

In  spiritual  matters  as  in  politics,  the  home  govemm^dt  always  seemed 
to  act  from  impulsions  communicated  to  it.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to 
will  that  the  Canadians  should  enjoy  their  religious  and  political  righte^ 
at  other  times  it  manifested  a  desire  to  subordinate  the  catholics  to  the 
protestants ;  and  this  latter  disposition  (ordinarily)  characterises  Britain's 
whole  political  and  religious  system  in  her  colonies ;  a  fact  accounting  for 
the  oscillations  caused  by  the  obstacles  which  such  a  tendency  meets  with 
in  realizing  anglification  and  protestantism. 

M.  Hubert  would  not  have  long  enjoyed  a  oouncillorship,  as  he  died 
in  1797.  His  successor  as  bishop  of  Quebec  was  M.  Denaut,  who  was  a 
native  of  Montreal,  and  bom  in  1743.  Nominated  bishop  of  Canathe  in 
Palestine  and  coadjutor  of  Quebec,  by  Pope  Pius  YI,  in  1794,  M.  Denaut 
If  as  consecrated  at  Montreal  in  1795. 

In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1795,  which  lasted  four  months,  the 
governor  placed  before  the  lower  house  a  statement  of  the  revenue  for  the 
year,  and  particulars  of  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government. 
To  cover  the  surplus  expenditure,  the  house  passed  two  fiscal  laws :  one 
of  which  augmented  the  customs  dues  on  foreign  spirits,  molasses,  syraps, 
sugi^,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  salt;  the  other  continued  the  annual  taxed 
licenses  on  hawkers  and  innkeepers.  The  increase  thus  made  did  nci 
produce  at  first  the  returns  which  were  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for 
balancing  receipts  and  outlay.  Most  of  the  acts  passed  during  i^ 
session  maintained  or  prolonged  pre-existing  laws  with  modifications,  for 
A  limited  time  only ;  ^e  assembly  having  ahready  adopted  a  rule  not  to 
give  permanency  to  its  measures,  thereby  making  the  government  less 
independent  of  the  legislature. 
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An  inoidentiJ  qa^ion,  pr^nant  mth  interest,  oecnpied  the  attention 
of  the  chamber  momentarily.  The  seigniorial  exactions  and  rate  of  rent 
tot  landholdings  conceded,  irece  very  moderate  nnder  the  olden  system. 
After  the  Conquest,  several  British  immigrante  who  had  purchased 
fldgnioriee  from  Canadian  landholders  when  quitting  the  colony  for  France, 
raised  those  rates,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  some  of  the  Cana* 
dian  seigniors.  Soon  these  abuses  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the 
inhabitants  complained ;  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  rural  estimation, 
being  paramount  to  written  law.  The  new  landlords,  who  had  been  long 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  simplify  their  seigniorial  tenures  in  order  to 
derive  higher  incomes  from  their  lands,  endeavored  to  take*  advantage  of 
temporary  poUtieal  inquietudes  to  bring  about  their  design.  They  feigned 
ttlarm  at  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  doctrines  in  America,  and 
iqppeored  to  fear  that  an  abolition  of  feudal  tenure  would  take  place, 
without  any  indemnity,  as  in  France.  They  accused  the  Canadians  of 
b«ng  disposed  to  rebel ;  and  interpreted  their  opposition  to  a  highway  act 
as  being  a  political  revolt,— the  accusers  imagining,  that  amidst  the  per: 
I^exity  and  fear  such  charges  would  create,  they  would  succeed  in  engaging 
Hie  assembly,  by  way  of  softening  the  redoubtable  enmity  of  the  seigiiiorial 
malcontents,  to  modify  what  they  called  a  '^  superannuated  and  oppressive 
tenure,  which  still  existed  in  the  country,  despite  the  progress  of  the  age.'' 
The  parties  had  already  come  to  an  understandiiig  with  some  American 
immigrants,  to  whom  concessions  of  land  in  common  soecage  were  to  be 
made,  as  soon  as  die  seigniorial  system  were  abolished:  the  incomers 
being  preferred  to  Canadians,  because  lliey  were  willing  to  pay  higher 
rents  for  the  lands.  This  notable  plan,  however,  was  rendered  abortive  as 
Mxm  as  it  was  brought  to  light.  The  proposition,  which  tended  to  any 
thing  but  a  real  and  salutary  reform  of  landholding,  was  introduced  to 
the  lower  house  by  M.  de  Rocheblave,  where  it  was  discussed  at  several 
fittings ;  and  at  length  it  was  abandoned,  without  any  satisfaction  either 
to  diose  who  suppcMTted  or  those  who  opposed  it. 

The  suq^nded  discussion  on  the  h^way  act  was  then  resumed.  That 
measure,  important  more  especially  for  the  rural  districts,  was  at  first  ill 
kx^ed  on,  dirough  the  imprudence  of  certain  persons,  who  cried  out 
against  the  alleged  burdensome  taxes,  and  exclaimed,  above  all,  against 
the  imposition  of  statute  labor,  so  detested  by  the  people  since  Haldimand's 
lime.  It  was  popularly  believed,  that  the  new  highway  bill  veiled  an 
intent  to  return  to  the  system  of  that  governor ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  eyes 
«f  the  country  people  were  opened,  and  took  a  more  just  view  of  the 
•tb^eet;  a  calm  followed,  and  Ihe  bill,  after  numerous  emendations,  took 
the  form  pretty  nearly  of  the  still  existing  laif  on  that  subject. 
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Another  question,  not  less  important,  then  agitated,  wan  that  of  Uie 
colonial  curreocj.  Coined  money  in  Canada,  at  this  time,  was  composed 
of  every  variety  of  pieces  peculiar  to  all  countries  which  traded  with 
America.  Part  of  the  spede  in  circulation  was  much  reduced  in  weight 
by  wear,  and  subject  to  large  deduction  if  offisred  in  exchange  at  its 
nominal  value.  Hence  resulted  confusion  and  uncertainty,  whi^  at 
length  became  intolerable.  Mr.  Richardson,  as  a  leading  commeroialist, 
took  the  first  step  on  the  road  of  monetary  reform;  and  a  bill  was  passed 
by  which  a  standard  of  value  was  set  up,  founded  on  the  average  intariiiflie 
worth  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  the 
United  States ;  while  British  sterling  specie  was  really,  but  not  nomi- 
nally, commuted  into  reduced  Canadian  currency.  In  all  previous  times 
ihe  currency  of  the  colony  was  in  a  varying  and  vicious  state,  and  it  was 
ever  difficult  to  clear  up  the  public  accounts.  To  the  conj^sion  previul- 
ing  in  this  matter  was  traceaM e  many  of  the  abuses,  much  of  the  enw 
and  malversation,  of  those  who  handled  state  moneys.  Besides  this 
reform  in  the  currency,  all  the  valid  laws,  ordinances,  &c.,  relating  to 
public  imposts,  were  now  incorporated  into  one  act;  thereby  simplifying 
the  duties  of  the  fiscal  officers,  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  collection. 
This  law,  which  was  to  be  in  force  for  two  years  after  being  passed,  was 
held  over  till  it  should  be  submitted  for  royal  consideration.  Through 
one  of  those  anomalies  of  which  we  had  numerous  examples  afterwards^ 
the  act  remained  so  long  in  London  before  it  received  tiie  king's  assent, 
that  when  it  reached  Canada  tiius  sanctioned,  the  two  years  during  which 
it  was  to  operate  had  entirely  lapsed. 

The  governor  re-passed  to  Europe  during  the  summer.  He  organised, 
or  left  orders  to  organize^  a  Canadian  regiment,  of  two  battalionB— just 
as  Du  Calvet  had  suggested ;  but  this  corps  was  disbanded  afterwards, 
perhaps  for  political  reasons,  the  home  authorities  judging  that  it  was 
not  prudent  to  train  the  colonists  to  arms ;  and  recollecting  that  the  men 
of  the  States  had  found  that  a  warlike  apprenticeship,  passed  in  hosti- 
lities against  French  Canada,  inured  them,  when  provinciab,  to  s^vioe 
which  eventuated  in  their  triumph. 

Lord  Dorchester,  before  leaving,  also  convoked  the  electoral  colleges 
for  a  general  election  of  assembly-men.  The  enfranchised  made  a  more 
careful  selection  this  time;  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  former  sitting 
members  were  thrown  out :  some  of  them  for  having  voted  the  proscription 
of  the  French  language.  General  Prescott,  who  replaced  Lord  Dorchester, 
called  the  l^slature  together  in  the  month  of  January  ensuing.  The 
election  of  a  president  of  assembly,  as  at  the  outset  in  the  first  parliament. 
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led  to  a  diBtinct  demaroatioii  in  partisaDship ;  with  this  difference  in  the 
preseBt  ease,  that  the  avowed  organs  of  the  ezeentive  overtly  rallied  under 
iiie  governmental  standard.  The  voting  upon  the  oooasion  also  revealed 
several  defections  from  the  country  party,  but  in  persons  who  had  been 
sospeoted  long  before.  Judge  de  Bonne,  for  instance,  and  M.  de  Lanau- 
dito,  passed  into  the  antagonistic  camp.  The  former  was  son  of  Captain 
De  Bonne  de  Miselle,  and  descended  from  the  illustrious  ducal  ^unily 
Lesdiguidres.  The  father  was  attracted  to  Canada  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Jonqoidre;  the  degenerate  son,  become  a  hostile  partisan,  moved  that 
Mr.  Young  should  be  president;  and  when  M.  Panet  was  proposed  for 
9&-election,  he  voted  against  him:  the  latter,  however,  was  borne  to  tiie 
chair  by  a  great  majority.  As  at  his  previous  election,  every  British 
^member  was  in  the  minority;  the  roll  of  which  was  swelled  with  four 
Canadian  names,  besides  those  of  the  native  placemen :  among  the  latter 
the  solicitor-general,  who  never  once,  now,  gave  an  independent  vote.* 
Henceforth  no  one  doubted  of  the  adverse  dispositions  of  the  home 
government;  which  k  treaty  of  amity  and  trading  alliance,  just  concluded 
with  the  American  Congress,  had  inspired  with  increased  reliance  on  the 
oppressive  strength  it  could  call  into  play. 

The  governor,  after  communicating  a  draught  of  that  treaty,  demanded, 
nevertheless,  that  the  colonial  alien  act  should  be  renewed;  'Mn  order," 
he  said,  '^  to  neutralise  the  efiforta  made  without  ceasing  by  emissaries,  sent 
everywhere  from  France  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  other  countries.'' 
Thb  seemed  to  be  a  concerted  lulling  of  apprehensions  on  one  side,  and 
exciting  them  on  the  other,  without  any  proper  cause ;  for,  as  has  been 
already  said,  Canada  was  physically  remote  from  the  French  republic, 
and  yet  more  distant  from  French  republicanism  in  its  mind. 

In  no  other  respect  was  this  session  so  remarkable  as  fcnr  its  sanction  of 
additional  executive  powers.  The  resistance  in  the  rural  districts  to  the 
road  bill,  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  men  in  place.  Not  content  with  the 
renewed  alien  act,  the  governor  obtained  from  the  two  chambers  an 
agreement  vesting  the  executive  council,  or  any  three  <^  its  members, 
with  the  power  of  ordering  the  arrest  of  parties  accused,  or  even  merely  * 
suspected,  of  treason  or  seditious  practices.  The  tenor  of  the  habeas 
wrynts  act  being  opposed  to  such  arbitrariness,  the  law  was  suspended. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  Prescott*s  mind  had  become  a  prey 
to  groundless  inquietudes.  Men  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  American 
revolution  and  French  anarchy,  perhaps  thought  that  almost  any  kind  of 
convulsion  in  Britain  or  her  colonies  might  follow  upon  two  such  events, 

*  ". .  • « ne  rota  pi  as  que  comme  un  homme  venda." 
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the  reeolts  of  wUdlibikd  00  completely  beUed  their  preoonee^  Aeoord* 

inglj,  the  governor  hasteiied  to  eend  orders  to  ^e  justiceB  of  the  petoe, 
and  captains  of  militia,  to  arrest  all  such  persons  as  should  eftdeaficNr,  hj 
seditious  discourse  or  disloyal  jdotting,  to  break  the  king's  peace.  H» 
was  possessed  with  a  belief,  that  the  o{^nents  of  road  l^pslaticm  wero 
incited  by  leaders  whose  views  were  not  limited  to  opposition  in  thsi 
matter,  and  who  corresponded  or  plotted  with  fiMreign  emissaries. 

Attorney-general  Sewell  made  a  judicial  visitataon  to  Montreal  in  tiia 
summer  of  1796.  He  r^rted  that  the  city,  island,  and  dependent 
districts,  were  ill  disposed  to  Britain ;  that  H.  Adet,  the  French  ambaa* 
sador  to  the  United  States,  had  s^t  an  address  to  the  Canadians,  in 
which  they  were  informed  that  the  French  republicans,  having  vanquished 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy,  were  about  to  attack  the  British  empire  also, 
and  would  begin  with  its  colonies;  that  M.  Adet's  address  invited  ^d 
colonists  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  invasion,  and  announced  thai 
France  intended  to  raise  troops  in  Canada.^ 

An  enthusiastio  American,  nameil  M'Lane,  mistaking  for  well-founded 
the  suspicions  spread  abroad  as  to  Canadian  loyalty,  was  allured  t# 
Quebec  by  a  ship-carpenter  called  Black,  who  had  gained  public  fover 
enough  to  get  seated  as  an  assembly-man  in  the  preceding  year.  As 
soon  as  he  got  M'Lane  within  hb  power,  he  hastened  to  aj^rise  the  antho- 
rities,  whom  he  had  informed  against  him  in  advance.  M^Lane,  under 
an  accusation  of  high  treason,  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
choice  of  jurors,  the  testimony  brought  forward,  the  judgment  passed, 
were  all  of  an  extraordinary  character.  He  was  executed,  with  a  vcvj 
great  parade  of  military  force,  on  the  glacis  of  Qudbec  fcnrtiicatbns,  in 
an  elevated  site,  where  what  passed  could  be  seen  in  all  the  surrounding 
country.  The  body  of  the  culprit,  after  having  swung  for  some  time  on 
the  gibbet,  was  lowered  to  the  platform ;  and  the  executioner,  cutting  off 
the  head  of  the  corpse,  held  it  up  by  the  hair,  saying,  '^Bdidd  the  head 
of  a  traitor)''  The  body  was  then  exenterated,  the  heart  bumt^  and 
incisions  made  in  the  members  to  indicate,  rather  than  effect,  a  concluding 
piece  of  barbarity  practised  on  traitors'  remains  called  quartering. 
Never  had  the  like  spectacle  been  seen  in  Canada.  The  aim  of  all  this 
savagery  was  to  affect  the  popular  mind  with  terror.  The  accusers  and 
crown  witnesses  in  this  affair  obtained  large  land-grants  in  reward  of 
tiieir  denunciations  or  to  pay  for  their  attendance.f  Blade  received 
*'  blood-money,''  but  it  did  him  no  good,  as  every  one  who  knew,  shunned 

*  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Council, 
t  Quebec  Qazett^ 
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liiiiiy  aa  a  traitor  himseK  Orereome  by  public  contempt,  and  his  mediae 
Bioal  capabilitiefl  failing  bim,  be  fell  into  extreme  penury;  and  might  be 
•een  some  years  afterwards,  eaten  up  with  vermin,  begging  his  bread  on 
tbe  streets  of  that  city,  wherein  he  erewhile  was  recognized  for  a  l^islator. 

Meanwhile,  the  proceedings  in  assembly  were  of  a  very  cautious 
dMuraeter,  for  a  spirit  of  revolt  was  supposed  to  inspire  the  members 
whenever  they  showed  any  signs  of  being  independent.  Although  the 
•eato'of  the  war  then  raging  were  far  distant,  the  governors  of  Canada 
always  adverted  to  the  eminence  of  danger,  as  if  enemies  were  close  to 
its  frontiers,  yea,  rather  in  our  midst.  1?his  formed  part  of  tory  govem- 
tig  policy  at  home  and  abroad,  being  intended  to  keep  the  people  in  fear 
of  French  republicanum.  The  mission  of  the  Canadian  l^slature  now 
appeared  to  be,  simply  to  pass  bills  of  supply,  and  acts  to  strengthen 
azecutive  power.  But  an  agitation  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
ocmncil,  wherein  unbroken  harmony  m%ht  have  been  most  expected  to 
reign. 

The  board  charged  with  the  management  of  crown  lands,  composed  of 
ft  select  number  of  councillors,  had  participated  in  numerous  abuses,  and 
been  guilty  of  shameful  misi^propriations :  judge  Oi^oode  was  its  presi- 
dent The  members,  under  divers  pretexts  and  in  borrowed  names,  were 
found  to  have  consigned  fi)r  their  own  benefit,  or  in  favor  of  connexions, 
htfgQ  parcels  of  the  public's  territorial  property.  At  all  times,  indeed, 
great  abuses  existed  in  that  department  of  state;  and  members  of  the 
old  legislative  council  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  subalterns 
of  th^colonial-ofllce  in  London,  or  others  having  access  to  the  minister, 
in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  ku^  grants  of  land  about  lake  St. 
Francis,  on  the.  postal  line  between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Canada.*  The  unpunished  abuses  of  early  times  multiplied  in 
the  next.  Those  who  profited  by  them,  made  every  effort,  at  the  same 
lime,  to  exclude  Canadians  from  the  occupation  of  such  filched  territory, 
under  pretext  that  it  was  not  riglit  to  extend  their  language,  usages,  or 
religion,  in  a  direction  newly  opened  up :  motives  for  exclusion  then 
eonsidered  sufficient  indeed,  being,  if  not  overlay  recognized,  tacitly  acted 
mpon.  Those  lands  had  been  divided  into  townships,  with  British 
names  to  eaoh,-r-a  nomenclature  seemingly  indifferent  in  sound,  but  not 
really  so  in  sense;  for  the  names,  general  and  proper,  adopted,  tended  to 
keep  away  Canadian  cultivators,  who  besides  knew  nothing  from  expe- 
rience of  English  Und-tenure,  or  of  the  "  quit-rents"  forming  a  part  of  ^ 

*  MS.  Correspondence  of  Goancillor  Finlay,  Ac. 
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it.     These  factitious  obstructions  had  au  unforeseen  effect    Some  Cana- 
dians,  but  more  Americans,  penetrated  the  forest  lands,  on  the  right  aide 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and  chose 
for  themselves  holdings,  upon  which  they  settled  without  any  title.     The 
governor,  to  whom  they  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Board,  embraced 
their  cause  with  ardor,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  London,  in  which  they 
characterized  the  direction  of  the  crown  lands  us  a  fiscal  nullity,  seeing 
that  it  yielded  no  returns  whatever.    Prescott  received,  in  1798,  very 
full  instructions  to  remedy  the  evil  he  denounced ;  while  the  step  he  had 
taken  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  board.     Thence  arose  the  division  whidi 
took  place,  first  between  the  board  itself  and  the  governor,  and  next 
between  the  governor  and  the  executive  council,  which  was  the  soul  of 
the  reigning  oligarchy.     The  council,  as  a  thing  of  course,  felt  bound  to 
help  the  board  at  a  pinch ;  and  this  the  rather,  that  the  latter  was,  afW 
all,  a  section  of  the  council  itself,  and  in  fact,  composed  of  its  chief 
members.     Uninformed,  however,  for  a  time,  of  the  return  despatch  sent 
to  the  governor,  the  first  offence  taken  was  at  his  silence :  the  members 
then  treated  him  coldly,  next  hotly ;  for  a  determined  opposition  against 
him  followed,  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Osgoode,  who 
was  said  to  be  a  natural  son  of  George  III.    He  was  a  man  of  some 
talent,  and  what  was  more  important  had  powerful  Mends  at  court. 
Emboldened  by  his  inspirations,  the  council  reused  to  publish  the  new 
instructions;  and  sent  two  petitions  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  colonial 
minister;  one  in  1798,  the  other  in  1799,  in  both  complaining  of  Pres- 
cott's  conduct.*  To  evade  the  consequences  of  the  dissension,  the  mfaiistay 
thought  it  its  duty  to  recall  the  governor.    Judge  Osgoode  also  asked 
permission  to  resign  his  charge,  and  the  king  granted  his  request     Soon 
thereafter,  he  left  Canada.     The  quairel  made  no  great  sensation,  because 
the  public  knew  neither  its  subject  nor  motives.    Besides,  when  the  gover- 
nor got  into  trouble  with  the  chief  functionaries,  he  sought  not  popular 
support.     On  the  contrary,  he  turned  a  hostile  firont  to  the  inhabitants; 
and  whether  through  the  unfavorable  interpretation  of  his  instructions, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  he  gave  a  bad  reception  to  the  catholics,  when 
they  solicited  the  erection  of  new  parishes,  wanted  to  keep  pace  with  Uie 
increase  of  their  establishments,  which  were  forming,  nearer  and  nearer, 
all  round  the  closely  inhabited  parts  of  the  country.    Neither  the  demands 
of  the  clergy  nor  those  of  the  people,  nor  even  the  applications  of  the 

•  These  petitions  were  signed  by  W.  Osgoode,  J.  Quebec,  Hugh  Finlay, 
Francis  Babj,  Thomas  Dunn,  and  John  Young.  [The  second  in  order  of  these 
jiames,  we  take  to  be  that  of  the  Anglican  prelate.] 
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aaeemblyy  prevailed  with  him  to  re-consider  the  refusal  h6  had  givea  on 
the  sabject, — a  conduct  unconformable  to  the  ordinance  of  1791.  The 
catholies  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  recur  to  the  unsatis&ctory  substitute 
of  mission  stations,  as  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  colony. 

Our  people,  therefore,  learned  with  pleasure  the  recall  of  Cbvemor 
Prescott.  Robert  Shore  Milnes,  Esq.,  (shortly  afterwards  baroneted,) 
came  to  Quebec  in  1799,  as  lieutenant-governor.  On  opening  the  legis- 
lative session,  he  thanked  the  Canadians  for  the  testimonies  they  had  given 
of  their  loyalty ;  and  more  especially  for  the  moneys  they  had  subscribed 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war  against  the  French  revolutionists,  and  in 
sappcnrt  of  the  well-being  of  all  civilized  nations. 

The  spirit  of  dissension,  hitherto  confined  to  the  late  governor  and 
his  council,  was  about  to  extend  to  the  chambers.  The  assembly 
manifested,  during  the  current  session,  less  calmness  and  unanimity  than 
in  the  preceding.  The  subject  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  question  of  parlia- 
mentary privil^s,  arising  out  of  the  case  of  a  deputy  named  Bono, 
sentenced,  for  swindling,  to  au  infamous  punishment,  and  whom  the 
assembly  expelled, — this  exertion  of  parliamentary  privily  led  to  hot 
debates.  Bouc,  having  been  re-elected  twice  afterwards,  was  rendered 
ineligible  by  an  express  law  passed  in  1802. 

The  question  about  the  disposal  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  was  of  far 
greater  import  Pdre  Casot,  the  longest-lived  member  of  that  suppressed 
society,  had  just  deceased.*  His  death  furnished  a  new  opportunity  for 
reclaiming  its  property,  so  that  it  might  be  applied  to  its  original  educa- 
tional uses.  When  a  member,  M.  Plants,  moved  that  such  should  be  its 
future  destination,  Mr.  Young,  an  executive  councillor,  announced  he 
was  charged  to  intimate  that  the  governor  had  given  the  necessary  orders 
to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  crown.  The  proposition  of 
M.  Plants,  was,  however,  carried,  thus  ignoring  the  governor's  message 
by  a^  majority,  of  17  votes.  Only  one  Canadian  opposed  it, — solicitor- 
general  Foucher.  The  chamber  demanded  a  copy  of  the  title-deeds  of  the 
property.  The  governor  replied  that  he  would  furnish  them  if  insisted 
upon ;  adding,  that  he  had  acted  upon  royal  instructions ;  but  he  first 
appealed  to  the  sense  of  the  house,  whether  it  were  consistent  with  its 
accustomed  respect  for  the  throne,  to  persist  in  its  present  course. 

•  The  government  dealt  moat  liberally  with  them  (the  sopviving  Jesuits) ; 
they  were  allowed  to  die  out  before  it  took  possession  of  their  estates,  op  inter- 
fered with  them.''  Christii. — The  lucky  Father  Casot  (a/t<u  Gazeau),  who  was 
bat  a  kind  of  college  servitor  rather  than  a  priest,  thus  enjoyed  a  princely  for- 
tune m  his  latter  years,  just  as  if  he  had  been  the  longest-liFed  contributor  to 
a  ^  tontine''  asBociation.— S. 
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The  protestant  bishop  solioited  tibe  governor  to  mppj  sohooljnaflleri 
£)r  the  Canadian  towns  and  considerable  villages,  to  teach  the  childrai, 
gratuitously,  the  English  tongue ;  along  with  writing  and  arithmetic,  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  proposal  was  rrferred  to  the  oottnoil,  by  whidi  it 
was  adopted ;  the  governor,  also  leading  his  aid.  In  a  despatch,  dated 
April  5, 1800,  Sir  Kobert  proposed  that  portions*  of  the  crown  lands,  aad 
what  remained  of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  should  be  set  apart  to  deAmj 
the  cost  of  general  education ;  adding,  that  such  a  measure  would  not 
only  add  to  ihe  popularity  of  the  government,  but  be  very  advantageous 
in  moral  and  political  respects,  through  the  use  of  the  English  torngue; 
a  knowledge  of  which,  he  said,  was  still  so  rare  in  the  eoloay,  that  hardly 
did  one  or  two  British  assembly-men  venture  ijo  speak  it  in  the  houae,  the 
ethers  being  well  aware  that  if  they  did  so,  there  was  no  (donoe  of  thor 
Wng  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  their  hearers. 

His  Grace  approved  of  the  plan,  and  asked  the  execudve  oounml  to 
have  a  return  drawn  up  of  the  amount  and  value  of  lands  or  revenues 
itill  disposable,  that  they  might  be  appropriated  to  the  foundation  of  the 
sohools  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  use  of  the  English  hinguage  in 
Canada. 


Supplement  to  Chaptbk  I,  Book  XIII. 

[As  the  author*!  account  of  the  logomachy — ^in  every  sense  of  that  word- 
got  up  in  1793,  on  the  question  of  the  parliamentary  use  of  French  and  English 
speech,  differs  conslderahly  from  Mr.  Christie's  report,  which  we  take  to  be  as 
authentic  as  it  is  clearly  expressed,  we  here  subjoin  the  following  extract, 
from  the  historical  repertory  of  that  exact  compiler,  which  he  calls  a  JSutonf  of 
Lower  CanadOy  on  pages  132-4,  vol.  i.^*^.] 

"It  may  here  be  obserred  that  the  business  of  the  house  was  carried  oa, 
and  the  motions  put  by  the  speaker  in  English  and  French,  the  latter  being  his 
natire  tongue,  and  that  the  journals  were  kept  in  both  languages.  It  was  made 
a  standing  rule  of  the  house,  <  that  no  motion  shall  be  debated  or  put  unless  the 
same  be  in  writing  and  seconded ;  when  a  motion  is  seconded,  it  shall  be  read 
in  English  and  French  by  the  speaker  before  debate. '  It  was,  a  few  days  after 
the  adoption  of  this  rule,  resolved  to  amend  it,  by  adding  after  the  word  *  speaker/ 
the  words  '  if  he  is  master  ^f  the  two  languages ;  if  not,  the  speaker  shal}  read, 
in  either  of  tlie  two  languages  most  familiar  to  him,  and  the  reading  in  the  other 
language  shall  be  by  the  derk  or  his  deputy  at  the  table.'' ....*<  An  inunensity 
of  discussion  arose  as  to  the  language  (English  or  French)  in  which  bills  should 
be  introduced,  and  which  was  to  be  deemed  the  language  of  the  law.  It  wM 
moved,  to  resolve  that  the  house  shall  keep  its  journal  in  two  registers ;  in  one 
of  which  the  proceedings  of  the  boose  and  the  motions  shall  be  written  in  tU 
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French  language,  with  a  translation  of  the  motions  originally  made  in  the 
English  language ;  and  in  the  other  shall  be  entered  the  proceedings  of  the  honse 
and  the  motions  in  the  English  language,  with  a  translation  of  the  motions 
originally  made  in  the  French  language. 

"To  this,  Mr.  Richardson  moved  to  add,  in  amendment,  the  following  words  : 
'but  although  the  journal  shall  be  thns  kept  in  English  and  in  French,  and  all 
biUB  that  maj  be  brought  in,  or  laws  that  may  be  enacted,  shall  be  translated 
from  the  one  into  the  other  language,  at  snch  stage  of  their  progress  as  may  be 
determined  upon ;  yet  in  order  to  preserre  that  unity  of  legal  language,  indis- 
pensably neceasary  in  the  empire,  and  touching  any  alteration  in  which  a 
subordinate  legislature  is  not  competent,  the  English  shall  be  considered  the 
legal  text.'  The  proposed  amendment  was  negatiyed  (yeas  18,  nays  26),  and 
the  original  motion  unanimously  passed. 

"  In  addition  to  this  it  was,  a  few  days  afterwards,  resolved,  *  That  snch  bills 
U  are  presented,  shall  be  put  into  both  languages ;  that  those  in  English  be  put 
into  French,  and  those  presented  in  French  be  put  into  English  by  the  clerk  of 
the  house  or  his  assistants,  according  to  the  directions  they  may  receive,  before 
they  be  read  the  first  time ;  and  when  so  put,  shall  also  be  read  each  time  in 
both  languages.  It  is  well  understood  that  each  member  has  a  right  to  bring 
in  any  bill  in  his  own  language ;  but  that  after  the  same  shall  be  translated,  the 
text  shall  be  eonsidered  to  be  that  of  the  language  of  the  law  to  which  said  bill 
hath  referenoe.'  Thus  this  matter,  which  at  one  moment  threatened  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  pf  the  honse,  and  kindle  national  animosities  among  the  mem^ 
bers,  was  compromised,  and  settled  down  in  the  resolutions  cited,  which,  being 
made  a  rule  of  the  house,  was  ever  afterwards  cheerfully  observed,  and  worked 
to  the  satisfiiction  of  all." 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIB  JAMES  CRAI6.-1801-18U. 

Eleetlons  of  1800.~Boyil  institntton.-Prindple  of  tmxatloii.— FInt  pubUealion  of  Xe  Cmm- 
dien  newipaper  in  Qaebec.— Affldr  of  the  Chetap&ake,  American  ship^f-wmr.— Conditki 
of  Britain's  relations  with  the  United  States,— First  dissensions  between  the  two  conntrict. 
Arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig  in  Canada.— Political  proclamation.— Re-opening  of  the  togi^ 
latnre.— Bill  presented  to  prevent  Judges  from  sitting  in  assembly.—M.  Bedard  and  othd^ 
militia  olBcers  cashiered.— Responsible  cabinet.— Parliament  dissolved.— Craig:'s  insalting 
address  to  the  members.— Ideas  of  Le  Canadien  writers  on  the  colonial  constitatioB  vaA 
ministerial  responsibility.— Parliamentary  supplies.- A  Colonial  agent  in  London.— The 
Judges  excluded  from  Assembly.— Sudden  dissolution  of  the  Canadian  parliament— 
Seizure  of  the  printing-plant,  ftc,  of  Le  Canadien^  and  incarceration  of  Messrs.  Bedard, 
Tascherean  and  Blanchet— Proclamation  of  the  governor.— Elections.— Craig  reeomnsBdi 
the  British  ministry  either  to  abolish  the  Lower  Canadian  constitution,  or  to  incorpoiale 
the  two  provinces  in  one.— He  sends  his  secretary  to  London.— Reply  of  the  minister.— 
Re-opening  of  the  chambers.— Release  of  Messrs.  Bedard,  Itc— Spiritual  aifidrB:  interviewf 
between  the  governor  and  M.  Plessis  regarding  the  catholic  church  establishment— Got* 
emmental  nomination  of  the  parish  clergy  proposed.— Wind-up  of  Craig's  administration. 

The  years  1800-1805  became  a  season  of  calm  for  Canada.  The  dec- 
tions  of  1800  returned  as  members  of  assembly  ten  government  placemen 
(or  a  fifth  of  the  entire  number) ;  namely,  four  executive  councillors, 
three  judges,  and  three  other  state  officials.  This  fusion  became  a  gotf- 
antee  for  the  submission  of  all  the  rest  of  the  repres^tative  body.  Thus, 
no  sooner  was  the  legislature  in  session,  than  it  hastened  to  renew  the  act 
for  the  security  of  established  government,  and  enacted  one  to  sanodon 
the  foundation  of  a  Royal  Institution ;  intended  to  promote,  as  a  chief 
purpose,  the  anglification  of  the  country  by  means  of  a  general  system  of 
public  instruction,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language.  The 
law  passed  on  the  occasion  placed  institutional  education  at  the  difiposal 
of  the  executive.  The  governor  nominated  the  directors  and  presideat, 
who  were  to  r^ulate,  subject  to  the  governor's  veto,  the  administration ; 
it  was  he  who  had  to  designate  the  several  parishes  wherein  schools  were  to 
be  opened,  and  appoint  the  teachers.  The  executive  council  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  home  government  to  endow  with  land-revenues  the  coll^ 
proposed  to  be  established,  in  view  of  obtaining  more  promptly  thereby 
the  full  realization  of  the  project.  In  1803,  the  king  assented  to  the  endow- 
ment of  two  of  the  colleges ;  one  for  Quebec,  the  other  for  Montreal 

The  protestant  bishop,  himself  the  originator,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
project,  was  called  to  preside  over  the  new  institution.  This  nomination 
paralyzed  it  at  the  outset,  maugre  the  subsidies  which  were  voted,  during 
several  years,  for  its  mamtenanoe.    The  Canadians,  who  inclined  neither 
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to  renounce  their  language,  nor  their  faith,  unanimously  shunned  the 
class-rooms  of  the  Institution  ;  which  itself,  for  a  quarter-century,  merely 
barred  the  way  against  the  initiation  of  an  educational  qrstem  more  in 
oonformity  with  their  wishes. 
^  Despite  the  impulsion  which  the  war,  hotly  raging  hetween  France  and 
Britain,  in  1801,  gave  to  trade  and  especially  to  ship-building,  (the  latter 
then  becoming  an  important  branch  of  Canadian  industry,)  there  were  sey- 
end  subjects,  of  colonial  interest,  which  excited  discussion  among  the  ultras 
of  the  party.  The  usurped  possession  of  the  Jesuits'  estates,  the  obstacles 
raised  to  land-granting,  and  the  creation  of  new  parishes  by  law,  the  selec- 
tion of  councillors  yet  more  than  ever  hostile  to  the  Canadians,  systematic 
esohudon  of  the  latter  from  public  offices,  a  desire,  among  British  parti- 
sans, to  tax  the  land  and  consequently  hurt  agriculture, — all  of  these 
topics  became  subjects  of  debate ;'  and  in  measure  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
trust or  jealoasy,  the  extent  of  hope  and  fear,  which  prevailed,  was  that 
paUic  opinion  affected,  which  began  to  take  consistence,  and  was  soon  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  legislature  and  throughout  the  country. 

Sir  Robert  Shore  Milnes  (as  the  gayemor  was  now  titled)  had  himself 
DO  Ml  reliance  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians,  and  did  not  care  to  con- 
ceal his  distrust :  in  especial,  complaining  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  of  the  freedom  of  their  habitants  relative  to 
the  seigniors,  and  emancipation  of  the  catholic  clergy  from  state  control. 
He  also  earnestly  advised,  that  the  colonial  militia  should  be  disbanded  ; 
beeause  it  was  not  proper  to  arm  and  train  the  people  of  a  conquered 
province,  such  as  Canada.  The  duke  replied,  in  a  despatch  dated  January 
6, 1801,  that  the  small  power  the  Canadian  feudalry  had  over  their  ten- 
ants was  a  thing  to  be  r^retted ;  but,  as  the  defect  was  due  to  the  oper- 
ation of  special  laws  and  local  customs,  the  evil  was  probably  remediless. 
As  for  the  perfect  independence  of  the  catholic  clergy  complained  of,  his 
grace  observed  that  he  could  not  conceive  wherefore  the  following  article 
in  the  Royal  Instructions  had  been  practically  ignored ;  namely  "  No  one 
shall  be  invested  with  holy  orders,  or  be  charged  with  a  cure  of  souls,  witii- 
out  the  sanction  of  the  governor."  Adverting  to  the  suggested  disbanding 
of  the  militia,  the  Duke  owned  that  the  laws  of  1784  and  1786  certainly 
were  defective  ]  but  they  might  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  government 
more  complete  control  over  the  militia  corps. 

While  the  executive  was  organizing  a  system  of  English  scholastics,  it 
was,  concurrently,  occupied  with  a  project  for  erecting  protestant  parishes 
in  view  of  their  ultimately  superseding  the  catholic  parishes.  The  gov- 
ernor and  the  Duke  of  Portland  were  then  in  correspondence,  and  the 
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ftttorney-geiieral  wtB  ohaorged  to  draw  up  a  report,  on  this  aabjoot*  Mr. 
Byland  recommended,  in  1804,  to  alloir  no  one  to  be  inducted  to  a  eon 
of  souls  (parochial  charge)  without  a  lioense  from  the  governor ;  be  admj 
that  the  Royal  Instructions  should  be  observed,  so  that  r^al  soprettMj 
fthould  be  maintained,  and  papal  authority  in  that  matter  might  be  abol- 
ished. Now  had  such  a  usurpation  been  allowed,  tbe  coun^  were  pM- 
testantiaed  I  Finally,  Mr.  Ryland  wiidied  the  govemraent  to  take  possA- 
sion  of  the  estates  of  the  Seminary,  and  those  of  some  other  rdigions  insti- 
tutions ;  also  intimating  that  the  king  ought  to  nominate  a  superintendeit 
and  deputy-superintendent  of  the  Bomirii  church.  Sudi  were  the  sen^ 
nente  of  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  plaoe.f  Ryland,  who  aeted 
as  private  secretary  for  all  the  governors  of  Canada,  from  Lord  Donto- 
ter's  time  to  that  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  afterwards  was  seoreUiy  It 
the  executive  council,  and  member  of  the  legbktive  council,  came  st  tt 
early  age  to  Quebec.  He  was,  till  his  latest  hour,  an  implacable  foe  of  ike 
Canadians  and  (all)  catholics. 

At  the  expiry  of  the  quadrennial  term  of  the  second  parHament  ia 
1804,  there  was  little  mutation  of  parties  resulting  frx>m  the  eleetioD  of 
tiiat  year;  and  when  the  session  opened,  only  opportunity  was  wanting 
to  resuming  struggles  b^un  in  that  preceding.  The  first  vexed  qoestioD, 
seemingly  of  little  import  in  itself,  arose  as  to  building  jaik  in  the  pro?- 
ince.  The  chamber  laid  a  tax  on  merchandise  to  d^ray  tlie  cost  of  sadt 
constructions,  despite  the  opposition  of  a  minority  of  members;  tfaeie 
chiefly  merchants,  who  wished  that  real  property  should  be  taxed  fon  tk 
purpose.  Those  persons  maintained  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  tk 
colonial  trade,  if  it  were  burdened  with  the  whole  coet  of  puUic  woik«; 
and  that  a  difierent  principle  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  the  revenues  of  tk 
country  were  expected  to  be  developed.  It  was  replied,  that  wbalefer 
83r8tem  of  taxing  should  be  adopted,  the  burden  of  it  would  ultiiaately 
fall  on  the  consumer :  and  that  to  burden  agriculture  in  a  new  etm^t 
wherein  it  ought  to  be  the  most  favored  of  employments,  is  detrimeDtal, 
not  only  to  the  general  well-being,  but  finally  hurtful  to  commerce  itself 

•  To  account  for  this  shadowj  grievance  finding  a  place  in  the  abore  enumer- 
ation of  Canadian  wrongs,  the  reader  will  please  to  remember,  that  catholic 
churchmen  deny  the  right  of  seculars  to  create  a  parochial  jurisdiction  *t  ill ; 
a  parochia^  paroUtt,  or  parish,  being  (ah  origine)  a  spiritual,  and,  abote  tUi » 
tUhtabU  oircumsoription.    "  Hino  illse  lachrymso  I  "^B, 

t  "We  have  been  mad  enough  to  allow  a  company  of  French  rasctls  to 
deprive  us,  for  the  moment,  of  accomplishing  all  this ;  but  one  prudent,  deciflW 
step  might  rectify  the  absurdity."  Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Dec.  22, 1804,  r«9- 
peeling  the  church  establishment  in  Lower  Canada,  printed  in  Chbistii^ 
Hittory  of  X.  C,  voL  vi. 
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Tbe  parliamentary  oontention  fairly  began,  there  was  no  lack  of  snb- 
Jeets  for  keepiqg  it  going ;  altiiongh  a  certain  restraint  was  temporarily 
observed.  A  refusal  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  French  translator, 
460ply.  aggrieved  the  assembly ;  which  r^arded  it  as  an  evidence  of  the 
ill-will  of  the  anthmties  to  the  language  of  the  Canadians ;  for  the 
amount  of  money  asked,  was  not  considerable  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
the  good  understanding  which  still  prevailed.  The  assembly  was  about 
to  aj^int  a  committee  to  consider  the  question,  when  the  parliam^it 
Was  prcNTOgued. 

Sir  B.  S.  Milnes  left  for  Europe,  .leaving  as  his  substitute  the  oldest 
executive  councillor,  Mr.  Dunn,  who  appointed  the  next  meeting  of  the 
chambers  to  take  place  early  in  1806.  The  pique  which  the  assembly- 
men had  manifested  towards  the  dose  of  the  previous  session,  did  not 
lessen  during  the  recess.  They  determined  to  call  severely  to  account 
the  journalists  who  had  censured  the  voting  of  the  majority  on  the  jail- 
tax,  and  ordered  the  publisher  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  to  be  arrested. 
The  publisher  of  the  Quebec  Mercury^  a  newspaper  started  the  year  before, 
tried  to  defend  himself,  but  was  fain  to  make  an  apology  for  his  imputed 
ofifenoe,  in  order  to  avoid  incarceration.  The  alleged  breach  of  privily 
in  neither  case  deserved  the  chastisement  they  provoked ;  such  an  exercise 
rf  parliamentary  potency  was  itself  an  infraction  of  popular  rights,  and 
•Ten  detrimental  to  the  assembly's  own  independence,^— both  finding 
general  support  in  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Meanwhile  the  mercantile  party,  conscious  of  the  great  influence  it  ever 
had  ajb  head-quarters  in  London,  petitioned  his  Majesty  to  veto  the  jail 
•ot  Whereupon,  the  assembly  at  once  adopted  a  motion,  made  by  M. 
Bedard,  praying  the  king  to  sanction  it ;  transmitting  along  with  the 
petition,  a  memorial  in  justification  of  the  measure.  ^'  The  assembly 
considered,"  urged  the  memorialists, "  that  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between 
the  long  established  realms  of  Europe  and  Canada,  in  regard  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  taxing  the  land.  In  the  mother  country,  and  in  oilers  where 
sgriculture  has  made  most  lands  almost  of  equal  value,  a  territorial 
impost  presses  equally  on  all ;  but  in  Canada,  where  tiUage  is  most  irr^ular 
tod  unequal,  to  assess  by  the  acre  would  be  inequitable  indeed ;  for  thus 
he  whose  ground  may  not  be  worth  three  pence  an  acre,  would  have  to 
pay  as  much  as  those  who  may  have  in  their  domains  land  worth  £3  an 
Aore.  A  land-tax  would  Uierefore  press  heaviest  of  all  on  those  beginning 
to  dear  ground,  than  on  those  possessed  of  ground  already  cleared ;  and 
thus  new  colonists  would  be  loaded  with  most  of  the  proposed  burden^ 
while  they  ought,  in  reason,  rather  to  be  encouraged  at  the  banning. 
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'<  A  land-tax,  on  the  other  hand,  based  upon  estimation  of  the  liabilities 
of  every  holding,  is  plainly  impracticable :  the  cost  of  valuation  and 
tax-collecting  would  exceed  the  returns. 

''  Moreover,  a  land-tax  would  be  unjust,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  whose  wealth  consists  in  movables,  would  be  exempted  from  its 
operation.  The  assembly  considers  generally,  that  an  impost  upon  com- 
merce, and  particularly  upon  such  objects  as  those  that  are  taxed  in  the 
act,  was  the  most  just,  the  least  felt,  and  its  repartition  the  most  equal;  for 
it  is  the  consumer  who  pays  ultimately.  Though  it  has  been  objected 
that  merchants  labor  under  more  disadvantageous  circumstances  in  this 
country  than  elsewhere,  because  they  cannot  re-export  their  commodities 
to  other  markets,  this  circumstance,  instead  of  being  a  disadvantage  to 
them,  works  in  their  favor,  for  it  gives  them  the  power  of  j^;ulatiDg  Ute 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  making  the  consumer  pay  the  duty ;  sedng 
that  they  have  no  other  competitors  than  those  who  pay  the  same  impoeta" 

In  vain  had  the  dissentient  party,  led  by  Mr.  Richardson,  tried  to 
nullify  the  proposal  by  an  amendment :  it  was  sanctioned  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  of  assentients.  Thus  was  confirmed,  after 
prolonged  debates,  the  decision  adopted  previously  on  the  grand  principle 
in  question,  of  levying  taxes :  a  principle  which  has,  ever  since,  served  as 
a  basis  for  the  financial  system  of  this  province.  It  was  adopted  in 
conformity  with  the  interest  of  all  new  countries,  the  primary  desideratum 
for  which  is,  to  transmute  its  forest  lands  into  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
grounds.     The  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  governor. 

The  agitation  of  the  subject,  however,  increased  prevailing  adverse 
feeling.  Even  the  governor  himself  did  not  escape  its  malign  infiaeDcee. 
The  contestation  was  tinged,  like  others,  with  national  jealousy.  The 
mercantile  party,  not  able  to  contain  its  vexation  at  the  check  it  had  jnst 
received,  raised  its  voice  again  against  the  alien  origin  of  its  adversariee, 
and  tried  to  shift  the  discussion  to  the  ground  of  nationality.  Thus  did 
the  Quebec  Mercury  deliver  itself  on  the  subject :     "  This  province  is  fer 

too  French  for  a  British  colony Whether  we  be  in  a  state  of  peace  or 

war^  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  exert  all  our  efforts,  by  every  aww- 
able  means,  to  oppose  the  increase  of  the  French,  and  the  augmentation 

of  their  influence After  47  years'  possession,  it  is  now  fitting  thai 

the  province  become  truly  British."  This  cry,  raised  by  the  violent  men 
of  the  party,  but  disavowed  by  the  moderate,  was  more  particularly  dne 
to  a  rumor  which  got  about,  that  the  Canadians  were  about  to  establish  a 
newspaper,  to  be  printed  in  French,  intended  to  proclaim  their  political 
rights,  and  reclaim  in  their  favor  all  constitutional  advantages. 
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Despite  every  opposition,  Le  Ocmadien  appeared  in  November,  1806. 
In  its  prospectus,  the  aim  and  principles  of  its  projectors  were  thus 
ezponnded : — ''  Long  before  the  present  time,  many  persons  who  love 
their  country  and  respect  its  government  have  felt  r^ret  that  the  priceless 
privilege  witii  which  we  are  endowed  by  our  constitution,  libebty  of 

THE  PBES8,  should  havc  remained  so  long  a  dead  letter The  right 

which  the  British  people  possess  and  exert,  of  fireely  expressing  their 
sentiments  on  all  the  public  acts  of  their  government,  is  in  truth  the 

main-spring  of  their  well-being It  is  the  freedom  of  printed  speech 

which  makes  the  British  constitution  so  fit  for  benefiting  the  populations 
ooming  under  its  protection.  Every  species  of  government  ought  to  have 
tiie  good  of  the  people  for  its  chief  aim,  and  possibly  each  of  them  aspires, 
at  least,  to  attain  that  end ;  but  all  have  not  the  means  for  its  realization. 
The  despot  knows  not  his  people's  likeness  but  from  the  portrait  drawn 
of  it  by  his  courtiers ;  he  sees  only  with  their  eyes,  and  hears  through 
their  ears  alone.  Under  the  constitution  of  Oreat  Britain,  its  immediate 
subjects  have  the  right  of  making  themselves  known  to  authority  through 
the  medium  of  a  public  press;  and  by  the  free  expression  of  sentiment 
in  its  journals,  the  whole  nation  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  ita  executive. 

"  A  despotic  government,  on  the  contrary,  ever  ill-informed,  is  unceas- 
ingly liable  to  damage  the  interests  and  shock  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
whom,  in  fact,  it  does  not  intimately  know ;  and  thus,  without  meaning 
'  it  perhaps,  does  violences,  and  inflicts  evils,  the  effect  of  which  it  may  not 
perceive  till  too  late  for  remedy :  hence  it  is,  that  absolute  goveriKnents 
are  those  most  subject  to  revolutions.  Under  the  British  constitution 
nothing  being  done  in  secret,  and  no  constraint  preventing  the  subject 
firom  freely  expressing  his  thoughts,  in  a  country  where  the  individual  man, 
so  to  speak,  thinks  aloud, — it  is  impossible  that  the  perils  which  dog  the 
heels  of  absolutism  can  exist ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  that  wondrous 
stability  to  Britsh  institutions  trhich  has  left  them  standing  erect,  while 
so  many  government  of  Europe  haVe  been  successively  upset. 

"  The  Canadians,  as  the  newest  subjects  in  the  British  empire,  have 
the  greatest  interest  of  all  in  being  properly  represented.  Yet  they  have 
lately  seen  themselves  victimized  by  the  dark  insinuations  contained  in  a 
journal  here,  printed  in  English,  without  possessing  the  proper  means  for 
replying  to  them.  Our  compatriots  have  all  an  interest  in  seeing  prejudices 
against  them  dissipated  ]  also  in  the  effiEUsing  of  those  evil  impressions  of  us 
which  the  disguised  efforts  of  malignity  may  leave  on  the  minds  of  the 
peoi^e  of  Britain,  yea  even  in  the  mind  of  royalty  itself    It  has  been 
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imputed  to  ns  as  a  crime,  that  \re  adhere  to  the  use  of  Otur  mother  tofigoe 
to  express  our  sentiments  and  to  reclaim  our  r%hts;  but  undeserved 
accusations  appal  not  the  innocent  A  sincere  avowal  of  proper  feeling  is 
not  disloyal,  in  whatever  language  expressed." 

The  appearance  of  the  new  journal  marks  the  era  of  the  earliest 
vindication  of  Oallo-Canadian  liberty  of  the  press.  Before  its  publication, 
no  newspaper  in  the  colony  had  ventured  to  discuss  political  questions,  as 
was  done  by  the  press  of  Britain.  The  polemical  department  of  Le 
Canadien,  though  at  first  entirely  composed  of  anonymous  communications, 
yet  gave  a  great  impulse  to  constitutional  stu'dies ;  and,  in  this  r^ard,  the 
title  of  the  earliest  French  print  that  appeared  in  the  colony,  merits  to  be 
set  at  the  head  of  our  journalistic  annals.* 

The  political  relations  of  Britain  with  our  neighbors  of  the  States, 
began  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  what  was  passing  beyond  the  fVt)ntter8 
of  the  colony.  The  terrible  wars  in  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  French 
B.evolution,  excited  a  strong  feeling,  among  the  American  republicans,  in 
&vor  of  France.  The  United  States  men  had  disapprovingly  seen  one 
of  the  freest  of  European  nations  form  alliances  with  unmit^ted 
despotisms,  against  that  liberty  which,  with  so  much  difficulty,  had  oome 
into  being  and  was  spreading  itself  in  the  Old  World ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington  exerted  all  its  efforts  to  postpone,  among  the 
•citizens  of  the  republic,  the  expression  of  hostile  sentiments  which  would 
have  led  to  a  war  against  Britain,  and  consequently  a  struggle  on  the  high 
seas,  for  which  the  American  marine  was  not  yet  in  a  proper  state  to  engage. 
These  restraining  efforts  of  the  executive,  always  a  weak  power  in  the 
States,  had  small  success.    For  some  time  back,  the  relations  between  tiie 

*  '^The  first  number  of  Le  Canadien,  a  newspaper  entirely  in  French,  issued 
in  November  of  the  present  year  in  Quebec,  from  a  small  press  procured  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  contributions  of  several  Canadian  gentlemen,  with  the  professed 
intention  of  vindicating  the  French-Canadian  character,  frequentlj  aspersed,  as 
they  deemed  it,  by  a  press  of  the  other  language,  in  Quebec,  and  to  repel  the 
Hsonstant  assaults  from  it,  of  which  thej  believed  they  had  cause  to  complain ; 
and  to  instruct  their  compatriots  in  their  duties  and  rights  as  British  subjects 
under  the  constitution;  in  themselves  just  and  commendable  purposes.  But  it 
far  exceeded  these,  by  constantly  appealing  to  national  prejudices,<-»subver8ive 
of  the  harmony  which  until  then  had  prevailed  between  the  two  races  I  and  with 
it  commenced  the  reign  of  agitation  and  discord  which  afterwards  unhappily 
•distracted  the  province.  It  was,  from  the  outset,  anti-executive  in  politics, 
anti-commercial  in  its  doctrines,  and,  indeed,  anti-British  in  spirit ;  treating  as 
Anti-Oanadian  everything  British  in  the  colony,  and  the  British  immigrants  and 
population  as  *  itrangen  et  iii^nM,'-«4trangers  and  intraders.''~BoBaaT  Gmusm : 
MUtory  of  Lotoer  Canada^  I.  251-2. — B. 
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two  coantries  had  lost  maoh  of  tiiat  cordiality  which  the  American 
cabinet  was  still  trying  to  maintain ;  and  which  was  about  to  disappear 
entirely  along  with  Whig  policy  as  that  of  the  Union. 

The  French  Revolution,  and  the  wars  in  its  train,  eventuated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  navies  of  all  the  continental  nations,  who  found  it 
impossible  to  hold  their  own  on  sea  as  on  land.     Britain,  left  sole  mistress 
of  the  former,  was  willing  to  profit  by  all  the  resultant  advantages.     The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  neutral  nation,  claimed  to  trade 
freely  with  all  the  belligerent  parties.     The  British,  nuJdng  no  account  of 
this  pretension  of  the  Americans,  in  1806,  proclaimed  the  line  of  conti- 
nental seaboard  of  Europe,  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
permanent  blockade ;  in  enforcing  which  they  captured  a  great  number  of 
American  vessels  for  breaking  through  it.     Ni^leon  I,  by  way  of  repri- 
sal, declared  the  British  coasts  themselves  to  be  in  a  like  state  of  blockade. 
The  British  government  retorted,  in  the  year  iGollowing,  by  prohibiting  all 
countries  £rom  trading  with  France.     These  extraordinary  measures, 
violating  as  they  did  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
occasioned  great  irritation  in  the  United  States ;  and  their  merchants 
kmdly  demanded  protection  against  them  from  their  government.     Con- 
currently, the  British  claimed,  as  part  of  their  maritime  code,  the  Right 
of  Search ;  namely,  the  freedom   to  seek  for,  and  seize  when  found 
aboard  foreign  vessels,  all  those  British  sailors  who  had  taken  service 
iherem.     This  assumed  right  was  chiefly  exercised  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  in  which  many  British  seamen  were  employed.    A  British 
diip-of-war,  following  up  this  quest,  attacked  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake^ 
killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  crew,  boarded  her,  and  took  by  force 
fcur  men  said  to  be  British  deserters.*     The  United  States  government, 
inconsequence,  shut  its  ports  against  all  British  vessels  in  American  waters 
till  satisfaction  should  be  made  for  the  above  hostile  act,  and  all  future 
repetitions  of  it  were  renounced.     These  doings  were  followed,  on  one  part, 
by  the  &mous  '^  orders  in  councU,''  prohibiting  all  commerce  with  the 
French  or  their  allies ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  "  Milan  decree,"  promul- 
gated by  Napoleon  I,  which  forbade  trade  of  any  kind,  by  any  nation, 

*  The  author  chooses  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  conduct  of  the  captain  of 
the  Leopard  (British  man-of-war)  was  disavowed  bj  his  saperiors,  and  such 
reparation  as  it  was  possible  to  make  freelj  granted.  The  untoward  Incident 
took  place  in  June  1807,  just  outside  the  Gapes  of  the  Chesapeake.  Of  the  four 
seamen  seized,  one,  named  Jenkins  Ratford,  a  British  deserter,  was  hanged. 
The  other  three,  says  Bancroft,  were  men  of  color,  and  American  citizens.— 
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with  Britain  or  her  colonies.  The  United  States,  in  Tiew  of  ndf-prot&i^ 
tion,  laid  an  embargo  on  the  shipping  of  all  nations ;  bat  which  was  taken 
off  daring  the  following  year,  for  the  American  traders  fonnd  that  thej 
were  the  greatest  sufferers  by  its  operation ;  bat  commerce  with  France  and 
Britain  was  interdicted,  till  the  goremment  of  each  should  giye  satisfaction 
to  the  American  sufferers  through  their  obstructive  polity.  At  the  same 
time,  tiie  men  of  the  States  took  measures  for  putting  their  oountiy  into 
a  defensible  state,  and  prepared  for  war. 

Such  were  tiie  transactions  which  supervened  between  the  American 
republic  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1806--9  inclusive ; 
and,  forecasting  a  coming  war,  the  attention  of  the  former  was  already 
turning  towards  Canada. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  party  in  that  province  was  fitted  to  increase 
rather  than  to  lessen  the  hopefulness  of  the  Americans.  All  that  it  could 
do  it  did,  to  irritate  the  French  population. 

The  bishop  of  Quebec,  M.  Denaut,  dying  in  1806,  M.  Plessis,  his  coad- 
jutor since  1797,  and  titular  of  Canatha  in  Palestine,  was  chosen,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  bull  issued  by  Pius  YII,  so  far  back  as  A.  D.  1806  to  succeed  the 
deceased  prelate.  'The  colonial  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Byland  did  their 
utmost  to  prevent  Mr.  Dunn,  governor-substitute,  from  recognising  M. 
Plessis  as  bishop,  and  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king.  Byland  wrote, 
that  he  despised  and  hated  the  catholic  religion,  for  it  d^raded  and  em- 
bruted  human  reason ;  and  became  the  curse  of  every  country  wherein  it 
existed."  The  obstructive  attempts  of  the  British  party,  in  the  present 
ease,  were  bootless,  however:  Dann  recognized  the  new  prelate,  and 
received  the  required  oath  in  full  council, — to  the  great  discontent  of  the 
protestants.f 

Some  time  thereafter,  the  protestant  bishop  being  in  London,  complained 
to  the  ministry  that  as  the  lately  inducted  catholic  prelate  took  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  Quebec,  he  inclined  to  resign  his  own  charge.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  reminded  him,  that  M.  Plessis  was  no  foreigner,  that  neither  were 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  aliens ;  and  that,  in  fine,  both  were  entitled  to 
enjoy  all  rights  appertaining  to  them  as  catholics. 

For  some  time,  the  rumor  ran,  that  the  Canadians  only  waited  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  American  flag  among  them,  to  rise  in  a  body  and  join 
the  American  confederation.  This  notion,  widely  spread,  was  first  set 
afloat  by  their  enemies,  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  metropolitan  country; 

*  He  was  consecrated,  ia  Quebec,  Jan.  25, 1801. 

t  Letters  of  Byland  to  the  protestant  bishop  of  Quebec,  dated  Jan.  26, 27, 
and  Feb.  3, 1806. 
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Had  resident  Briiisli  eyer  representing  their  fellow-oolonistfl  of  French  ori- 
gm  as  60  manj  rebels.  The  Americans,  who  wished  to  pnt  an  end  to 
European  domination  in  all  parts  of  this  continent,  eagerly  propagated  the 
iboTe  report^  throngh  th^  numerous  journals. 

By  way  of  contradicting  it  practically,  Mr.  Dunn  caused  a  grand  mili- 
tary demonstration  to  be  made«  In  summer,  1807,  he  called  up  a  fifth 
part  of  the  colonial  militia,  ordaining  the  force  to  be  ready  to  march  at  the 
first  signal.  Ooneurrestly,  the  bishop  (M.  Plessis)  addressed  a  pastoral 
l^ter  to  an  his  flock.  The  balloting  for  men,  and  their  training  after- 
wards, were  cheerfully  and  briskly  carried  on,  to  a  d^ree  which  beliod  the 
insinuations  thrown  out  against  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians. 

The  fortifications  of  Quebec  were  augmented  and  remounted  under  the 
supervision  of  Colonel  Brock,  then  commandant  of  the  garrison.  But 
war  was  not  to  break  out  yet  a  while.  The  people  of  the  States  were  not 
yet  in  a  fit  condition  to  encounter  a  nation  paramount  on  the  seas,  and 
possessed  of  a  land-force,  superior  for  numbers  and  discipline,  to  that  the 
republic  could  bring  into  the  field.  Diplomatists  tried  or  affected  to  settle 
the  difficulties  between  the  two  governments. 

At  this  critical  time.  Sir  James  Craig  arrived  as  new  governor  for  Canada. 
He  was  a  military  officer  of  some  repute ;  but  as  an  administrator,  too 
narrow-minded  and  whimsicaL  He  delighted  in  military  pomp ;  and 
usually  addressed  civilians  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  recruits  liable  to 
ihe  quickening  impulsion  of  a  catro'^ine-tails.  In  his  general  order  of 
Nov.  23,  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  seal  manifested  by  the 
militia  for  defence  of  the  country,  he  added,  that  he  had  seen  with  uneas- 
iness acts  of  great  insubordination  committed  in  the  parish  of  Assomption ; 
and  exhorted  every  one  to  be  on  his  guard  against  treasonable  artifices, 
snd  the  discourses  of  emissaries  prowling  everywhere  to  seduce  the  people. 
^  Those  discourses,''  he  owned, "  had  little  effect  among  a  fortunate  people 
(such  as  the  Canadians  were),  who  experienced,  every  day  of  their  lives, 
ihe  protection  and  beneficence  of  their  government;  nevertheless,  to  pre- 
vent effisctually  the  iU  effects  which  result  from  evil  inspiration,  (especially 
among  the  young  and  ignorant),  I  enjoin  all  the  militiamen  to  watch 
attentively  the  presence  of  aliens  who  come  amongst  them ;  and  whenever 
their  conduct  or  words  appear  suspectible,  they  are  to  be  taken  before  a 
ma^strate  or  some  militia  officer,  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly." 

This  general  order  dwelt  so  very  particularly  on  American  intriguers 
and  en  plainly  anticipated  war  ddecdons,  that  the  colonists  must  have 
thought  the  country  had  a  volcano  under  it,  ready  for  eruption.  But  there 
VIS  really  nothing  impending  which  could  authorize  the  special  solemnity 
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of  an  appeal  to  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  people. of  Canada  at  tUs  tioie. 
The  troubles  signalized  by  the  goy^nor  had  no  politioal  coloTy  and  woe 
due  either  to  eanses  we  have  already  pointed  out,  or  to  local  dif^yotee^  which 
officious  agents  of  the  exeoutiye  represented  as  being  yery  graye^  in  order 
to  exalt  their  own  credit  fbr  reporting  or  repressing  them.  Neyer,  in  &ot, 
were  the  Canadians  more  attadied  to  the  goyemment  hefore  that  time  or 
since  ;  but  Sir  James  Craig,  haying  thrown  himself  headlong,  at  the  ont> 
set,  into  the  arms  of  their  most  ardent  ^oes,  hecontinned  to  misapprehend 
all  things,  presented  to  him  as  they  were  through  a  partisan  medium.  He 
neyer  doubted  that  the  Gtdlo-Canadians,  their  leaders  more  eqpeciaUy, 
were  hostile  to  British  suzerainty ;  that  they  merely  dissembled  their  dis- 
loyalty ;  and  that  they  were  to  be  distrosted  in  all  things.  He  dbose  Byknd 
for  his  secretary ;  who  fell  in  loye  (political)  with  his  master  at  first  sight ; 
writing  exultingly  to  the  protestant  bishop,  eyen  before  the  new  goyemor 
had  taken  the  oaths,*  ^'  Craig  is  just  the  man  for  this  country  l" 

In  opening  parliament,  January  29, 1808,  Craig  ady^rted  to  the  wars 
in  Europe,  and  French  ambition.  He  said,  *'  It  would  haye  been  highly 
gratifying  to  me,  if  upon  this  occasion  I  could  be  the  bear^  oi  any  wdt 
grounded  annunciation  of  the  restoration  of  that  peace,  which,  as  the  sinesi 
foundation  of  the  wel£Eure  and  happiness  of  his  people,  is  the  eonstani 
object  of  his  Majesty's  endeayors ;  but  while  an  implacaUe  enemy  is  exert- 
ing eyery  resource  of  a  power,  hitherto  unexamined  in  the  world,  and  which 
is  controlled  by  no  principle  of  justice  or  humanity  in  attempting  our  ruin, 
— while  that  enemy,  under  the  irritation  of  a  disaj^inted  ambition,  which 
boundless  in  its  extent,  aims  at  no  less  than  the  subjugation  of  the  world, 
regards  with  a  malignant  inyeteracy,  whidi  he  does  not  attempt  to  oonceal, 
the  only  nation  now  in  Europe,  which  by  the  wisdom  of  its  goyemment, 
the  resources  of  its  wealth,  and  the  enei^,  yirtue,  and  puMic  spirit  of  its 
people,  has  be^i  able  to  resist  him, — it  must  be  with  cautious  diffiidenoe 
and  a  reliance  only  on  the  blessings  of  Biyine  Proyideuoe,  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  wished-fbr  cessation  of  the  inoonyeniences  of  war." 

He  spoke,  afterwards,  of  what  it  more  concerned  the  Canadiims  to 
know.  Making  allusion  to  the  relation  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  impart  which  threw  any  light  upon 
matters  then  in  debate  between  the  two  powers ;  bx^t  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  wisdom  embodied  in  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Washington 
would  find  means  to  ayoid  the  calamities  likely  to  be  attendant  on  a  war 
between  two  nations  of  kindred  origin,  usages,  and  language.     He  added, 

*  This  formality  took  place  Oct.  24, 1807. 
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however,  thftfc  meaas  for  ineeting  adverse  eventualities  were  not  to  be 
^!Bf^t6d  ]  and  he  had  the  firmest  confidence  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
peeple  in  that  roiqpect  would  not  be  wanting ;  while  the  loyalty  and  seal  of 
Ijba  militia  met  his  own  warmest  approbation.  All  appearances  gave 
prcmiise  that^  if  the  colony  were  attacked,  it  would  be  defended  in  such 
a  manner  sa  was  to  be  expected  of  a  brave  race,  who  fight  for  all  that  is 
dear  to  it. 

This  langoage  regarding  the  spirit  of  the  militia  was  at  once  more  politic 
and  truthful  than  that  in  Craig's  general  order.  The  reply  of  the 
aaeembly  was  of  a  character  which  ought  to  have  persuaded  Britons  that 
they  might  reckon  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Canadians,  despite  the  prejudices 
and  fears  which  late  repeated  appeab  to  it  betrayed. 

The  double  question  of  the  propriety  of  excluding  judges  and  Jews 
^m  the  assembly,  in  imitation  of  British  parliamentary  practice,  filled 
up  much  of  the  session.  The  Jews  were  excluded  by  a  resolution.  '  As 
for  the  judges,  M.  Bourdages  presented  a  bill  which  the  assembly  adopted, 
by  a  vote  of  22  against  2 ;  but  the  council,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
the  public,  rejected  the  measure.  The  latter  body,  afterwards,  secretiy 
fcgoiced  that  a  hostile  feeUng  arose  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly, 
towards  the  close  of  the  session. 

For  some  time  back,  this  alien  feeling  became  more  apparent  on  the 
discussion  of  each  new  subject;  and  the  coterie  of  the  governor,  aided 
by  functionaries  now  aware  of  their  chief's  character,  set  about* exciting 
his  passions  with  all  that  freedom  which  his  peculiar  tastes  permitted 
ihem  to  use.    They  aj^lied  themselves  to  detect,  in  every  strain  of 
epeeeh,  and  in  eveiy  occurrence,  evidences  of  Canadian  plotting.    By  thia 
means,  they  to6k  firm  hold  upon  the  irritable  nature  of  Craig.     The^ 
fiinctionaries  well  knew  they  could  not  hope  to  change  the  representa-  • 
Uve  system  as  established  by  law ;  but,  to  destroy  its  influence  before 
hand,  they  used  their  accustomed  weapon  calumny.     Craig's  hostility 
they  directed  specially  on  the  president  of  the  assembly,  M.  Panet.     They  - 
hated  him  none  the  less  for  being  reputed  as  a  shareholder  in  Le  Canadien^e 
vewspaper.    They  got  his  name  erased  from  the  roll  ot  militia  officers, . 
along  with  those  of  Messrs.  B^dard,  Taschereau,  Blanchet,  and  Borgia.* 

*  "  H.  Panet  and  some  other  gentlemen  were,  sbortlj  after  this,  dismissed  from  • 
their  militia  commissions.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  each  of  them,  on^ 
the  occasion,  is  explanatory : 

<  Castle  of  St.  Lewis,  Qnebec,  14th  Jane,  1808. 

8ir,«-I  am  directed,  by  his  Excellencj  the  governor-in-chief,  to  acquaint  yon,, 
that  he  thinks  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  serrice,  to  dismiss  yon  from  your 
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Nearly  at  this  time,  Judge  Meock  died;  a  personage  detested  bj 
Byland,  and  probably  by  all  the  men  of  his  party.  The  gaveranieBt 
nominated  attorney-general  Sewell  as  his  saooessor,  replacing  the  latter  by 
a  young  barrister,  Mr.  Bowen  ;  thus  givbg  the  go-by  to  solicitor-generd 
Stuart ;  who  lost  the  govemor's  good  graces,  first,  and  saw  his  own  funotaoBS 
next  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  barrister  then  new  to  the  oolony,  Mr. 
Uniaoke.  These  strange  promotions  and  displacings  were  prdun^  of 
troubles.  Ryland,  who  was  already  the  faithful  mouth-piece  of  the  gover- 
nor, wrote  in  1808,  that  the  assembly  would  soon  become  *^  a  foens  of 
sedition,  and  an  asylum  for  all  the  demagogic  turbulence  of  the  provinde.  To 
remedy  the  evil,  much  wisdom  was  needftd,  united,  to  a  preponderating 
British  influence  in  the  two  councils.'' 

When  casting  his  eyes  towards  the  legislative  oouncil,  which  the  governor 
wished  to  pit  against  the  assembly,  he  perceived  that  it  was  oompoeed  of 
twelve  members  only,  though  the  constitutive  law  ordained  that  there  should 
be  fifteen.  He  hastened  to  write  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  praying  that  lie 
would  complete  the  number,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  ruling  staffl 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  however,  the  governor  ratified  the  re-deotion 
of  M.  Panet  as  president  of  the  assembly,  when  parliament  met  in 
April,  1809,  after  the  general  election  in  1808,  by  which  the  complexbn 
of  the  chamber  was  no  ways  changed.  In  his  opening  address,  he  sp<dce 
of  the  relations  then  ezistbg  between  Britain  and  the  States,  and  tji  the 
political  intestine  struggles.  He  said  tiiat  what  was  known  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  American  government  gave  small  hope  of  its  adopting  a 
peaoefbl  policy ;  and  that  it  was  needful  to  be  vigilant,  and  follow  up  the 
precautionary  measures  already  judged  neoessary.      He  hoped  that  the 

flitaation  as— of  the  town  militia.  His  Bzcellency  bids  me  add,  that  he  te 
induced  to  adopt  this  measure,  because  he  can  place  no  confidence  in  the  services 
of  a  person  whom  he  has  good  ground  for  considering  as  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  a  seditious  and  libellous  publication,  that  is  disseminated  through  the 
province  with  great  industry ;  and  which  is  expressly  calculated  to  Tilify  his 
Majesty's  government,  and  to  create  a  spirit  of  dissatisfkction  and  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  disunion  and  animosity  between  the  two  parts 
of  which  they  are  composed. 

I  am,  &o., 

H.  W.  Rtlahd.* 
"  The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  above  letter  was  addressed  according  to  Lt 
Canadien^  were  Messrs.  T.  A.  Panet,  lieut.-colonel ;  P.  Bedard,  captain ;  T.  T. 
Taschereau,  captain  and  aide-major;  T.L.  Borgia,  lieutenant;  and  F.  Blanehet, 
^surgeon."  H.  CHRiSTn :  HUtoty  of  the  UUe  Provinee  of  Lovotr  Ctmada,  voL  i» 
pp.  275-6,  note. 
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obambers  would  renew  the  laws  passed  with  those  intents  daring  the  kte 
session.  ^ 

In  speaking  afterwards  of  interior  polity,  he  said  that  the  memhers, 
who  oame  irom  all  parts  of  the  colony,  must  have  perceived  how  prospe- 
rous a  people  were,  irom  being  subject  to  no  other  laws  than  those  passed 
by  their  own  representatives.  He  added,  that  if  the  harmony  which 
prevailed  between  the  different  races  composing  the  population  were 
impaired,  the  discord  ensuing  would  be  the  evil  fruit  of  unjust  suspicions, 
and  ill-founded  jealousies,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  of  baseless  conjec- 
tures formed  as  to  the  polity  and  intentions  of  the  government. 

M.  Bourdages  moved,  that  the  assembly,  in  its  reply  to  the  address, 
should  express  clearly  the  members'  opinions  on  the  pernicious  influences 
which  perverted  the  executive.  In  the  debates  which  foUowed,  the 
Canadian  leaders,  whUe  thoy  let  the  fuU  extent  of  their  dissentiment  be 
seen  did  not  insist  upon  shaping  it  into  overt  oppositions.  It  was  observed 
that  M.  Bourdages,  in  the  reasons  of  his  motion,  allowed  that  alien  influ- 
ences led  him  to  act  wrongly.  Now  this  might  very  well  be  predicated  of 
executive  acts  in  Britain,  where  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers 
ensied;  but  in  the  colony,  where  ministerial  accountability  there  was 
none,  the  administration  could  not  be  openly  censured.  All  the  members 
t^reed  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  directing  at  the  chamber  insinua- 
lions  of  there  being  jealous  feeling  in  them  against  government ;  the 
governor's  discourse  contained  no  pointed  reflection,  and  the  chamber 
might  be  content  to  reply  to  any  insinuations  indirectly. 

It  was  replied  that,  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  actual  posture  of  affairs, 
ihe  governor's  address  gave  rise  to  serious  reflections,  for  it  tended  to 
originate  an  undue  influence  on  the  votes  of  the  two  chambers.  The 
genuine  sentimen^  and  real  acts  of  both  could  be  known  only  by  their 
votes.  If  the  passage  of  the  address  in  question  was  not  intended  to 
influence  the  suffrages  of  the  members,  then  was  it  quite  meaningless. 

The  word  *'  government "  therein  employed,  might  have  an  imposing 
sound  in  the  ears  of  new  members,  perhaps ;  but  not  in  the  apprehension 
of  those  to  whom  our  constitution  had  become  ^miliar.  When  govern- 
ment acts  executively,  every  one  must  needs  yield  obedience ;  every  act 
contrary  to  such  obedience,  is  that  of  a  bad  subject.  But  when  the 
government  exercises  l^slative  power,  it  is  then  only  one  of  three 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  two  others  are  independent  of  it. 
i'ar  from  considering  as  illegal  the  opposition  of  one  of  these  two  branches 
to  the  executive,  their  bounden  duty  it  is  to  object  freely  whenever 
^7  judge  it  needful  to  do  so.    As  for  expression  of  suspicions  regarding 
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ike  goveniment,  they  oannot  apply  to  any  one  of  the  time  powers,  siiMe 
themselves,  collectiyely,  form  the  government 

M.  Bedard,  in  disooBsing  the  qoestton,  fimnded  his  argoment  upon 
first  principles ;  and,  while  debating  npon  ministerial  re^Kmsibility,  showed 
that  the  elem^t  of  aeooontableness  was  essential  to  a  oonsUtutioii. 
'<  The  first  duty  of  our  house,  this  third  branch  of  the  legislature/'  lie 
urged, ''  is  to  maintain  itp  own  independenoe,  even  against  the  atten^ito 
of  the  executive  to  abridge  it    By  accepting  the  assurances  of  tboee 
who  give  out,  that  '  there  is  no  ministry  in  Canada,  the  house  either 
abandons  that  first  duty,  and  renounces  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
substantive  existence ;  or  else,  overleaping  all  intermediate  responsibility, 
has  to  point  its  accusations  directly  against  the  king's  chirf  officer  among 
us,  which  would  be  a  constitutional  monstrosity,  because  we  ought  to 
rsoognise  in  the  governor  of  Canada  the  sacred  personification  of  Migeaty, 
and  act  in  conformity  to  the  maxim  of  regal  immunity  from  all  blame." 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  desire  for  possessing  a  ministry  was  not  a 
▼ain  aspiration,  as  some  nustakenly  supposed,  but  the  expression  of  a 
perception  that  the  cc^onial  constitution  lacked  one  of  its  essential  parts. 
M.  Bedard  took  occasion  to  observe,  that,  independently  of  all  constito^ 
tional  maxims,  the  governor,  who  had  he&i  in  the  country  but  a  short 
time,  could  learn  the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  only  throng  informa- 
tion given  him  by  others ;  that  although  there  was  no  regularly  constituted 
or  openly  recognised  ministry,  yet  a  kind  of  cabinet  there  certainly  was, 
for  surely  the  governor  regularly  resorted  for  advice  to  a  select  number  of 
functionaries  set  apart  for  that  very  purpose ;  that  when  occasion  called 
fyr  it,  the  chamber  would  find  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  those 
parties  were;  finally,  that  virtual  ministries  always  like  to  counsel  in  the 
dark,  and  that  the  oounsellings  even  of  ministers  in  Britain  had  not 
always  been  made  patent  to  the  public  view  as  they  now  were." 

In  the  remarkable  speech,  of  which  the  above  reasonings  formed  a 
part,  the  orator  expounded  the  nature  of  a  really  constitutional  system, 
such  as  that  actually  accorded  to  Canada  forty  years  later ;  but,  at  the 
time  of  its  utterance,  he  was  r^arded  as  the  apostle  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  and  accused  of  propagating  evil  ideas,  which  it  was  indispen- 
saUe  to  repress,  if  open  seditions  were  to  be  avoided. 

Judge  de  Bonne,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  executive,  controverted  the 
(^nions  of  M.  Bedard ;  saying,  *^  that  to  admit  them  as  political  verities, 
would  d^ade  royal  authority,  and  even  bring  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
into  popular  contempt  Surely  this  is  not  a  fit  time,"  he  added,  '^for 
agitating  such  questions  as  that  now  under  discussion,  when  the  attitad^ 
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of  the  Amerknns  is  bo  menaoiiig  toTul    Signs  of  dissentimenty  on  points 

so  yital  as  those  we  haye  jUst  beard  mooted,  are  matters  of  perilous 

import  daring  the  present  crisis;  for  they  are  apt  to  cause  us  to  be  taken 

for  a  divided,  and  not  what  we  substantially  are,  a  united  people.    Let 

us  have  a  care  lest  we  manifest,  inopportunely,  a  jealousy  of  all  other 

hranohes  of  the  l^isUture ;  for  we  should,  by  indulging  in  such  distrust- 

folness,  justify  all  the  apprehensions  expressed  in  the  governor's  address, 

tc^garding  alien  sowers  of  sedition,  yea  give  rise  to  an  imputation  that 

owe  own  regard  for  established  authority  is  not  unimpeachable."     The 

judge  herein  but  expressed  sentiments  which  he  inwardly  felt  the  truth  of. 

Himsdf  the  scion  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family,  he  had  inherited  and 

oberished  the  traditional  opinions  bequeathed  to  him :  thus  he  looked 

vpon  absolute  royal  authority  as  a  right  properly  unassailable  by  popular 

representatives ;  and  the  modifying  influences  of  an  elective  assembly  on 

the  executive  as  a  thing  of  very  doubtful  desirability. 

The  discussion  of  the  question,  as  viewed  firom  a  new  stand-point  by 
M.  Bedard,  certainly  made  sensation ;  but  his  proposal  of  constituting 
distinct  ministerial  responsibility  appeared  (to  the  greater  number)  too 
hardy  to  be  then  taken  into  formal  consideration;  and,  as  time  went  on, 
the  chamber  seemingly  became  oblivious  of  tiiat  great  constitutional 
principle.    Not  to  mention  that  the  majority  willed  not  to  begin  the 
session  with  a  wrangle,  previously  to  giving  a  form  of  expression  to 
sentiments  usually  emitted  in  reply  to  an  inauguratory  discourse  by  the 
governor.    The  assembly,  therefore,  rejected  the  motion  of  M.  Bourdages, 
also  the  paragraph  which  M.  Bedard  wanted  to  embody  in  the  reply  to 
the  house,  expressing  its  regret  that  the  governor  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  m^nbers  the  circumstance  of  a  mixed 
nationality,  or  to  intimate  that  there  was  or  could  be  any  suspicions  or 
jealousies  among  them  of  the  government ;  that,  nevertheless,  ^e  assem« 
Uy-men  were  willing  to  believe,  that  so  right-minded  and  so  generous* 
hearted  a  man  as  he,  was  not  capable,  had  he  been  lefl  to  himself,  of 
such  ungracious  conduct ;  but  that  it  must  have  been  entirely  due  to  his 
misplaced  confidence  in  perso^s  whose  evil  animus  he  was  not  aware  of; 
parties  who  at  no  time  counselled  what  was  good  either  for  the  state  or 
the  people,  the  care  for  whose  well-being  had  been  confided  to  his  Excel- 
lency. 

The  allusion  made,  indirectly,  by  the  governor,  to  angry  discussions 
in  preceding  sessions,  did  not  prevent  the  house  from  reverting  to  Uie 
({aestion  of  unseating  the  judges,  and  following  the  practice  of  the  British 
legislature  in  thpt  regard.    Those  members  whose  opinions  were  the  most 
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decided,  wished  to  exclude  them  by  a  ample  resolution,  as  it  appeared 
that  such  had  been  the  mode  employed  for  puiging  the  British  parliament ; 
but  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of  assembly  always  hoped  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the  l^islature  to  the  intended 
expurgation. 

The  governor,  who  had  yery  different  ideas  of  colonial  representation 
from  those  of  the  house,  came  to  the  conclusion,  at  the  outset^  that  no 
accordance  was  possible  between  him  and  its  members  in  this  regard,  and 
persisted  steadify  to  oppose  what  was  wanted;  so  that  matters  came  to 
this  pass, — either  he  must  give  way,  or  else  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
would  result  The  latter  issue,  hid  character  being  taken  into  aoooont, 
was  all  but  certain ;  as  he  was  already,  on  his  castled  height,  chafing  at 
the  audacity  of  the  assembly-men  1  Taking  advantage  of  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Hart  *  for  the  second  (ime,  he  resolved  to  prorogue  die  chamber 
after  a  session  of  36  days,  previously  dissolving  the  parliament.  Repair^ 
ing  to  the  hall  of  the  legislative  council,  with  a  numerous  suite,  he 
demanded  the  attendance  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  prelimi- 
naries were  so  arranged,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  members  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  i^as  about  to  ensue,  till  the  arrival  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  guard  before  their  door. 

Addressing  the  assembly-men  present,  the  governor  said :  ^'  Gentiemen,— 
When  I  met  you  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  I  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  your  moderation  or  your  prudence,  and  I  theref<nre 
willingly  relied  upon  both.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  principles  I 
expected  from  you  a  manly  sacrifice  of  all  personal  animosities,  and 
individual  dissatis&ction,— a  watchful  solicitude  for  the  concerns  of  your 
country,  and  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  executing  of  your  public  duty, 
with  Ecal  and  dispatch.  I  looked  for  earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the 
general  harmony  of  the  province,  and  a  careful  abstinence  from  whatso- 
ever might  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  it;  for  due,  and,  theref<»e, 
indispensable  attention  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  fixr 
prompt  and  cheerful  co-operation  and  assistance  in  whatever  might 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  colony:  all  this  I  had  a 
right  to  expect,  because  such  was  your  constitutional  duty ;  because  such 
a  conduct  would  have  been  a  lasting  testimony,  as  it  was  the  only  one 
sought  for  by  his  Majesty's  government,  of  that  loyalty  and  affection 
which  you  have  so  warmly  professed,  and  which  I  believe  you  to  possess; 

*  Mr.  Ezokiel  Hact  was  a  merchant  in  Three-Rivers,  a  highly  respectable  man, 
bat  of  English  birth  and  a  Jew ;  and  being  sach,  eminently  obnoxioas,  if  <»ily 
Cor  his  doable  "nationality.''--^. 
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and  beoatue  it  was  pardonlarly  called  for  by  the  political  janctore  of  the 
times,  and  especially  by  the  precarious  situation  in  which  we  then  stood 
with  respect  to  the  American  States :  now  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  I  have 
been  disappointed  in  all  these  expectations,  and  in  every  hope  on  which 
I  relied. 

''You  have  wasted,"  continued  he,  ''fruitlesB  debates,  excited  by 
private  and  personal  animosity,  or  by  frivolous  contests  upon  trivial 
matters  of  form,  that  time  udd  those  talents,  to  which,  within  your  walls, 
the  public  have  an  exclusive  titie.  This  abuse  of  your  functions  you 
have  preferred  to  the  high  and  important  duties  which  you  owe  to  your 
sovereign  and  to  your  constituents :  and  you  have,  thereby,  been  forced 
to  n^lect  the  consideration  of  matters  of  moment  and  necessity  which 
were  before  you ;  while  you  have,  at  the  same  time,  virtually  prevented 
the  introduction  of  such  others  as  may  have  been  in  contemplation.  If 
any  proof  of  this  misuse  of  your  time  were  necessary,  I  have  just 
presented  it,  in  having  been  called  on,  after  a  session  of  five  weeks,  to 
exercise  his  Majesty's  prerogrative  of  assent  to  only  the  same  number  of 
bills ;  three  of  which  were  the  mere  renewal  of  acts  to  which  you  stood 
pledged,  and  which  required  no  discussion.  So  much  of  intemperate 
heat  has  been  manifested  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  you  have  shown 
such  a  prolonged  and  disrespectful  attention  to  matters  submitted  to  your 
conaderation,  by  the  other  branches  of  the  l^islature,  that  whatever 
might  be  tiie  moderation  and  forbearance  exercised  on  their  parts,  a 
general  good  understanding  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  without  a  new 
assembly." 

After  other  reproachful  observations,  he  expressed  his  entire  confidence 
in  the  discretion  of  the  electors;  adding  his  persuasion  that  they  would 
very  surely  amend  the  call  they  had  made  on  improper  parties  to  serve, 
which  would  prevent  further  troubles  and  greatiy  advance  public  interests. 
He  assured  the  assembly-men  that  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  in  the 
present  case,  gave  him  extreme  pain  to  perform.  Then,  turning  towards 
the  legislative  councUlors,  he  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  and  lively 
gratitude  to  tiiem;  which,  he  said,  they  had  well  merited  by  the  unani- 
mity, zeal,  and  attention  they  always  manifested.  ''  If  littie  good  has 
resulted  to  the  public  from  late  sessional  labors,  the  fault  does  not  lie 
at  your  door,  at  any  rate,"  he  added.  Then  resuming  his  address  to  the 
assembly-men,  he  thus  wound  up:  ''  To  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
house  of  assembly,  my  thanks  are  equally  due.  I  trust  they  will  believe 
that  I  do  them  t^e  justice  of  a  proper  discrimination,  in  the  sense  I 
entertain  of  their  efforts,  to  avert  that  conduct  of  which  I  have  so  much 
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reaaon  to  complain.  By  ihls,  gentlemen,  you  hate  tnily  manifested  your 
affection  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  your  jnst  estimation  of  the 
real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  province."'!' 

Besides  unng  a  style  of  iangnage  insulting  to  a  chamber  of  deputies, 
the  while  pretending  to  invoke  constitutional  principles,  the  governor  here 
committed  the  yet  more  grave  fiiult  of  manifesting  his  partisane^p,  by 
singling  out  one  portion  of  the  house  for  complimenting,  in  contrast  to 
the  other.  The  enemies  of  the  Oanadian|9,  none  the  less,  loudly  and 
joyously  applauded  the  conduct  of  Craig;  to  whom  were  presented 
felicitating  addresses,  at  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  St.  John's,  when  he 
made  a  progress  through  the  country  during  the  summer ;  the  addressers 
promising  to  render  him  their  support  in  keeping  the  government,  as 
then  constituted,  intact;  and  in  maintaining  the  paramountcy,  in  his 
person,  of  executive  power.  Meantime  a  writer  in  the  Quehec  Mercury^ 
(semi-official  journal),  March  19, 1810,  thus  expressed  himself  upon  the 
occasion ;  "  The  conduct  of  a  conquered  people,  lifted  by  their  victors 
from  the  depths  of  misery  to  the  height  of  prosperity,  and  to  whom  has 
been  extended  every  species  of  indulgence,  is  not  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  at  their  hands. 

"  Having  r^rd  to  the  words  of  conciliation  uttered  by  the  king's 
r^nresentative  at  the  opening  of  the  latest  parliamentary  session,  we  can  see 
in  the  manner  he  has  been  recompensed  in  them,  no  quality  but  that 
of  the  most  inveterate  ingratitude.  There  are,  however,  some  people  in 
this  world,  whose  nature  is  to  return  insolencies  in  return  for  benefits." 

Without  resenting  such  contumeliousness,  theVriters  of  Le  CanacUm, 
to  justify  the  opinion  of  the  house  as  to  ihe  independence  of  the  judges, 
copiously  cited  the  works  of  Rapin,  Blackstone,  Locke,  and  other  British 
publicists,  in  proof  of  the  powers  of  the  representative  session  of  the 
government,  relatively  to  the  other  two  branches.  ''  The  king's  represen- 
tative," thus  wrote  the  editor  of  that  journal,  "has  poww  by  law  to 
dissolve  the  house  when  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so,  but  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  make  abusive  remarks  such  as  his  harangue  contained,  upon  ^e 
action  of  the  l^lature ;  a  body  which  is  absolutely  independent  of  his 
authority.  The  respect  due  to  this  branch  is  as  sacred  and  as  inviolaUe 
as  that  due  to  hb  Excellency  himself;  and  those  reflections  became  him 
all  the  less,  that  upon  the  governor  is  the  duty  specially  imposed  of 
paying  due  respect  to  that  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  to  all 

*  We  eannot  donbt,  to  use  the  words  of  the  ever-jadicioas  Christie,  that 
« this  unique  speech  surprised  the  members.''— >B. 
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other  paitA  of  the  govemmeni"    All  oonstittitioiial  qnestioDs  were  treated 
in  the  same  Joamal,  aooordlng  to  the  most  aooredited  British  prinoiplei. 

In  order  to  shelter  the  personality  of  the  governor,  as  much  as  possible 
from  its  own  attacks,  Le  Oancbdien  ^signed  a  belief,  like  M.  Bedard,  ui 
the  figment  of  an  existent  responsible  administration ;  to  the  shadowy 
members  in  which  it  attributed  the  concoction  of  ihe  last  ''  discourse  from 
the  throne."  Wdl  knowing,  besides,  the  artfulness  of  this  party  to 
whieh  it  was  a  far  more  easy  matter,  tilan  to  the  Canadians,  to  obtain  the 
attention  of  the  home  authorities,  the  writers  for  Le  Canadien  dwelt 
much  and  carefully  upon  the  particular  motives  the  Oanadians  had  for 
persistbg  in  theb  sentiments  of  attachment  to  Britain,  as  upon  her  the 
surety  of  their  own  distinctive  nationalities  depended.  Thus  lustily  did 
Le  Canadienj  at  one  time,  taunt  the  advantages  of  British  government : 
**  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  wherein  the  interests  and  rights  of  Ae  different 
sectaons  of  society  are  so  weU  cared  fbr,  so  sagely  balanced ;  and  though  ^ 
are  firmly  bound  together  by  it,  yet  each  has  a  species  of  substantive 
existence  independent  of  tiie  rest,  while  tiie  whole  derives  a  collective 
Btrei^th  from  the  struggling  powers  confided  to  tiie  several  parts."  The 
day  before  the  journal  was  violently  stopped,  it  thus  expressed  itself; 
**  If  any  one  disapproves  of  an  act  of  the  governor,  it  ought  to  be  done 
respectfully,  and  only  with  such  freedom  as  the  British  oonstitutioD 
allows." 

The  new  elections  did  not  make  tiie  political  complexion  of  the  house 
more  courtiy.  In  no  part  of  the  British  empire  was  parliamentary 
suffrage  more  independent  or  more  pure  than  in  Canada;  where,  in  fact, 
most  of  the  electors  were  landholders,  and  bound  in  no  way  to  give  any 
but  free  votes.  Members  who  had  manif^ted  indecision  or  weakness, 
were  now  replaced  by  men  of  tried  firmness.  The  opposition  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  new  and  old,  took  their  places  in  the  legislature  imbued 
with  the  ideas  and  convictions  of  those  in  tiie  former  assembly;  and  with 
a  determination,  more  confirmed  than  ever,  to  defend  what  had  been  and 
what  was  yet  to  be  done. 

Meanwhile  tiie  British  ministry  made  it  a  duty  to  repair  somewhat  the 
evil  caused  by  the  over-action  of  its  chief  agent.  Instructions  were  seat 
to  Sir  James  regarding  the  ineligibility  of  the  judges  to  sit  in  assembly; 
and  directing  him  to  sanction  the  law  passed  by  the  two  chambers  for 
excluding  them :  thus  settling  a  vexed  question,  so  long  pending. 

The  parliament  assembled  in  January,  1810.  The  diplomatic  state 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  still  in  an 
unsettied  state.      The  governor  declared,  in  his  opening  disooosie, 
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that  if  hostiUtieB  sapervened,  a  snfioient  foroe  of  regolars  wcmid  be 
sent  over,  by  means  of  whioh,  with  the  aid  of  tbe  colonial  militia,  the 
province  would  be  rendered  aeonre.  With  respect  to  the  judges,  he 
announced  that  their  exclusion  from  the  representative  chamber  ma 
assented  to.  The  home  authorities,  in  truth,  disapproved  of  the  persond 
obstructivenesB,  so  to  speak,  of  the  governor;  so  fiur,  so  good:  but  the 
assembly  determined  to  prevent,  in  advance,  a  r^tidon,  from  his  <v  any 
other  lips,  of  the  censures  he  had  bestowed  on  the  former  assemUy,  at  its 
dissolution.  Its  earliest  aotbn,  therefore,  was  to  declare,  by  a  gieai 
minority,  that  all  expression  of  blame,  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  or  of 
the  legislative  council,  whether  to  censure  the  assembly  acts,  to  approve 
<a  disapprove  what  was  done  or  left  undone  by  one  or  other  of  the  partki 
into  which  it  was  divided,  was  a  violation  of  parliamentaiy  privilege, 
and  involved  a  breach  of  Canadian  liberties.  After  this  fonnal  protest 
against  the  strictures,  past  or  Mure,  of  the  chief,  they  took  in  hand  to 
deal  with  the  subalterns  of  the  government  For  some  time  back,  the  duun- 
bers  aimed  at  bringing  the  puUic  functionaries  within  its  influence, 
llhese  persons  looked  upon  themselves  as  being  independent  of,  or  rather 
superior  to,  the  members  of  assembly ;  and  successive  governors,  desdtata 
as  they  mostly  were  of  political  experience,  allowed  placemen's  offensive 
remarks  against  the  people's  representatives  to  obtain  currency,  which 
rebounded  occasionally  on  the  executive  councO  itself.  This  evil,  whidi 
has  endured  even  tUl  our  own  day,  and  which  was  so  much  the  greato'  as 
it  was  caused  by  antipathy  between  races,  powerftdly  contributed  to 
shape  political  eventualities.  The  assembly  thought  that  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  engage  the  public  servitors  to  respect  one  of  the 
sources  of  their  own  potency,  was  to  subject  them  to  parliamentary 
controrby  means  of  their  salaries,  in  accordance  with  British  practice. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  house  declared,  that  the  colony  was  quite 
capable  of  paying  all  the  cost  ci  its  civil  government ;  and  an  intimation 
was  addressed  to  the  imperial  parliament,  thai  Canada  was  ready  to  be 
charged  with  the  whole  of  such  expenditure  in  ftiture ;  returning  thanks, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  British  l^islature,  for  defraying  a  part  of  it  so 
long. 

The  functionaries  tremUed  at  the  proq)ect  of  coming  under  the  control 
of  a  body  whose  members  they  had  so  often  insulted.  They  made  a  great 
stir  to  avert  such  a  measure  as  was  thus  proposed,  and  communicated  the 
si»rit  of  opposition  to  their  friends,  who,  in  turn,  did  their  uUnost  to  gain 
over  the  governor  to  conjoin.  The  latter,  surprised  at  the  movement 
made  by  the  assembly,  by  which|  he  thought,  a  snare  was  laid  for  himself 
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etmld  not  cbsgaise  the  embarrassment  it  occasioned  him  •  He  replied,  that 
the  proposal  made  by  the  house,  as  aforesaid,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
novel,  that  he  must  hare  time  allowed  hkn*to  reflect  upon  it ;  remarking, 
that  according  to  British  parliamentary  usages,  applications  for  supplies 
were  always  made  first  by  the  government,  and*  granted  or  rei^ised  by  the 
commons ;  adding,  that  there  was  no  precedent,  so  far  as  he  knew,  of  one 
brandi  only  of  a  colonial  legislature,  addressing  a  request  to  a  single  branch 
of  the  imperial  l^islature^  For  these  andother  reasons/  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  address  as  proposed,  waa  not  only  unexampled,  but  informal 
also,  being  founded  upon  a  mere  resolution,  which  was  of  none  effect  by 
itself  unt^  approved  by  the  legislative  council :  the  sum  of  all  was,  that 
as  he  could  not  forward  such  a  proposal  to  the  ministry,  he  was  still  will- 
ing to  transmit  it  for  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty,  '^  in  testimony  of 
the  gratitude  and  generous  dispositions  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  who 
willed  to  make  known  their  capability  of  4efraying  the  cost  of  their  own 
government." 

The  tenor  of  the  governor's  reply,  which  was  very  long-winded,  and 
Buxed  with  praises  and  reproaches,  plainly  testified  that  the  subject  per- 
plexed hkn.-  But  the  unexpected  offer  made  by  the  house  could  not  fail 
of  being  well  received  in  Britain ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  put  to  the  rout 
all  the  evil  forecastings  of  the  colonial  oligarehyr 

The  house  next  demanded  that  a  budget  should  be  presented  to  it  of 
all  tiie  estimated  expenditure  for  the  succeeding  year;^  and,  adopting  a 
motion  made  by  M,  Bedard,  nominated  a  committee  of  seven  members,  to 
make  an  inquest  as  to  the  parliamentary  usages  adverted  to  in  the  gover- 
nor's reply  to  the  late  address  of  assembly. 

These  measures  denoted  an  intent  to  show  that  the  rights  and  conjec- 
tures of  the  executive  council  had  no  foundation.  They  might  have  been 
rightly  considered  frivolous,  under  other  otrcumstanoes ;  but  the  assembly's 
enemies  alone  had  at  that  time  the  confidence  of  the  metropolitan  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  the  sequel^  entire  infiKience  over  the  governors :  who  consid- 
ered ^  latter  ever  more  trustworthy  than  our  deputies,  all  unknown 
personally  as  these  were :  the  former  being  the  veriest  aliens,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  functionaries  of  the  colonial-office. 

The  house  now  willed  to  move  another  stage  in  political  prc^ression. 
For  a  long  time,  serious  inconveniences  had  arisen  from  the  ignorance 
Britain  and  Canada  were  in,  regarding  each  other.  The  British  knew 
nothing  of  the  Canadians,  except  through  one-sided  representations,  con- 
stantly tinctured  by  calumny ;  the  Canadians  had  no  experience,  hitherto, 
of  the  Bfitidi  diaraoteF,  except  from  phases  q£  it  turned  upon  them  by 
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forkme-huntiDg  adyentoiera  in  thmr  midst ;  and  who,  ever  oltttehii^  ift 
themoBt  lacratiye  state  employments,  condocted  themselves  in  a  way  to 
create  public  disgust  It  was  highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  estaUiah  aa 
^inter-communicating  agency  between  the  king's  immediate  subgeeta  and 
the  Oallo-Ganadians  under  his  rule,  and  make  them  fayorably  acquainted 
wiUi  each  other.  The  ncmiination  of  a  colonial  agent,  reddent  in  Lon- 
don, appeared  to  the  assembly  to  be  the  readiest  way  of  attaining  the  good 
end  in  view ;  and  a  bill  was  preparing  to  effect  it,  when  a  cross  incident 
suddenly  arose,  which  led  to  an  immediate  prorogation  of  the  sesrion. 
This  was  caused  by  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  two  booses  in 
regard  of  the  exclusion  of  Judge  4e  Bonne,  by  act  of  assembly.  The 
legislative  council  choosing  to  amend  the  said  act,  resistance  was  made  to 
aucK  interference  by  three-fourths  of  the  representatives.  The  governor 
took  part  against  them ;  and  he,  hastening  to  the  council-hally  called  tlie 
people's  representatives  before  him,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following 
terms :  "I  have  coi&e  hither  to  prorogue  this  parliament,  after  due  deli- 
beration on  what  has  occurred ;  namely,  the  members  of  assembly  having 
taken  upon  Uiemselves,  without  the  participation  of 'Other  branches  of  the 
.  l^islature,  to  pass  a^  vote,  that  a  judge  of  his  Majesty's  court  of  Song's 
Bench,  cannot  sit  nor  vote  in  their  house.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  done  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a  direct  violati<m  of 
an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament,— of  that  parliament  which  conferred  on 
you  the.  coDstitution  to  which  you  profess  to  owe  your  present  prosperiij; 
nor  can  I  do  otherwise  than  consider  tlie  house  of  assembly  as  having 
unconsdtutionidly  disfranchised  a  large  portion  of  his  Migest/s  subjeeta, 
and  rendered  ineligible,  by  an  authority  which  they  do  not  possess,  an- 
other not  inconsiderable  class  of  the  community.  Such  an  assumption  I 
should,  at  any  rate,  feel  myself  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  oppose...* 
and  I  see  no  other-course,  than  prorogation,  for  getting  out  of  our  embar- 
rassing position." 

Craig's  partisans  forthwith  sent  him  renewed  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion on  the  vigor  of  his  polity,  with  added  assurances  of  their  confld^ice 
in  him ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  hoped  ever  to  merit  the  support  of 
those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  they  derived  from  the 
constitution ;  and  who  rightiy  estimated  his  own  determination,  which 
was  to  allow  of  no  infraction  whatever  of  its  conditions. 

The  governor  it  was  plain  had  reserved  to  employ  every  means  ai  his 
disposal  to  conquer  the  opposition  to  his  government  in  the  house ;  one  of 
his  devices  for  that  end,  being  to  neutraliEC  the  influence  of  the  coontij 
party :  another  was,  to  overawe  the  electors,  and  fii^ten  them  into 
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« 
retnniiiig  members  of  a  character  more  conformable  to  administratiye 

oonTeiuences.    As  a  preliminary,  be  stmok  an  indirect  blow  at  the  more 

forward  assembly-men  throngh  the  side  of  theur  oigan,  Lt  Canadien  ; 

intending  to  follow  it  up  by  personal  coercion. 

The  execntiye  council  held  a  conclave,  and  made  a.cloee  examination  of 
a  file  of  Le  Canadien  newspaper,  in  search  of  material  of  an  incrimina- 
ting nature.  Certain  passages  having  been  culled  out  of  various  num- 
bers of  the  journal,  and  submitted  to  the  governor's  consideration,  he  deter* 
mined  to  arrest  the  printer.  To  prove  the  publication  of  tbe  paper,  two 
innkeepers,  named  Stilling  and  Stiles,  purchased  the  numbers  which 
appeared  on  the  3rd,  10th,  and  14th  of  March ;  affecting  to  find  treason- 
able or  seditious  matter  in  them,  and  made  a  deposition  to  that  offset 
before  Chief-justice  Sewell ;  who,  at  sight,  issued  an  order  to  stop  the 
printing  and  the  further  issue  <^  Le  Canadien, 

A  file  of  soldiers,  led  by  a  magistrate,  was  sent  to  take  possession  of 
the  typographical  plant  of  its  printer,  and  seize  his  person.  After  under- 
going a  secret  examination  before  the  executive  council,  the  latter  was 
taken  to  prison.  The  military  guard  of  the  city  was,  at  the  same  time, 
pfut  on  the  alert,  the  sentinels  at  the  different  posts  doubled,  and  patrols 
promenaded  the  streets ;  all  as  if  the  towns-people  were  about  to  rise  in 
revolt !  The  mails  were  detailed,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  get  hold  of 
ihe  threads  of  the  insurrectionary  web  supposed  to  be  weaving,  before  the 
news  of  the  vigorous  dash  just  made  upon  its  allied  contrivers  could  reach 
their  outlying  fellow-conspirators.  Three  days  were  passed  in  scrutinizing 
manuscript  correspondence,  leading  articles,  scraps  of  copy,  &c.,  found  in 
the  editorial  repositories  of  Le  Canadien,  When  a  selection  was  com- 
pleted of  peccant  matter,  a  special  council  was  held  upon  it,  at  which 
attended  the  governor  himself,  along  with  Judge  Sewell,  the  protestant 
bishop,  and  Messrs.  Dunn,  Baby,Toung,  Williams,  and  Irvine.  Thereat 
was  read  the  deposition  of  M.  Lefran9ois,  by  this  time  incarcerated,  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason ;  also  the  depositions  of  four  other  persons 
connected  with  the  printing-office  of  Le  Canadien, 

Three  articles  which  liad  appeared  in  that  journal  served  as  a  pretext 
for  this  coup  d'itat ;  especially  one,  which  was  headed  by  tbe  whimsical 
title,  "  Take  hold  of  your  nose  by  the  tip.*'  It  was  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  certain  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  country  since  the  time  of  its 
conquest ;  and  ended  with  observations  savoring  only  of  an  exaggerated 
appreciation  of  British  constitutionality.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  printed  or  written  matter  found,  whi<^  could  be 
perverted  into  treasonaUeness.     Neverthdess,  after  the  derk.  of  council 
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• 
had  made  an  entry  in  the  minates  for  the  day  of  a  copy  of  the  article  above 
noted,  warrants  were  isBued  for  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Bedard,  Tascherean^ 
and  Blanchet.* 

An  order  was  sent,  the  same  day,  to  Montreal,  for  the  arrest  of  Messrs* 
Laforce,  Papineau  of  Chambly,  and  Corbeil  of  the  IsleJ^ns;  and 
warrants,  signed  or  in  blank,  prepared  against  Messrs.  P.  B.  Viger,  J. 
Bianchet,  and  other  leading  Montrealers ;  but  the  exeeution  of  whioh 
was  suspended  for  the  time. 

The  goyemot-  then  addressed  the  people  in  a  long  proclamation,  couched 
in  a  style  of  exaggeration,  intended  to  impose  only  on  the  credulous  and 
awaken  the  fears  of  the  timid :  yet  it  is  probaUe  that  Craig  himself 
belieyed  in  what  was  publbhed  under  his  name.  The  precarious  state  of 
his  health,  which  got  worse  daily,  made  him  the  victim  of  many  vague 
apprehensions.  In  his  address  to  the  Canadians,  dated  March  21,  h^ 
said  that,  as  there  had  been  spread  abroad  sundry  seditious  writings  fiHed 
with  the  grossest  ^ilsehoods,  got  up  with  an  intent  to  fill  the  public  mind 
with  distrust  and  jealousies,  and  thus  alienate  the  people  from  their 
governing  protectors,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  silent  concerning 
practices  which  tended  so  directly  to  upset  established  order;  and  that, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  had  now  taken  the  necessary  measures  to 
put  a  check  on  such  proceedings.  He  enlarged,  also,  on  the  good^will  he 
bore  for  the  Canadians ;  put  them  on  their  guard  against  madiinations 
of  traitors ;  and  recalled  to  their  minds  the  material  progress  the  colonists 
had  made,  chiefly  owing,  as  it  was,  to  the  perfect  freedom  they  enjoyed; 
He  then  apostrophized  ^em  thus :  "  During  fifty  years  that  you  have 
been  under  British  rule,  has  one  act  of  oppression,  has  one  instance  of 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  of  violation  of  property,  or  the  rights  of  con- 
science, ever  occurred  ?  How,  then,  is  it  that  constant  attempts  are  made 
to  rob  our  sovereign  of  the  affections  of  a  naturally  brave  and  byal 
people?*'  He  denied  the  assertion  made  against  him,  that  he  had 
dissolved  the  assembly  because  it  would  not  sanction  a  call^  made  upon  it 
to  empower  the  levying  of  12,000  men ;  or  that  he  ever  meant  to  impose^ 
arbitrarily,  a  tax  on  land,  as  had  been  rumored.  The  following  passion- 
ate outburst  succeeded  to  the  forcing  protestations :  "  Base  and  daring 
fabricators  of  falsehood  1  on  what  part  or  what  act  of  my  life  do  you 
found  such  an  assertion  ?  What  do  you  know  of  me  or  my  intentions  ? 
Canadians,  ask  the  heads  of  your  chiurch  who  have  opportunities  of  know- 
ing me;  these  are  men  of  honor  and  knowledge,  these  are  men  from 

*  Proci$  verbal  of  the  Bxecatiye  Gouncil,  March  19,  1810. 
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wlioBi  yoa  ought  to  seek  for  information  and  advice:  the  leaders  of 
Action,  the  demagogues  of  a  party,  associate  not  with  me ;  they  cannot 
know  me.  For  what  purpose  should  I  oppress  you  ?  Is  it  to  serve  the 
king?  Is  it  for  myself  then,  that  I  should  oppress  you?  Is  it  from 
ambition  ?  What  can  you  give  me ?  Is  it  for  power?  Alas J  mj  good 
firiends,  with  a  life  ebbing  now  slowly  to  its  period,  under  the  pressure  of 
disease  acquired  in  the  service  of  my  country,  I  look  only  to  pass,  what 
it  may  please  Qod  to  suffer  to  remain  of  it,  in  the^oomfort  of.  retirement 
among  my  friends.  I  remain  among  you  only  .in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  my  sovereign." 

The  governor's  proclamation  terminated  with  a  reg[ue8t  that  the  parish 
clergy  would  use  their  influence  to  discourage  seditious  tendencies ;  super- 
adding injunctions  to  all  magistrates,  and  every  militia  officer,  to  use  due 
diligence  in  discovering  the  disloyal  and  punbhing  them. 

Accordingly,  the  document,  at  the  governor's  solicitation,  was  publicly 
read,  after  sermon,  in. Quebec  cathedra),  and  in  .8everal<..other  catholic 
churches  of  the  colony.  The  bishop,  at  the  same  time,  addressed  an 
allocution  to  the  faithful  present  on  the  occasion,  from  the  pulpit;  in 
which,  after  answering  for  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  generality  of  Canadians, 
he  recalled  to  the  minds  of  his  auditory  the  obligation  all  were  under  to 
be  submissive  to  the  law,  and  obedient  to  constituted  authority. 

At  ihe  next  opening  of  the  criminal  court,  Judge  Sewell,  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  system  of  intimidation,  first  read  the  proclamation  and 
Chen  delivered  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  commenting  on  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  principles  proclaimed  by  agitators.  The  grand  jury, 
which  was  packed,  and  chiefly  made  up  of  political  partisans,  presented 
that  Le  Canadien  was  a  journal  whose  continued  existence,  had  become 
perilous  to  the  state;  Ihey  added,  bowever,  that  its  rival  the  Quebec 
Mercury,  also  sometivies  .contained  inflammatory  articles,  calculated  to 
irritate  and  shock  the  feelings  of  the  French-Canadians.  The  latter 
remark  was  a  mere  apbterfuge,  however,  to  give  an  air  of,  impartiality  to 
the  previojis  denunciations  of  the  opposition  newspaper  writers.  In  fine, 
everything^possible  was  .done  to  impress  a  strong  feeling  of  apprehension 
on  the  public  mind.  Couriers  were  despatched,  in  ^11  directions,  to 
spread  copies  of  the. governor's  proclamation  among  the  startled  inhabi- 
tants, from  which  they  acquired  the  first  knowledge  thj^t  reached  then^ 
how  a  plot  had  been  entered  into  to  upset  his  administration  by  violent 
means! 

Men  now  wished  to  learn  what  all  this  hubbub  was  to  end  in.  It  was 
need&l  that  the  executive  should  do  something  io  justify  what  it  had 
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already  done,  even  were  it  not  able  to  drag  to  light  and  pimiah  ihoB0 
unnamed  plotters  all^d  to  haye  been  the  onconaeioiui  means  of  eaooi^ 
such  strong  precautionary  measures  to  be  taken.  The  public,  in  8li<»rt, 
was  patiently  waiting  for  positive  information  on  the  subject,  whereon  to 
found  a  reasonable  opinion  regarding  it ;  but  none  was  Touchsafed.  To 
baulked  expectations,  conjectures  succeeded  on  all  sides:  A  general 
question,  neyer  satisfactorily  answered,  was,  "  What  accusations  can  Uie 
government  have  in  store  against  the  incriminated  parties?"  The  faei 
was,  that  if  the  laws  were  violated  by  any,  it  was  most  so  by  the  ezecutiTe 
council  itself.  Meantime,  the  prisoners  solicited  to  be  tried,  and  the 
executive  hung  back;  they  then  demanded  their  freedom,  and  it  was 
refused.  The  ill  health  of  some  of  their  number,  indeed,  furnished  a 
decent  cover  for  setting  all  at  liberty,  one  by  one,  after  a  lapse  of  time. 
M.  Corbeil,  liberated  too  late,  returned  to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  femily, 
of  a  disease  contracted  in  his  cell. 

As  for  M,  Bedard,  chief  of  the  party,  he  refused  to  quit  his  prison  till 
a  public  trial  should  either  establish  his  innocence  or  convict  him  legsllj 
of  guilt.  In  this  course  he  persisted,  protesting  always  that  his  loyalty 
was  unimpeachable.  His  inconvenient  determination  to  bring  the  matter 
to  that  issue  became  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  executive  council, 
which  really  wist  not  what  to  do.  Craig,  however,  was  in  a  manner 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  he  felt  esteem  for  the  firmness  and  inde- 
pendent bearing  of  his  victim. 

The  perplexed  community  at  last  b^n  to  see  light  breaking  through 
the  cloud  which  hitherto  veiled  the  object  the  government  had  in  view 
for  troubling  the  public  repose.  Its  sole  aim,  (if  a  distinct  aim  it  had  at 
all)  was  to  influence  the'  coming  flections,  so  that  ^e  electors,  awed  by  a 
demonstration  of  executive  potency,  should  return  assembly-men  of  a 
more  meek  character  than  their  predecessors.  It  was  doomed  to  be 
disappointed ;  for  nearly  all  the  latter  were  re-elected  by  strong  majorities. 
M.  de  Bonne,  the  primary  cause  of  the  difficulties,  did  not  solicit  re^eo- 
tion  at  all.  It  is  said  that  he  was  induced  to  forego  his  chance  by  a 
promise  of  a  seat  at  the  council-board ;  but  if  that  were  so,  the  promise 
was  not  kept.    Soon  afterwards  he  threw  up  his  judicial  charge. 

The  governor  had  to  render  an  account  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  colonial 
minister,  of  the  factitious  troubles  in  Canada.  Craig  caused  Judge 
Sewell  to  address  to  himself  a  memorial  on  the  conduct  the  government 
ought  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  Canadians.  Sewell  opined  that  the 
latter  could  not  be  anglifled,  or  protestantized,  except  by  being  swamped 
in  an  Anglo-odonial  population ;  and  that,  to  obtain  most  readily  such 
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iaereftae,  that  people  from  Uie  United  States  should  be  attracted  to 
Canada,  if  no  snffioient  numbers  of  immigrants  came  from  Britain ;  that 
the  two  proTinoes  should  he  fused  into  one,  and  many  representatives  be 
•Howed  for  the  British-deriTed  population ;  lastly,  that  the  nomination  of 
the  pariah  priests  should  be  vested  in  the  government,  and  that  the 
estates  of  the  Montreal  seminarists  should  be  appropriated  by  the  execu- 
tive, for  the  education  of  children  of  British  parentage. 

Thud  indoctrinated,  Craig  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  (March  24, 1810) 
t2iat  a  numerous  and  violent  democratic  party  was  spreading  its  pernicious 
principles  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  exciting  French-Canadian  animosity 
against  their  fellow-colonists  of  British  origin ;  that  its  conduct  in  this 
r^ard  had  become  so  insufferable,,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  strong 
measures  of  repression ;  that  he  had,  in  consequence,  stopped  the  publica- 
tion of  the  party's  chief  expositor,  Le  Canadien,  but  only  after  advising 
with  the  executive  council,  which  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 

In  a  succeeding  despatch^  dated  May  1,  1810,  Craig  said  that  the 
Breneh  and  British  colonists  did  not  hold  any  intercourse ;  that,  among 
tike  Canadian  commonalty,  the  name  of  Britain  was  holden  in  contempt; 
tiiat  the  Canadian  people  were  sunk  in  gross  ignorance ;  that  they  were 
drunken,  saucy  to  their  betters,  and  cowards  in  battle :  and  as  for  their 
leUgion,  he  observcGl  that  in  terms  of  the  act  16  Qeo.  Ill,  the  catholic 
eiergy  ought  to  be  put  under  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  He  intimated  that 
the  king  did  not  nominate  their  bishop,  nor  their  parish  priests — ^which. 
was  a  very  imprudent  thing  indeed  1  for  no  trust  could  be  safely  placed 
in  the  parties ;  and  their  peculiar  faith  made  them  enemies  of  Britain 
and  firiendly  to  France, — ^yea,  even  to  Bonaparte  himself,  since  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  Concordat.  Sir  James  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  legis- 
lative council  was  composed  of  the  most  respectable  personages  in  the 
province,  of  men  who  were  animated  with  the  best  impulses  to  serve  the 
king  and  benefit  the  country ;  while,  contrarily,  the  assembly  was  made  up  ' 
of  enemies  of  the  British  name, — a  set  of  lawyers,  traders,  and  simple 
husbandmen,  all  ignorant  individuals,  and  incapable  of  discussing  ratio- 
nally a  question  of  any  import.  He  added,  that  the  party  which  took  the 
lead  in  the  assembly  was  composed  of  petty  lawyers  and  unprincipled  i 
notaries,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  British  constitution  or  the  British 
legislature,  although  they  professed  to  like  and  copy  both;, that  the  anti- 
British  party  were  becoming  more  audacious  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's 
successes  in  Europe,  and  tiiat  its  members  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
bring  about  the  loss  of  Canada  to  Britain,  and  eventuateita  re-conquest  . 
hj  the  French. 
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A^r  thus  depictingiheoliaraotOT  and  expounding  the  tendenaes  of  ibe 
Ghillo-Canadians,  Craig  enlarged  on  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  avoiding  the  catastrophe  he  feared,  as  imminent.  He  pro- 
posed to  aholish  their' constitution,  or  else  re-unite  the  two  Canadas, — not 
approying,  however,  of  such  re-union,  but  only  insinuating  that  it  wovld 
he  better  to  have  that  done,  than  leave  matters  as  they  were.  He  would 
prefer,  he  wrote,  to  divide  the  counties,  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  the 
British  colonists  sending  more  representatives  to  the  assembly  in  Lower 
Canada,  than  their  numbers  warranted.  By  this  plan,  parties  would  be 
more  evenly  balanced ;  and  the  device  thus  proposed,  he  thought,  ooal4 
be  more  easily  called  into  play,  than  that  of  e£fecting  a  re-union  of  the 
provinces. 

The  governor  further  suggested,  that  the  property  qualification  for  a 
seat  in  the  assembly  should  be  nused ;  and  that  a  stricter  curb  than  hither* 
tofore  should  be  kept  upon  parliamentary  proceedings,  by  intimidation. 
Thus,  in  ruling  that  the  judges  were  ineligible  as  representatives,  he  saidi 
that  the  constitution  had  been  manifestly  violated.  The  impenal  pariift- 
ment,  he  urged,  ought  <to  pass  a  law,  empowering  the  Canadian  executive 
to  prevent  the  house  from  proceeding  further  with  parliamentary  buaness 
until  it  should  rescind  its  excluding  resolution.  Before  concluding,  the 
writer  reverted  to  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  his  subject  He  opned 
that  Uie  king  ought  to  nominate  the  parish  priests.  The  duty  of  exert- 
ing this  power  was,  he  urged,  of  such  vital  import  that,  if  neglected,  the 
final  loss  of  the  colony  was  certain :  a  crisis  in  its  affairs  he  said  had 
arrived,  and  if  Uiat  decisive  measure  were  not  at  once  employed,  in  twenty 
years'  time  it  would  be  too  late  to  think  of  it.  Every  one  believed,  no 
less  than  he  (Craig)  did,  that  hidden  influenoes  were  actively  at  work  in 
opposition  to  British  interests.  It  would  be  proper  to  observe  heedfUly 
the  movements  of  the  French  priests  who  had  immigrated,  in  great  num- 
bers, to  Canada  during  the  French  revolutionary  troubles.  The  juresent 
bishop  was  not  a  prelate  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  but  he  was  a  crafty  and 
very  ambitious  man.  It  would  be  well,  he  added,  that  the  estates  of  the 
Montreal  seminary  should  revert  to  the  crown. 

Craig  did  not  transmit  these  despatches  in  the  accustomed  mode,  but 
confided  them  to  his  secretary,  Byland,  Ijien  about  to  embark  for  London 
with  directions  to  deliver  them  personally,  and  corroborate  their  contents 
by  his  own  reported  experience  of  men  and  things  in  the  colony. 

Byland,  accordingly,  had  several  interviews,  at  the  colonial  office,  wiHi 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Bobert)  Peel,  then  under  colonial- 
secretary.     The  latter  thought  that  Craig  had  discharged  his  trust  with 
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tiaSfy  ]  nevertheless,  as  the  Canadians  were  a  numerous  people,  he  in- 
clined rather  to  re-unite  the  two  provinoes,  than  to  suspend  the  colonial 
eonstitation.  In  an  interview  that  Byland  had  with  Lord  Liverpool  alone^ 
August  10,  the  latter  observed,  that  the  imperial  parliament  would 
oertainly  refuse  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Canada.  He  thought  that 
a  re-union,  or  a  new  division  of  Lower  Canada  into  such  electoral  districts 
as  would  ensure  a  larger  return  of  British  assembly-men,  would  be  the 
eudeet  means  of  overcoming  ^sting  embarrassments.  His  Lordship 
also  spoke  of  making  Montreal  the  seat  of  government.  Some  days 
tbezeafter,  Ryland  inclined  to  doubt  the  success  of  his  mission ;  for  he 
wrote  to  Craig,  that  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  ministers  then  in 
office,  whose  position  wa& becoming  insecure,  would  make  no  scruple,  were 
they  turned  out,  to  oppose  the  very  measures  they  were  now  recommend- 
ing MB  advisable. 

Xhe  ministry  did  in  fact,  at  the  time,  fear  parliamentary  opposition 
to  iheir  Canadian  polity.  Mr.  Peel  and  the  attorney-general  (Sir  Yicary 
Gibbs)  reoognised  the  impolicy  of  dividing  Canada  into  two  provinces ; 
bat  they  feared,  that,  if  the  l^islature  set  about  undoing  the  work  of 
1791,  an  opposition  to  the  change  from  Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Tiemey, 
chiefs  of  the  whigs,  backed  by  their  party,  would  cause  the  cabinet  great 
perplexity.  Lord  Liverpool  doubted  not  that  Lord  Orenville,  parliamen- 
tary, father  of  that  measure,  would  rally  his  partisans  who  also  were 
numerous  and  set  up  a  ery  in  favor  of  the  Oallo-Canadians.  Moreover, 
the  existing  ministry  could  not  deny  the  fact,  that  Craig  was  not  always 
a  respecter  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Thus,  Gibbs  owned  to  Ryland, 
that  such  an  arbitrary  arrest  as  that  of  M.  Bedard  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  England,;  and  afterwards,  when  consulted  on  the  subject  in  his  official 
capacity,  he  pronounced  that  the  paper  he  was  accused  of  writing  was 
indeed  a  seditious  libel,  but  not  a  treasonable  production. 

Byland  was  summoned  to  attend  at  a. cabinet  council,  holden  Aug.  22. 
Lord  Liverpool  placed  him  at  his  side,  and  asked  him  which  course  were 
best  to  adopt, — a  high  and  trenchant  tone,  in  dealing  with  the  Canadians, 
or  to  use  gentle  and  conciliatory  means.  Byland  replied,  that  the  former 
would  be  by  &r  the  more  suitable  alternative.  The  minister  then  asked, 
whether  the 'opposition  members  might  not  be  allured  into  the  adoption  of 
better  principles,  and  be  induced  to  take  more  reasonable  views  of  matters, 
if  they  had  the  prospect  of  employments  and  honors  opened  up  to  them. 
B^and  replied,  tiiat  public  charges  in  Canada  were  too  few  to  make  that 
policy  realisable.  Almost  all  the  ministers  interrogated  him  in  turn  ;  and 
this  agent  of  Craig  wound  up  his  testimony  by  a  declaration,  that  he 
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looked  upon  the  members  of  assemU j  ooUectiveiy  as  a  band  of  oontettp- 
tible  demagogues.  Craig  himself  wrote,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  thai 
t^'priests  were  asing  all  their  efforts  4o  alienate  the  mind  of  the  Canadian 
people  ftt>m  Britain. 

On  the  11th  September,  ^rd  Liverpool  Aowed  Byland  a  draught  rf 
the  despatch  which  he  meant  to  send  to  the  governor ;  and  in  wfaidi 
Were  en^died  the  reasons  that  prevented  the  nnnistrj  from  submitting^ 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  the  contentious  affidrs 
of  Canada.  Ryland,  who  fullj  expected  tiiis  result,*  now  sou^t  to 
bring  the  influence  of  British  firms  trading  with  America,  to  bear  upoa 
the  cabinet,  in  order  to  constrain  the  colonial  minister  to  re-consder  the 
subject.  He  held  many  communings  with  such  parties  in  that  view,  and 
prevailed  on  several  London  commercifdists  to  memorialise  &e  colonial 
office,  praying  that  its  chiefs  would  approve  of  the  governor's  polity,  and 
ncommend  the  British  l^slature  to  change  the  constitution  of  Oanada.f 
Graig,  on  his  part,  wrote  that  the  resident  British  traders  had  demanded , 
its  suspension  during  the  existent  war,  and  for  five  years  afterward; 
^^°o>  ^^>  ^^  ^^^J  ^>d  demanded  a  re-establidmient  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  1774.  This  demand  was  endorsed  by  Craig ;  who  added, 
**  it  accords  perfectly  with  my  own  views." 

All  these  proposed  inftaotions  of  the  rights  and  nationalify  of  Ab 
Canadians,  would  have  taken  effect  ^en,  as  they  did  since,  but  for  the 
stern  attitude,  daily  becoming  more  hostile,  of  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  for  abstinence  from  change  imparted  to  Byland,  were  not 
the  only  motives  of  the  British  government  for  its  cautious  polity  in  the 
case.  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  coalition  against  Napoleon ;  to  have 
an  additional  war  on. her  hands,  waged  against  the  Americans,  would 
strain  her  resources  and  involve  great  sacrifices.  The  Canadians  whom 
she  repudiated  in  peaceM  times,  might  become  potent  auxiliaries  in  her 
behalf,  if  war  supervened;  and  her  rulers  were  wise  enough  not  to  think, 
that  assaults  upon  their  institutions,  and  leaving  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  an  alien  race  in  their  midst  were  likely  means  to  engage  the  Frendi. 
population  of  the  province  to  espouse  British  interests.  She  therefore 
halted  on  the  road  of  her  meditated  injustice,  and  hastened  to  transmit 

*  Ryland  previously  wrote  to  Graig,  Sept.  2,  that  eTen  if  ministers  shovld 
accord  nothing,  he  would  not  return  to  Canada  ^11  spring  following,  so  as  (by 
the  delaj)  to  disguise  his  disappointment. 

.  t  The  memorial  was  signed  bj  Inglis,.  Ellice  k  Go.,  Thomas  Forsjth,  Joha 
Anldjo,  Mr.  McTavish,  Fraser  it  Go.,  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Gillespie,  Parker,  ^c» 
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new  instraotions  to  her  agents,  ere  it  were  too  late,  and  the  attachment 
ef  the  Oanadians  quite  forfeited. 

The  altered  tones  of  the  inatmctions  then  sent  to  Craig,  thos 
dgnaUzed,  soffioientlj  explain  the  conformable  chaii^  observed,  imme- 
diatelj  afterwards,  in  Craig's  conduct 

Tl^  diambers  were  summoned  for  the  10th  daj  of  December ;  and 
when  ihej  met,  the  members  were  anxious  to  learn,  from  the  govemor's 
own  lips,  in  what  light  he  would  view  past  and  passing  events.  His 
inaugural  address  disappointed  every  body,  fer  not  a  word  did  it  contain 
on  matters  in  debate.  Instead  o£  reverting  to  any  vexed  questions,  as 
was  fully  expected,  he  protested  that  he  had  never  doubted  of  the  loyalty 
or  seal  of  the  previous  assemblies  he  had  convoked :  and  expressed  a 
confident  hope  that  like  principles  and  similar  dispositions  would  charac- 
terize the  present :  assuring  the  assembly-men  present,  that  nothing  would 
gratify  him  so  much  as  to  find  harmony  prevailing  among  them ;  and  diat,  for 
himself,  his  constant  rule  would  be  to  maintain  an  even  balance  between 
the  rights  of  every  branch  of  the  legislature. 

This  discourse  sounded  strangely  to  the  hearers  of  it,  after  what  had 
passed ;  it  did  not  breathe  a  syllable,  either,  as  to  the  allied  perils  the 
state  had  run,  nor  r^arding  any  measures  the  executive  had  been  obliged 
to  adopt  to  escape  from  them. 

The  assembly,  in  its  reply,  observed, ''  we  shall  earnestly  concur  in  all 
that  is  done  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  unbroken  tranquillity;  a 
state  all  the  more  difficult  to  preserve  in  this  province,  as  those  who 
inhabit  it  cherish  a  diversity  of  ideas,  habitudes,  and  prejudices,  not- 
easy  to  reconcile.  It  pains  us  much  to  note  the  efibrts  now  made  to 
falsify  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  (French*  derived)  inhabitants 
of  this  country.^'* 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  whether  Craig  did  or  did  not  expect 
to  have  so  slight  an  allusion  addressed  to  him  on  this  occasion  as  the 
preceding,  regarding  recent  acts  of  his.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  say  something  in  justification  oS  the  violences  which  had 
been  committed. 

He  said,  that  the  fears  expressed  in  the  assembly's  reply  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  for  the  conservation  of  the  government,  were  not 
justified  by  the  advices  he  had  received.  Only  those  who  had  too  much 
reason  to  dread  the  law  inclined  to  object  to  its  potency,  and  the  united 
clamors  of  such  might  have  deceived  the  assembly  as  to  their  real  number ; 
but  the  act  (called  in  question)  had  allayed  public  ^>prehensions  since 
it  came  into  operation.:  and  why  ?  Because  the  commonalty^  simple-minded^ 
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and  illiterate  aa  its  members  might  be,  natarallj  felt  itself  secure  under  a 
government  armed  with  needful  power,  not  only  to  make  itself  respected, 
but  also  able,  if  need  were,  to  cmsh  Motions  opposition  and  baffle  Ibe 
attempts  of  treason.  Craig  added,  that  his  address  had  not  been  properly 
comprehended  in  one  point  l>y  the  house ;  for  the  harmony  he  therein 
spoke  of,  was  that  which  ought  ever  to  exist  between  the  execadve  and 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  l^islaturej  ''  whereas,^'  said  he, ''  I  perceive 
you  have  applied  the  expression  more  generally,  to  the  existence  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  community  at  large." 

Meanwhile,  M.  Bedard  was  still  incarcerated.  The  assembly  in 
consequence,  presented  an  address,  craving  his  liberation.  M.  Papineau  also 
went  to  the  castle,  and  had  a  long  conference  on  the  subject  with  Craig. 
The  latter,  thinking  perhaps  that  the  prisoner's  resolution  was  giving  way, 
thus  imparted  to  M.  Papineau  his  last  word  on  the  subject :  "  For  no 
consid^*ation,  whatever,  can  I  consent  to  set  M.  Bedard  at  liberty  during 
Uie  present  legislative  session ;  and  I  shall  make  no  secret  of  my  sole 
reason  for  now  retaining  him  in  prison.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  it  is  the  common  discourse  of  the  assembly-men,  that  they  intend  to 
oblige  m^  to  release  M.  Bedard.  This  idea,  I  understand,  has  taken  firm 
possession  of -people's  minds  throughout  the  province.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  is  time  the  popular  apprehension  were  set  right  as  to  the  rightful 
limits  of  the  several  powers  in  the  state ;  and  that  the  house,  while  it 
represents,  yet  has  no  right  to  directly  govern  the  country." 

The  governor,  who  meant  to  force  M.  Bedard  to  own  the  fault  which^ 
it  was  assumed,  he  had  committed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  indirectly 
justify  the  incarcerations  of  other  persons,  now  released,  sent  M.  Foy,  his 
secretary,  to  speak  with  the  prisoner.  Learning,  about  the  same  time, 
that  M.  Bedard,  parish  priest  of  Charlesbourg,  was  in  town,  he  was  asked 
to  attend  at  the  castle,  and  hear  the  reasons  why  the  governor  still 
retained  his  l>rother  in  captivity ;  being  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the 
latter  would  but  own  he  had  been  in  error,  he  should  be  released  on  parole. 
The  prisoner  replied  respectfully,  but  firmly,  that  not  being  aware  of  any 
fiiult  he  had  committed,  he  would  own  to  none. 

Nowithstandiog  the  decided  language  of  the  governor,  M.  Papinean 
was  able  to  learn  that  M.  Bedard  would  be  released,  unconditionally,  as 
soon  as  the  session  finished ;  and  that  it  would  be  useless  for  the  house 
to  persist  in  demanding  his  release  before  that  time.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  after  some  discussion,  to  let  the  matter  rest  there. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  passed  quietly  enough.  The  famous  act 
excluding  the  judges  from  the  assemUy,  was  one  of  the  laws  passed,  and 
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at  once  reoeived  royal  sanction.  In  prorogaing  the  parliament,  tlie 
governor  said :  **  Among  the  acts  to  which  I  have  just  declared  his 
Majesty's  assent,  there  is  one  which  I  have  seen  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
I  mean  the  act  for  disqualifying  the  judges  from  holding  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  assembly.  It  is  not  only  that  I  think  the  measure  is  right  in 
itself,  bat  that  I  consider  the  passing  an  act  for  the  purpose,  as  a  complete 
renunciation  of  an  erroneous  principle,  the  acting  upon  which  put  me 
under  the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  last  parliament." 

The  time  was  now  tiear  for  M.  Bedard  to  be  released ;  but  the  governor 
bad  resolved  on  retailing  him  in  ward  tiH  all  the  members  of  assembly  left 
the  city,  lest  any  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  say,  that  he  was  let  out 
through  their  intervention  !  When  the  coast  was  clear,  he  went  to  the 
council,  and  asked  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  that  M.  Bedard's 
detention  should  cease  ?  This  demand  Was,  of  course,  equivalent  to  an 
order.  The  reason  assigned  for  not  allowing  him  to  get  out  sooner, 
manifested  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  administration,  and  is  in  itself  con- 
demnatory of  his*  policy.  The  executive  council,  which  persisted  in  an 
unjust  course,  merely  lest  its  willingness  to  return  to  a  proper  path  should 
be  mistaken  for  a  fear  of  parliamentary  power  of  redress,  ignored  the 
first  principles  of  constitutional  government. 

After  M.  Bedard*s  enlargement,  when  he  met  his  assembled  constituents 
of  Surrey  county,  he  observed  in  addressing  them :  "  The  past  ought 
not  to  discourage  us,  nor  diminish  our  regard  for  the  constitution.  All 
other  forms  of  government  are  subject  to  such  abuses  as  ours  permits,  and 
to  others  yet  worse.  What  is  peculiar  to  a  representative  system  is  this, 
that  it  always  contains  within  itself  a  power  of  relieving  itself  from  them, 
sooner  or  later.  All  our  contestations  with  the  executive  have  eventuated 
in  developing  those  advantages  the  constitution  has  vested  us  with.  A 
master-work  is  best  known  by  its  practical  operation.  To  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  utility  of  each  of  the  springs  in  the  state  machine,  we  have 
-  but  to  be  deprived  of  its  use  altogether.  It  is,  besides,  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  great  advantages  should  be  obtained  by  some  sacrifices.'' 

Craig  sought,  not  only  to  domineer  over  the  parliament,  but  also  would 
£un  have  subjected  the  clergy  to  his  wiU<  While  suggesting  to  the  British 
ministry  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Canada,  he  recommended,  as  we 
have  Sieen,  that  the  king  should  be  the  patron  of  the  catholic  church 
establishment,  have  the  nomination-  of  the  parish  clergy,  the  pover  of  con^ 
sdtuting  new  parochial  jurisdictions,  and  take  possession  of  the  estates  of 
the  Jesuits  and  of  the  seminary  of  Montreal.  He  had  thre&  interviews 
on  the  subject,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Louis>  with  the  bishop,  M^.  Plessis,  in 
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1811,  and  miglit  have  been  convinoed  from  what  he  heard,  that  the  pralaie 
would  as  firmly  defend  his  rights  as  members  of  asseknbly  had  maintained 
theirs. 

We  have  exposed  other  attempts  hitherto  made,  at  diffsrent  times, 
since  the  Conquest,  to  abase  our  catholic  church,  and  put  protestantism 
in  its  place.  We  haTe  shown,  also,  that  the  advent  of  revolution  in  the 
old  clonics  became  a  means  of  disarming  persecution,  which  afterwards 
evaporated  in  menaces  only.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  the  diq)er8ioa 
of  ihe  clergy  of  France,  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793-4,  contributed 
much  to  lessen  British  prejudices  against  catholicity;  and  that  the  conse> 
quent  revulsion  of  feeling  occasioned  thereby,  was  strong  enough  to  permit 
the  entry  to  Canada  of  refugee  priests,  whose  access  to  it  would  have  beea 
denied  but  a  few  years  before.*  But  early  in  the  present  century,  the 
British  government  sought  to  retrace  its  steps;  or  rather,  it  aimed  at 
subordinating  the  altar  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  sap  the  former  by  alow 
d^ees.  In  1805,  it  made  known  to  the  bishop  an  intention  to  ledaim, 
at  the  papal  court,  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  kings  of  France,  by  die 
Concordats,f  of  nominating  to  the  parochial  charges  in  the  colony.     In 

•  "  The  French  revolation,  so  deplorable  in  itself,"  wrote  the  bishop  of  Qaebec, 
M.  Hubert,  to  the  bishop  of  L^n,  in  London,  "ensures,  at  this  moment,  three 
great  advantages  to  Canada :  that  of  sheltering  illastrions  exiles ;  that  of  pro- 
caring  for  it  new  colonists ;  and  that  of  an  increase  for  its  aealoas  clergy. 

<(  The  French  emigrants  have  experienced,  most  consolingly,  the  nature  of 
British  generosity.  Those  of  them  who  shall  come  to  Canada  are  not  likely  to 
expect  that  great  pecuniary  aid  will  be  extended ;  bat  the  vvo  provinces  oflbr 
ihem  resources  on  all  sides. 

"  In  respect  of  the  ecclesiastics,  whose  immigration  to  this  coontrj,  it  appears, 
the  government  kindly  wishes  to  favor,  here  is  what  I  have  to  represent  to  yoa, 
my  lord,  for  the  present :— In  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  there  are  about  140  priest* 
in  all.  This  number  is  evidently  too  small  for  properly  attending  to  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  150,000  catholics,  the  present  estimated  population. 

**  The  clergy  of  this  diocese  will  second  my  views  in  the  matter,  in  all  wajs 
that  depend  upon  their  agency ;  and  with  respect  to  the  dispositions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, I  perceive  that  they  are  most  favorable.* .'' 

t  The  first  and  most  important  of  the  papal  concordats,  as  regarded  France, 
was  that  between  Francis  I,  and  Pope  Leo  Z,  signed  at  Bologna,  Aug.  15, 15ie. 
It  superseded  all  pre-existent  *'  pragmatic  sanctions  "  fiivoring  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church.  Another  famous  concordat,  was  that  between  Bonaparte 
(first  consul)  and  Pius  YII,  and  became  a  law  April  8,  1802.  It  was  composed 
of  seventeen  articles.  In  terms  of  article  4,  Napole9n  was  to  nominate,  before 
the  expiry  of  three  months,  titulars  to  all  the  French  sees  then  vacant,  and,  l^ 
i  art.  6,  be  was  empowered,  tanominate  prelates  to  all  sees  theneeforth  to  become 
>  vacant,— «ut]{ject,  however,  to  papal  ratificatioii.   By^  previoos  stipulation  (acil. 
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return,  the  ministry  offered  a  more  iolid  estaUiahment  to  tbe  bishop,  and 
a  more  eomplete  reoogniiion  of  his  ^isoopal  authority  than  before. 

The  prelate  resisted  the  measores  proposed,  which  would  have  subordi- 
Bated  the  Canadian  chnreh  to  an  Aoglioan  establishment  Should  the 
king  ]^rooeed  to  impose  upon  the  former  any  the  like  regimen,  it  was 
v^solTed,  that  jHrotestations  against  it  should  be  got  up  by  the  clergy  and 
Laity  together;  and  if  their  resistance  were  found  ineffectual,  the  Holy 
See  was  to  be  had  recourse  to  for  its  interposition.  A  change  of  ministry 
in  Britain  supervening,  however,  the  ccHnmencements  of  ^e  affair  were 
not  foUowed  up.  M.  Plessis,  previously,  had  long  discussions,  on  Ute 
■alject,  with  Sir  Bobert  Shore  Milnes,  Attomey^general  Sewell,  and  Mr. 
Grant. 

In  1811,  the  governor  said  to  M.  Plessis:  ''You  are  in  an  unpleasant 
aitnation,  and  I  should  Uke  to  improve  it.  You  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
the  state  which  belongs  to  your  rank,  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  recognise 
you  &r  bishop  of  Quebec ;  but  it  depends  upon  yourself  to  be  fully 
recognised,  and  confirmed  in  the  exercise  of  your  episcopal  functions,  by 
a  commission  from  the  king."  M.  PIcsslb  maintained,  that  all  collations, 
the  jurisdiction  vested  in  him,  and  canonical  instituUon,  or  the  power 
given  to  a  priest  to  govern  his  flock  in  things  spiritual,  to  proclaim  God^s 
will  to  his  people,  to  adminbter  the  sacraments  to  them, — that  all  these 
duties  must  be  derived  from  the  church  alon^ ;  that  in  the  king  was  vested 
all  temporal  but  no  spiritual  power.  Add  to  every  other  opposing  oonsid- 
eratbn  the  fact,  that  the  very  proposal  of  making  such  a  change  as  that 
proposed,  was  sufficient  to  set  Uie  whole  province  on  flame. 

The  governor  here  observed :  ''  A  person  who  knows  this  country  well| 
assures  me  that  your  religion  is  sensibly  decaying  in  it." 

The  bishop  immediately  replied :  *'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as 
one  knowing  (probably)  the  Canadian  people  better  than  he,  that  they 
are  attached  firmly  to  their  religion,  and  will  not  hear  of  any  change 
being  made  in  detriment  of  its  present  establishment.  There  is  no  one 
thing  they  will  stand  up  for  so  determinedly  as  that."  Craig  thus 
rejoined : — "  It  is  a  certain  fact,  however,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
country  has  been  governed  in  a  spirit  foreign  to  that  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. We  let  many  things  pass  here,  which  would  not  be  permitted  in 
any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  home  government  will  be 
justified  in  calling  me  to  account  yet,  for  several  concessions,  which  were 

2)  the  French  goyernment  (t.  e.  the  first  oooBal),  concurrently  with  that  of 
Rome,  was  warranted  to  make  an  entirely  new  drcmnsoription  of  all  the  olden 
diooeses  in  France^— ZHct.  du  DattM^-^. 
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made  contrary  to  its  instmotions.  So  long  as  the  province  was  not  i 
dependency  of  much  oonaeqaence,  small  regard  was  paid  to  sneli  ine- 
golarities ;  but  since  it  has  become  an  important  colony,  in  respect  of  its 
population,  its  natural  products,  and  its  trade,  now  augmented  to  ae 
extent  undreamed  of  in  former  times,  so  great  an  extension,  in  all  reelects, 
having  been  given  to  the  colony,  it  is  time  that  its  government  were 
oi^nized  on  the  same  jdan  as  the  other  portions  of  the  BritaoBk 

empire Its  greatest  glory  is,  that  royal  prerogative  roles  evaywhere 

in  it ..An  ill-selected  clergyman  might  greatly  embarrass  the 

executive." 

Sir  James  next  tried  to  entrap  the  bishop,  by  appealing  to  his  f^ 
interestedaess  and  worldly  ambition.  "  The  parish  clergy  cannot  prose- 
cute defaulters  whom  they  are  entitled  to  tithe;  and  as  for  yourself,  how 
scanty  your  revenue  is!"— "An  income/'  returned  M.  Plessis,  "if  the 
last  consideration  an  ecclesiastic  ought  to  be  heedful  of;  the  caihoiie 
dergy  have  often  manifested  how  ready  they  were  to  make  sacrifices  i^  a 

pecuniary  nature ^ However  stinted  mnd  precarious  may  be  my 

revenue,  I  had  rather  that  it  were  still  more  so,  than  ihat  those  under 
my  episcopal  jurisdiction  should  be  able  to  say  that  I  made  a  bargain  of 
my  charge.''  The  governor  still  persisting  in  his  suggestions,,  the  prekte 
thus  responded :  "  Religion  is  the  work  of  God ;  and  I  trust  that  He  will 

ever  maintain  it  in  this  country ....Tour  government  allowed  my 

predecessors,  ever  since  the  Conquest,  to  superintend  the  diocese  in  all 
freedom:  this  liberty  became  for  them  an  additional  motive  for  manifest- 
ing a  zealous  attachment  to  British  interests ;  and  I  have  walked  in  their 
steps.     For  having  proclaimed  this  feeling,  by  spoken  and  vrritten  words 
alike,  I  brought  upon  myself  the  animadversions  of  some  of  my  compat^ 
riota.     Surely,  metropolitan  potency  is  but  another  name  for  justice:  if 
our  bishops  in  this  country  are  to  be  maltreated,  I  hope  that  the  evil 
intent  will  not  be  first  realized  in  my  case <.."     M.  Plessis  after- 
wards observed :  "  British  prejudices  against  Catholicism  are  surely  dying 
out.    Tour  legislators  have  lately  softened  the  penality  their  predeoeasors 
imposed  on  English  and  Irish  catholics.     How  many  things,  forbidden 
by  statutes  passed  under  Edward  the  Sixth's^  Elizabeth's,  and  fbUowin; 
reigns,  are  now  done  with  perfect  impunity!     What  liberal  opinions 
were  expressed,  during  tb^  session  of  1805,  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
in  favor  of  the  Irish  catholics,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  emancipate 

them  entirely  I Think  you  that  such  forceful  pleas  for  the  righto 

of  conscience  would  have  been  adventured  in  your  legislative  halls  this 
time  a  century  ago?    As  for  the  spiritual  supremacy  which  the  SngliiB 
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ptdiament  once  ihoii^t  fit  to  bestow  on  the  monuroli,  and  wluoh  the 
Imperial  legislatare  still  upholds,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  member  of 
any  eatholio  oommnnity  wonld  ever  snbmit  to  snch  a  domination." 

''We  do  not  reoogniie  the  catholio  churoh/'  said  the  gOTemor  in 
eondnaion.  In  his  estimation,  royal  nomination  to  onraeies  wonld  insen- 
nUy  cqperate  in  eflbotually  undermining  the  peofde's  religious  faith,  and 
bring  about,  ultimately,  a  uniyersal  apostacy ;  but  the  age  we  live  in  is 
not  &Tonble  to  an  undertaking  of  that  kind.  Far  from  seeking  to 
bnplant  a  new  fdth,  gOTemments  haye  enou^  ado  to  maintain  the  old; 
not  to  mention  that  there  are  enough  of  other  germs  of  revolution  in  the 
bosom  of  society  to  command  their  constant  attention. 

Not  many  days  after  the  aboye  reported  ooUoquy  took  place,  Sir  James 
Henry  Craig  itet  out  for  Europe.  His  bodily  frame  had  long  been  affect- 
ed by  a  dropsy  which  proyed  mortal ;  he  was  tapped  for  it  the  second  time 
ahortly  before  he  left.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  wrote  to  the  cdo- 
nial  minister,  to  excuse  himself  for  returning  home  without  leave.  Lord 
Liverpool  replied,  that  the  state  pf  his  healUi  itself  excused  his  uninvited 
pfesenoe  in  England.  He  was  infi)rmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Prince 
Begent  warmly  approved  of  his  conduct  as  Governor  of  Canada. 

Our  people,  however,  have  qualified  the  time  of  his  administration  as 
*'  the  Beign  of  Terror."    In  the  strange  discourse  he  pronounced,  in  pro- 
roguing the  chambers,  after  all  that  had  passed,  he  justified  the  assembly 
completely  for  its  persistence  in  excluding  the  judges ;  and  finished  it  wiUr 
self-oomfiacent  phrases,  as  if  he  had  left  all  parties  in  a  state  of  perfect 
eonoord  and  mutual  esteem :  the  illusion  of  an  imagination  not  controlled 
by  sound  judgment      His  fi>ible  was,  to  imitate  a  great  conqueror  who 
beld  an  absolute  sceptre  in  another  r^on  of  the  world.    Maugre  the  com- 
plimentary addresses  which  his  partisans  presented  to  him  before  leaving, 
uid  the  demonstrations  of  the  British  population,  which  unharnessed  the 
hones  of  his  carriage  and  drew  it  to  the  embarldng-place,  he  made  bitter 
reflections  on  the  falsities  and  bgratitude  of  humankind,  more  of  which^ 
he  said,  he  experienced  in  Canada  than  anywhere  else.      Yet  was  he 
UQineasurably  belauded  by  sundry,  if  not  all,  and,  up  to  the  latest  moment 
of  his  stay  in  the  cdony,  was  regaled  with  partisan  approbation  and  feli- 
eitatbns  of  the  most  unqualified  character. 
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Sir  George  Preroet;  his  polity.— Belatioiis  between  Great  Britain  and  tbe  United  Statm.— 
Fiivt  luMtOftiee  on  eea.— Tlie  Ameilean  war-party  in  the  aecendant— War  deolarad.— M»- 
Uh  ^tmAfe  9«tem.-«lraMltti  ci  the  United  8tates.-OiiBiil4i4lon  fi>r  Oie  d4|HWB  4i 
Canada.— Zeal  of  the  catholic  clergy.— H.  FleflBis  tries  to  obtain  the  oflicial  xeeognition  •( 
Canadian  oathoUdsm  by  the  British  goTemment— John  Henry's  seoret  mksion  to  the 
United  6tKtef»  and  its  nenlt-nrst  aggmrire  mareiweDt  of  t^  AJB04ii^ 
General  Hall  inrades  Canada,  bat  soon  retires  fh>m  it— Sundry  combata  and  aUnnislMa. 
General  Brook  cim>tares  Hall  and  his  army.— Van  Benselaer  invades  Canada.— Baitla  ef " 
<iaeenstan;  Death  of  Qanenl  BnelL— Oeftat  of  the  eiMmy^Benewed  b«t  aboillTa  lam- 
sion  of  Ca^i^  by  General  Smyth.— General  Dearfoorii  mfikes  a  ft^gned  attack  on  Canada 
and  retires.— Hostilities  on  sea.— Session  of  Parliament-  llie  legislatore  sanctions  costona- 
dvlles  to  defray  war-eharges. 

The  parliamentary  discord  wMoh  troubled  Craig's  administration,  and 
the  popular  manifestations  which  took  place  under  it,  emboldened  the  war- 
party  in  the  United  States,  a^d  raised  ito  hopes  of  making  an  ea^  con- 
<}uest  of  Canada.  In  Britain,  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Americana 
«aused  the  colonial-office  to  look  upon  the  Canadians  with  a  favorable  eye, 
and  induced  the  ministerial  functionaries  to  attempt  briogiug  the  Caua- 
diui  legislature  and  Ub  ezecutiye  into  more  accord  Am  had  existed 
before. 

The  incapacity  and  intolerance  of  Sir  J.  H.  Craig  were  the  chi^  cansei 
of  recent  troubles.  A  different  system  from  his,  it  mi^t  fairly  be  expect- 
ed, would  allay  the  irritatiou  he  left  behind  him.  The  gpyemcnr  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Sir  G^rge  Preyost,  a  yeteran  officer,  of  Swiss  origin,  who  ina 
i^pointed  aa  Craig's  successor,  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  party  under  tiie  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  a  wise  and  moderate  man,  who  possessed  good  aeniie, 
and  us^  an  impartiality  in  his  dealings  with  aU,  which  had  become  rare 
lately  among  metropolitan  functionaries. 

Obserying  on  one  side,  the  enormous  power  of  Britain,  and  on  the  otbec 
the  eomparatiye  weakness  of  the  colony,  British  goyeming  agents  took 
for  the  basis  of  their  conduct,  the  respectiye  forces  of  the  two  parties,  and 
not  the  requirements  of  the  constitution.  They  saw  the  mother  country 
personified  in  themselyes,  and  were  persuaded  that  all  obstructions  made  to 
their  acts  were  maleyolent  and  fieustious  oppositions  directed  against  British 
supremacy.    This  mode  of  excusing  themselyes  for  the  faults  which  tfa^ 
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%oofMiee  or  partiality  caused  them  to  oommity  had  the  advantage  of  ahel- 
tediig  tiiem  fiom  leiqpoiiaibiHty,  biU  it  ahifted  the  quaisel  t^ 
loos  in  tinMOoming — to  the  ground  of  the  oonnezion  between  the  ookny 
nad  the  metropolitan  oonniry ;  to  the  gnmnd  of  rebellion  or  indepen 


On  his  arri?al  in  Qnebeo,  Sir  George  Prevostsei  about  eahning  pnbGo 
parioibation,  and  indnoing  obHvion  of  the  animosity  that  reigned  in 
men's  hearts.  He  manifested  perftet  oonfidenoe  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
Onnadians ;  he  stroye  to  prove,  upon  all  oocasions,  that  the  aoousations  of 
treasonaU^MSS  brought  against  them,  had  made  no  impression  on  the 
Britadi  mind  or  his  own.  He  nominated  the  man  whom  his  predeoessor 
imprisoned  as  a  promoter  of  sedition  (M.  Bedard),  to  a  judgeship  at 
'  Titfee-RiTers;  he  gave  a  o<doneloy  of  militia  to  M.  Bourdages,  an  adfer- 
anry  no  lees  ardent  of  the  Oraig  administration.  Soon  most  Hyely  sym- 
p«^y  qmng  up  between  the  governor  and  the  people.  The  seleotiion  of 
8uoh  a  man,  and  the  royal  instructions  he  was  to  follow  out,  were  enlarefy 
chie  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  Britain  relatiyely  to  the  United  States. 
War  between  the  two  countries  was  now  imminent.  In  our  last  chapter 
we  assigned  the  causes  of  the  misunderstanding  whidi  had  arisen,  and  as 
it  stood  in  the  year  1809.  At  that  time  Mr.  Madison  became  president 
of  the  confederation  in  jJace  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  personal  friend  and  dis- 
<nple  of  Washington.  For  a  moment,  reconciliation  with  Britain  was 
diought  possible  by  the  new  American  cabinet ;  for  the  British  resident 
enToy  announced  that  the  orders  in  council  which  prohibited  all  intercourse 
with  the  French  and  their  allies,  would  be  revoked,  so  &r  as  the  Ameri- 
can repuUio  was  concerned ;  but  the  statement  of  the  envoy  being  dis- 
avowed by  his  superiors,  the  quarrel  between  the  parties  became  more 
envenomed  than  ever,  and  tilie  position  of  Britain  was  in  nowise  improved 
in  American  estimation  when  Napoleon  revoked  his  Milan  decree,  in  1810, 
which  had  previously  forbidden  all  trading  of  his  subjects  and  allies  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  while  the  latter  power,  as  noted  just  now, 
a^ered  to  tilie  polity  which  France  renounced.  The  war-ships  of  the  two 
nations,  ever  on  the  look  out,  made  ocean  traffic  increasingly  difficult  for 
all  o^^BB.  The  American  frigate  Prendent^  commanded  by  commodore 
lU^ra,  captured  the  British  doop-of-war  LUth  BeU^  captain  Bingham, 
after  a  sanguinary  fight  Concurrently,  the  savages  of  the  West  com- 
monoed  hoatiUties  against  the  Americans ;  but  General  Harrison,  who  was 
sent  with  a  force  to  protect  the  ftontiers,  defeated  them  on  tiie  banks  of 
tiie  Wabash,  Indiana.  The  anti-British  party  in  the  States  threw  the 
blame  of  the  fh>ntier  troubles  on  British  agents,  and  loudly  demanded 
ihat  war  should  be  declared. 
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The  war-party  in  the  States  had  long  been  laboring  to  obtain  predon- 
inanoe  in  tlM  federal  gOTemment,  and  the  tune  was  favorable  to  its  a^qpii^ 
ationa.  Britain  was  hotly  engaged  in  the  Spanish  war ;  Napoleon  was  on 
his  way  to  Boaria,  therein  to  win  or  lose  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  Ani- 
mated by  these  eyents,  a  belligerent  ardor  pidssessed  the  Americans,  and 
the  ery, ''  To  arms  1"  resounded  thronghoat  the  repnbHo.  The  Congress- 
men were  commoyed ;  the  capital  was  beset  by  complainants  against  Uie 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Vehem^t  discourses  were  employed  to  orge  die 
agricoltnral  and  commercial  bodies,  ever  slow  to  engage  in  hostilities,  to 
JMn  with  other  interests  in  resbting  British  pretensions  by  force  of  arms* 
The  hesitating  were  assured  by  bellicose  orators  and  journalists,  that  once 
war  were  £urly  proclaimed,  the  Americans  had  only  to  open  their  artns 
wide  enough,  and  the  Canadians  would  rush  into  them ;  that  they  were  erer 
chafing  under  the  yoke  laid  on  tiiem  by  the  British,  and  all  eager  to  shake 
it  off.  In  the  presidential  message  to  Congress  for  the  year  1811,  BIr. 
Madison  said,  '*  Notwithstandiiig  the  scrupulous  justice  and  great  moder- 
ation, despite  all  the  earnest  efforts,  of  the  federal  goTemment,  observed 
and  made  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries,  we 
have  seen  the  British  cabinet  persist,  not  only  in  refusing  satirfacticmr 
demanded  for  the  wrongs  we  have  already  suffered,  but  it  is  extending  to- 
our  own  waters  that  blockade  which  is  become  a  virtual  war  against  us 
through  a  stoppage  of  our  legitimate  commerce.  In  presence  of  an  evi- 
dent and  infleuble  determination  of  the  British,  to  trample  on  common 
rights  which  no  independent  nation  can  safely  for^,  the  Congress 
will  feel  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists,  of  arming  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities,  and  justify 
the  confidence  they  have  reposed  in  us,  the  representatives  of  the  nation." 

After  laying  an  embargo  on  all  the  British  shipping  then  in  American, 
ports,  the  two  houses  of  the  federal  legislature  passed  a  bill  empowering 
the  preddent  to  declare  war  against  Oreat  Britain.*  At  this  time  almost 
all  warlike  preparations  had  to  be  made ;  the  Americans  had  as  yet  no 
regular  army  on  foot,  nor  stored  up  munitions  of  war,  nor  any  leaders  of 
tried  and  recognized  military  talent.  All  means  of  defence  and  aggression 
had  to  be  got  up  in  haste,  not  to  say  with  precipitation,  f      Despite  the  ' 

*  The  war-bill  was  passed,  Jane  IS,  1S12 ;  and  six  days  afterwards,  the  aewt 
reached  Qaebeo. — B. 

t  The  war  party  in  the  States,  reckoning  for  little  or  nothing  the  mohbish 
parts  of  the  body-politic,— parts  then  only  In  the  gristle, — was  nnmerieaUj 
weak ;  weaker  still  in  possessing  the  <<  sinews  of  war,"  and  for  respeetabilitj^SA 
any  form.    Its  only  chance  to  <<  realise,"  was  thsrefort  to  take  by  snrprisa^a 
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seeming  enthusiasm  of  the  house,  the  Americans  had  not  then,  any  more 
iban  now,  a  love  of  fighting,  or  a  passion  for  martial  glory.  Those  in- 
fltinets,  strong  among  the  European  nations,  are  all  but  absent  in  the  tem- 
perament of  New  World  popdations.  The  latter  did  not  gain  the  lands 
4h«y  live  on,  by  means  of  brilliant  victories ;  they  did  not  take  their  place 
as  oonqoerors,  in  the  midst  of  a  degenerated  or  decayed  dviUsation. 
Their  traditions  abound  not  in  conquests,  nor  in  crusadings,  nor  in  cas- 
ietlations,  nor  in  chivalry.  All  heroic  impulses,  all  the  warlike  and 
iningination-affecting  pomp,  which  signalized  the  birth  and  attended  the 
growth  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe— eveiy  one  of  these  exalting 
43luuraoteristics  is  unknown  to  America.  The  New  World  was  discovered, 
and  began  to  be  colonized,  at  a  time  when  fi>rms  of  society  unlike  those 
in  the  old,  were  in  a  state  of  commencing  transition;  when  the  great  mass 
•of  mankind,  bom  to  labor  and  to  sufifor, — ^in  a  word,  the  people, — ^were 
l)egbning  to  agitate  for  obtaining  a  government  suited  to  public  needs ; 
and  whose  more  aspiring  members,  struggling  to  raise  their  heads  from  the 
jKXil  of  penury,  were  becoming  a  middle  class,  destined  soon  to  take  « 
ruling  place  in  conjunction  with,  or  to  the  displacement  of,  the  regality  of 
the  sword,  sustained  by  a  now  subordinated  aristocracy. 

The  ruling  passion  (if  cold  calculation  can  fitly  be  so  termed)  in  most 
communities,  at  this  hour,  is  that  of  selfish  interest :  among  the  men  of 
the  States,  it  swallows  up  all  others.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  first 
ardent  impulse  past,  a  war  waged  against  Britain  in  her  Canadian  depen- 
dencies, appeared  to  be  a  hazardous  specuktion.  Accordingly  when  hos- 
tilities were  in  progress  on  that  side,  the  American  leaders,  fearing  to 
^vance  too  &r,  marched  with  great  precaution ;  and  the  war  of  1812  was 
made  up  of  a  series  of  skirmishings,  in  which  neither  one  of  the  bellig- 
erent parties  reaped  great  advantage,  or  gained  much  credit.  With  her 
military  resources  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  European  wars,  Britain  was 
^constrained  for  the  present  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude  in  America ; 
and  her  leaders  there  were  directed  not  to  quit  colonial  limits  till  a  pre- 
meditated time  for  ftaanwiing  the  offensive  should  arrive.  With  means  so 
limited  as  they  had  in  hand,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  other  safe  alternative. 
The  vast  sweep  of  the  frontier  line,  was  then  all  the  more  difficult  to  defend, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  icing  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  nearly  a  moiety  of 
the  year,  they  were  approachable  by  enemies  under  covert  of  forests,  since 

p«aee-loTing  eommoiLity,  as  a  great  majority  of  the  Americanf  then  really  were, 
and  drag  it  over  the  precipice  which  the  party  bad  led  it  up  to.  A  common 
plaage  once  made,  there  was  no  return  for  any,  however  much  wished  fbr  it 
might  be  by  most— S. 
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levelled  by  the  ne.  The  ormrage  of  the  ooloQisto  theouehet,  witb  tile 
tiMipliiied  valor  of  the  small  amount  of  regular  soldiery  vfaieh  the  hMne 
amthoritiee  eovld  spare,  formed  the  Hying  and  almost  sole  barrier  thatnw 
St  first  oi^Kwed  to  American  invasion. 

The  Congress,  on  its  part,  sanctioned  the  enlistment  of  25,000  meD,  t» 
oonstitate  a  regnlar  army,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  50,000  Tofamtecss, 
who  came  forward;  while  100,000  militiarmen  were  called  iq>  to  guard  the 
seaboard,  and  defend  the  land  frontiers.  General  Dearborn,  a  revohitioiiflBy 
veteran,  was  nominated  American  generalissimo.  Sudi  a  levy  of  buck- 
lers had  been  formidable  enough,  if  mere  numbers  of  armed  men  were 
suieof  carrying  the  day;  but  experience  in  war  was  wanting  to  Umbi  Mid 
tiieir  leaders,  and  this  defect  became  an  efficient  means  for  seouriug  the 
possession  of  Canada  to  Britain.  Nevertheless,  as  there  were  equ^^iei 
at  the  outset  175,000  men, — ^an  amount  exceeding  that  of  the  total  male 
population  of  all  British  America  capable  of  bearing  arms, — had  suob  an 
aimed  mass,  properly  led,  been  thrown  upon  Canada,  before  furHier  mili- 
tary forces  could  arrive  ftom  Britain,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  lliat  the 
colony  would  have  been  lost  to  her  for  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadians,  of  all  races,  were  preparing  for  d^snsive  war 
wi1&  m  activity  and  martial  spirit  which  gave  great  pnnniseof  a  soocess- 
fbl  issue.  Sir  George  Prevost  made  a  progress  of  dbservatlon  through  {he 
district  of  Montreal,  and  along  the  frontier  towards  Lake  Ghamplain. 
He  also  examined  the  fortified  posts,  and  noted  the  military  positions,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Everywhere  he  found  the  ookmial 
population  animated  by  tilie  best  spirit.  Not  but  that  liiere  was  some 
adverse  feeling  manifested,  but  it  was  exceptional,  and  almost  con&ied  to 
a  few  of  the  younger  assembly-men,  who  had  been  disgusted  by  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  Craig.  There  was  even  a  secret  conclave  held  at  Que- 
bec, in  Mr.  Lee's  house,  whereat  L.  J.  Papineau,  Borgia,  and  some  other 
members  of  assembly  attended,  to  deliberate  on  the  question  whether  a 
neutral  position  should  be  taken  by  the  country  party ;  but  M.  Bedard 
and  his  friends  opposed  that  intent,  and  it  was  finally  renounced. 

The  Canadian  l^slature  was  twice  called  together  in  1812 ;  ^  first 
session  commencing  Feb.  21,  the  seoobd  on  the  lOtli  of  July.  The  gov- 
ernor solicited  the  chambers  to  renew  the  (extra  legal)  acts  formerly 
passed  for  the  security  of  the  government.  A  compliance  with  thib  request 
involved  a  renewal  of  the  odious  law  agunst  "  suspected  persons,"  whidi 
had  been  so  much  abused  by  the  preceding  administration.  The  assem- 
bly replied,  that  the  matter  would  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sir  (}eoige 
hastened,  in  rejoinder,  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  assembly  that 
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tftisir  ttsent  to  the  proposal  wonld  be  the  most  efficaoioos  manifestation  of 
iiaUt  regard  ftr  tlie  public  well-being,  wbile  it  ensured  the  tranquillity  of 
tilie  proYtnoe.  The  members  were  content  to  rely  upon  the  govemor's 
pledged  word,*  but  they  wished  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  suooees- 
orb  to  act  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  The  act  was  renewed,  but  not 
wiiliOut  some  amendments.  It  vested  in  the  govemor  alone,  but  not  the 
ietecutiTe  counofl  as  before,  the  power  of  imprisoning  parties  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices,  and  enacted  that  no  member  of  either  house  should 
be  arrestable ;  the  former  precaution  showing  plainly  the  discredit  into 
which  the  councillors  had  Men,  since  the  assembly  preferred  to  place  the 
country  at  the  mercy  of  an  indiyidual,  not  a  native,  rather  than  to  put 
personal  freedom  in  the  keeping  of  the  former. 

The  legisUttre  council  reftised  to  entertain  the  bill  thus  amended; 
Mich  was  natural  enough,  as  the  measure  censured,  indirectly,  its  past 
conduct;  and,  though  a  conference  took  place  in  hopes  of  surmounting 
this  difficulty,  the  bill  was  let  drop  altogether :  a  result  most  satisfactory 
to  the  puhUc.  In  proof  that  the  law  was  retained  merely  as  an  instrument 
of  oppression,  we  may  by  anticipation  state  the  fiict,  that  it  disappeared 
from  the  statute-book  at  the  advent  of  a  season  of  war;  the  only  time  of 
such  public  danger  as  could  have  justified  its  use. 

The  house  afterwards  passed  a  bill  for  organising  a  system  of  defence 
of  the  province,  and  for  armiag  the  militia.  It  authorized  the  governor 
to  levy  and  equip  2,000  men ;  and,  in  case  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  to 
arm  the  whole  militia  of  the  country.  It  voted  £12,000  to  organise  the 
miKtia  called  out;  £20,000  to  provide  for  the  securi^  of  the  province; 
and  £30,000  more  for  general  purposes.  It  entered  a  protest,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  imputations  of  disloyalty  cast  upon  it  by  Craig ; 
and  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lee,  to  constitute  an  inquest  regarding 
the  events  which  took  place  under  the  sway  of  that  governor ;  so  that  the 
king  might  be  petitioned  to  save  the  country  from  all  risk,  in  future,  of 
such  conduct  as  his  being  repeated.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  Papineau,  who  already  manifested  like  oratorical  powers  to  those 
possessed  by  his  fiither.     The  bill  passed  almost  unanimously;  only  two 

*  Sir  George  pat  them  in  mind,  that  <*  he  coald  at  all  times,  by  virtue  of  his 
eommiiiion,  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  proclaiming  martial  law  to  its  fttllest 
extent ;  and  from  the  persnasion,  which  he  trusted  was  entertained  by  the  honse, 
that  in  seeking  from  them  a  partial  exercise  of  it,  he  could  have  no  other  object 
in  view  than  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  and  welfi^re  of  the  province^ 
With  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  public  convenience."  OaSUfUi,  IBif.  of  £. 

e,  a  14.— s. 
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memben  giying  diaBentient  Totes.  Menrs.  Lee,  Piqanera  (leuor  snA 
junior),  Bedard,  and  Viger,  were  nominated  to  ftnn  the  inqneet^  kmiiK 
orders  to  oonduct  it  with  dosed  doors;  bat  no  rqport  wis  ever  made  ef 
thflur  proeeedings. 

Daring  the  seoond  or  sammer  session  of  1812,  the  governor  veoom- 
mendedthatan  issaeof  army-biUsshoaldbe  sanotioned,as  theexeoothe 
had  not  money  enoagh  in  hand  to  defray  the  additional  ezpenditae 
oocasioned  by  the  war.  The  hoase  voted  £15,000  per  annom  §»  ive 
years,  to  pay  the  interest  of  saoh  army  bills  as  shoald  be  issoed;  a«the- 
rised  an  emission  of  them  to  the  amoant  of  £26,000;  and  ordained  that 
they  shoald  form  eolonial  paper-money. 

When  news  arrived  that  war  was  proclaimed  in  the  United  StateSi  tte 
towns  and  viOages  of  Canada  already  resoonded  irith  the  dai^  of  arme; 
and  the  militiamen  were  basily  exercising,  ander  the  direetion  of  their 
officers.  The  Oallo-Canadians,  tarae  to  the  instincts  of  their  race,  wen 
everywhere  girding  their  loins  for  the  toils  of  war. 

The  governor,  anzioas  to  stand  well  with  the  clergy,  who,  he  theo^il^ 
might  be  somewhat  malcontent  throng  the  impradent  calling  of  their 
rights  in  question  by  Craig,  had  several  conciliatory  interviews  with  M. 
Plesns;  who  profited  by  the  occasion  to  obtain  a  fiill  recognition  of  the 
legal  existence  of  Catholicism  in  Canada.  Sir  George  having  eipteased 
a  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  jHroper  footing  of 
catholic  episcopacy  in  Canada,  M.  Plessis  handed  to  him  a  memorial,  m 
the  month  of  May,  1812;  in  which  he  reported  the  recognised  standing 
of  the  prelates  of  the  see  of  Quebec  before  the  Conquest^  what  it  had 
been  since,  and  th§  status  they  ought  to  occupy  then,  and  in  all  time 
cooing,  to  the  material  advantage  of  church  and  state. 

"Before  the  Conquest,"  we  read  in  the  memcurial,  ''the  Canadian' 
bishops  governed  their  dioceses  in  the  same  way  as  the  bishops  of  Franee 
ruled  theirs;  namely,  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  Church  and 
in  conformity  to  royal  ordinances.  They  had  a  cathedral  chapter,  com- 
posed of  five  dignitaries  and  twdve  canons ;  an  ecclesiastical  corps  this^ 
over  which  they  exercised  full  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  over  the 
parish  dergy,  and  the  communities  of  religieiuei.  They  presided  in 
synod,  erected  parishes,  nominated  priests  to  parochial  charges  and 
revoked  those  nominations  at  discretion;  made  visitations  of  chorehes, 
monasteries,  and  other  consecrated  localities;  they  issued  <Nrdinattoea 
r^arding  discipline  and  correct  morals,  which  clergy  and  laity  alike  were 
bound  to  regard ;  they  examined  and  audited  the  accounts  of  ilie  monep 
expended  in  building,  repairing,  and  keeping  up  churches,  Ac,  th^  aba 
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regokldd  Uie  leTjing  and  outlay  of  the  moneys  provided  for  such  parpoeee : 
in  flue,  tkey  had  Uie  absolute  oontrol  of  the  whole  eodesiastical  and 
reUgUma  establishments  of  the  colony;  and  nothing  oould  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  secular  deigy,  or  to  the  material  condition  or  resources  of 
ihe  parish  churches  or  monasteries,  without  their  order  or  by  their  appro- 
bation.   Their  supervision  extended  even  to  the  schools. 

''  fiKnee  the  Conquest,  the  British  government  having  refused  to  recog- 
niie  bishops  for  Canada  coming  from  France,  the  chapter,  which  was 
•ohaiged  witili  the  administration  of  the  diocese  while  the  see  was  vacant, 
oooAdered  itself  as  placed  in  a  position  like  that  of  cathedral  chapters  in 
times  anterior  to  the  concordats,  when  the  bishop  was  elected  by  the 
ekigy  of  bis  cathedral  church;  whose  choice  was  usually  confirmed  by 
the  metropolitan  or  by  the  pope,  and  recogniied  by  the  sovereign.  By  a 
capitulary  act,  A.  D.  1764,  M.  BrSand,  a  member  of  the  chiqpter,  and  one 
of  the  vicar&^neral,  was  elected  bishop  of  Quebec.  Despite  the  recom- 
mendations of  Governor  Murray,  the  British  ministry  refused  to  formally 
approve  of  this  election;  but  an  intimation  was  given,  that  no  steps 
would  be  taken  to  call  it  in  question.  The  court  of  Bome  having 
granted  sanctionii^  bulls,  M.  Biland  was  episcopally  consecrated  at  Paris 
in  1766.  Returning  to  Canada,  he  exercised  his  functions  without  let 
or  hindrance,  upon  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  Majesty. 

''  The  cathedral  chapter,  constantly  reduced  in  number  by  deaths,  and 
having  no  sufficient  pecuniary  maintenance,  became  graduaUy  extinct. 
Its  last  ci^itukry  assembly  took  place  Sept.  10,  1773 ;  and  the  latest 
surviving  canon  died  in  1796.  With  the  consent  of  Sir  Ouy  Carleton, 
one  q>iscopal  coadjutor  had  been  nominated  in  1772,  who  was  to  replace 
the  bishop  in  case  he  deceased  or  resigned.'' 

M.  Pkttis,  in  continuation,  observed  that  the  bishops  (ever  since  the 
cession  of  the  cdony  to  Britain  by  France)  had  constantly  made,  and 
himself  still  made,  professions  of  the  most  scrupulous  loyalty ;  and  had 
sought,  on  every  occasion,  to  inculcate  submission  to  the  government  on« 
the  minds  both  of  clergy  and  laity.  As  it  was  weU  known  that  the 
Canadian  Ushops  never  aimed  at  exercising  any  other  than  spiritual 
jnithority  over  the  catholics  within  their  diocese,  this  rightful  jurisdiction 
had  nefer  been  contested  by  the  contemporary  civil  auUiorities,  nor  their 
ef^BOOftl  titles  disputed  tall  within  a  few  recent  years;  during  which  a 
few  jei^us  persons,  covering  hostile  designs  with  the  plausible  pretext  of 
a  leal  fcr  rc^al  interests  and  prerogatives,  had  started  debates  as  to  the 
legality  of  a  canonical  and  inoffensive  authority  such  as  that  just  described. 
In  1806,  a  Mown  lawyer  had  deposited  in  one  of  our  courts  a  requisition, 
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ddBiiig  itt question  the  ri^tof  jnris£otion  of  any  eaOioUc  pirelflte  witliiii 
ft  Britldi  dependency;  and  invoking  against  it  the  penal  operation  of 
eortain  Bullish  parUamentaxy  statutes, — the  bitter  evidences  sdll  extant 
of  the  religious  animosities  of  the  16th  century ;  the  offset  of  wiudi^ 
had  they  been  called  into  play,  would  have  been  to  quite  abolish  cathoKe 
episoopaqy  in  Canada. 

M.  Plessis  conduded  by  demanding,  that  he  and  his  successors  should 
be  fbrmaDy  recognized,  by  the  civil  power,  for  catholic  ^'bishops  6t 
Quebec '' ;  with  collateral  jurisdiction,  in  things  spiritual,  over  aU  the 
other  catholic  populations  in  every  part  of  British  North  America:  at 
leost^  until  an  agreement  were  come  to,  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  (he 
king  of  Britain,  that  additional  colonial  episcopates  fi)r  governing  otho^ 
eatholic  populations,  should  be  established.  He  stipulated,  that  episcopal 
T^^ts  should,  in  future,  be  as  extensive  as  before ;  that  no  new  catholie 
parish  should  be  created  without  episcopal  intervention ;  that  the  bishop's 
ri^t  to  nominate  to  vacant  parochial  charges  and  to  supply  missionary 
priests,  should  be  maintained ;  that  the  proprietary  right  of  the  bishop  to 
the  episcopal  palace  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  he  should  be  authorised 
to  enter  upon  possession  of  it  at  a  future  time.  Finally,  without  demand- 
ing an  assignment  of  revenue  for  himself,  he  intimated  that  it  would  be 
advuitageous  to  the  civil  government,  if  such  were  accorded ;  also  that  it 
would  be  equally  beneficial,  for  all  parties,  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  at  each  of  the  council  boards,  as  the  representative  of  the  catholic 
church  of  Oanada. 

Th^  demands,  all  the  more  favorably  received  because  of  the  loyal 
zeal  M.  Plessis  constantly  manifested  and  ever  sought  to  communicate  to 
the  whole  clerical  body,  were  granted  afterwards.  In  the  year  1813, 
P^vost  suggested  that  £1000  a  year  should  be  paid  to  the  prelate  of 
Canada;  and  the  protestant  bishop  in  vain  asked  that  the  jurisdiction 
and  title  of  the  catholic  bishop  should  be  suppressed ;  he  observing,  that 
*  noUiing  could  be  more  anomalous  than  to  recognize  two  titulars  for  one 
diocese.  Lord  Bathurst,  to  whom  the  remonstrance  was  addressed,  blew 
it  aside  with  the  simple  but  conclusive  remark,  that  the  present  was  not 
a  fitting  time,  when  Canadian  catholics  were  fighting  the  battles  of 
Britain,  to  agitate  such  a  question  at  all. 

The  interests,  even  the  necessities  of  Great  Britain,  at  that  time, 
required  l^t  she  should  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  the  just  requests  of  the 
Canadians,  for  her  foot-holding  in  Ammca  was  ever  becoming  more  and 
more  precarious,  through  the  constant  strengthening  of  the  United  States, 
by  increased  population,  riches,  and  political  consideration.    The  ooeta 
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Hflaiah  sefMndeB  the  Old  from  the  New  World  is  a  more  intapersble 
barrier  tfaaii  ihe  land-ond-water  Hne  which  limits  Canftda  and  the  StatOB 
on  oar  Boathem  and  woBterh  frontiers. 

The  nationality  of  the  Canadians  gives  a  moral  reality  to  what  is  almost 
ui  inu^inary  material  oiroomsoription ;  and  tiie  detail  of  warlike  events^ 
we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon,  will  themselves  corroborate  what  we  have 
foet  expressed.  An  effective  appeal  was  made  finr  thefar  aid,  bj  invoking 
tlitair  attachment  to  their  kws  and  religion ;  and  that  appeal  from  the 
rqnreeentative  of  British  rojalQr  involved  a  debt  of  honor  still  dne  by  the 
British  people  to  oars,  whose  martial  ardor  was  excited  by  those  means, 
vfii.  an  imi^ied  engagement  ever  to  respect  thode  institutions  and  that 
religioii,  all  the  more  sacred  for  being  contracted  in  a  season  of  peril. 

The  Canadians  flew  to  arms.  What  Sir  George  Prevost  had  promised 
to  isbeai  rqyresentatives  and  to  their  clergy,  was  interpreted  in  the  most 
Hberal  and  generous  sense.  The  people  did  not  hesitatingly  inquire 
whether  Britain  might  not,  at  some  friture  time,  send  anoth^  Craig  to 
abuse  and  despoil  them;  every  man  of  them  was  possessed  by  one  desire, 
that  of  doing  his  duty ;  and  the  enemy  might  stand  assured  of  the  fiust, 
that  the  defection' which  was  predicted  would  not  take  place. 

The  governor  directed  his  regular  troops  toward  the  frontiers,  and 
confided  the  guardianship  of  Quebec,  the  key  of  the  colony,  to  the  city 
militia;  the  men  in  which  had  been  represented,  not  long  before,  as 
animated  by  very  dubious  feelings, — as  rebellious,  in  ^ort.  Bedard  and 
several  others  of  the  citizens,  accused  erewhile  of  meditated  treason, 
wiBre  openly  restored  as  officers  in  the  militia  of  the  district,  by  special 
"  order  of  the  day.'* 

In  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  Madison  informed  Congress,  that  while 
the  Americans  were  at  peace  with  the  British,  the  government  of  the 
latter  had  employed  an  emissary  to  traverse  the  States  of  the  Union 
sevraaUy,  but  more  especially  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  excite  the  people 
to  revolt,  and  detach  some  of  the  States,  if  possible,  from  the  confedera- 
tion. The  special  message  thus  sent  to  the  American  l^slature,  made  a 
great  sensation  in  the  country.  The  person  employed  on  the  occasion  was  an 
Irbhman  named  John  Henry.  He  held  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
American  army ;  and  resided  at  Montreal,  in  1806,  where  he  passed  for 
being  a  law  student ;  and  he  had  been  employed,  since  that  time,  in  some 
secret  mission,  which  he  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  diief  cob* 
nial-office  functionaries  in  London ;  finally,  Mr.  Ryland,  when  private 
secretary  to  Craig,  solicited  him,  by  letter,  to  enter  upon  a  second  confix 
dential  mission,  the  correspondence  connected  with  which  was  to  be  in 
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«i|^ery  Craig  sappljing  ihe  key  therefor.    The  mission  tamed  out  to  be 
that  tour  of  espial  exposed  by  Uie  Ameriean  President^  and  it  was  under- 
tsken  to  sound  the  tendencies  of  each  dominant  party  in  every  state  of 
tilie  confederation ;  and  in  case  inclinations  were  manifested  by  any  of 
tiliem  to  become  so  malcontent  as  to  long  for  a  separation,  to  put  their 
leaders  in  commnnication  with  the  British  authorities.    Oraig  gave  to 
Henry  his  instmotbns,  recommending  him  to  obtain  the  most  exact 
infbrmation  possible  of  the  disposition  of  tlie  men  of  MassachnaettSi 
more  eiqpeciaUy,  as  that  state  was  supposed  to  exert  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Union :  he  was  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
{Krifity  of  certain  party  leaders ;  and  to  let  them  understand,  but  with 
great  caution,  that  if  they  would  correqwnd  with  the  British  calunet 
through  the  Oana^ian  executiye,  he  was  authorized  to  be  their  interme- 
^aiy ;  he  to  show  his  letters  of  credit,  if  need  were.    Henry  was  order- 
•ed,  also,  to  write  often  to  Quebec,  but,  to  evade  suspicion,  to  address  his 
letters,  some  to  Judge  Sewell,  some  to  another  citisen  pointed  out,  and 
others,  on  rare  occasions,  directly  to  Ryland  himself. 

It  was  thought  that  the  working  of  the  embargo  act  passed  by  the 
OongresB,  being  highly  detrimental  to  the  trading  interests  of  the  New 
England  and  central  States,  would  cause  them  to  wish  for  a  separation 
from  all  the  others.  Henry,  who  repaired  to  the  field  of  intrigue,  wrote  a 
pile  of  letters  thence,  ere  he  returned  to  Montreal  before  the  dose  of  the 
year.  His  mission  proved  utterly  firuitless;  and  when  he  demanded  the 
reward  he  was  promised  or  expected,  it  was  refused  or  delayed;  no 
Ju^^CHidvocateship  or  consulship  could  Henry  get  In  1811,  he  i^lied 
to  Lord  Liverpool  for  his  remuneration,  who  replied,  that  Craig  did 
not  engage  to  pay  it  in  England.  Finding  himself  thus  baulked  both 
•at  home  and  abroad,  he  exposed  the  whole  plot  to  the  government  he  had 
•engaged  to  undermine.  This  affidr,  of  which  a  great  handle  was  made 
in  the  States  by  the  war-party,  furnished  an  added  proof  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  Craig's  policy.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  plan  of  militaiy 
operations  for  the  defence  of  Canada  was  strictly  defensive;  the  task  of 
resistance  was  less  difficult  to  perform  too,  than  might  be  supposed,  for 
the  federal  government  set  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  clumsiness 
«nd  timidity  of  a  knot  of  trained-band  captains.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  leaders,  during  the  land-war  of  1812,  never  took  the  form  of 
a  ranged  battle,  or  a  bold  assault  of  any  important  post,  but  eventuated 
in  numerous  petty  encounters,  along  a  frontier  line  above  a  thousand 
miles  in  extent;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  determine,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  what  useful  eflfect  was  expected  to  result  from  this  kind  of  peddUng 
iactics. 
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Wben  war  broke  oat^  Qeneral  Hull,  gotemor  of  Michigan  Territory, 

let  oat  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  Detroit^  with  2,000  men.     He 

was  direoted  to  suppress  Indian  hostilities,  then  harassing  the  north-west 

frontier  of  the  States,  and  strive  to  induce  the  savages  to  side  with 

the  Americans  in  the  contest  begun.    His  instructions  also  authorised 

Mm  to  invade  Canada,  if  he  could  do  so  without  compromising  the  safety 

of  the  firontier  posts  he  was  instructed  to  guard.    He  crossed  the  Detroit 

river  and  encamped  at  Sandwich,  in  Upper  Canada,  with  intent  to  take 

Fort  Maiden,  a  few  leagues  distant.    From  his  camp,  he  addressed  a 

proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  in  which  he  said  to  them :  "Separated  by 

an  immense  ocean,  and  an  extensive  wilderness  from  Oreat  Britain,  you 

have  no  participation  in  her  councils,  nor  interest  in  her  conduct.    Yon 

have  felt  her  tyranny,  you  have  seen  her  injustice,  but  I  do  not  ask  you 

to  avenge  the  one  or  redress  the  other.    The  United  States  are  sufficiently 

powerfrd  to  afford  you  every  security,  consistent  with  their  rights,  and 

your  expectations.      I  tender  you  the  invaluable  blessings  of  civil,. 

political,  and  religious  liberty... That  liberty  which  has  raised  us  to  an- 

elevated  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world^  and  which  has  afforded  us  a 

greater  measure  of  peace  and  security,  of  wealth  and  improvement,  than 

ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  people Raise  not  your  hands  against  your 

brethren ;  many  of  your  &thers  fought  for  the  freedom  and  independence^ 
we  now  CDJqy.  Being  children,  therefore,  of  the  same  &mily  with  us,  and 
heirs  to  the  same  heritage,  the  arrival  of  an  army  of  friends  must  need» 
be  hailed  by  you  with  a  cordial  welcome." 

This  address,  which  was  composed  with  some  ability,  was  not  backed  by 
miEtary  operations  of  corresponding  skilfulnoss.  General  Hull  was  not 
fit  for  his  work.  After  remaining  inactive  for  a  month,  in  his  enemy's 
territory,  he  re-etoned  to  his  own.  Several  of  his  detachments  had  been 
defeated  by  parties  of  our  soldiers  and  bands  of  savages.  Lieut  Bolette 
commanding  the  Hunter  armed  brig,  with  six  men  only,  boarded  and  took 
the  packet  Cayahugaj  with  troops  on  board,  and  frei^ted  with  baggage 
and  hospital  stores  for  the  American  army.  Capt  Tallon,  detached  with  a 
small  par^  by  CoL  Procter,  met,  below  Detroit,  Major  Yanhome,  defeat- 
ed his  men,  and  captured  important  papers.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  enemy  had  the  like  ill  fortune  while  the  campaign  lasted.. 
Captain  Roberts,  of  St  Joseph,  in  a  little  island  of  Lake  Huron,  captured 
Mackinac,  without  striking  a  blow,  by  means  of  30  soldiers,  M.  Pothier, 
and  some  Canadian  voyageurs,  supporting  him:  this  was  one  of  the 
BtroDgest  of  the  enemy's  posts.  The  conquest  of  that  place  made  a  great 
sensation  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  country,  and  attracted  nearly  all 
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ibar  warriors  to  the  Bdtidi  staodjud;  it  wis  slao  prsbuBTe  of  the  totil 
dvnomfitiire  of  Qeneral  HqU.         ^ 

The  gDverBor  of  Upper  Caaadm,  QeneEsl  BnMky  orossiiig  the  St 
LawreBoe,*  with  abo«t  1,360  men,  nearly  half  being  Indians,  and  Teqr 
£iw  of  the  remainder  r^inlars,  appeased  snddenlj  before  Detatt,  when 
Hall  had  enaoonoed  himself.  The  latter,  thna  taken  bj  anrpriae,  snrsea- 
dered  with  his  whole  foroe:  on  condition  that  the  (^lio  and  Mirhigan 
Tidnnteers  should  be  allowed  to  go  honoe  on  parole,  not  to  serve  aginisfe 
the  British  while  As  w^  lasted.  The  fort  of  Detrdt,  and  eonaiderable 
booty,  thus  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Britidi,  who  also  became  maateni 
in  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan  for  the  time. 

The  American  soldiers  taken  at  Detroit  were  transported  to  Lower 
Canada.  Brigadier  Hull  was  exchanged,  at  Montreal,  for  30  Britid^ 
who  bad  been  taken  by  the  Americans.  No  sooner  did  the  nafortuiiate 
general  reach  head-quarters,  than  he  was  tried  by  a  oonrt-martial,  on 
charges  of  ttmaon  and  oowardice.  He  was  absolved  from  thefopner,  but 
eonvioted  ef  Ae  latter  offdnoe,  aod  condemned  to  be  shot  Mr.  Madison 
pardoned  hill^  in  consideration  of  his  services  daring  the  war  q^  Inde- 
pendeiM)e«  The  annihilation  of  the  Araftrioan  army  of  the  West,  dii^eUed, 
for  a  seeson,  the  foara  of  the  XJppn  Canadiapp,  who  folly  expected  a& 
invasiwi  of  their  coontry. 

lyhiLe  the  events  above  detailed  w^e  in  progisss  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  enemies'  forces  were  assembling  for  op^ntions  meditated  on  the 
side  of  Lake  Ontario  and  that  of  Lake  Ghamplain.  One  main  corps 
was  to  act  on  each  of  these  sides  with  detachments  at  intervds  between 
the  two,  intended  to  harass  the  Canadian  intermediate  frontiers.  The 
two  bodies  were  called  by  the  names,  reqpeodvely,  <'  army  of  the  centn," 
end  "  ar^y  of  the  north"  The  central  army,  commanded  by  Tan 
Benselaer,  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  militias  of  New  York  State;  it 
was  to  invade  Canada,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  northern 
army,  10,000  strong,  under  General  Dearborn,  was  to  penetrate  the 
district  of  Montreal. 

Van  Benselaer's  corps  was  ready  for  action  early  in  the  &U  of  1S12. 
After  m^iac^ng  QeneiQal  Brock  ^r  some  time  in  tiie  positioii  the  ktter 
had  taken  vif^  the  Americans  sncoeedfid,  at  dajbieak  Oct  13,  in  gaining 
a  foothold  on  the  heights  of  Queenston  in  the  free  of  a  bri^  fire  h^m 
the  British  ^rtilleiy,  and  deqdte  the  resistanoe  of  a  part  of  the  4M 

•  This  must  be  a  mistalce,  nnless  the  author  gires  here  an  unoaaal  oztensioB 
to  the  term.  Sir  Isaac  crossed  the  river  Detroit,  at  Springswells,  three  miles 
below  Detroit  itself,  early  in  tiiie  morning  of  Aag.  16.»B. 
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TCgiment  of  foot,  sapporied  by  militia.  CkneFal  Brook,  then  at  Niagara, 
loariDg  tbe  oannonade,  hastened  to  the  aoene  o(  aotion.  Fmding  the 
troopB  in  a  disoonoerted  state,  from  the  frostration  of  their  efforts  to  prerent 
die  enemies'  landing,  he  rallied  them,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  British  grenadiers,  led  them  to  the  ohaige.  He  wonld  probably  haY9 
snoeeeded  in  driving  the  Amerioans  £com  the  heights,  had  life  been  spared 
him ;  early  in  the  figiht  which  ensned,  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a 
'ball  and  mortally  wounded.  His  men,  however,  oontinued  the  contest; 
but  iliej  did  not  snceeed  in  dislodging  the  enemy,  who  were  well  protected 
by  trees  in  front  of  thrir  position,  nor  conld  the  British  afterwards 
prevent  the  disembarkation  of  a  second  corps  of  AmericaAS.  7he 
former,  therefore,  had  perforce  to  wait  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  then 
on  the  way. 

These  soon  came  np,  led  by  M^r-^neral  Sieaffe.    Finding  the  turn 
of  affiairs  rather  critical,  he  decided  on  assnming  the  offensive  as  t]^ 
most  hopeful  if  daring  coarse  of  action.    Leaving  a  few  of  his  men  to 
cover  Qaeenston,  he  made  a  detonr  with  the  remainder,  who  scaled  the 
neighboring  heights,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Americans.    The  savages, 
being  most  active,  got  np  first  and  began  the  attack,  bat  we^re  rq[>al8ed: 
thereupon  the  British  were  led  to  the  chaige,  and  pushed  the  Americana 
with  such  vigor  that  they  were  fain  to  give  way,  their  foes  hotly  pursuing 
them.    In  attempting  to  gain  their  own  side  of  the  river,  many  of  the 
eneiny  perished  in  its  waters.    The  whole  American  loss  during  the  fight 
and  after  it,  dead,  wounded,  and  taken,  exceeded  1,000  in  number,  or 
fnUy  two-fifttis  of  all  those  who  had  as  yet  invaded  Canada  on  this  aide. 
It  appeared  that  Van  Benselaer,  meanwhile,  returned  to  Lewistqn  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  the  river  Niagara  by  the  second  division  of  hi? 
army,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  refused  to  march  in  spite  of  his  solicita- 
tions and  threats;  that,  in  his  extremity,  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  Qeneral 
Wadsworth,  at  Queenston,  leaving  him  the  choice  of  remainiiig  or 
retreating,  and  offering  him  the  use  of  bateaux  should  he  accept  the 
Utter  alternative.    Host  of  the  American  troops  being  militiamen,  they 
assured  Van  Benselaer  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  their  country  if  it 
'Were  attacked,  but  had  their  scruples  about  invading  British  territory. 
'We  have  abready  seen  that  a  numerous  party  in  the  republic  was  opposed 
to  the  war  altogether,  and  its  sentiments  in  this  regard  supplied  motives 
rinoerelyy  or  insincerely  called  in,  to  excuse  the  militiamen  for  bringing 
their  leaders  to  a  stand-stiU.    The  discomfiture  of  those  enemies  who 
fought,  and  tiie  shortcomings  of  those  of  them  who  would  not  fight,  were 
l>oth  well  calculated  to  hearten  the  defenders  of  this  interlaounar  frontier 
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of  Oamda,  out  of  which  its  aaBailants  were  most  soooeflBftdly  thnut,  mt 
not  a  tithe  of  the  sacrifioe  of  human  life  and  limb  ezperieoeed  by  the 
invaders. 

Qen.  Sheaffe  concluded  an  armistice  with  Oen.  Smyth,  suooenor  of 
Yan  Benselaer.  Smyth  seemed  to  be  a  leader  of  more  pith  than  tbe 
other,  for  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  love  of  glory  in  the  young  Amorieans 
which  enabled  him  to  increase  his  force,  a  body  now  5,000  strong. 
When  ready  to  act,  he  proclaimed  that  the  armistice  was  oyer,  and,  eariy 
in  the  morning  of  Not.  28,  put  his  army  in  motion.  His  vangoaid 
crossed  the  riyer  Niagara  and  landed  between  Fort  Erie  and  Chippewa, 
forcing  a  British  poet  at  that  point;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Bbgor 
Ormsby  with  a  few  British,  quitting  Fort  Erie,  captured  some  Amerioans 
who  were  descending  the  stream  by  its  left  banks.  Smyth's  second  din- 
sion  marched  forward,  its  leader  intending  to  disembark  it  at  a  point  two 
miles. above  the  upper  end  of  Grand  Island.  But  the  British  were  on 
the  alert  on  that  side  of  the  Niagara  river.  Colonel  Bishop  arriving 
with  troops  from  Chippewa,  formed  a  junction  with  Major  Ormsby's 
party,  and  had  thus  a  corps  of  1,100  regulars,  militia  and  savages,, 
wherewith  to  confront  the  Amerioans  and  oppose  their  landing.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  came  within  gun-range,  a  hot  fire  was  maintained  against 
them  till  they  turned  rudder  and  fled  for  it  Three  days  thereafter- 
(Dec.  1)  the  enemy  made  a  demonstration  as  if  about  to  renew  the 
attempt  so  lately  repulsed.  After  the  Americans  were  embarked  with 
that  intent,  a  counter-order  arrived,  and  Smyth  cantoned  them  in  winter 
quarters.  The  checks  they  previously  received  discouraged  them  greatly ; 
and  they  bitterly  blamed  their  chief,  who,  to  escape  their  censures^  gave 
up  his  command. 

Thus  ignobly  terminated  the  operations  of  the  '^  army  of  the  west "~ 
and  "  the  army  of  the  centre,"  sent  forth  by  the  federal  government  ot 
the  United  States.  At  no  point  of  attack  along  the  Canadian  ficontias 
did  the  troops  in  either  strike  a  successful  blow.  Those  of  the  American 
«  army  of  the  north,''  led  by  (General  Dearborn,  and  the  most  numeroos 
•orps  of  all,  being  10,000  strong,  had  no  better  luck  than  the  others,  as 
we  shall  have  occanon  to  see  presently. 

This  large  body  was  stationed  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Chamjdain; 
From  his  head-quarters  at  Albany,  Dearborn  moved  towards  the  fhmtier 
line,  and  took  up  a  position  menacing  to  Montreal,  and  commanding  the 
i^proach  to  that  city  by  way  of  St.  John's  and  Odelltown. 

The  British  commandant  of  this  frontier  ran  a  cordon  of  military  poitB 
all  along  it,  from  Yamaska  to  St.  Regis,  where  the  land  limit  separatiog 
the  two  countries  terminates  at  the  St.  Lawrence.    A  select  corps  of 
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fognlan  and  miHtia-iiien  under  Colonel  Tonng  wu  stationed  at  Blairfindie 
(I'Acadie);  and  the  road  leading  to  the  frontier,  by  Bnrtonville  and 
Odalltown,  was  cat  np  and  enomnbered  with  felled  trees  to  prevent  a 
sorprise,  a  piece  of  heavy  work  ezecnted  with  promptitude  by  the  light 
in&Qtiy  under  Migor  Salabeny.  A  band  of  voyagewn  in  the  employ  of 
the  N<urth-W6St  Fur  Company,  the  men  in  which  had  been  training  for 
war  some  time  past  as  light  infantry,  formed,  dong  with  some  other 
Fr^ioh-Canadians,  a  battalion  of  rangers. 

Concurrently,  the  Americans,  on  this  frontier  of  Lower  as  along  that 
of  Upper  Canada^  showed  gretft  hesitation  in  their  movements.  After  a 
few  petty  encounters  of  outposts.  Dearborn,  seemingly  uncertain  what  it 
were  beet  to  do,  yet  at  last  pushed  on  a  detachment  in  the  direction  of  a 
small  corps,  commanded  by  Major  Salaberry,  and  entrenched  on  the  banks 
of  the  Biver  LaooUe.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  November, 
some  of  the  colonel's  more  advance  men  were  assailed  (before  daylight) 
by  1400  Am^can  infantiy  and  a  few  horsemen,  who  crossed  the  river 
simultaneously  at  two  fordiog-places,  coming  in  contact  with  a  few  of 
Salaberry's  men,  whom  they  made  an  attempt  to  surround  and  capture ; 
the  former  slipped  through  their  hands,  when  a  confrision  of  persons  and 
a  mistaken  appreciation  of  relative  positions  taking  place  among  the 
assailants,  one  wing  of  them  wheeled  round  and  fired  briskly  upon  the 
other.  Intelligence  reaching  Salaberry  of  the  enemy's  approach,  he 
Qidered  Colonel  Deschambault  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  march  on 
the  village  of  Acadie  with  the  militia  of  Pointe  Claire,  of  Bu  Ch§ne 
river,  of  Vaudreuil,  and  of  Long  Point  A  portion  of  those  of  Montreal, 
horse  and  foot,  crossed  the  river  at  Longueuil  and  Laprairie :  in  a  word, 
all  the  fencibles  of  the  district  were  hastening  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Whether  it  were  that  Dearborn  was  intimidated  by  those  manoeuvres,  or 
that  he  had  no  view  of  penetrating  further  into  Canada,  at  that  time,  he 
drew  off  his  forces  entirely,  and  cantoned  them  in  or  about  Plattsburg 
and  Burlington,  there  to  pass  the  commencing  winter. 

The  Americans  sustained  better  on  the  ocean  than  on  land  the 
credit  of  their  flag.  The  British  concluded  too  fast  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  element,  where  they  had  long  been  paramount,  yet 
it  was  precisely  thereon  that  their  laurels  were  somewhat  tarnished  at  this 
time.  The  American  frigate  Comtiiution^  of  44  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hull,  captured  the  Ouerridre,  of  38  guns,  after  a  combat  of  half- 
an-hour's  duration,  in  which  a  third  of  the  British  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Wagp,  American  sloopK)f-war  of  18  guns,  captured  a  British  brig  of 
22  guns,  after  a  struggle  of  45  minutes'  duration  ^  but  the  captor  was 
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itself  taken,  and  I3ie  brig  re-taken  Ae  same  day,  by  a  BHticb  74  gOB- 

Commodore  Decatur,  in  the  American  ftigate  VhiUed  SiaiUf  captured 
liie  British  frigate  Macedonian  after  a  contest  which  lasted  neariy  two 
hours ;  and,  some  time  afterwards,  the  Chnstitutum  captured,  near  8an 
Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  seaboard,  the  British  frigate  Javck,  after  200  of 
Hie  lattei^s  crew  were  killed  or  disabled.  These  naval  successes  helped  to 
reconcile  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  to  the  mischances  attendii^ 
die  war  on  land.  [The  result  of  various  single-diip  fights,  so  advantage- 
ous  to  the  Americans,  was  owing  not  so  much  (if  at  all)  to  the  superiority 
of  the  latter,  in  courage  or  skill  to  the  British,  as  to  the  heavy  armament 
brought  into  play  by  the  former.  The  build  too  of  t^e  American  frigates 
(a  misnomer,  as  they  were  really  first  rate  ships  of  the  line)  was  decqp- 
tious  to  the  eye,  for  they  lay  more  fiu^  on  the  brine  than  the  clumsily 
'  constructed  British  ships  of  the  last  age ;  and  as  the  American  war-ships 
had  several  cannon  of  an  unwonted  range,  the  fiite  of  most  of  the  British 
diips  that  were  taken  was  decided  befinre  their  crews  could  get  a  sin^ 
gun  to  bear  against  a  distant  enemy  who  was  turning  their  decks  into  a 
slaughter-house.*] 

These  victories  of  the  Americans,  they  had  all  the  more  reason  to  be 

i  proud  of,  as  they  were  due  to  their  sagacity.  Great  Britain,  however,  having 

her  attention  much  taken  up,  along  with  that  of  other  European  pow^iB,  in 

the  war  against  Napoleon,  heeded  little  those  captures  of  a  few  of  her 

isolated  war-ships  of  third  or  fourth  class ;  content  as  her  people  were  on 

finding  that  her  colonists  in- Canada  had  so  well  vindicated  the  supremacy 

'  of  her  flag.    Having  despatohed  some  frirther  but  stinted  succor  as 

.  before,  her  main  strength  was  strained  to  the  utmost,  in'(»rder  to  take  a 

leading  part  in  the  discomfiture  of  Napoleon. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  in  which  the  seal  and  spirit  of 

the  Gallo-Canadian  population  rivalled  British  courage  and  loyalty,  was  a 

.  practical  justification  of  the  sage  and  conciliatory  policy  of  Sir  George 

.  Prevost.     This  worthy  governor  assembled  the  chambers  on  the  29th  of 

December.    He  informed  them  that,  in  virtue  of  the  power  entrusted  to 

him,  he  had  called  out  the  whole  colonial  militia;  and  ezpressed  his 

*  See  Mr.  Jncie's  Naval  Hittory  of  Great  BriUmn^  where  carefully  aathentl* 

cated  data  are  given  as  to  the  tonnage,  number  of  guni  and  crews,  weight  of 

metal,  Ac,  of  every  ship  taken  by  each  party  during  the  war.    The  largest 

American  fHgate,  nominally  of  44  guns,  would  have  been  a  matoh,  in/otr  fight, 

'  for  a  British  man-of-war  of  98  guns. — For  the  particulars  given  in  the  text  con* 

'  ceming  the  real  disparity  <mnch  oaderstated  by  M.  Qaoieaii)  the  tKaasiator  It 

^  answerable.—^. 
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Eveliest  satisfactioti  at  tiie  public  spirit,  orderliness,  firmness,  love  oi 
ocrantrj,  and  respect  for  religion  and  the  laws,  which  had  been  manifested 
by  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Such  a  conduct  as  theirs,  he  observed,  would 
make  their  country  respected  at  home,  and  redoubtable  abroad. 

The  discussions  of  the  l^slature,  this  session,  were  less  stormy  than 
was  usual  <^  late  years,  although  several  questions  were  agitated,  in 
themselves  exciting  enough.     Thus  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  never  digested 
the  affront  put  upon  him  in  the  juridical  mutations  through  which  he 
mined  the  attorney-generalship,  and  was  even  deprived  of  the  second 
o&aige  as  a  crown  law-officer,— ex-solicitor-general  Stuart  moved  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  evils  occasioned  by  delays  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  laws.     In  a  riot  at  Lachine,  the  troops  fired  upon  the  crowd : 
he  imputed  this  untoward  event  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people  regarding 
the  new  militia  act,  the  stringent  nature  of  which  they  could  not  be 
tame  of,  as  the  law  had  not  then  been  promulgated.  Although  probably, 
Mr.  Stuart's  aim  was  lees  to  accuse  the  authors  of  the  bloodshed,  than  to 
enharrass  the  executive  council,  the  complaint  he  made  was  by  no  means 
a  word  oat  of  season.     He  called  also  for  infomlation  why  it  was,  that 
the  judges  made  rules  of  court,  at  their  own  discretion,  for  conducting 
judicial  procedure ;  and  which  arbitrary  system  had,  for  a  long  time,  caused 
great  discontent  among  the  clients  who  came  before  them.     It  was  this 
juriaoonsult  who  moved  and  got  carried,  after  some  rather  animated 
delating,  a  string  of  resolutions  regarding  the  yet  more  grave  subject  of 
martial  law,  against  the  c^seration  of  which  the  public  mind  was  determinedly 
opposed — ^the  assembly  now,  at  Mr.  Stuart's  instance,  declaring,  that 
mtcrdal  law  could  not  in  future  be  legally  proclaimed  in  the  colony  without 
the  permission  of  its  pariiament. 

The  changes  demanded  by  the  governor  in  the  militia  act  were  enter- 
tibed,  but  fell  to  the  ground  ultimately,  throng  a  disaccord  on  the 
sulject  between  the  two  chambers ;  and  a  bill  introduced  taxing  the  sala- 
ifae  of  public  functionaries  for  defraying  part  of  the  additional  state 
espenditure  caused  by  the  war,  was  thrown  out  by  the  counciL  The 
legifllatare  and  the  executive,  nevertheless,  worked  harmoniously  together 
throughout  the  entire  session :  and  the  assembly,  on  its  part,  sanctioned  s 
Wttr  tax  of  2}  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  by  the  colonial  merohants,  6 
per  cent,  to  be  levied  on  merchandise  imported  by  foreign  traders.  It 
Iftewise  authorised  an  increase  in  the  issue  of  army  bills,  raising  the  total 
alMmnt  to  £600,000.  The  assembly  also  voted  a  grant  of  £15,000 
aAditioiial  towards  t^  arming  and  equipment  of  the  militiamen ;  supply- 
lAg  a  supplementary  sum  of  £25,000  besides,  fi>r  other  expenses  ooca- 
ooned  by  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

COKTINUATIOK  OF  THE  WAKr-PS^CE  OF  1SI6.— 181S-lfil4. 

Campalgii  of  1818.— OpentioDB  on  Likee  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Cbamplaind— Combat  of  Fienok- 
town  and  Fort  If eigs.— Attack  on  Sandaskj.—NaTal  oombatofPot-in-Bay.— Battle  of  tbs 
Thamei.— Deetrnotlon  of  the  Creek  Indians.— Capture  of  Toronto.— Colonel  Hairey  sor- 
priflOB  the  Amerioana  atBnriington.— Blaok  l^ook  burnt— Battles  of  ChxyBler's  Farm  and 
Chateangaay.— Betreat  of  the  Americans.— Surprise  of  Fort  Niagara.— Lewiston  and 
Manchester  burnt.— Operations  on  sea.— X^arliamentary  proceedings  at  Quebec.— Jndg» 
Sewell,  put  under  accusation,  goes  to  London  to  defend  his  conduct.- He  suggests  a  union 
of  the  two  provinoes.— Campaign  of  1814.— Combats  of  Laoolle,  Ch^pawa,  and  liondyV 
Lanfr— Attack  of  Fort  Erie.— Defeat  of  Drummond.— Expedition  of  Plattsburg.— Baragea 
of  the  American  sea-board  by  the  British.— Washington  taken,  and  its  Capitol  burnt- 
Battle  of  New  Orieans.— Cessation  of  hostilities.— Treaty  of  Ghent— Sir  George  Provosts 
conduct  at  Plattsburgh  being  called  in  question*  he  repairs  to  England  to  justify  It— and 
dies.— Yindication  of  his  memory. 

Notwiihstanding  the  checks  whioh  the  Americans  received  in  their  firrt 
Oanadian  campaign,  they  did  not  despair  of  succeeding  in  another,  (ox 
which  they  made  more  extensive  preparations  than  last  year,  intending  to 
act  vigorously  in  the  present;  but  upon  another  system  than  before.  So 
fiir,  the  plan  adopted  was  similar,  that  three  distinct  corps  were  to  act  simul- 
taneously. One,  called  '*  the  army  of  the  west,"  under  Oeneral  Harrison, 
was  ohaiged  to  operate  in  the  r^on  of  fjake  Erie ; ''  the  army  of  the  centre," 
confided  to  Dearborn,  was  directed  to  assail  the  Canadian  frontier  lines  of 
Niagara  and  the  Ontario  lake-board ;  Oeneral  Hampton,  with  an  "  anny 
of  the  north,"  undertook  to  invade  Lower  Canada. 

After  Hull's  disastrous  expedition  terminated,  the  American  militaaa 
hastened  to  their  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  defence  of  the  firontiers, 
which,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  further  invaded  by  the  Canadian  fercee^ 
and  to  force  the  latter  to  relinquish  the  foothold  they  had  obtained  on 
Michigan  territoiy.  In  that  view,  Harrison  assembled  his  forces  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  the  intent  to  expel  the  British  from  Detroit,  and 
attack  Maiden,  a  little  lower  down  on  the  upper  shore  of  Lake  Erie  (nor- 
thern or  Canadian  side).  General  Winchester  set  out,  early  in  January, 
181 3,.  with  800  men,  for  the  Mi&mis  river,  whence  he  sent  a  party  to  Frenoli> 
town,  thirty  miles  further  on.  This  detachment  routed  a  few  Britidi 
soldiers  and  savages,  and  took  possession  of  the  village.  Litelligence  of  this 
expedition  reaching  General  Procter,  then  at  Maiden,  he  resolved  to  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  hoping  to  rout  them  before  the  main  body 
of  their  force  could  come  up,  which  was  then  following,  but  at  three  or 
feur  days'  distance.    Assembling  700  military  and  600  Lidians,  he  8ud> 
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doily  appeared  before  Frenohtown,  Jan.  22.  Without  giying  the  Amer- 
icans time  to  reooyer  from  thdr  Baiprise,  he  assailed  them,  before  day- 
break, in  the  houses  of  the  place,  where  they  had  barricaded  themselves, 
determining  to  sell  their  lives  .dearly,  as  they  apprehended  being  victim- 
iied  by  the  savages  if  they  surrendered.  Early  in  the  assault,  Winches- 
ter himself  was  captured  by  the  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  who  turned  him 
aver  to  General  Procter.  The  American  general  bdng  advised  that  all 
further  resistance  waa  hopeless,  and  that  his  soldiers  would  be  burnt  out 
of  thdr  fastnesses  if  they  cKd  not  yield  on  promise  of  obtaining  quarter, 
he  transmitted  orders  to  them  to  accept  the  terms  offered ;  upon  condition, 
however,  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  savages.  The  safety  of 
931  was  not  secured  however ;  as  in  truth,  it  was  never  easy  to  do  on  such 
occasions.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  officers  to  prevent  it, 
these  wretches  massacred  many  of  the  more  helpless  wounded  Americans, 
demanded  heavy  ransoms  for  some  of  their  other  prisoners,  and  reserved 
ethers  for  torture.  The  men  of  the  States  complained  indignantly  (as 
well  they  might  1)  at  this  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  stipulated 
fbr  by  their  unfortunate  compatriots.  The  capture  of  the  place  was 
effected  with  the  loss  of  500  men,  killed  or  disabled;  the  Americans 
losing  about  two-fif^is  of  thefar  whole  number,  besides  those  taken  prisoner.* 
(General  Harrison,  learning  that  Frenohtown  was  re-taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish retrograded  from  his  resting-place  on  the  Mifimis  river,  fearing  to  be 
encountered  by  Procter ;  but  hearing,  soon  thereafter,  that  the  latter  had 
returned  to  Maiden,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and,  with  a  force  1,200  strong 
constructed  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  above-mentioned  river ; 
to  which  camp  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Ohio.  Here  he  intended  to  remain  till  rdnforcements 
which  he  knew  or  supposed  were  on  ihe  way  should  reach  him;  while  Proc- 
ter on  the  other  hand,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  suddenly  appeared 
before  his  lines,  and  invested  them  forthwith.  |day  5,  the  American 
Oeneral  Clay,  who  came  up  with  1,200  Eentuckians,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  Britii^  batteries  erected  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  simultaneously  making  a  sortie.    But  Qlay,  in  venturing 

*  The  author  stated  in  a  short  lentence  we  orerlooked  in  his  aooonnt  of  the 
battle  of  Qaeenston,  that  several  of  the  ranqaished  were  similarly  immolated 
upon  that  occasion;  bat  in  no  American  account  of  the  battle  (Oct.  13,  1812) 
within  our  immediate  reach,  do  we  find  mention  of  so  saddening  a  circom 
stance,  and  therefore  hope  that  it  is  incapable  of  authentication.  But  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  eternal  regret  to  every  True  Briton,  that  those  biped  bloodhounds  should 
have  ran  under  the  shadow  of  oar  standards  so  lonj;  and  so  late.— ^. 
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too  fitf  in  pcarsnit  of  aoine  retreatiiig  Indians,  wm,  in  retorning,  attaofad 
Ij  Procter ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  contest^  500  of  his  men  sunenderod 
to  the  Britbh. 

Notwithstanding  this  sncoess,  the  auxiliary  saTages  of  Procter's  corps 
wearied  of  their  inaction  daring  the  si^  operations,  despite  all  the  eflbrts 
of  their  famous  chief,  Tecumseh,  to  retain  them,  left  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  their  departi^e  constrained  Procter  to  leave  also,  fi)r  a  time,  and  retLca 
with  his  men  to  Maiden. 

Some  time  afterwards,  howerer,  he  returned,  with  a  force  about  4,000 
in  number,  but  of  which  3,500  were  savages,  led  by  TecumselL  Haioh 
son  was  then  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sandusky,  waiting  the  appear- 
ance of  an  expected  flotiUa,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Perry,  whieli 
was  intended  to  second  his  own  offensive  operations  on  the  Canadian  lake- 
board.  Meanwhile,  Procter,  on  his  arrival  near  Fort  Meigs,  finding  on 
trial  that  it  had  been  so  strengthened  as  not  easily  to  be  carried  by  aasaolty 
renounced  his  resumed  siege  of  the  place,  after  a  few  days'  waste  of  time 
and  labor ;  and  advanced  against  Sandusky,  a  little  lower  down  Lake  Ecb. 
A^r  breaching  the  wall  of  the  fort  there,  Procter  formed  an  attacldi^ 
column,  500  strong,  and  put  it  in  charge  of  Colonel  Short,  with  orders  to 
assault  the  works.  This  was  met,  on  its  approadi,  by  a  mnrderous  firo 
from  the  besieged,  which  threw  the  forlorn  hope  into  disorder  for  a  few 
moments.  Becoveriog  breath  and  spirit^  the  advanced  ranks  cleared  the 
ditch  and  were  mounting  to  the  l^each,  when  a  cafinon  of  Ja^jpalibrc^ 
(doubtless  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape-shot)  pointed  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  whole  force  on  that  side  of  the  fort,  was  suddenly  fired  with  Uie  most 
sweeping  effdct.  The  mass  of  the  advandng  column,  staggered  by  thia 
discharge,  became  indisposed  to  proceed,  left  the  more  advanced  mflii 
unsupported,  and  finally  retired  alt^geth^,  leaving  the  latter  (100  in  nun^ 
ber)  to  their  fate.  In  consequence  of  this  repulse,  General  Ptocter,  n» 
longer  able  to  cope  with  Harrison,  should  he  come  up  in  foil  force,  judgai 
it  proper  to  retreat. 

The  hostilities  adventured,  on  either  part  this  year,  had  as  yet  led  to 
no  permanent  results ;  both  parties  waiting  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  armed  vessels,  wherewith  to  contend  for  supremacy  on  tha 
lakes.  The  British  flotilla  was  the  first  of  those  got  ready  for  action; 
the  home  government  having  sent  out,  during  the  winter,  a  hoiy 
of  seamen  and  marines,  of  the  royal  navy,  with  the  proper  offioen. 
These,  on  their  arrival  at  Halifax,  were  despatched,  overland,  first  to 
Quebec,  and  thence  to  Kingston.  In  spring,  500  more  arrived,  aloiig 
with  Sir  James  Teo,  who  was  chaxjged  with  tha  chief  f»mmand  of  the 
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iogDiag  oparsfcioiifl  on  the  lakeB.  Tke  direotion  of  the  flotiBa  on  Laka 
JBSrie  he  oonfided  to  Oaptain  Baiday,  who,  with  six  yesaels,  eanying  in  all 
63  gan^was  deapatohed  to  attack  or  bbckade  Commodore  Perry,  who,  with 
nine  yesBela,  eanying  54  gang,  was  lyingin  the  harbor  dTSrie  (Presqn'fle); 
from  which  the  latter  could  not  get  ont^  owing  to  the  diaUows  of  tiie 
boality,  with  the  armament  of  his  Tessels  on  board.  Taking  advantage, 
liowever,  of  a  tanpcnrary  absence  of  the  British  flotilla.  Perry  contrived 
lo  aarmonnt  this  diffionlty,  and,  ascending  the  lake,  got  between  the 
Britiah  land-force  and  t^e  vessels  that  were  acting  as  their  store  ships. 
He  had  now  to  encounter  Oaptain  Barclay,  sent  to  the  rescue.  A  deci- 
sive oigagement  took  place,  on  the  open  lake,  between  Sandusky  and 
Mdden,  on  the  10th  of  S^>temb^.  At  first,  the  wind  was  very  light ; 
and  Perry,  advancing  unsupported,  his  ship  being  exposed  to  a  heavy 
and  disabling  fire  from  the  long  guns  of  one  or  more  <^  the  British 
vessds,  she  wascripi^  before  others  of  the  Ammcan  flotilla  could  come 
up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  her.  A  breeze  springing  up,  favorably 
fir  tibe  Americans,  the  latter  out-manoeuvred  their  adversaries,  contrive! 
to  overpower  ih»  British  vessels  in  succession,  and  cf^ytured  them  alL 
The  absolute  mastery  of  Lake  Srie,  of  course,  now  remained  with  the 
enemy. 

Qenond  Procter,  a  leader  of  more  courage  than  conduct,  now  became 
aware  of  tl»  error  he  committed  in  departing  from  the  rule  whidi 
iiad  been  laid  down,  of  making  provincial  war  defensive  and  not  offensive^ 
fat  a  lime  at  least  By  invading  the  enemy's  territories  without  a 
aofficient  force,  it  was  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  safety  of  Upper 
Canada  would  be  compromised ;  for,  whatever  conquests  could  be  made 
beyond  our  own  frontiers,  would  not  be  durable.  As  soon  as  Barclay's 
flotiUa  passed  into  the  enemy's  hands,  the  retreat  of  the  British  land-force 
became  urgent.  Accordingly,  Procter  abandoned,  precipitatdy,  Detroit, 
Bandwioli,  and  Amherstbur^ ;  thence  he  passed,  by  the  river  Thames, 
lewards  Lake  Ontario,  when  he  was  brou^t  to  a  stand  still  there,  by  tlie 
appearance  q£  an  American  force  superior  in  number. 

After  his  victory,  Oommodore  Perry,  having  taken  on  board  his  vesselfl  ^ 
and  prises  the  land-force  under  Harrison,  disembarked  it  at  Maiden ;  . 
tBoending  thence  to  Sandwich,  the  Americans  reached  the  latter  place  -. 
Just  as  Procter  was  leaving  it  Harrison,  without  losing  a  moment,  . 
went  in  pursuit ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  American  van  attained  i 
the  British  rear-guard,  which,  not  being  strong  enou^  to  protect  the  r 
itoces  and  wailike  munitions  of  the  second  division  of  the  a];;my,  they  f 
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fell  into  Hie  enemy's  hands.*  Procter,  thus  hard  pressed,  decided 
on  fighting,  and  to  take  his  chance  of  the  issne.  Next  day  (O  )  he 
drew  np  his  forces  in  battalia,  near  Moravian-Town,  his  rigiht  flank 
resting  on  the  riyer  Thames,  his  left  on  a  morass,  the  feithM  Tecomseli 
placing  himself  at  his  side  with  his  people. 

Harrison  disposed  his  men  in  two  lines,  and  began  to  attadi:  witli 
cavalry.  The  horsemen  of  Kentucky,  accustomed  to  wooded  and  marriiy 
country,  charged  Procter's  soldiers  with  so  much  vigor  and  effisot,  thai 
they  broke  rank,  and  fell  into  complete  ront  Most  of  them  afterwardi 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  savages  alone  continued  to  fight,  holding  their 
ground  long  and  courageously,  but  at  last  had  to  flee  before  the  en^ny, 
after  seeing  their  chief  laid  prostrate  aa  the  field  of  battle.  The  fidelity 
of  Teoumseh  to  British  interests,  his  eloquence,  his  influence  over  the 
tribes  of  the  north-west,  all  conjoined  to  make  his  name  remembered,  ae 
the  hero  of  the  campaign  of  the  year  1813.  According  to  the  official 
returns,  there  were  killed,  wounded,  (m*  missing  in  the  retreat  and  in  Ihe 
action  of  October  5,  564  of  the  British,  including  28  officers.  On  Ihe 
same  authority  we  state,  that  the  wreck  of  Procter's  corps,  wh^i  assem- 
bled at  Ancaster,  Oct.  17,  mustered  228  privates  or  non-coms,  and  18 
officers. 

The  disastrous  battle  of  Moravian-Town  broke  the  confederation  of 
savages  formed  by  Tecumseh  against  the  Americans,  put  the  latter  in 
repossession  of  lltUohigan  territory,  and  ruined  Procter's  reputation  as  an 
officer.  The  present  calamity  brought  other  evil  effects  in  its  tndn. 
The  Creek  Indians,  taking  up  the  war  hatchet,  made  an  irruption  into 
the  settlements  of  Alabama,  and  slaughtered  300  men,  women  and 
diildren ;  they  were  following  up  this  massacre  by  ravagings,  when  tfaey 
were  encountered  by  Qeneral  Jackson,  with  the  militia  of  Tennessee, 
who  surrounded  a  band  of  their  warriors,  200  strong,  and  cut  them 
in  pieces  to  the  last  man.  He  afterwards  defeated  the  whole  armed 
strength  of  their  nation,  in  fight  at  Talladega,.&c.,  and  finished  )>y  cooping 
up  the  remnants  of  their  people,  young  and  old,  male  and  femafe,  includ* 
iug  children,  to  the  number  of  about  1,000  souls.  Finding  them  entrench- 
ed  on  the  river  Tallapousa,  at  HorsehShoe-Head,  Jackson  carried  their 

*  It  is  said  that  Procter  manifested,  in  these  operations,  no  one  quality  of  an 
efficient  general.  Major  Richardson,  then  one  of  his  subalterns,  accuses  him 
<"  Bight  Tears  in  Canada  **)  of  something  like  poltroonery ;  and  of  his  having 
more  regard  for  the  luggage  of  himself  and  the  mess  impedimenta  thanfbr  mili- 
tary glory  or  the  safety  of  his  men.  Teoumseh,  who  fbught  like  a  lion  against 
desperate  odds,  became  the  victim  of  Prooter^s  ineptitade.— >B. 
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etronghold  by  assault,  and  killed  nearly  all  within  it.  The  anniliilation  of 
tlie  Greek  raoe  was  the  last  blood-shedding  in  the  West. 

While  fighting  was  in  progress  on  this  side,  it  was  also  proeeeding  on 
the  lakes,  but  with  less  determinate  results.  The  operations  of  the 
respeotiye  armies,  on  the  frontier  of  Niagara,  and  that  of  Lake  Ontario, 
weare  signalised  by  a  series  of  isolated  oombats,  which  it  wonld  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  paper  to  partienlarise ;  this  we  say  the  rather,  as  they  seem 
to  have  resulted  from  no  pre-arranged  plan  of  campaigning  on  either  part; 
the  ccmtest  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  partisan  war,  eventuating  in 
nothing  more  respeotaUe  than  repetitiye  and  bootless  slaying,  wounding 
and  ravaging. 

General  IVevost  left  Quebec  in  mid-February,  1814,  for  Upper  Canada^ 
In  passing  to  Preseott,  he  allowed  Colonel  Maodonell  to  make,  an  assault  • 
on  Ogdttisburg,  then  a  large  village,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  '  The  attack  was  suocesafrd;  the  colonel  capturing  some 
artillery  and  small  arms,  and  setting  fire  to  a  number  of  craft,  there  laid 
up  for  the  winter. 

General  Dearborn  was  then  preparing,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  an  ezpedi- 
tkn  against  Toronto,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
locality  of  the  chief  magazines  of  the  British  forces.  April  25, 1,700  Ame* 
rioans  embarked  in  Commodore  Chaunoey's  vessels,  and  were  landed,  two 
days  afterwards,  near  Toronto.  General  Sheafie  tried  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  the  enemy  to  the  bay,  but  was  driven  back  with  much  loss  of  his  men. 
A  division  of  the  Americans,  led  by  General  Pyke,  using  the  great  guns  of 
Hm  flotilla,  cannonaded  the  work  which  protected  the  town ;  and,  at.  the 
moment  that  Pyke's  men  were  in  the  act  of  assaulting,  the  powder- 
magaiine  blew  up,  sending  200  of  them,  with  the  general  himself,  into 
the  air.  This  startling  accident,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  place  being 
taken,  in  which  the  captors  found  considerable  spoils  of  war. 

Dearbotn,  willing  to  follow  up  his  success,  resolved  to  attempt  tJie 
capture,  likewise,  of  Fort  G^rge,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  He  moved 
his  forces  to  Niagara,  sent  the  flotiUa  to  Sackett's  Harbor  to  be  rein- 
forced,  and,  in  concert  with  Chauncey,  beleaguered  the  fort  by  land  and 
water.  General  Vincent,  the  commandant,  stood  a  three  days'  cannon* 
ade,  and  made  a  spirited  sortie ;  but  finding  his  force  diminished  by 
400  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  he  judged  th^  place  no  longer 
tenable ;  so,  after  dismantling  the  defences,  he  blew  up  his  magazines  and 
rotated  to  Queenston.  He  then  drew  to  himself  the  soldiery  stationed 
at  Chippawa  and  Fort  Erie,  destroyed  the  other  Britii^  outposts  still 
remaining  in  that  part  of  the  countiy ;  and,  with  his  collective  force, 
Uxk  the  road  to  Burlington  heights,  followed  by  a  corps  of  Americans. 
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Oonoomfttly  with  OiMe  openlioBB  at  tbo  bead  of  Lake  Qateio,  Gkn- 
eral  Prevoet  and  Sir  James  Yeo  •oncwted  aa  atUok  on  SadEett'a  Haibot^ 
dnring  ihe  abeenoe  of  tbe  memfB  flotilla.  1,000  (tf  a  bnd-^iroe  vers 
{Kit  on  board  Yeo's  flotilla,  which  reached  ita  dealination  w  the  28(ii  af 
ITovember.  That  day,  the  Britiah  oaptnred  aoonyoy  of  bazgea,  frnightad 
with  ixoofe;  bat,  in|«dioiogflly,  the  oommanden  waited  till  the  mexi  ia 
jflflanlt  the  plaoe :  thia  allowed  the  enenay  time  &t  obtainkig  reuafixpoe- 
ments,  and  banrioading  the  approaahea  to  the  harbor.  The  aaaaibiria 
Wiere  therefore  r^MiIaed  in  their  attempta  at  landiag;  but  they  sooeeeded 
«ft«rwardS|  i*  diaaiobarkii^  at  aome  diataaee  from  the  town,  deapito  a 
heavy  fire  kept  up  against  them  by  the  Americans,  before  thej  letoad 
behind  the  abattia  which  they  had  ranged  ae  a  Hne  of  defence. 

The  aui^ort  <^the  araaed  yesaela  was  indi^naable  to  the  huid-fima 
In  its  oporationa,  and  it  ao  happened  that  the  flotiUa  was  distant,  theie 
hmg  little  or  no  wind.  Braving  all  risks,  however,  the  soldiers  fixed 
bayonet^  and  set  to  dearing  the  woods  of  the  skirmishers  they  soroened. 
They  even  reached  the  defences  which  covered  the  enemy,  oomposed  of 
aadwbts  and  bastions,  bat  which  Prevost  hesitated  to  confront  without 
4he  help  of  the  artillery  of  the  flotilla.  In  eSwt,  an  assault  ao  onaidedl, 
#ven  if  it  succeeded,  would  have  been  too  aangninaiy ,  had  the  enemy  made 
Ae  least  reaiatanee,  posted  as  they  were;  but  the  latter,  concluding  d 
fias  lost)  set  fire  to  their  magaaines,  hospitals,  barracks,  &e.,  and  left  the 
whole  place  in  a  state  of  irredeemable  conflagralion.  The  viotcffsietamal 
to  Canada  empty^^umded. 

We  have  just  scm,  that  General  TinooDtt  took  his  way  towards  But- 
Kngton  heights,  with  the  Americans  at  his  heels.  When  the  kttv 
arrived,  they  encamped  «ear  the  British  position.  One  <^  Yinookfy 
officers,  named  Harveyy  persuaded  his  chief  to  let  him  attack  the  enenqr 
by  surprise,  700  men  being  pat  at  his  disposition  fiff  the  purpose.  During 
the  ni^t  of  June  5-6,  he  fidl  upon  the  Americans'  camp  suddenly; 
drove  them  out  rf  it,  and  took  several  prisoners,  including  Genefak 
Chandler  and  Winder.  This  successful  enterprise  was  executed  wiA 
ts  mwik  ooolneas  aa  its  conception  was  daring,  and  redounded  greatity  ta 
idhe  credit  of  its  «ailhor. 

The  Americans  had  to  <»dure  aome  immediately  succeeding  revefsea. 
Thns,  before  the  month  ended,  thediief  of  one  <^  their  batti^ona,  think* 
fjoig  his  m^  were  aurrounded  by  a  superior  foroe,  surrendered  at  diaera- 
Utm  to  Lieutenant  Fitagibbon,  posted  with  a  par^  a  few  miles  ficai 
Queenston.  Next  month  (July),  Black  Bock  was  surprised  and  bunt 
by  the  British,  but  eost  the  life  of  Oolonel  Biahc^,  who  headed  that 
diNcing  enterprise. 
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The  stroflDigdi  of  the  reepeotiye  flotiHas  on  Lake  Ontario  being  aear^ 
..^qml^  their  oommanderB  avoided  a  general  aetioiiy  eadi  watohing  w 
ijfsfioitaidty  to  gain  an  adyantage  oyer  the  other  by  a  ehanoe  oiq>tare  af 
40ne  or  more  yeaaela.  Afier  seyend  iaolated  id^taoks  of  this  land,  the  bel- 
ligerent enooontered  eadi  other,  in  ooUectiy^  strength,  on  the  28th  of 
3q>tembe(r|  before  Toronto;  when,  alter  a  eombat  whioh  lasted  tup 
hours,  Sir  James  Yeo  was  beatra  by  Commodore  Chsonoej,  and  obliged 
to  take  ahelteir  under  Borlington  heights*  Nearij  about  the  same  tim% 
Qeneral  Yinoent, — ^then  inyesting  Fort  Oeoige,  into  wbioh  the  Amerioana 
.ampriaed  at  Borlington  by  Haryey,  had  retreated,*-*leaming  that  Proot^r 
had  been  zonted  at  Morayian-Town,  immediately  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
vent  to  therelief  of  thesQitteredoorpsof  BritidL  He  afterward  retired 
into  the  fortified  lines  of  Bnrlii^toft,  where  the  American  generally 
UoClnre  and  Porter,  did  not  think  fit  to  attaok  him. 

The  seoond  year  of  the  w»r  was  now  drawing  to  a  eloae;  and,  pausing 
at  this  point  of  time,  we  may  inquire,  what  progress  had  been  made  by 
lather  the  inyading  parties,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  other.  After  a 
mnltiplioity  of  oombatings,  the  number  of  which  perpl^ces  a  narrator  tP 
detail,  and  the  aims  of  which  were  ineorotable,  the  result,  as  r^axded 
Upper  Canada  at  leasts  was  slightly  fayorable  to  the  American  eauMi 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  If  the  British  flotilla  was  £breed  4P 
]cenounoe  the  supremacy  of  the  lakes,  if  the  Ameiioans  did  possess  tiiem- 
aelyes  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  their  generals,  finding  their  fi>rces  unequal 
to  complete  the  task  they  undertook,  had  resigned  their  command.  Thp 
previous  seoc^ar^  of  war  at  Washington  was  replaced  by  General  Arm- 
atarong,  without  any  amelioration  of  that  d^artment  of  state,  while  thp 
auccess  of  tilie  British  armies  in  Lower  Canada,  eompletely  counterbal- 
anoed  the  checks  which  they  had  receiyed  in  the  U{qperProyince;  andth# 
inyasiye  hands  of  the  aiemy  were  thrust  back  upon  their  own  temtoij^ 
after  sustaining  serious  loss.  ^ 

The  ATnerican  generalissimo,  in  pursuance  of  the  i^  he  had  foma4 
tbt  operating  ags^nst  I^ower  Canada,  resolyed  to  combine  his  army  of  the 
Centre  with  that  of  the  North,  then  direct  it  on  Montreid,  and  n»t  OA 
Quebec  Qeneral  WiUdnaon,  who  copunanded  the  centod  army,  aasffnbled 
his  sddien,  about  9,000  in  number,  at  French  Creek,  20  ndles  bdev 
SM^tt's  Harbor,  on  the  St.  Lawrence;  embarked  them  in  baiges,  aai 
made  them  desoend  that  flood  under  protection  of  a  flotilla  and  a  laqpa 
detachment  of  troops  which  followed  by  land,  on  the  Canadian  side^  b 
ffder  both  to  support  their  comrades  and  dear  the  riyer  banks. 

Gen.  |h)ttenbnrgh,  who  held  command  in  this  part  of  the  eountiry  fiv 
Britain,  and  who  thought^  at  first^ihat  the  embarked  Americans  intended 
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to  attack  Eingston,  oansed  Ool.  Morrison  to  ftUow  them  with  800  men 
md  some  gon-boats.  Wilkinson  landed,  with  part  of  his  fbroe,  abo^e 
the  Long-Sanlt  rapids ;  whence  he  continued  his  roate  by  land,  nnder 
protection  of  a  rea^gaard,  led  by  Oen.  Boyd.  Beaching  ChrysWs 
Farm,  mid-way  between  Eangston  and  Montreal,  and  finding  Mchtisdii 
pressing  upon  him,  Wilkinson  halted  and  offered  batUe,  which  was  not 
refused  by  his  pursuan.  The  combat  took  place  on  the  11th  of  Noyem- 
ber,  and  lasted  two  hours ;  the  conclusion  of  which  was,  that  Morrison's 
men  defeated  3,000  Americans,  four  times  thdr  own  number,  and  inoht- 
ding  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  This  master^rtroke  reflected  much  honor  on 
the  British  soldiers  and  their  leader,  but  did  not  prevent  the  enemiee 
from  hdding  on  their  way.  Next  day,  Wilkinson's  whole  strength 
rendezvoused  in  Oomwall,  at  St.  Begis,  at  the  foot  of  Long-Sanity 
where  they  halted,  upon  learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Ohateauguay 
and  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Hampton,  who  was  previously  marching  upon 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  latter  corps,  or  '^  army  of  the  North,*'  had  remained  inert  during 
most  part  of  the  summer. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  British  colonel,  Murray,  had  made  an 
irruption,  with  1,000  men,  into  Hampton's  neighborhood.  Murray  set 
out  from  Lde«ux-Noix  with  a  small  flotilla,  ascended  Lake  Champlain, 
burnt  the  barracks,  arsenals,  and  public  edifices  of  Plattsburg,  Burlington, 
Ghamplain,  Swanton,  &c.,  and  returned  in  safety,  after  spreading  tenor 
in  every  part  of  the  adjoining  country. 

September  arrived,  however,  before  Hampton  decided  upon  a  course  cf 
action ;  but  he  had  scarcely  moved  towards  the  Canadian  frontier  when 
his  frurther  progress  in  that  direction  was  arrested  by  Oolonel  De  Salabeny, 
charged  to  resist  his  entry  to  Blairfindie  (I'Acadie)  with  600  men  only. 
Afrer  several  skirmishes,  the  Americans,  not  oaring  to  venture  a  general 
engagement  in  the  woods,  retired  to  Four-Oomers,  where  De  Salabeny 
surprised  their  camp  in  a  reconnoissance  which  he  made  with  200  li^t 
infantry  (voUigeurs)  and  150  savages,  and  threw  the  enemy  into  a  «tate<tf 
the  utmost  confusion. 

But  it  was  urgent  that  Hampton  should  bestir  himself  in  order  to 
form  a  junction  with  Gen.  WUHnson,  who  was  coming  down.  The 
frontier  road  to  the  village  of  Acadie  had  been  made  purposely  impracti- 
cable. To  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  took  a  round-about  way ;  namely,  by 
the  head-waters  of  the  river  Chateauguay,  so  as  to  get  near  the  corps  hb 
wished  to  join.  The  chances  of  his  taking  that  route,  however,  had  been 
taken  into  account^  and  provided  for ;  aooordin^y,  he  found  his  way 
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biorred  bydefensiye  works,  while  General  Prevost  was  in  positicm,  with  a 
fixroe,  at  Oaoghnawag%  strong  enoo^  to  oppose  the  jonotion  of  the  tuo 
Amerioan  oorps. 

As  soon  as  intelligenoe  arrived  that  the  latter  were  in  motion,  PrevosI 
confided  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Ppper  Oanada  to  Qea.  Bottenborgh, 
and  desoended  to  Montreal,  to  confront  the  enemy  on  that  side.  At  his 
oa0  apartof  the  militia  of  the  district  joined  him,  and  the  rest  got  re^ty 
to  repair  to  any  threatened  point  as  soon  as  need  were. 

On  the  21st  October,  Hampton's  vanguard  drove  in  the  outposts  of  the 
British  on  the  Piper-road,  thirty  miles  above  the  church  of  Ohateauguay. 
Forthwith  Major  Henry,  in  command  of  Beauhamois  militia,  sent  word 
to  General  Watteville,  and  ordered  captains  L^vesque  and  DebartBch  to 
march,  with  their  companies  and  200  militiamen,  from  Beauhamois. 
These  officers  halted  about  two  leagues  from  the  latter,  at  the  entry  of  a 
wood  not  easily  penetrable,  and  of  course  useful  as  a  place  of  covert. 
Next  morning,  th^  were  joined  by  Colonel  De  Salaberry,  with  his  light 
in&ntry  and  a  militia  company.  The  colonel,  now  taking  chidT  command 
of  all  the  force,  ascended  the  Ohateauguay  as  far  as  to  the  fiurther  end 
of  the  wood,  where,  he  knew,  was  an  excellent  defensive  position,  the 
territory  being  rugged,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  Taking  up  his 
ground,  he  there  erected  a  triple-lined  field-work,  the  lines  of  abattis 
having  each  an  interspace  of  200  yards ;  while  a  fourth  line  was  run 
across,  half-a-mile  in.the  rear,  to  defend  a  ford  the  enemy  was  expected  to 
take.  A  whole  day  was  passed  by  the  men  forming  these  lines,  the  first 
of  which  had  the  form  of  an  obtuse  angle,  on  the  ri^t  side  of  the  road, 
and  following  the  bondings  of  a  ravine. 

The  position  thus  taken  up  and  strengthened,  forced  the  Americans  to 
pass  through  a  desert  country,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  supplies; 
whereas  the  soldiers  charged  with  its  defence  had  theirs  at  hand,  and  were 
wdl  supported  behind  in  other  respects. 

The  ri^^t  bank  of  the  river  was  clothed  with  thick  woods ;  therein  a 
strong  piquet  was  placed  to  command  the  ford  above-noted.  Oolonel  De 
Salaberry  caused  all  the  bridges,  for  a  great  space  in  front  of  his  position, 
to  be  broken  down;  the  trees,  also,  growing  between  the  river  and  a  morass 
beyond  the  plain  in  front  of  his  position,  he  ordered  to  be  felled :  his  aim 
bong  to  prevent,  or  obstruct  at  least,  the  passage  of  the  artilleiy  with 
which,  he  knew,  the  enemy  was  provided.  He  had  scarcely  completed 
tiiese  preparations,  which  were  hi^y  approved  of  afterwards  by  (General 
Wattoville,  when  the  Americans  appeared,  led  by  Hampton,  and  7,000 
strong;  while  the  whole  force  present  to  encounter  them,  was  composed  of 
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SDO,  a  few  Highland  soldien,  and  some  armed  In&nB.  But  HaSit 
Itoader  was  an  (yfficer  of  approredskiUaiid  bravery.  Oolond  De  Salaberry, 
who  entered  the  British  army  at  an  early  age,  had  senred  deren  years  m 
like  East  Indies,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Bfatilda  by  Oea. 
Pkescott,  where,  though  at  tiiat  time  only  16  years  old,  he  was  diaiged  fiy 
ODverthe  evaonation  of  the  plaee.  He  distingiiished  himself,  in  oommanf 
of  a  eonq>any  of  grenadiers  in  the  ezpediMon  to  Martinique,  in  179B(. 
He  senred,  likewise,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Rottenboigh  in  the  Walchereit- 
tfKpedition,  and  held  the  post  of  honor  with  the  light  brigade,  during  tiie 
siege  and  at  the  capture  of  Fhtshii^.  Returning  to  Oanada  as  a  staS- 
oficer  under  Gen.  Rottenburgh,  shortly  belbre  war  broke  out  in  NorHr 
America,  he  was  <^iosen  by  Sir  Geoige  Prevost  i6  raise  a  regiment  at 
light  in£&ntrf  among  the  French-Canadian  population ;  a  ta^  whidi  ia 
flieoomplished  most  successfully.  That  fine  body  of  men,  oiganized  and 
dijsmplined  at  short  notice,  became  a  corps  distinguidied  ever  afterwardfl 
finr  its  constant  successes  in  battle,  and  served  as  a  mHitaiy  elemplar  tat 
all  other  Canadian  sddiery. 

Hampton  divided  his  army  into  two  corps.  The  first  of  these,  com» 
posed  of  cavahy  andii^antry,  and  supported  by  2,000  others,  at  a  flmaB" 
distance  behind,  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  confront  tlie  pontion  of  tlie 
Canadians  on  the  left  bank  of  therivcr.  The  second  corps,  1,S00  strong^ 
led  by  Colonel  Purdy,  was  directed  to  operate  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie^ 
streun,  so  as  to  turn  De  Salaberry's  fianks,  as  soon  as  a  finrding  took  plaocii 
Three  companies  of  voltigeurs,  with  some  militiamen  and  savages,  proteotef 
Us  front,  in  advance  of  the  abattis,  one  extremity  of  the  Hne  resting  oik 
the  river  margin.  Three  more  companies,  with  the  Highlanders,  wetl^ 
Retributed  between  the  interspaces,  behind  the  abattis. 

Hampton  pushed  forward  a  strong  colimm  of  inf^tiy,  at  Hie  head  cf 
WMdb  was  a  tall  officer,  who  hailed  the  men  of  our  nearer  ranks,  in  Frendi, 
calling  out  to  them,  '^  Brave  Canadians  1  surrender  yourselves :  we  yfiA 
you  no  harm."  The  only  reply  was  the  discharge  of  a  muricet  lervelled  at 
Mm,  followed  by  his  &I1 :  which  became  the  dgnal  for  a  w^l-susttdned  fin 
akmg  the  whole  line.  The  American  geneml,  finding  that  he  could  not  lep^ 
to  it  continuouidy  but  at  a  disadvantage,  chained  his  tactics  and  endea- 
yfOfted,  toforoe  the  deifences  of  our  troops  by  vi^rous  charges  with  sword  and^ 
bayonet.  This  plan  Med,  however,  althou^  it  was  tried  sometimes  at 
one  point,  then  at  others;  and,  after  incurrii^  a  gr^at loss  of  men,  her 
thought  fit  to  draw  off  his  attacking  column. 

Meanwhile  the  noise  of  the  combat  in  progress  attttu^ted  tlie  sttent&m 
of  Colonel  Piody  aodhismen,  who,  while  operating  on  the  t^er  fdde  of 
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Ae  ri^er,  had  lost  their  way.  So  aoon  as  the  colonel  had  r^ained  the 
ri^t  road,  and  found  himaelf  in  firont  of  enemies,  he  attacked  and  drotV 
titem  back,  by  the  crashing  superiority  of  numbers.  It  was  at  this  crisis 
lAen  the  firing  of  the  r^nlsed  main  body  of  the  Americans  had  all  bni 
oewed,  and  Hampton  was  in  foil  retreat,  that  De  Salaberry  seeing  matters 
had  suddenly  become  serious,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  nmged 
m  potmce  along  the  riyer,  and  directed  with  his  voice  the  moyements  of 
those  whom  he  had  posted  beyond.  Purdy's  men  still  advancing,  Do 
SaUbeny's  opened  upon  their  flanks  so  murda^ous  a  fire,  that  they  wei% 
fidrly  staggered,  next  fell  into  disorder,  and  then  rotreated  precipitately. 

The  combat  lasted  four  hours  in  all.  Hampton,  imagining  the  Cana^ 
fians  to  be  far  moro  numerous  than  they  really  wero,  concluded  to  give  up 
entending  with  them :  thus  did  a  handfU  of  men,  ftom  300  to  400  i^ 
number,  discomfit  an  army  of  enemies  7,000  sti^ng. 

Qeneral  Prevost,  along  with  Qenaral  Watteville,  arrived  on  the  soeno 
befbro  the  action  was  quite  terminated.  They  praised  the  Canadians  for 
the  courage  they  had  manifested,  and  complimented  their  commander  fof 
the  judicious  arrangements  he  had  made.  So  great  was  the  urdcn*  of  some 
d  our  men  on  ^e  occasion,  that  they  swam  across  the  river,  during  the 
filing,  in  order  to  force  the  Americans  to  surronder. 

After  his  defeat,  Hampton's  army,  harassed  in  its  retreat  by  the  Gana^ 
diacDS,  retired  first  to  Four-Gomere,  and  finally  to  Plattsbuigh,  where  it 
tec^  up  wint^-quarters.  The  victory  of  Ohateauguay,  without  being  a 
mguinary  defeat  fi>r  the  Ammoans,  the  number  of  the  victors  being  toa 
small  finr  such  a  result,  had  in  other  r^ards  the  effidct  of  a  considerable 
battle  gained  over  the  enemy. 

Oeneral  Wilkinson,  as  we  have  already  narrated,  on  hearing  ihe  unwell 
come  news  of  Hampton's  repulse  and  retreat,  held  a  council  of  war,  to 
itke  counsel  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  His  troops  at  that  time  were 
stationed  at  Cornwall  and  St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  u^^per  river-boards 
The  agreonent  come  to  was,  that  the  intended  descent  on  Montreal  should 
be  abandoned;  and  the  troops  be  borne  across  to  the  American  side  of  the 
flood,  and  th«re  be  cantoned  fbr  the  winter.  Thus  did  the  fortunate 
resistance  of  a  fisw  militia  companies  cause  the  retreat  from  our  country  of 
an  army  over  15,000  strong,  and  rendered  abortive  the  beet^xmeerted  plan 
fl0  yet  formed,  by  the  strat^sts  of  ^  United  States,  for  tlw  conquest  of 
Omada.  Colonel  De  Salaberry  received  special  thanks  for  his  admirable 
conduct  in  the  affidr,  from  the  conmander-in-chief,  and  flrom  the  two 
chambers  in  session ;  he  was  also  dec<»ated  with  knightly  distinctions  by 
the  Prince  B^nt  of  Great  Britain.  The  militiamen,  too^  had  theiit 
merits  acknowledged  by  a  presentation  to  them  of  new  regimental  colors. 
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The  invasioii  of  Lower  Oanada  having  been  thus  &r  nnsoooeBBftil,  our 
addiery  in  the  Upper  Proyinoe  aasomed  the  offsnave  as  the  Amezioane 
were  about  to  evaooate  it.      General  Dnmunond,  who  suooeeded  to  G«b. 
Bottenborgh  as  eommandant  there,  asoended  with  a  foree  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario ;  and  at  his  approach,  the  American  General  McChire  eia- 
coated  Fort  George,  in  December,  burning  the  village  of  Newarii:  when  on 
the  way  to  his  own  country.     Drummond  resolved  to  avenge  1^  ookmy 
for  this  unprovoked  act  of  barbarity.     Oolonel  Murray,  at  the  head  of  5 
or  6  hundred  men,  surprised  Fort  Niagara,  took  300  prisoners,  and  cap- 
tureda  large  quantity  of  artillery,  small  arms,  &c.    General  Biallfiidlowed, 
in  support  of  Murray's  operations,  with  two  regiments  and  a  band  of  west- 
ern savages.     Riall,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  conflagration  of  Kewaii, 
left  the  frontiers  on  the  American  side  at  the  discretion  of  his  Lidiaas, 
who  burnt  Lewiston.  Manchester,  and  all  the  countiy  around,  were  burnt 
or  devastated.    Two  small  towns  Black  Bock  and  BufUo,  were  also,  after 
a  combat  for  their  possession,  fired  by  incendiary  hands.    This  savage 
CKpedition  terminated  the  hostile  operations  of  1813 ;  whidi  were  aHke 
unj&vorable  to  the  Americans,  in  the  aggregate,  on  land  and  sea. 

Thus,  on  the  ocean,  after  several  trials  of  prowess  and  skill  between  sh^ 
and  ship,  the  republicans,  not  having  a  sufficent  force  to  cope  with  a  Bri- 
tish fleet,  saw  several  of  their  bravest  captains  laid  low  in  such  naval-dueb  : 
thus  did  they  lose,  this  year,  the  gallant  Lawrence,  who  was  killed  in  the 
&mou8  combat  between  the  Chetapeake  and  the  Shannon^  the  former  fti- 
gate  being  taken  by  boarders  from  the  latter,  in  full  sight  of  the  Boston- 
ians.  British  squadrons,  this  year  too,  ravaged  parts  of  the  Amflnoiii 
seaboard  mercilessly,  especially  t^e  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  extended 
these  coasting  depredations  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Virginia. 

The  armies  which  had  been  operating  along  die  Canadian  frontier, 
being  now  in  quarters  for  the  winter  on  both  sides.  General  Pre^oet 
repaired  to  Quebec  to  meet  the  chambers,  which  had  been  convoked  ftr 
January,  1814.  Dissentiment  between  the  assembly  and  legislative  coon* 
oil,  which  the  excitement  of  actual  war  had  superseded  for  a  time,  now, 
that  the  safety  of  the  colony  was  pretty  well  assured,  resumed  its  aoeus- 
tomed  course  by  degrees,  and  at  length  became  more  decided  than  doriiig 
the  preceding  session,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  governor  to  reconcile  ooo- 
teniUng  parties.  The  assembly-men,  wit^  whom  the  latter  had  mueh  in- 
fluence, sanctioned,  upon  a  confidential  message  being  sent  to  them  solieit- 
ing  supplementary  supplies,  an  extension  of  the  issue  of  army-bills  he  befim 
allowed,  to  a  total  of  £1,500,000  in  order  to  defray  war  costs.  The  biO 
fyg  excluding  the  judges  was  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  a8dembl7,  boi 
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thrown  out  by  the  council,  which  also  quashed  two  other  projects  laid 
before  them :  one  which  imposed  a  special  tax  on  goTcmment  functionaries  ; 
and  another,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  agent  for  the  colony,  to 
reside  in  London  and  defend  its  interests  at  head-quarters. 

Mr.  Stuart,  firom  his  place  in  the  legislature,  formally  accused  Judge 
Sewell  of  having  unconstitutionally  usurped  parliamentary  authority,  by 
imposing  discretionary  rules  of  procedure ;  he  also  charged  him  with  hay- 
ing advised  Craig  to  dissolve,  arbitrarily,  the  chambers  in  1809,  and  to 
address  an  insulting  discourse  to  the  people's  representatives  at  the  same 
lime ;  he  likewise  allied,  that  the  judge  had  deprived  him  (Stuart)  of  his 
office  as  solicitor-general,  merely  to  give  the  place  to  his  own  brother,  JMr. 
Stephen  SeweU.  Further,  he  charged  Judge  Sewell  with  violating  the 
privil^es  of  the  house,  and  tampered  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  by 
imprisoning  Messrs.  Bedard,  Blanchet,  and  Taschereau,  of  the  assembly, 
and  M.  Corbeil,  under  a  trumped-up  accusation  of  high  treason.  Finally 
Mr.  Stuart  accused  Judge  Sewell  of  having  employed  an  Irish  adventurer, 
John  Henry,  as  an  emissary,  to  undermine  the  American  Union,  and 
induce  certain  of  its  States  to  form  an  alliance  with  Canada  against  their 
other  compatriots. 

All  these  grave  imputations,  truthful  for  the  most  part,  were  entertained 
by  the  chamber,  and  embodied  in  an  address  from  the  chamber  to  the 
regency,  being  sanctioned  by  a  great  majority  of  votes.  Mr.  Stuart  him- 
self was  nominated  to  take  the  document  to  London,  and  there  sustain  the 
accusations  it  contained.  M.  Bedard  was  the  party  first  pitched  on  for 
this  purpose ;  but  as  he  had  judicial  functions  to  discharge,  the  former 
jurisconsult  undertook  to  defend  the  representations  made.  The  governor 
promised  to  transmit  the  address  himself ;  but  he  informed  the  assembly 
that  he  could  suspend  no  judge  from  his  functions  at  the  request  of 
one  chamber  only.  A  requisition,  accompanied  by  an  expository  memo- 
rial of  grievances  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  executive, — a  paper 
emanating  from  the  people, — ^was  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  Prince 
R^nt. 

Judge  SeweU  went  to  London  to  defend  himself;  while  Stuart  was  pre- 
vented from  going  thither  to  confront  him,  because  the  l^islative  council 
refused  to  sanction  a  grant  of  money,  accorded  in  assembly,  to  pay  his 
expenses.  The  accusations  against  the  two  chief  colonial  judges  came  to 
nothing.  Sewell,  backed  by  the  personal  influence  of  Prince  Edward, 
father  of  her  present  Majesty,  gained  the  good  graces  of  Lord  Bathurst, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only  were  the  explanations  of  his  conduct 
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accepted,  but  lie  was  officiaUy  and  even  earnestly  recommended  to  fhe 
favor  of  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  when  the  ktter  was  made  govemoi* of  liow&r 
Canada,  two  years  afterwards  * 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Judge  Sewell  was  a  polite,  grave,  and  supple- 
backed  personage,  and  well  fitted  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  ibe 
ministry  of  that  day.  Although  he  was  the  most  dangerous  enemy  which 
the  Gallo-Ganadians  had,  he  was  always  very  affable  to  them  personally. 
What  the  Tory  cabinet,  then  supreme,  wanted,  was  a  man  who  should  dis- 
guise its  despotic  polity  while  taking  the  lead  in  the  party  opposed  to  the 
people's  representatives.  This  party  he  directed,  in  both  councils,  till  the 
end  of  his  career.  This  influence  was  especially  strong  in  the  legislative 
council,  where  his  counsels  caused  several  patiiotio  measures,  originated 
in  assembly,  to  miscarry. 

While  in  England,  Judge  Sewell  found  no  means  better  fitted,  in  his 
idea,  to  avenge  upon  the  Canadians  the  accusations  made  against  himself 
than  to  revive  the  proposals  of  Craig  to  annihilate  their  nationality. 
Finding  that  these  met  with  no  acceptance,  he  advised  that  an  incorpora- 
ting union  of  all  the  North  British  provinces.  Lower  and  Upper  Canada^ 
&c.,  should  take  place,  under  one  governor,  and  with  a  l^islature  common 
to  all.  He  impressed  on  Prince  Edward  the  desirability  of  such  a  union, 
and  advised  him  to  use  his  influence  vrith  the  ministry  to  bring  it  about. 
In  the  appendix  to  Lord  Durham's  Report  on  Canadian  affairs,  may  be 
seen  a  letter  from  the  Prinpe  to  Sewell,  in  which  he  engages  to  communicate 
to  the  cabinet  the  suggestions  of  the  latter  on  the  subject,  as  sooft  as 
opportunity  would  allow.  Sewell  proposed  to  establish  a  chamber  of 
thirty  members  for  the  five  or  six  provinces ;  and,  in  the  cover  enclosing 
a  memorial  on  the  subject,  transmitted  to  the  prince  for  presentation,  he 
ei^oined  the  latter  not  to  tell  Lord  Bathurst  who  was  its  author.  When 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  did  actually  take  place,  the  vengeance  of 
Judge  Sewell  must  have  been  satisfied;  though  this  satisfaction  did  not 
come  to  console  him  till  late  in  the  day,  for  he  was  an  aged  man  when 
the  act  was  consummated :  yet  it  must  have  been  gratifying  to  a  mind 
like  his,  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  people,  whom  he  hated  so 
much,  doomed  to  wither  under  the  supremacy  of  an  alien  race  I 

As  soon  as  the  session  closed,  the  governor  busied  himself  in  making 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  year.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
barbaric  embassy  coodposed  of  chiefe  of  Indian  tribes  of  nine  or  ten  of 
the  western  savage  nations,  arrived  in  Quebec.    Sir  Qeorge  received 

•  Earl  Bathorst  to  Sir  John  Goape  Sherbrooke ;  letter  dated  Ma/  6, 1816. 
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them,  with  vioe-regal  state,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Louis.  These  envoys 
demanded  arms,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  savage  constituents, 
and  vestments  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribes  devoted  or 
inclined  to  the  British  interest;  "  The  Americans,"  said  they,  "  every 
day  are  dispossessing  us  of  our  lands.  They  have  no  pity  for  us :  they 
are  bent  on  thrusting  us  into  the  far  regions  of  the  setting  sun."  They 
were  exhorted  to  adhere  to  the  British  side ;  the  governor  expressing,  at 
the  same  time,  deplorations  at  the  loss  of  Tecumseh  and  other  faithful 
ohie&  who  had  died  for  Britain.  Finally  he  dismissed  them,  but  not 
without  a  load  of  presents. 

The  defeat  which  the  Americans  sustained  at  Chateauguay,  did  not 
extinguish  their  hopes  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Lower  Canada.  They 
made  a  renewed  attempt,  in  that  view,  late  in  the  winter-time.  General 
Macomb,  with  a  detachment,  left  Plattsburgh,  crossed  Lake  Champlain 
on  the  ice,  and  advanced  to  St  Armand,  where  he  waited  to  be  joined  by 
troops  under  General  Wilkinson,  intending  to  move  upon  Odelltown  and 
the  mill  of  Lacolle.  Accordingly,  after  the  union  took  place,  the  conjoint 
force  advanced  to  Odelltown,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  resistance. 
March  30,  the  Americans  advanced  towards  Lacolle  mill,  where  were 
posted  some  voltigeurs,  fencibles,  &c.  These  made  so  determined  a 
resistance,  that  after  a  cannonade  of  2^  hours'  duration,  the  assailants 
gave  up  their  attempt,  and  returned  to  Plattsburg. 

After  this  all  but  abortive  expedition,  the  Americans  modified  their 
plan  of  operating ;  and  renouncing,  for  the  present,  any  further  attempts 
OD  Lower  Canada,  they  determined  to  direct  their  hostilities  against  the 
Upper  Province,  which  it  was  easier  for  them  to  invade.  But  this  plan, 
if  it  were  more  easy  to  carry  out,  was  also  less  fruitful  of  results.  The 
enemy's  enterprises  had  ended  hitherto,  either  in  repulses  or  in  ephemeral 
saocesses  ]  while  the  latter  had  been  obtained  with  much  bloodshed,  and 
been  accompanied  by  ravagings  severely  avenged ;  all  having  little  or  no 
influence  in  bringing,  about  a  decisive  result  for  the  cause  of  either  of 
the  belligerents. 

The  American  leaders,  having  withdrawn  their  chief  corps  from  the 
firontier  of  Lake  Champlain,  moved  them  towards  Lake  Ontario,  intend- 
ing to  bring  the  land-force  into  action  as  soon  as  the  flotilla  laid  up 
in  Sackett's  Harbor  could  operate  therewith.  The  stores  of  the  enemy 
being  located  at  Oswego,  Gkneral  Drummond,  British  commandant  in 
Upper  Canada,  resolved  to  capture  or  destroy  them,  if  possible,  and  thus 
retard  the  departure  of  the  hostile  vessels.  With  that  intent,  he  embarked 
a  body  of  troops  at  Eongston;  and.  May  5,  arriving  before  Oswego,  he 
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next  day  attacked  the  place,  and,  after  a  fight,  snoceeded  in  burning  l2ie 
fort  and  magazines.  The  Americans,  howeyer,  sa^ed  most  of  their  naTal 
stores,  having  found  time  to  remoye  them  some  distance  up  the  riyer  to 
a  place  of  security ;  the  end  of  the  expedition,  therefore,  was  but  indif- 
ferently attained. 

Drummond  now  proceeded  to  take  command  of  the  British  forces  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.  In  his  dii^KMsal  of  them  afterwards  he  committed 
the  fault  of  dispersing  them  in  parties  so  fiur  apart,  that  hours  had  to 
pass  before  any  two  or  more  of  them  could  be  brought  together,  upon  an 
emergency.  The  American  generals,  Scott  and  Ripley,  posted  on  ^he 
opposite  shore,  taking  advantage  of  this  error,  crossed  the  flood  with 
3,000  men,  and  took  Fort  Erie  by  surprise.  Next  day,  they  marched  to 
attack  the  entrenched  camp  of  General  Riall  at  Chippawa,  a  short  distance 
above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  British,  although  few  in  number,  were 
led  out  by  their  commander  to  fight  the  enemy  in  open  field.  The  com- 
bat that  ensued  was  obstinate;  and  Riall,  finding  that  he  could  not 
maintain  his  ground,  after  losing  many  of  his  men,  retired  within  his 
lines  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  retrograded  towards  Buriington  heights. 
The  Americans  followed  him  as  far  as  Queenston,  and  then  took  the  road 
to  Chippawa.  Riall  also  began  retracing  his  steps ;  but  when  the  retiring 
Americans  reached  Lundy's  Lane,  near  the  lately  contested  field,  they 
turned  round  and  offered  battle.  Riall  declined  the  offer  and  was  about 
to  retreat,  when  General  Drummond  came  to  him  with  800  men,  and 
took  the  chief  command.  He  determined  to  make  a  stand ;  but  before 
he  could  put  his  troops,  fatigued  with  their  march,  along  with  Riall's 
men,  in  proper  order,  he  was  attacked  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  Americans, 
and  his  left  forced  to  fall  back,  but  not  in  disorder;  and  the  general 
coming  up,  ranged  the  men  en  potence  along  the  roadway,  supported  by 
the  central  corps,  posted  on  an  eminence,  upon  which  the  British  artillery 
was  placed,  and  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  enemy's  masses  as  they 
advanced.  The  American  leaders,  seeing  that  they  must  perforce  retreat 
if  their  adversaries'  guns  played  much  longer,  threw  their  whole  strength 
against  this  key  of  the  British  position,  advanced  determinedly,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  silencing  some  of  the  cannon ; 
the  artillerymen  keeping  up  their  fire  to  the  latest  moment,  and  gettii^ 
bayoneted  at  the  side  of  the  pieces  they  had  so  effectively  served.  Night- 
fall now  arrived,  and  a  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued,  several  strange 
mistakes  occurring;  such  as  the  parties'  exchanging  pieces  of  artillery 
during  the  charges  made,  on  one  and  the  other  part,  during  succeeding 
hours  of  obscurity.    At  nine  P.  M.  the  firii^  ceased  for  a  short  time; 
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and  the  rear-gaard  of  the  Amerioans,  which  had  not  iSH  then  come  np, 
now  took  its  place  on  the  field.  The  Britbh,  also,  almost  at  the  same 
instant  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  1,200  men;  when,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  agreement,  the  combat  was  resumed  with  greater  obstinacy  than 
before.  About  midnight,  howeyer,  the  Americans,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  maintain  themsdves  on  the  height  of  which  it  had  cost  them 
80  much  to  gain  a  temporary  mastery,  gave  up  the  contest,  a^r  it  had 
lasted  six  hours,  and  retreated  to  their  camp  beyond  the  river  Chippawa. 

In  the  darkness  and  disorder,  Oenend  Riall,  who  had  been  dangerously 
wounded,  got  among  the  enemy's  cavalry,  when  trying  to  get  into  the 
rear  of  his  own  army,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

Next  day,  the  Americans  threw  into  the  Niagara  a  great  part  of  their 
baggage  and  stores,  set  fire  to  Street-Mills,  destroyed  Fort  Chippawa,  and 
retrograded  to  Fort  Erie. 

The  loss  of  men,  on  both  sides,  was  considerable,  and  almost  equal ; 
say  about  1,500  in  all  killed  or  wounded,  Americans  and  British.  Gen- 
eral Drummond  received  a  severe  hurt  in  the  neck ;  which,  however,  he 
concealed  &om  his  men,  and  fought  on.  Several  hundreds  of  Americans 
were  taken  prisoners,  although  the  British  numbered  but  2,800  in  all, 
while  their  enemies  numbered  5,000.  The  Upper  Canadian  militia 
manifested  the  most  signal  bravery.  ''  Nothing  could  be  more  terrible,'' 
says  a  reporter  of  the  action,  ^'  nor  yet  more  solemn,  than  that  nocturnal 
combat.  The  desperate  charges  made  by  the  troops  were  foUowed  by  a 
death-like  ^ence,  broken  only  by  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  mono- 
tonous noise  of  the  great  cataracts.  Hardly  could  one  discern,  by  help 
of  the  fitful  light  of  the  moon,  the  lines  of  soldiery,  their  arms  gleaming 
fidntly  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Those  intervals  of  stilli^ess,  not 
unaccompanied  by  inquietude,  were  soon  broken  by  the  rolling  of  mu&- 
ketiy,  and  the  measured  trampling  of  the  Americans  in  their  renewed 
chargings,  which  were  yet  more  firmly  resisted  than  they  were  determi- 
nedly made." 

As  on  the  British,  so  on  the  American  side,  both  chief  generals 
(Brown  and  Scott)  were  severely  wounded  in  this  desperate  battle ;  and 
the  chief  command  of  the  republicans  devolved  on  General  Ripley,  who, 
having  made  good  his  retreat,  entrenched  his  men  around  Fort  Erie. 

Drummond,  following  him  up  soon  thereafter,  invested  the  place. 
First,  he  cannonaded  the  works,  and,  having  made  a  practicable  breach 
in  them,  during  the  night  of  August  14,  he  formed  his  troops  into 
three  attacking  columns,  with  the  intent  of  assailing  the  enemy's 
defences  simultaneously,  on  their  whole  front.    Colonel  Fischer,  who* 
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headed  one  oolomn,  advanced  two  hours  before  daylight  next  morning,  and 
got  possession  of  the  batteries  opposed  to  him.  Immediateiy  thereafter 
the  two  other  columns  advanced ;  and,  after  a  sharp  straggle,  succeeded 
in  penetrating  though  the  embrazures  of  a  semi-bastion,  into  the  fort  itself 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  American  entrenched  camp.  The  defend- 
ers then  took  refuge  in  the  stone  building,  and  were  playing  the  cannon 
therein  mounted  against  those  of  the  bastion  already  mentioned,  well 
directed  against  them,  when  a  powder-magazine  blew  up,  scattering  fiiends 
and  foes  alike  who  happened  to  be  in  or  near  the  fort.  The  British  not 
yet  in  action  were  panic-stricken  by  this  accident,  and  fled  from  the  scene, 
pursued  by  the  Americans.  The  assault  of  course  failed,  and  caused  a 
loss  of  1,000  men  to  the  repulsed,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing: 
while  the  Americans  had  not  above  80  casualties  in  all. 

After  this  disaster,  Drummond  converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
Sept.  17,  the  Americans  made  a  sortie,  upon  hearing  of  the  victoiy 
gained  by  their  flotilla  on  Lake  Ghamplain  and  the  retreat  of  Crenend 
Prevost.  Taking  advantage  of  a  storm  then  raging,  they  fell  on  the 
British  suddenly,  destroyed  their  advanced  works,  and  took  prisoner 
some  hundreds  of  them ;  but,  the  tide  having  turned,  the  assailants  were 
thrust  back,  losing  about  an  equal  number  of  men,  mostly  taken  captive. 
Shortly  afterwards,  illness  breaking  out  in  the  British  camp,  and  (xeneral 
Izard  being  on  the  way  with  reinforcements  for  the  beleaguered  from 
Plattsburg,  Drummond  drew  off  his  forces  and  returned  to  Chippawa. 

At  this  time,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  British  expedition,  inciden- 
tally adverted  to  above,  became  a  foundation  for  accusations,  of  a  grave 
diaracter,  against  Prevost.  This  governor,  whom  the  British-Canadian 
party  detested,  because  he  appeared  to  have  more  regard  for  the  French- 
Canadians  than  his  predecessor,  was  blamed  as  being  the  primary  causer 
(£  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  lately  attended  the  military  operati<Nis  of 
the  year.  The  factious  party,  constrained  to  silence  for  a  time  by  the 
din  of  war,  and  not  being  able  to  gainsay  the  commendations  rightly 
bestowed  on  the  Canadians  for  their  loyalty  and  courage  in  action,  eagerly 
seized  the  occasion  of  the  public  being  chagrined  at  what  the  governor 
could  not  foresee,  far  less  prevent,  to  raise  a  clamor  against  an  adminis- 
trator ever  obnoxious  to  them. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  ill-starred  Plattsburg  expedition  was  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  British  ministry  itself,  after  the  first  abdication  of 
Napoleon;  when  the  general  peace  ensuing,  for  a  time,  enabled  the 
cabinet  of  London  to  send  a  larger  number  of  soldiers  than  before  to 
America.    In  July  and  August,  this  year,  1814,  a  draught  of  4,000  of 
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WelBngtoii's  soldiers  arrived  at  Quebec.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  they 
were  transported,  some  towards  Lake  Champlain  frontier,  and  others  to 
different  localities  of  Upper  Canada.  The  latter  portion  was  commanded 
bj  General  Kempt,  an  officer  who  had  gained  much  credit  in  the  Penin- 
sular War,  who  had  orders  to  attack  the  Americans  at  Sackett*s  Harbor, 
should  a  favorable  occasion  present  itself. 

The  command  of  the  British  flotilla  in  Lake  Champlain  was  given  to 
Oaptain  Downie,  transferred  from  that  of  Ontario.  To  complete  the 
^arews  of  the  former,  many  of  the  sailors  were  taken  from  the  ships  of  war 
lying  at  Quebec.  The  troops  destined  to  act  against  Plattsburg  were 
stationed  between  Laprairie  and  Chan^bly. 

Af^r  his  repulse  at  Lacolle,  the  American  General  Wilkinson  was 
replaced  by  General  Izard.  The  close  of  the  war  in  Europe  having 
disengaged  much  of  the  military  force  there  maintained  by  Britain,  as 
above  said,  the  Americans  were  fain  to  change  situations,  adopting  the 
defensive  for  the  offensive ;  they  b^an  to  see  already,  therefore,  that  if 
they  did  not  show  dispositions  for  peace,  they  would  have  to  encountw 
the  whole  embattled  strength  of  the  British  empire. 

Izard  set  out  in  August,  with  a  corps  5,000  strong,  to  reinforce  the 
American  army  at  Fort  Erie,  leaving  only  1,500  men  at  Plattsburg: 
this  became  an  invitation  to  the  British  to  hasten  to  their  attack,  and 
Prevost  accordingly  caused  hb  forces  to  advance.  He  crossed  the  frontier 
at  Odelltown,  took  possession  of  Champlain  village,  and  occupied  an 
entrenched  camp,  previously  quitted  by  the  enemy,  on  the  river  Chazy. 
Hence  he  marched  his  force,  divided  in  two  columns,  upon  Plattsburg, 
sweeping  before  him  sevend  parties  of  militiamen  who  beset  his  path,  and 
arrived  at  his  destination  on  the  6th  of  September.  Colonel  Bayard, 
sent  on  with  some  companies  of  Munro's  regiment  of  British  infantry, 
drove  the  Americans  out  of  that  part  of  Plattsburg  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  river  Saranac,  who  were  then  about  to  occupy,  on  the  opposite  banks, 
some  heights  crowned  with  batteries,  redoubts,  and  other  field-works, 
mounted  with  heavy  ordnance.  The  British  artillery  being  brought 
up.  Commodore  Macdonough,  in  command  of  the  American  flotilla, 
anchored  in  front  of  the  place,  to  keep  his  flag-ship  out  of  gun-range  of 
the  British  land  force,  had  to  quit  port  and  take  to  the  open  lake.  The 
British  flotilla,  under  Captain  Downie,  followed,  at  some  distance,  the 
movements  of  Prevost.  A  favorable  wind  for  his  purpose  springing  up, 
Downie  was  tempted  to  attack  the  enemy's  vessels,  in  sight  of  the  army 
on  shore.  Unfortunately,  the  captain's  own  frigate  got  too  near  the  land, 
and  thus  was  exposed  to  the  fire,  not  only  of  an  American  ship,  but  to 
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that  of  two  American  battmes  besides.  At  die  very  ontaet^  Dowiiie 
and  several  of  his  officers  were  killed,  and  the  ship  grounded ;  untoward 
circumstances,  by  which  the  Americans  profited,  and  made  the  forc^  on 
the  British  side,  thenceforward,  unequal  to  cope  with  that  of  the  enemy* 
Captain  Pring,  who  now  took  the  chief  command  of  the  flotilla,  was 
obliged,  after  a  combat  of  two  hours,  to  strike  his  flag,  as  did  all  the  other 
captains  theirs  in  succession,  their  vessels  being  overmatched.  Of  the 
whole  flotilla,  only  7  or  8  gun  shallops  escaped* 

While  the  %ht  was  in  progress  on  the  lake,  the  land-forces  of  the 
respective  parties  were  not  idle.  Prevost,  having  battered  tlie  place  for 
a  short  time,  prepared  to  carry  it,  if  possible,  by  escalada  One  attacking 
column  was  formed,  with  orders  to  force  the  town  bridge,  and  assail  the 
defensive  works  in  front  ^  another,  which  defiled  behind  the  camp  to 
prevent  suspicion  of  its  intent,  was  to  cross  the  Saranao,  at  a  ford  above 
the  town,  and,  descending  the  river  banks,  M  upon  the  rear  of  the 
defenders  of  the  place  while  engaged  with  the  former  column.  The  plan 
failed,  for  want  of  proper  concert,  or  rather  through  nusadventures. 
When  the  first  column  came  within  gun-range,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened 
upon  it  from  the  works,  which  the  British  stood  still  to  return.  Meanwhile^ 
the  second  column  missed  the  proper  road,  and  did  not  come  up  to  time. 
The  Americans,  too  feebly  assailed,  were  able  to  hold  their  own ;  and, 
when  they  perceived  that  the  British  had  been  beaten  on  the  lake,  weie 
naturally  emboldened  to  make  a  stouter  defence.  The  cries  of  triumph  from 
the  place  reaching  the  ear  of  Qeneral  Robinson,  who  was  leading  on  the 
tardy  second  column,  he  halted  his  men,  and  sent  one  of  his  aides  to  Prevoei 
to  demand  what  had  happened,  and  whether  he  ought  to  advance  frirther. 
Sir  George,  on  consideration  that  even  were  the  conjoint  assault  suocessfol, 
the  place  could  not  long  be  retained  now  that  the  Americans  had  the 
entire  mastery  of  the  lake,  ordered  Robinson  to  retrograde,  and  drew  off 
the  attacking  parties.  Further,  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  the  Brititb 
army  were  to  reach  Canada  in  safety,  of  renouncing  all  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  the  expedition.  Qeneral  Macomb's  force  was  constantly  increas- 
ing by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  all  sides ;  and  detachments 
from  it  could  easily  be  transported  by  Macdonough's  vessels  to  any  point 
of  the  lower  lake-board,  while  the  homeward  road  for  the  discomfited 
British  was  not  only  in  a  wretdied  state,  but  part  of  its  course  within 
gun-shot  of  the  lake.  It  was  reported,  too,  that  the  Vermont  militia 
were  on  the  point  of  ^  crossing  the  latter  in  a  body,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  invaders.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  Pievost 
had  gone  deeper  into  the  enemy's  coT^Itry,  he  would  have  ezperienoed  the 
&te  of  Bouigoyne. 
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Sir  Oeoige,  therefore,  after  dismantliDg  his  batteries,  oommanded  an 
immediate  retreat,  sending  the  wounded  homeward  in  the  first  place. 
The  first  marching  stage  was  effected  in  the  night-time,  under  a  torrent 
of  rain,  the  weather  having  been  very  foul  for  some  time  previous.  A 
reta*eat  so  precipitate  could  scarcely  be  orderly,  and  accordingly  great  con- 
fusion took  place  among  the  ranks,  from  which  hundreds  of  the  men  strag- 
gled, or  deserted,  and  were  picked  up  by  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy, 
sent  in  pursuit.  By  d^rees,  most  of  the  whole  artillery,  baggage,  stores, 
and  military  chest  of  the  army  were  captured  or  left  behind ;  and  thus  the 
enemy  made  a  great  booty,  for  the  troops  had  been  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries for  wintering  in  Plattsburg. 

Such  was  the  progress,  such  the  ending  of  an  expedition  to  America, 
planned  in  London.  The  means  provided  for  the  end  in  view  were  totally 
inadequate ;  for  Provost's  land-force,  if  not  too  small  to  invade  the  States 
and  strike  a  possibly  successful  blow  there,  was  far  too  weak  to  maintain 
a  foothold,  should  that  be  gained.  The  lake  flotilla,  too,  got  up  hastily  to 
oo-operate,  was  also  unequal  to  what  its  crews  had  to  cope  with.  The  signal 
failure  of  the  expedition  was  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  Sir  George 
Prevost:  unless,  indeed,  we  lay  to  his  charge,  as  a  ground  for  blame,  his 
over  readiness  in  obeying  to  the  letter  the  rash  orders  sent  him  from  head- 
quarters. 

While  the  British  were  thus  mastered  on  and  about  Lake  Ghamplain, 
their  supremacy  was  vindicating  itself  on  Lake  Ontario.  Having  con- 
structed a  ship  to  carry  100  guns.  Sir  James  Yeo  hoisted  his  pennant  aboard 
of  her  at  Kingston,  and  ascended  the  lake  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  with 
a  detachment  of  troops  embarked.  The  American  flotilla,  ensconced  in 
Saokett's  Harbor,  had  perforce  to  allow  the  British  full  scope  to  invade 
their  enemy's  mid-lake  frontier,  at  any  point  they  chose.  On  the  sea- 
board side  of  the  States,  the  descents  and  the  depredations  of  the  British 
were  of  a  nature  to  recall  to  the  memory  those  of  the  Normands,  during 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  on  the  shores  and  in  the  estuaries  of 
France.* 

So  long  as  the  war  carried  on  by  the  British  against  Napoleon  was  of 
uncertain  issue,  they  acted. chiefly  on  the  defensive  in  America,  so  as  to 
furnish  to  the  European  coalition  maintained  against  him,  as  much  aid  as 
possible.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  the  ministry  always  consulted 
on  the  empire's  military  afiQsiirs,  approved  of  this  system.  '^  I  am  glad  to 
hear,''  he  wrote  in  1813,  to  Earl  Bathurst,  **  that  you  are  about  to  send 

*  A  gross  ezaggeration,  as  every  one  moderately  acquainted  with  the  coon* 
liieB,  times,  and  circomstanoes  put  in  parallel,  mast  admit.— J9. 
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a  reinforcement  to  Sir  Ckorge  Prevost.  I  hope  it  may  reach  him  in  time, 
and  that  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  he  tempted,  hy  the  appearance  of  pet^ 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  invasions,  to  abandon  his  plan  of  defmice.  Ke 
may  be  very  sure  that  what  he  gains  in  that  way,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
retain.  The  attempt  to  do  more  than  hold  his  own  will  lead  to  losses,  and 
these  will  assuredly  embolden  the  enemy,  perhaps  involve  perilous  results. 
Whereas,  if  he  stick  to  the  defensive  system,  he  throws  the  difficulties  and 
risks  attending  aggression  on  the  Americans,  probably  to  their  ultimate 
discomfiture."* 

The  cessation  and  supposed  termination  of  the  general  war,  early  in 
1814,  gave  a  breathing-time  to  Britain,  during  which  she  was  able  to  des- 
patch reinforcements  to  Canada,  and  to  send  against  the  seaward  regions 
of  the  United  States,  squadrons  with  troops  on  board,  who,  making  des- 
cents on  various  points,  obliged  the  Americans  to  recall  most  of  the  land- 
forces  they  had  sent  towards  the  Canadas,  and  to  call  on  their  government 
to  propose  or  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  By  this  time  the  whole 
American  seaboard  lay  almost  helplessly  open  to  British  ships  of  war,  which, 
with  troops  on  board,  ravaged  or  blockaded  its  whole  extent,  from  Maine 
to  Mexico.  Two  corps  of  land-forces,  commanded  by  Oenerab  Ross  and 
Pakenham,  made  inroads,  the  first  on  Washington,  the  second  in  the  re^oo 
below  New  Orleans,  thus  striking  at  the  heart  and  then  western  extremity 
of  the  republican  territories. 

In  August,  1814,  General  Ross,  with  5,000  men,  disembarked  at  Bene- 
dict, and  ascended  the  Patuxent  to  Wa^ington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  At  his  approach,  Commodore  Barney  burnt  his  flotilla  in  the 
river,  and,  along  with  the  crews  and  some  militia-men,  made  a  bold  stand 
against  Ross  at  Bladensburgh ;  when  his  men  were  defeated  and  himself 
taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  let  go  on  parole  by  his  captors.  No  further 
resistance  being  offered,  the  British  took  possession  of  Washington,  burnt 
the  Capitol,  with  other  public  edifices ;  and,  after  a  very  short  stay,  retired 
to  the  ships  which  brought  them.  Concurrentiy,  part  of  the  invading 
squadron  repaired  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac  river.  The  inhabitant 
here,  to  save  the  place,  yielded  up  as  a  ransom,  their  shipping,  goods,  and 
naval  stores,  with  which  the  British  departed. 

Next  month.  General  Ross  disembarked  his  soldiers  at' North  Point, 
fourteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  and  was  advancing  to  that 
city,  when,  his  forther  progress  being  opposed,  a  fight  took  place,  in  which 
he  was  killed.     Colonel  Brooke  taking  his  place,  the  American  force,  led 

*  Colonel  Qarwood:  WeUin^onU  Detpatehei,  Vol.  J^  p.  10^. 
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"by  Oeneral  Strieker,  was  repulsed.  The  British  soldiers  continued  their 
xnareh,  and  bivouacked  in  front  of  the  works  erected  £br  the  defence  of  the 
city,  while  their  ships  bombarded  Fort  McHenry.  Next  day,  the  British 
officers,  judging  their  means  of  attack  too  small  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
between  them  and  Baltimore  city,  returned  to  their  ships.  Meanwhile, 
other  squadrons  blockaded  New  York,  Boston,  New  London,  &c.,  captured 
numerous  vessels,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on-  American  trade. 

The  Southern  States,  too,  had  their  turn  of  such  devastating  visitations, 
as  well  as  the  Central  and  Eastern.  In  August,  the  British,  with  con- 
flent  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Pensaoola, 
anid  equipped  an  expedition  against  Fort  Bowyer,  which  commands  the 
entry  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile.  The  American  general,  Jackson, 
after  making  bootless  complaints  againat  the  Spanish  governor's  conduct 
cm  the  occasion,  marched  against  Pensacola,  took  the  place  by  assault,  and 
forced  the  British  to  evacuate  Florida.  On  his  return  to  New  Orleans, 
finding  that  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  British,  he  called  up  the 
militia  of  the  state,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  set  about  erecting  defen- 
sive works. 

The  squadron,  which  had  on  board  the  army  of  (Jeneral  Pakenham, 
appointed  to  operate  against  New  Orleans,  entered,  Dec.  10,  Lake  Borgne, 
wherein  was  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  which  were  all  taken  after  a  stout 
resistance.  Pakenham's  corps  being  disembarked,  a  nocturnal  combat  took 
{dace  between  his  vanguard  and  some  Americans,  Dec.  22,  about  nine 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  British  then  advanced  to  a  locality  flve 
miles  higher  up  the  flood,  which  they  had  perforce  to  traverse  before  diey 
oould  reach  their  destination.  Here  the  way  was  barred  by  entrenchments, 
&oed  with  cotton  bales,  which  had  been  formed  to  protect  the  city ;  and 
behind  them  were  posted  6,000  of  the  best  marksmen  in  the  state.  Paken- 
iiam,  who  had  12,000  soldiers  under  him  (all  regulars)  formed  them  into 
attacking  columns,  and  ordered  them  to  advance  to  the  assault.  This  they 
did  with  perfect  regularity,  in  serried  ranks,  the  ground  they  moved  over 
being  very  narrow.  Arrived  within  gun-range  of  the  entrenched  Ameri- 
cans, a  deadly  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  by  which,  in  a  moment,  the  col- 
umn heads  of  the  British  were  crushed.  In  vain  did  the  men  try  to  rally ; 
the  dead  and  dying  lay  in  heaps,  leaving  no  ground  to  re-form  upon.  The 
advancing  mass  behind  gave  way ;  from  this  time  all  was  lost,  and  the 
repulsed  assailants  fell  into  frightful  confusion.  Gen.  Pakenham  was  killed, 
while  trying  to  rally  his  men.  Generals  Gibb  and  Keene  were  wounded, 
the  former  mortally.  The  soldiers  would  not,  latterly,  obey  their  chiefs ; 
and  the  whole  surviving  soldiery  took  to  flight,  leaving  behind  them  piles 
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of  dead.  General  Lambert,  upon  whom  the  chief  oommand  of  the  BritUi 
devolved,  having  gathered  together  the  scattered  parts  of  the  beaten  host, 
the  men  by  d^rees  recovered  j&om  their  panic  The  Britieii  lost  in  this 
affidr  1,700  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  while  of  the  Americans  th^e  woe 
only  six  or  seven  wounded,  and  none  killed.  This  disproportion,  which 
is  in  itself  a  strong  condemnation  of  Pakenham's  conduct,  servos  also  to 
justify  the  backwardness  of  General  Prevost  in  risking  a  persistent  aaaanlt 
on  Plattsburg.* 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  result  of  which  filled  the  American 
heart  with  joy,  and  some  petty  combats  on  sea,  preceded  but  a  short  time 
the  termination  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries.  The  victories 
gained  by  the  men  of  the  States  made  the  British  ministers  less  exacting 
in  their  terms,  and  aUowed  the  American  envoys  to  negociate  with  mcare 
dignity ;  the  peace  party  in  the  country,  too,  now  being  able  to  raise  its 
head,  without  wounding  the  national  self-love. 

That  party  included  almost  all  the  Federalists,  most  of  whom  weie 
New  Englanders;  namely,  inhabitantB  of  those  states  whioh  were  the 
most  revolutionary  before,  and  prompted  others  to  engage  in  the  war  of 
Independence.  These  olden  provinces,  at  all  times  jealous  of  the  junior 
states,  because  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  former  due  regard, 
never  ceased  to  complain  of  the  losses  they  were  enduring  through  the 
war,  into  which  they  had  been  precipitated  by  those  who  had  less  to  lose 
throngh  its  means  than  they.  Their  leading  men  accused  the  fedoal 
government  of  giving  the  eastern  towns  and  property  no  effectual  protec- 
tion, yet  throwing  upon  these  the  heaviest  burdens  of  war.  The  BritiA 
cabinet,  aware  of  this  discontent,  purposely  ravaged  the  eastern  seaboard 

*  The  above  accoont  of  the  (so  called)  "  battle  of  New  Orieans,"  is  inexact 
in  seyeral  particulars.  The  entire  force  landed  at  first  did  not  exceed,  eren  if 
it  reached,  8,000  men.  From  this  number  must  be  deducted  nearly  1,000,  owing 
to  casualties  which  resulted  from  preliminary  encounters.  So  &r  from  being 
<<  ^cras^  en  un  instant,'*  when  confronting  the  cotton-bag  heroea,  the  BritUh 
Stood  the  enemies'  fire  during  76  minutes.  The  reason  why  they  were  thni 
pinned  to  the  spot  so  long,  (as  we  have  been  personally  assured  by  some  of  those 
present)  was  because  the  ladders  proyided  for  bridging  the  ditch  and  scaling 
the  redoubts  were  too  short,— a  shameful  piece  of  neglect, — and  other  metas 
were  waited  for,  but  never  arrired.  Again :  the  Americans  ovmed  to  an  actual 
loss  of  56  killed,  and  186  wounded.  They  asserted,  indeed,  that  the  British  toss 
was  2,600 ,  viz.  700  killed,  1,400  wounded,  and  500  taken.  Bound  numbers  sft 
always  to  be  doubted:  they. are  usually  '< estimations,*  that  is,  mere  guciasM 
But  the  loss  was  deplorably  great,  neverthelees.— See  Fbost's  BUt.  U.  8UUm 
pp.  336-340 ;  London  edition  of  1838.—^. 
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to  increase  It,  trusting  that,  the  more  detriment  the  malcontents  suffered, 
the  sooner  they  would  give  in.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1814, 
del^ates  nominated  hy  the  l^islatures  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Bhode  Island,  and  certain  representatives  from  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  assembled  at  Hartford  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
tiie  country.  The  holding  of  this  species  of  congress  was  denounced  as 
ft  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  the  federal  Ic^slature,  and  likely  to 
compromise  the  national  interests,  at  a  time  of  crisis ;  it  certainly  had  a 
peace-impelling  influence,  which  was  really  wanted  just  then,  for  various 
cogent  reasons. 

In  August,  1814,  British  and  American  envoys  met  at  Ghent,  in  the 
B3ngdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  confer  on  terms  of  pacification.  The 
conferences  lingered  for  several  months;  but  on  the  22nd  and  24th 
December,  two  treaties  were  signed,  the  first  containing  commercial,  the 
second  political  stipulations ;  both  of  which  were  ratified  by  the  Prince 
Kegent  of  Great  Britain,  Dec.  27,  and  by  the  American  government, 
Feb.  17, 1815.  The  peace  of  Ghent  was  based  on  stipulations  providing 
that  whatever  territories,  &c.,  had  been  taken,  by  either  party  during  the 
war,  should  be  restored.  The  subject  of  the  rightful  limits  of  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick,  which  had  been  debated  during  the  n^ociations, 
was  referred  to  a  mixed  commission,  af1«rwards  to  be  constituted  for  its 
final  settlement.  By  one  article,  the  United  States  envoys  agreed  that 
the  American  Oceanic  slave  trade  should  be  abolished,  the  cruisers  of 
the  two  powers  to  conjoin  in  chasing  slavers  as  piratical  vessels.  The 
vexed  questions,  of  neutrals'  immunities  in  war-time,  and  the  "  right  of 
search,"  were  quietly  ignored. 

This  mode  of  evading  a  "  difficulty  "  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  war-party  in  America,  because,  its  members  argued,  having  gained 
nothing  by  the  war,  the  assenting  to  stop  it  without  settling  the  questions 
for  which  it  was  begun,  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  country  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  triumphant  close.  But  the 
Americans  were  wrong  in  not  taking  up  arms  sooner ;  they  began  hostili- 
ties at  a  time  when  Napoleon's  fortunes  were  on  the  decline,  through  his 
invasion  of  Russia ;  and  after  events  enabled  Britain  to  get  one  of  her 
bands  at  least  clear  for  dealing  with  the  Americans.  The  French  emperor 
was  constantly  urging  the  men  of  the  States  to  take  up  arms  against 
Britain ;  for  he  knew  that  they  coveted  the  possession  of  the  territory  to 
the  north  of  that  of  the  confederation,  and  which  pressed  upon  the  several 
States  with  a  kind  of  dead-weight.  The  true  motive  of  the  war  they  did 
00  tardily  commence,  was  the  conquest  of  Canada;  its  pretexts  were, 
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repudiation  of  the  right  of  search,  and  maintenance  of  the  rule  (spumed 
by  the  British)  that  ^'  the  flag  borne  protects  the  merchandise  carried." 
.  These  pretensions  exist  at  this  day.  Britain  was  wrong  in  not  giving 
up  the  points  in  dispute  that  gave  rise  to  them,  for  her  strength  in 
America  declines  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  United  States  increases. 
Two  things  contribute  to  realize  this  weakness:  1.  The  numerical  ine- 
quality of  the  British  North  American  populations ;  2.  The  fundamental 
vice  inherent  in  a  colonial  government,  the  head-quarters  of  which,  as  in 
the  present  case,  are  a  thousand  leagues  apart,  and,  in  a  word,  the  orga- 
nisation, political  and  social,  of  which  is  so  essentially  different  from  that 
of  America.  Sir  A.  Alison  admits,  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent  provided 
for  a  long  truce  rather  than  a  final  pacification.  Thus,  the  question  of 
the  boundaries  of  Maine  long  remained  unsettled;  and  when  the  time 
for  doing  so  arrived,  the  Americans,  profiting  by  the  leaven  of  discontent 
in  the  Canadian  mind,  resulting  from  the  events  of  1837,  obtained  almost 
all  it  asked  for  on  the  occasion.  The  continued  assumption  of  a  right  of 
search  will,  without  doubt,  be  a  cause  of  renewed  difficulties ;  for  its^ 
allowance  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  nation,  one  havii^ 
such  trading  interests  as  those  oIl  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  1612-14,  was  hailed  witii 
joy  in  Upper  Canada,  where  the  hostilities  carried  on  had  been  both 
sanguinary  and  costly.  It  was  not  less  welcon^p  to  those  States  of  the 
American  confederation  most  dependent  on  commerce  for  their  prosperity. 
The  war  had  almost  annihilated  the  fordgn  trade  of  the  republic  while 
it  lasted,  which  had  been  previously  very  great.  Thus  while  its  exports, 
in  the  latter  time  (1812)  were  to  the  value  of  22  million- pounds  sterling, 
its  imports  28  millions  ditto;  the  former,  in  1814,  were  but  £1,400,000 
in  value,  the  latter  less  than  three  millions.  From  two  to  three  thousand 
American  vessels  were  taken  by  the  British  while  the  war  lasted ;  and 
the  former,  in  regard  to  their  war  marine,  could  not  fail  to  be  overmatdied, 
especially  at  the  outset,  by  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British  navy, 
then  equipped  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  ever  known.  As  the  federal 
revenue  receipts  depended  almost  entirely  on  customs-duties,  its  ordinary 
sources  were  all  but  dried  up  at  once ;  and  the  central  government  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  direct  imposts  and  loans :  the  amount  of  the 
latter,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  reached  a  total  of  22^  millioo 
dollars, — an  enormous  sum  for  a  nation  whose  annual  revenue,  in  ordinary 
times,  did  not  exceed  23  millions.  Before  hostilities  end^,  two-thirds  of 
the  American  trading  houses  became  insolvent ;  and  the  malcontent  New- 
England  States  already  adverted  to  were  on  the  eve  of  disoonneotiDg 
themselves  &om  the  Union,  when  peace  for  all  was  proclaimed. 
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The  oommeroe  of  Britain  suffered  greatly,  likewise,  by  the  war  against 
the  States.  Their  people,  just  before  it  broke  out,  took  goods  and 
produce  from  the  British  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  annually :  as  a 
oonsequence,  the  manu&cturing  classes  in  Britain  suffered  seriously  by 
the  suspension  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  misery  among 
the  British  work-people  at  that  time,  great  as  it  was,  would  have  become 
insupportable  but  for  the  general  opening  up  of  European  markets  for 
their  articles,  after  the  disasters  of  Napoleon  terminated  in  his  fall. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  necessities  of  the  Americans,  cut  off  as  they  were, 
for  the  time,  from  regular  supplies  of  goods  from  abroad,  constrained 
them  to  b^in  manufacturing  for  themselves ;  and  the  establishments  then 
founded  to  supply  home  wants,  have,  some  of  them,  maintained  themselves 
till  this  day,  while  many  more  have  been  established  since :  so  that  the 
Americans  are  become,  in  several  regards,  formidable  competitors  as 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  traders,  to  the  British.  Such  was  the  first 
permanent  effect  of  the  war.  A  second  result,  not  less  important,  was 
that  the  Northern  States,  which  wished  for  separation  in  1814,  are 
beoome,  since  then,  the  natural  rivals  of  Britain,  because  it  is  in  New 
England,  mostly,  that  American  manufacturing  industry,  on  a  large 
scale,  is  located ;  its  people,  therefore,  being  concerned  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  home  market  throughout  the  Union,  are  now  the  least  likely 
to  move  for  breaking  up  the  confederation.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
leason  for  its  enemies  to  calculate  on  a  separation  of  the  north-eastern 
from  the  central  or  south-western  States,  through  clashing  commercial 
interests;  as,  every  day,  new  ties  are  forming  to  bind  its  parta  more 
<do8ely  together  than  ever. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Americans  will  attempt  to 
aoqtlire  the  Canadas  without  the  consent  of  their  inhabitants.  In  their 
eyes,  colonial  dependence  is  neither  a  natural  nor  durable  state  for  a 
people ;  and  the  manifest  tendencies  of  metropolitan  governments  them- 
selves give  a  plain  enough  indication  that  they  have  a  similar  feeling  as 
to  the  future.  Such  an  eventuality  [independence  ?]  pre-occupies  the 
attention  of  the  politicians  and  historians  of  Britain ;  but  neither  her 
historians  nor  her  statesmen,  it  seems,  can  rid  themselves  of  their  old- 
world  prejudices,  so  as  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  of  what  ought  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  maintain  the  int^ity  of  the  British  empire.  Under 
whatever  aspect  we  view  this  question,  a  solution  of  it  appears  difficult; 
for  the  mother  country  cannot  allow  to  colonists  the  like  controlling 
influence  over  its  own  immediate  government,  that  the  people  of  the 
^I^hiee  Kingdoms  demand  and  exert;  nor  can  she  invite  the  people  of 
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her  remote  dependencies  to  send  representatives  to  the  imperial  parhameDt 
in  proportion  to  the  population  they  contain :  for  there  may  (and  probably 
will)  come  a  time,  when  the  collective  population  of  the  Canadas,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  will  exceed  that  of  insular  Britain ;  and 
thus,  metropolitan  supremacy  passing  out  of  her  hands,  the  ITnited 
Kingdom  will  become  a  dependency  of  a  greater  Britain,  and  derive 
thence  its  final  destinies.  This  necessary  consequence  shows  the  force  of 
the  obstacles  which  colonial  rule  has  to  encounter  as  it  becomes  decrepit, 
and  population  arise  under  its  sway.  Separation  of  the  parties  at  last 
appears  to  be  inevitable,  however  adverse  one  or  other,  or  both,  at  first, 
may  be  to  its  taking  place.  All  that  polity  can  do  in  the  case,  b  to 
postpone  the  consummation  as  long  as  possible,  and  make*  the  disjunction 
with  the  least  detriment  to  both  when  the  time  for  it  arrives.  But  fore- 
sight, almost  always,  is  wanting  to  the  protecting  party,  when  the 
protected  become  strong  enough,  as  well  as  inclined,  to  go  their  own  ways. 
Meanwhile,  as  fear  restrains  the  compression  of  the  governing,  so  does 
hesitation  signalise  the  resistance  of  a  majority  of  the  governed ;  while  a 
younger  or  more  ardent  minority  among  the  latter,  is  ever  chafing  at  the 
constraint  its  bent  is  put  under. 

Nations  owning  colonies  are  often  blind  to  the  real  causes  of  their 
revolts.  For  Britain  to  assure  for  herself  the  continued  possession  of  her 
North  American  colonies,  says  Alison,  she  ought,  above  all  things,  to  win 
the  attachment  of  their  inhabitants,  and  make  sure  of  their  support. 
"Although  we  must  deplore  the  effects  of  the  culpable  acts  and  criminal 
ambition  of  those  revolutionists  of  Canada,  who  alienated  firom  us 
the  affections  of  a  simple  and  industrious  people,  formerly  so  loyal  and 
so  devoted,  the  evil  is  not  irremediable :  if  it  be  dealt  with  in  a  right 
spirit,  there  may  grow  out  of  temporary  evil,  abiding  good.  Those  events, 
attracting  attention  among  ourselves,  have  become  means  for  disclosing  to 
public  view  many  abuses,  which,  but  for  them,  would  have  remained  in 
the  shade ;  thus  have  they  shown  us  the  necessity  there  was  for  reform- 
ing them."  But  abuse  of  power  is  the  canker-worm  at  the  root  of  oZ? 
colonial  government.  Those  who,  in  the  mother  country,  seem  to  be  most 
ardent  for  reform  at  home,  are  the  very  men  who  are  the  least  reserved 
opponents  of  colonial  reforms.  The  insurrections  which  took  place  in  the 
two  Canadas  in  1837,  were  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  bad 
administration  of  those  provinces ;  and  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  deposita- 
ries of  power,  who  ever  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
the  people's  representatives,  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Prejudice  is 
60  difficult  to,  remove,  that  the  historian  cited  above,  while  proposing  his 
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remedy  for  the  evils  of  those  times,  virtually  justifies  the  movers  in  the 
Upper  Canadian  revolts  he  denounces ;  but  he  merely  meant  to  do  so  out 
of  respect  to  malcontents  of  British  birth  or  descent :  whereas,  in  r^ard 
to  the  Lower  Canadian  outbreak,  he  takes  the  freedom  to  stigmatize  its 
leaders  and  promoters  as  rebels  outright,  ^he  discrimination  he  makes, 
in  Uie  case,  is  simply  this :  the  Upper  Canadians  were  misled  into  resis- 
tance by  instigators  of  too  active  tempers  anH  over  energetic  minds,  (signs 
these  of  a  superiority  of  race  1)  while  the  unreasonably  rebellious  condt^ict 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Lower  Canadians  he  ascribes  to  selfish  ambition  in 
their  leaders,  and  ignorance  in  themselves :  in  brief,  what  is  denounced  as 
a  crime  in  a  Ghdlo-Canadian  shaU  pass  for  public  virtue  in  a  Brito-Cana- 
dian. 

The  campaign  of  1814  having  terminated.  Sir  George  Prevost  repaired 
to  Quebec,  and  summoned  the  chambers  to  meet  in  January  ensuing. 
M.  Panet  having  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  legislative  council, 
M.  Papineauj  junior, — ttien  scarcely  26  years  of  age, — was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  assembly  in  his  place.  Of  a  more  ardent  temperament  than  his 
&ther,  thitherto  the  most  distinguished  of  our  parliamentary  champions, 
the  son  was  destined  to  carry  out  opposition  principles  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  parent  had  done. 

After  making  emendations  of  the  militia  law,  and  augmenting  imposts 
previously  laid  on  divers  commodities  as  war- taxes,  to  endure  so  long  as 
war-needs  required,  the  assembly  reverted  to  a  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  were  desirable  for  the  Canadian  l^islature  to  have  a 
resident  agent  in  London.  The  proposal  was  carried  in  the  afi&rmative, 
but  the  council  rejected  it.  The  home  government,  on  its  part,  ever 
opposed  to  a  del^ation  of  this  kind,  declared  that  the  governor  was  the 
sole  medium  through  which  communications  could  pass,  constitutionally, 
between  the  chambers  and  the  British  executive  or  l^islature. 

What  more  immediately  induced  the  assembly  to  revive  the  consideration 
of  this  matter,  was  a  rumor  then  current,  that  the  ministry  had  it  in 
oontemplation  to  conjoin  all  the  British  North  American  provinces 
under  one  colonial  administration,  as  had  been  proposed  by  Judge  Sewell. 
— The  assembly  now  announced  that  it  persisted  in  following  up  the 
ftocusations  it  had  abready  made  against  that  functionary,  and  others  it 
had  preferred  before,  against  Judge  Monk.  Mr.  James  Stuart  was 
nominated,  at  the  same  time,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  sustain  the 
charges  against  both,  before  the  English  tribunals.  The  assembly  was 
still  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  this  business,  when  official  intell^ence 
that  peace  between  Britain  and  the  States  had  been  concluded,  was 
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oommiinioated  to  the  ohamben.  The  aasemUy  forthwith  paased  a  rescte- 
tion  declaratory  of  its  sentimenifl,  that  Sir  George  Prerost  had  ever  disiiii- 
goiflhed  himself  by  his  energy,  skill,  and  sagacity,  even  under  the  mart 
trying  circumstances ;  adding,  as  a  solid  token  of  the  good-will  of  the  honaa 
towards  him,  a  present  of  £5,000  sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  a  table-serrice 
of  plate:  a  vote  which  was  disallowed,  next  year,  by  the  council,  when  it 
took  the  shape  of  a  law;  although  the  Prince  Regent,  intermediately, 
approved  of  the  civil  administration  and  military  conduct  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's representative. 

When  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  presid^it  of  assembly  in 
presenting  the  bills  of  supply,  thus  addressed  the  governor : — 

'^  The  events  of  the  late  war  have  drawn  closer  the  bonds  which  ooniiieot 
Great  Britain  and  the  Canadas.  Theseprovinces  have  been  preserved  to  her 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty.  At  the  epoch  of  the  dedua- 
tion  of  war,  this  country  was  destitute  both  of  troops  and  money,  and 
your  excellency  was  at  the  head  of  a  people  in  whom  it  was  pretended 
that  half  a  century  of  repose  had  extinguished  all  military  spirit. 

'^  Superior  to  prejudices  which  had  but  too  generally  prevailed,  your 
excellency  has  derived  from  the  devotion  of  that  brave  and  loyal,  yet 
unjustly  calumniated  people,  resources  sufficient  for  disconcerting  the 
plans  of  conquest  devised  by  a  foe  at  once  numerous  and  elate  with 
confidence.  Reinforcements  were  subsequently  received  \  and  the  blood 
of  the  sons  of  Canada  has  flowed  mingled  with  that  of  the  brave  soldien 
sent  for  its  defence.  Multiplied  proofs  of  the  efficacious  and  powerfol 
protection  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  the  inviolable  loyalty  of  the  pe(^ 
of  this  province,  strengthen  their  claims  to  the  preservation  and  ^ 
exercise  of  all  the  benefits  which  are  secured  to  them  by  their  ezistiog 
constitution  and  laws." 

Sir  George  listened  to  these  encouraging  words  (and  they  were  needed, 
as  well  as  deserved)  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  He  informed  the 
chambers  that  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  England,  his  presence  beuig 
wanted  there,  as  he  had  to  reply  to  certain  accusations  against  hioi, 
proffered  by  Commodore  Yeo,  for  his  conduct  of  the  expedition  against 
Plattsburgh.  Before  he  departed,  the  inhabitants  of  Quebeo  and 
Montreal  presented  to  him  very  genial  addresses  of  valediction.  The 
French-Canadians  took  him  all  the  closer  to  their  affeotbns,  as  they  knew 
that  the  kind  of  disgrace  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  more  due  to  the 
unvarying  kindness  which  he  had  manifested  for  them,  than  to  bii 
imputed  demerits  as  a  warrior  or  an  administrator. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  the  Plattsburg  expedition  furnished  ooa. 
venient  pretexts  to  his  personal  enemies  to  evince  their  active  antifatbj 
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to  him  without  disguise.  Thus,  a  brother  of  Judge  Sewell  took  ocoa- 
Bon  to  insult  him  in  libellous  print ;  while  Sir  J.  Teo  accused  him  of 
liaying  cut  out  a  triumph  for  the  Americans.  These  and  others  of  his 
enemies  coUeagued  and  threw  upon  him,  likewise,  the  discredit  of  the 
failure  at  Sackett's  Harbor — the  aim  of  the  accusers  being  to  get  him 
superseded  as  governor  of  Canada.  The  authorities  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  London,  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  four  charges  intended  to 
be  brought  against  him ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be 
allowed  the  intermediate  space,  from  the  day  of  date  till  January  12, 
1816,  to  prepare  his  defence.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  meet  his 
enemies  face  to  face ;  for  the  winter  having  set  in  with  rigor,  his  consti- 
totion,  never  strong,  was  seriously  affected  by  the  fatigues  and  exposure 
attendant  on  his  overland  passage  from  Quebec,  through  a  snow-obstructed 
wilderness,  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  where  he  embarked  for  Britain.  He  died 
Jan.  5,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London.  The  court-martial  appointed 
to  judge  him  never  met,  such  being  the  rule  in  these  cases.  At  the 
instance  of  Lady  Prevost,  and  of  Colonel  Prevost,  brother  of  her 
deceased  husband,  the  wai;-office  publicly  acknowledged  the  distinguished 
services  which  the  victim  (of  malice  and  envy)  had  rendered  to  his 
country ;  and,  as  a  kind  of  token  of  governmental  contrition,  the  R^nt 
accorded  an  honorable  addition  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  fiunilj. 

As  for  the  military  reputation  of  the  dead  warrior,  it  was  cleared  of 
the  stain  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it,  through  the  miscarriage  of  Sack- 
ett's Harbor  and  Platteburg,  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge;  viz.,  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  his  own  profession.  In  especial,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  thus  addressed  the  secretary-at-war  on  the  subject : 
^  I  approve  highly,  indeed  I  go  further,  for  I  admire  all  that  has  been 
done  by  the  military  in  America,  so  far  as  I  understand  it  generally. — 
Whether  Sir  George  Prevost  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  decision  at  Lake 
Ghamplain,  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  though  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  he 
must  equally  have  returned  to  Kingston,"  (Montreal,)  ''  after  the  fleet 
was  beaten.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  right :  I  have  told  ministers 
repeatedly,  that  a  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
success  in  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  even  if  our  object  should  be 
wholly  defensive."* 

Several  of  the  naval  officers,  however,  who  misconducted  themselves  at 
.  Flattsburg,  were  tried  by  courts-martial  and  punished. 

•  Gdbwooiv  ziVf  244:  Wellington  to  Sir  O.  Murray^  Dec.  22,  1814. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

QUESTION  OP  PAKTJAMKNTABY  SUPPLIES.— 1816-1828. 

Bisciuaioiu  between  the  Assembly  and  LegisIatiTe  Conncfl  renewed  after  the  war  condndefl. 
Proposed  Union  of  the  British  Colonies. — Gen.  Dmmmond<— Abuses  in  the  Land  and 
Postal  Departments.— Rejection  of  the  aoousations  aipdnst  Judges  Sewell  and  Monk.— Dto* 
solution  of  the  Parliament.— Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke  appointed  goremor.- He  trane- 
mitB  to  London  a  memorial  on  the  spirit  of  parties  in  Canada.— Instructions  he  reeefresi, 
—The  catholic  clergy:  M.  Plessis.— Judge  Sewell.— Messrs.  Uniacke  and  Marshall.— Stats 
of  the  colonial  finances;  disorder  therein.- Instructions  of  Lord  Bathurat.— Right  of 
TOting  the  supplies.— Judge  Foucher  put  under  accusation.— The  Duke  of  Richmond 
replaces  Sherbrooke.— Resumption  of  the  Hoandal  question.— Civil  list  augmented,  and  a 
deinand  made  that  it  should  be  fixed  fbr  the  whole  reign  of  the  king :  the  demand  reftised. 
Judge  Bedard  accused.— Sudden  death  of  the  Du^e  of  Richmond.— Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment.—Lord  Dalhonaie  appointed  goremor.- M.  ^lessis,  being  in  London,  has  interriewB 
with  Earl  Bathurst- Continuation  of  debates  0n  the  colonial  finances.— M.  Papinean 
becomes  an  executive  councillor.— The  assembly  refhses  supplies.— Dissentiments  in  the 
executive  council.— Customs  revenues  divided  between  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

The  wax  which  was  now  terminated,  had,  ^hile  it  lasted,  a  calming 
effect  upon  the  habitual  discord  between  the  execuHve-ftndhthe  repr^ 
tentative  chamber.  Peace  having  come  again^  and  Prevost  being  gone, 
the  old  dissensions  began  to  re-appear. 

General  Drummond  entered  office,  as  a  substitute  ^>ro  tern,  for  a  r^a- 
larly  appointed  governor.  His  first  care  was  to  fulfil  the  promises  thai 
had  been  made,  of  rewarding  soldiers  and  militiamen  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  late  war.  He  wished  to  remunerate  them  with 
land  grants;  and  in  order  to  find  means  to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  officials  of  a  department  which  would  not  bear  looking 
into,  so  great  were  the  abuses  that  ever  reigned  within  it.  The  instmo- 
tions  sent  from  Britain,  founded  on  the  representations  of  Qenend 
Prescott,  late  in  the  previous  century,  far  fix)m  putting  a  stop  to  dilapid- 
ations, seemed  to  have  increased  rather  than  lessened  the  evil,  despite  the 
outcries  rsdsed  on  all  sides  against  them.  The  distribution  of  public 
lands  among  government  favorites  never  ceased  till  little  more  was  left  to 
give  away.  Drummond  ^  informed  the  British  ministry,  that  there  wis 
no  longer  any  disposable  land,  on  the  banks  or  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
St.  Francis,  for  settling  disbanded  soldiers  or  immigrants  upon.     Favor- 

*  In  a  despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  June  16, 1815. 
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itism  had  appropriated  to  itself  the  entire  r^on.  Between  the  years 
1793  and  1811,  more  than  3  million  acres  of  this  territory  had  heen 
shared  among  a  couple  of  hundreds  of  lucky  grantees.  Some  had  secured 
their  60,000,  others  their  80,000  acres ;  and  Gbvemor  Milnes,  for  his 
portion,  appropriated  70,000  acres.  None  of  the  monopolists  of  all  this 
soil  had  the  slightest  intention  of  turning  it  to  account  hy  proper  culti- 
yation.  As  it  cost  them  nothing,  or  something  the  nearest  to  nothing,  the 
acquirers  concluded  to  let  it  lie  as  it  had  lain  for  countless  ages,  till 
ininor  acquisitionists  should  clear  their  small  soils  (or  spoils),  open  up 
zoads,  &e.,  and  then  the  huge  expanses  of  corruptly  appropriated  wilder- 
ness would,  of  course,  become  '^  worth  money "  to  parties  unseen  till 
then,  who  would  boldly  come  forward  and  peremptorily  claim  "  their 
own."  A  semblance  of  national  polity  was  put  forward,  to  screen  such 
manifest  abuses  :  disposable  frontiers,  through  this  system  of  granting, 
enabled  proprietors  of  the  true  British  stamp  to  re-grant,  in  favor  of 
faithful  subjects,  parcels  of  land  contiguous  to  each  other ;  thereby  lining 
the  frontier,  as  it  were,  in  one  direction  at  least,  with  living  loyalty :  and 
the  small  but  numerous  landholders,  putting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  would 
keep  out  most  effectually  any  French-Canadians  fix)m  getting  a  foot-hold, 
and  fraternising — one  of  those  days — ^with  the  Bostonians.  Reprehending 
such  palliation  of  wrong-doing,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  exclaimed,  from  his 
place  in  the  assembly :  "  What  mad  policy  is  this  I  you  fear  the  contact 
of  two  races,  alien  in  speech,  unsympathetic  in  all  things ;  and  you  pro- 
pose to  erect  a  barrier  against  what  you  most  apprehend,  built  of  homo- 
geneous materials, — I  mean,  a  community  composed  of  people  of  one 
origin,  all  speaking  the  same  language;  setting  up  a  frontier-line  of 
settlements  inhabited  by  colonists  of  the  same  blood,  habitudes,  and 
religion,  as  those  of  the  enemy  ? " 

Drummond  turned  his  special  attention,  likewise,  to  another  public 
establishment,  {he  postal  department.  So  many  abuses  did  he  find  in  it, 
that  he  demanded  the  dismissal  of  its  director,  Mr.  Heriot.  These 
official  probings  of  administrative  corruptness,  engaged  his  attention  till 
'the  opening  of  the  parliament  in  1816.  Nothing  very  ^["emarkable  had 
occurred  in  the  assembly  until  Mr.  Loring,  the  governor's  secretary, 
informed  the  house  that  the  charges  brought  against  Judges  Sewell  and 
Monk  were  repelled ;  and  a  judgment  had  been  pronounced^  that,  in  the 
judicial  bench  of  the  colony  collectively^  was  vested  the  right  of  making 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  several  tribunals.  The  governor  added,  as  a 
pendant  to  these  notifications,  that  '^  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  is  pained  in  being  apprised  that  the  assembly  has  thought  fit  to 
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oeDsure  two  men  who  Hkve  exercised  long  and  wdl  the  highest  jndidfll 
ftinotions ;  that  such  eondnct  was  all  the  more  to  be  r^retted,  as  ift 
tended  to  depreciate,  in  the  estimation  of  the  light-minded  and  ignorant, 
the  merits  and  services  of  two  jndges  so  admirable  in  every  respect ;  thus 
attempting,  although  vainly,  to  diminish  their  ftiture  nsefolness." 

This  pretendedly  royal  reptwf  became  qnite  a  trimnj^  for  the  aconsed, 
and  their  partisans.  It  served,  also,  to  open  the  eyes  <rf  those  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  blinded  so  long  as  the  war  endured,  by  Uib 
cajoleries  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  bani^ed  from  many  minds  all  the 
hopes  that  his  administration  had  given  birth  to.  A  call  of  the  house 
was  voted,  and  the  assembly  was  in  act  of  discussion  of  a  motion  made 
to  address  the  Begent  upon  the  subject  of  his  late  communication,  when 
the  house  was  dissolved  by  the  governor,  in  virtue  of  an  order  for  that 
purpose  sent  from  London ;  \Drummond,  in  his  doong  address,  not  f<ay 
getting  to  load  the  members  with  reproaches.*  The  colonial  offiee, 
which  thus  thought  to  put  down  opposition  to  its  behests  by  having 
recourse  to  an  extreme  measure,  incurred  a  heavy  fixture  responsibility ; 
or  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  constraint  thus  put  upon  this  assembly 
working  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  its  disadvantage,  amongst 
whom  the  interposition  of  the  metropolitan  power  was  more  likely  to  re- 
excite  the  irritation  so  rife  under  the  Craig  administration. 

t  [The  old  enemies  of  the  Canadians  resumed,  by  d^rees,  tiidar 

*  The  provincial  parliament  first  met,  this  session,  Jan.  26,  1816,  and  was, 
Feb.  26  ensiling,  dissolved,  "  before  any  of  the  resentful  or  obstructive  measniet 
which  had  been  resolved,  were  brought  to  maturity."  Ghbistob. — That  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  real  character  of  the  "  dUcours  rernpUs  de 
reprocheSf^*  pronounced  on  the  occasion,  we  reproduce  it  here  in  ftill : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  Gkntlemen  of  the  House  of 
Assembly, — Having  indulged  the  hope,  when  I  met  you  in  the  provincial  par- 
liament, that  your  unanimous  exertions  would  have  been  diligently  applied  to 
those  objects  of  public  advantage  which  I  recommended  to  your  particular 
attention,  it  has  been  with  extreme  concern  that  I  have  found  those,  my  reason- 
able expectations,  disappointed. 

'^  The  House  of  As^sembly  has  again  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the  subject| 
on  which  the  decision  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  lias  already  been  eommunioated  to  thcM; 
and,  while  I  deeply  regret  that  the  assembly  should  have  allowed  any  consider- 
ation to  overbear  the  respect  which  his  Royal  Highnesses  decision  claimed,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  announce  to  you  my  determination  to  prorogue  the  present 
parliament,  and  to  resort  to  the  sense  of  the  people  by  an  immediate  dissolution. 

t  The  two  paragraphs  inclosed  between  braeket$  [  ]y  are  to  be  ibamd  only  fa 
the  third  French  edition  of  this  work.-»B. 
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mmted  empire ;  (one)  Ryland  came  ix)  Canada  in  1812,  with  the  title  of 
A  member  of  the  legislatiye  coanciL  Daring  the  two  years  he  passed  in 
London,  he  let  slip  no  occasion  presented  of  exciting  the  hatred  of  Britain 
against  the  catholic  and  French-descended  people  of  Canada.*  As  his 
aentiments  fonnd  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  ministers,  their  minds 
being  filled  with  like  prejudices  to  Byland's,  they  could  not  dismiss  the 
Mkunniator ;  and  although  Prevost  had  not  made  him  his  private  secre- 
tary, the  emoluments  of  the  place  were  still  paid  to  him.  The  refusal  o^ 
Prevost  to  make  use  of  him  had,  notwithstanding,  given  mortal  offence  to 
ibis  ag^it  of  Craig.  He  complained  of  it  to  Lord  Liverpool ;  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  poverty  constrained  him  to  accept  still  tiie 
aakiy  of  an  office  he  had  filled,  for  twenty  years,  under  successive  gover- 
nors, banning  with  Lord  Dorchester.  In  the  following  year,  he  wrote 
to  Earl  Spencer^  that  Prevost's  ideas  on  the  polity  best  suited  for  Canada 
were  quite  opposed  to  his  own;  and  he  deplored  the  renunciation  of  the 
BjBbem  adopted  by  Milnes  and  Craig.  Till  the  year  1813,  the  govern- 
ment recognized  the  catholic  prelate  only  as  "  superintendent  of  the 
Bomish  Church."  In  1813,  amid  the  war  against  the  United  States, 
Earl  Bathurst,  colonial  minister,  restored  his  proper  designation,  as 
^catholic  bishop  of  Quebec."  Byland  protested  against  this  titular 
ohange,  but  without  effect. 

The  discredit  of  the  latter  lasted  only  during  the  war-time.  When 
peace  was  fidrly  in  operation,  the  olden  hostile  spirit  against  all  that  was 
ottholic  and  French  in  nature  revived  once  more ;  and  to  the  ex-secretary 
xenudned  the  distinction  alone,  of  being  the  most  inveterate  of  the  nume- 
rous enemies  who  raised  their  heads  against  our  race  at  that  time.  It 
was  precisely  the  influence  of  the  party  animated  with  his  spirit  which 
led  Drummond,  and  the  colonial  minister,  to  dissolve  the  provincial 
legislature,  in  1816.] 

When  the  new  elections  took  place,  nearly  all  the  identical  membera 
imit  adrift  were  returned  as  assembly-men.  During  the  parliamentary 
recess,  Drummond  was  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Coape 
Bherbrooke,  ex-governor  of  Nova  Scotia.f  A  more  skilful  and  prudent 
administrator  than  Drummond,  Sir  John  began  his  official  career  among 
«s,  by  an  act  of  beneficence  whidi  gained  for  him  the  good  will  of  the  ■ 

•  See  Ryland^B  correspondence  in  vol.  vi,  pp.  123-294,  of  the  "  History  of 
Lower  Oanada,'*  by  Mr.  Christie. 

t  Lieatenant-General  Sir  Gordon  Drommond  left  for  England,  May  21, 1816, 
and  Major-C^eaeral  Wilson  officiated  as  governor  ^o  tern,  till  Sherbrooke  arrived, . 
July  21  ensoing.— s0. 
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public.  Severe  fVosts,  which  took  place  earlier  this  year  than  UBoal, 
mined  the  crops  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  district  of  Quebec ;  and  the 
people  of  several  of  its  parishes  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  totd 
want.  The  governor  hastened  to  send  them  means  of  subsistenoe; 
drawing  some  supplies  from  the  king's  stores,  and  purchasing  more  at  his 
own  risk  of  repayment  This  seemed  to  indicate  that  Sir  John  had 
sympathy  foit  our  compatriots,  and  augured  favorably  for  his  foture  acts. 
-.  He  took  into  consideration  the  difficulty  which  led  to  the  late 
dissolution ;  and,  penning  a  memorial  on  the  nature  of  public  ojnnkm 
in  the  colony^  he  transmitted  it  to  the  home  government,  and  ai^ed  thai 
instructions  tbr  his  guidance  on  this  and  other  subjects  debated  in  asseooi- 
bly,  should  be  returned  to  him.  He  informed  ministers,  that  the  disso- 
lution which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  a  means  for  returning  an  assembly 
of  a  more  favorable  complexion  than  the  last^  had,  on  the  contrary, 
increased  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  obviate,  by  exciting  an  intense 
irritation  among  both  the  unseated  members  and  their  constituencifiB; 
that  nearly  all  the  former  had  been  re-elected ;  finally,  that  wherever 
changes  had  been  made,  the  persons  returned  were  lees  moderate  as 
oppositionists  than  those  they  replaced. 

The  colonial-office  was  prepared  to  brave  tiie  resentment  of  the  Cana- 
dians at  all  risks ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  eventualities,  instaruotions 
were  given  to  the  governor  to  be  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the  chambesB. 
Barl  Bathurst  replied  to  Sherbrooke,  that  he  approved  of  the  dissolutioo 
of  the  former  parliament ;  and  that  if  the  new  one  manifested  the  same 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  royal  authority  as  the  last,  he  was  empowered 
to  dissolve  it  likewise.  Nevertheless,  he  was  counselled  to  avoid  this 
extremity,  if  gentle  means  could  be  found  for  successfully  resisting  its 
oppositions.  ^'  Till  now,"  added  the  colonial  minister,  "  the  govemmeni 
has  found,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  a  constant  resource  in  the  firmness 
and  good  dispositions  of  the  l^islative  council ;  and  we  need  not  doubt 
that  it  will  still  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  rash  and  violent  acts  oi  the 
representatives.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  for  every  reason,  that  yon 
should  make  use  of  it  to  undo  those  measures  you  have  objections  to, 
instead  of  bringing  your  authority  or  ours  into  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  the  assembly;  or  to  give  its  members  a  pretext  for  refuong  to  the  oiown 
the  needful  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  colony." 

The  governor  transmitted  a  memorial  to  the  minister,  in  which  he 
enlarged  on  the  embarrassment  he  felt  in  carrying  out  the  instructions 
sent  to  him,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind.  It  was 
impossible,  he  said,  to  give  his  Lordship  a  proper  idea  of  the  extreme 
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Qnpopnlarity  of  Jndge  Sewell :  all  olasseB  of  society,  even  the  catholio 
cdeargy,  were  hostile  to  him ;  his  name  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people 
even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  oountry.  Sir  John  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  if  the  ministers  had  heard  both  sides  of  the  question 
regarding  that  ^netionary,  whatever  had  been  their  own  opinion  on  the 
sobject,  they  wonld  have  thought  it  expedient,  if  only  out  of  r^ard  for 
public  peace,  to  deprive  the  party  most  hostile  to  him  of  all  further  cause 
£o3t  complaint  in  regard  to  him ;  and  he  dared  aver,  that  such  was  the 
motive  that  dictated  the  resolutions  which  were  the  cause  of  the  late 
diasolution. 

After  recommending  that  Judge  Sewell  should  be  pensioned  off^  he 
added  that  he  would  still  tender  him  that  support  prescribed  by  the 
instructions;  that  he  would  strive  also  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
oadbholio  bishdp;  but  that  he  should  deceive  the  ministry  were  he  to 
hcdd  out  hopes  of  any  change  taking  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
olei^,  or  of  the  people,  on  the  point  in  question.  He  expressed  his 
fears,  at  the  same  time,  that  coercion  would  only  embitter  the  prevailing 
didikes.  Moderate-minded  and  well-informed  men  assured  him,  he  said, 
that  they  expected  to  see  a  revolution  in  the  country  rather  than  a 
<Aange  in  the  present  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants. 

After  reviewing  the  disquieting  state  of  things  in  the  colony,  Sher- 
biooke  pointed  out  what  remedies  he  thought  needM  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  assembly  were  allowed 
to  have  an  accredited  agent  in  London,  which  a  majority  of  the  members 
had  long  wished  for,  and  as  almost  all  other  chief  colonies  were  or  had 
been  permitted  to  send  thither,  it  would  be  a  great  means  for  restoring 
concord.  The  assembly  attributed  the  rejection  by  the  legislative  council, 
of  its  bill  for  effecting  this  object,  to  the  influence  of  Judge  Sewell ;  who 
in  doing  so,  it  was  alleged,  had  solely  in  view  the  prevention  of  accusa- 
tions against  himself,  by  an  agent  of  the  assembly  at  the  metropolis. 
The  governor  recommended,  also,  that  Mr.  Stuart  should  be  detached 
firom  the  opposition  party,  of  which  he  was  a  leader ;  for,  in  that  capacily, 
he  became  the  author  of  the  obnoxions  resolutions  passed  the  year  before. 
As  it  was  rumored  that  he  might  be  gained  by  being  appointed  attorney- 
general,  this  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  Sherbrooke  thought ;  most  men 
of  law  being  purchasable  in  such  cases.  He  also  suggested,  that  M. 
Papineau  ought  to  be  appointed  an  executive  councillor,  seeing  that  the 
country  party  had  no  exponent  of  its  views  at  the  council  board.  The 
greatest  evil,  the  ever-open  source  of  dissensions,  was  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  government,  or  rather  in  the  executive  council,  the  members  of 
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nidoh  were  regarded  as  mere  agents  of  the  govemor  liimsdf ;  coDBeqaoi** 
Ij  all  that  it  did  was  viewed  with  a  jealousy  which  was  detrimental  to 
the  state :  so  Sir  John  thought,  that  if  M.  Papinean,  then  preaideBt  of 
die  ass^nbl J,  were  made  one  df  the  oonncil,  popular  distrust  of  that  bod^ 
would  abate  or  oease. 

Sudi  suggestions  as  those  partially  unveil  for  us  hidden  administaratm 
p(dity,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  usual  wheels  set  in  motion  to  weak  a 
governmental  machine.  Sherbrooke  proposed  to  the  minister  to  puit^an^ 
byfavororoffices,  the  keys  (c7tf/<)*ofthedergy  and  people.  Stuart,  the  boU 
oppositionist,  was  strangely  over-appreciated ;  for  the  attomey-generalsh^ 
was  surely  a  chaige  too  heavy  for  one  of  his  raiall  l^al  calibre.  The  ofllee 
was  already,  Sherbrooke  asserted,  poorly  filled ;  for  Qeneral  Drommond 
had  already  assured  Earl  Baihurst  that  Mr.  Uniacke  was  an  inc<unpetflBi 
man ;  to  which  intimation  his  Lordship  replied  that  temporary  asdstanoa 
diould  be  granted  in  the  case,  in  view  of  his  being  ultimately  superseded 
bj  a  proper  l^inctionary,  to  be  selected  from  the  English  bar. 

The  real  unsnitableness  oi  the  attorney-general  for  his  work  was  not  hit 
incapacity  as  a  lawyer,  but  his  honesty  and  independ«M>e  as  a  man.  In 
1805,  Seweli,  then  attom^-general  himself,  wished,  as  was  well  known, 
to  abolish  the  catholic  parishes,  and  substitute  for  them  parochial  oinNai* 
9orq)tions,  on  the  protestant  model.  Pretending  that  anti-cathdic  statutes 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII  and  Eliiabeth  were  law  stall  for  dl 
British  subjects,  he  urged  that  there  was  not,  could  not  be,  any  caHioUa 
bishop  in  Canada.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Uniacke,  and  Mr.  Yanfolson,  king^ 
ftdvocate,  controverted  that  dogma  of  SewelL  This  contradiction  the  lattir 
nevOT  could  digest ;  and  his  partisans  never  ceased  to  tilt  at  Mr.  UniadoB 
from  that  time  forward.  Sherbrooke,  biassed  as  he  had  been  against  his 
chief  law  officer,  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  supersede  him ;  pradentfy 
ecmoluding,  that  sudi  an  arbitrary  act  would  only  add  to  his  own'^nbav- 
SBSsmenta. 

In  pursuance  <tf  ministerial  instructions,  the  governor  used  all  his  eSsrlB 
to  gain  over  the  catholic  bishop.  In  1814-15,  the  Prince  B^ent  aeni 
Elders  to  seat  him  at  the  executive  coun<Hl-board;  but,  as  a  preliminary  to 
instalment,  certain  conditions  being  demanded  which  were  ju<%ed  to  be 
incompatible  with  his  functions  as  chkf  of  the  church  of  Canada,  his 
call  to  council  fell  into  abeyance.  As  »  rumcNr  eptetid  about,  that  Bad 
Bathurst  intended  to  irithdraw  the  tcderation  which  cathoUoism  then 
enjoyed,  his  Lordship  charged  Sherbrooke  to  declare  formally,  that  ao 

*  Siciaadg.',  but  pe^aps  a misprinti meaning cy^^j—B. 
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^bange  in  Hhe  tenor  of  the  Boyal  Instmotions  of  1775  had  ever  been  o^ 
would  be  made  or  attempted.  The  governor  was  also  enjoined  to  request 
ihe  present  prelate  to  remove  the  false  impressions  which  ignorance  or  mis- 
fepresentation  had  made  on  the  colonial  mind  in  that  regard.  M.  Plessis 
himself,  the  Earl  added,  seemed  to  have  Men  into  a  vital  error ;  for, 
**  making  a  right  interpretation  of  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1763, 
the  Canadians  were  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  only 
in  aooordance  with  the  British  laws,  and  not  according  to  those  they  lived 
mider  while  French  domination  subsisted."  Now,  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  forbade  or  ignored  the  existence  of  a  catholic  hierarchy  in  any 
fiyrm  whatever,  it  surely  was  a  very  long  stretch  of  &vorable  interpretation 
of  such  laws,  for  the  king's  representative  to  recognize  the  episcopal  funo- 
tions  of  the  present  bishop :  still,  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  M.  Plessis,  it  was 
admitted,  had  fairly  merited  that  his  request  should  be  complied  with,  to 
take  his  place  at  the  council'-board  as  the  recognised  exponent  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  his  co-religionaries.  A  condition  was  superadded,  however, 
Hiat  the  conceded  right  of  a  catholic  bishop  sitting  ex  officio  as  a  coundt 
hnr,  should  not  extend  absolutely  to  his  successors,  who  could  only,  in  each 
future  case,  take  a  seat  there  in  right  of  personal  fitness  or  approved 
merits. 

Tho  governor  also  recommended  the  minister  to  obtain  royal  sanction 
fbr  the  bishop  of  Quebec  to  nominate  episcopal  l^tes  (yicaires)  for  Upper 
Oanada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Idand ;  therefore  this  faculty 
Was  accorded  in  1817,  in  spite  of  all  the  protests  of  Ju^  Sewell  against 
its  allowanoe. 

As  soon  as  the  British  party  learned  that  Messrs.  Plessis  and  Papineati 
were  certainly  called  to  the  council-board,  a  thousand  objections  were  made 
to  their  admission ;  but  all  such  opposition  was  usdess,  as  the  ministerial 
polity  at  that  time  dictated  the  measure.  The  nomination  of  M.  Plessis 
as  a  councillor  was  confirmed  in  1818. 

In  a  general  way,  Sherbrooke's  prudent  polity  had  by  this  time  greatly 
moderated  the  ardor  of  partisanship  in  the  colony ;  and  after  the  parlia- 
ment met,  Jan.  17, 1817,  the  assembly  seemed  well  disposed  towards  the 
eoEeoutive.  A  mixed  **  committee  of  conciliation "  was  constituted,  to 
mediate  amicably  with  either  of  the  two  legislative  tdiambers,  when  any 
Yeooncileable  diflferences  should  arise  between  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  immunity  for  peccant  state  functionaries 
lAowed  by  the  members  of  assembly.  Thus  M.  Guvillier  accused  M. 
Foucher,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  lung's  bench  in  Montreal,  of  giving 
admonitory  counsel  to  certain  fiivorite  advocates  in  advance  ]  thus  pro- 
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judging  oaiues  wUcli  lie  liad  afterwards  to  decide  upon  in  bis  judicial  capa- 
cdiy.  He  was  also  accused  of  treating  with  insolence  those  parties  for 
whom  he  had  aversion.  These  charges  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  house ;  the  members  of  which,  after  due  inquiry,  addressed  the  Prince 
B^nt,  soliciting  that  Judge  Foucher  should  be  superseded.and  punished. 
Meanwhile,  till  this  request  were  accorded  or  refused,  the  assembly  applied 
to  the  governor  to  suspend  Foucher  from  his  functions  as  a  judge ;  tuid 
this  was  done.  Thereupon  the  legislative  council  protested  against  the 
whole  proceeding  as  irregular,  as  not  having  been  entered  upon  with  its 
concurrence ;  the  councillors  resolving  to  present  a  counter-address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  praying  that  no  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter till  it  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  and  subjected  to  the 
determination  of  the  l^islative  council.  The  assembly,  in  reply  to  the 
pretensions  involved  in  these  acts,  denounced  them  as  unconstitutiona], 
oppressive,  and  tending  to  favor  arbitrary  power. 

About  the  same  time,  another  member  of  assembly,  Mr.  Sherwood,  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  bereaved  family  of  M.  Corbeil,  who  died  from 
the  effects  of  his  incarceration  during  the  despotism  of  Craig ;  and  pray- 
ing for  justice  from  the  assembly,  against  several  members  of  council  then 
in  office,  especially  Judge  Monk.  In  a  separate  petition,  Sherwood  accused 
that  frinctionary  of  baving  dealt  unjustly  by  him,  in  a  prosecution  of  him- 
lelf  (Sherwood)  for  an  alleged  libeL  A  pamphlet,  reporting  the  particu- 
lars of  accusation  adduced  by  the  assembly  against  Judges  Sewell  and 
Monk,  had  been  parodied  ludicrously  in  a  printed  squib,  the  authorship 
of  which  was  imputed  to  Sherwood.  (Jovernor  Drummond  ordered  attor- 
ney-general Uniacke  to  prosecute  the  author ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Mr. 
Sherwood  found  occasion  for  complaint  against  the  conduct  of  Monk,  as 
being  a  partisan  judge.  Sherwood's  personal  petition  went  to  a  oonunit- 
tee,  which  made  no  report  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  allowed  to  drop  alto- 
gether. The  governor's  influence  did  much,  in  fact,  to  calm  all  irritating 
discussion  upon  such  petty  subjects.  The  assembly,  on  its  side,  departed 
from  the  charges  made  against  the  judicial  practice  of  Sewell  and  Monk, 
— to  the  great  displeasure  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who  considered  that  his  friends 
had  betrayed  him  in  the  case ;  while  the  governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  obtain  a  promise  that  the  prosecution  should 
be  relinqmshed  entirely.  Sir  John  also  solicited  the  support  of  M.  PlessiB 
in  council,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by  the  ministry. 

The  executive  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  question  of  the  oobnial 
finances,  around  which  naturally  grouped  all  others  of  public  import. 

The  perspicacity  of  Sir  J.  0.  Sherbrooke,  the  most  skilful  of  all  the  go^ 
emors  yet  set  over  us,  enabled  him  to  see  at  a  glance  the  innumeraUe 
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difficulties  already  existing  in  this  matter ;  and  to  forecast  others,  of  like 
or  worse  nature,  looming  in  the  distance.  The  agitations  among  the  people 
caused  by  the  question  of  parliamentary  supplies,  every  time  it  was  mooted, 
[Mainly  indicated  that  a  day  was  coming,  and  not  very  remote,  when  the 
oonstituencies  would  demand  '*  liberty  of  the  purse,"  in  its  unabridged 
entirety. 

The  governor,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  Earl  Baihurst,  dated  March 
18,  1817,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  province;  according  to  the  data  given  in  which  it  appeared 
that,  in  1815,  the  latter  had  exceeded,  by  a  sum  of  £19,000,  the  amount 
allowed  therefor  by  the  provincial  legislature.  When  a  balance  came  to 
be  struck  with  the  colonial  treasury,  the  supplementary  charges  of  the 
8xmy  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  For  the  year  above  indicated,  the 
government  was  indebted  to  the  provincials  £60,000,  payment  of  which 
was  demandable  at  any  moment. 

There  was  to  be  added  to  these  arrears  a  deficit  for  the  financial  year 
ending,  Jan.  5,  1817.     The  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the  l^islature 
amounted  to  £140,000 ;  but  the  receiver-general  had  a  debit  against  the 
oolony  of  £7,500;-  and  it  appeared  that  in  the  forcing  balance  were 
oomprehended,  also,  three  sums  forming  collectively  £35,000,  not  dispos- 
able in  any  proper  sense,  as  they  were  already  appropriated,  although 
not  yet  paid,  to  parties  who  had  claims  upon  the  state.      The  four 
sums,  just  mentioned,  therefore,  necessitated  a  deduction  of  £42,500 
&om  the  balance  in  hand,*  which  had  to  be  added  to  the  deficit  of 
1817.    Add  this  amount  to  the  excess  over  ordinary  civil-list  allowances 
for  the  year  ending  in  1815,  and  that  again  to  the  extra  £19,000  spent 
but  not  sanctioned  in  1816,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  £120,000 
[«ic],  for  which  the  government  was  indebted  to  the  colonial  exchequer. 
The  governor  showed,  in  his  despatch,  how  the  constitution  was 
violated.     The  voting  of  supplies  by  the  people's  representatives,  is  held 
to  be  an  imprescriptible  and  essential  right  in  all  countries  oonstitution- 
ally  governed.    But  for  its  exercise,  a  government  might  resent  with 
impunity  the  interference  of  a  legislature  with  the  executive  in  any  way 
whatever.     Yet  the  latter,  in  the  presenC  case,  was  used  to  bring  within 
the  distinct  purview  of  the  former  only  a  part  of  the  expenses  which  had 
been  incurred  without  parliamentary  sanction.     There  was  a  separate 
account,  at  this  time,  made  up  chiefly  of  salaries  to  the  clergy,  and 
finr  pensions,  forming  a  total  of  £6,000 ;  which  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  withhold.'    The  governor  now  asked  the  minister  what  were  fitting 

•  In  the  French  text,  the  combined  items  are  summed  as  £43,000.— JB, 
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to  be  done,  in  order  to  square  the  public  acoountB.  Wai  be  to  diflohaige 
the  accumulated  arrears  of  supplementary  army  expenditure ;  or  was  he  to 
apply  to  the  legidature  for  a  grant  of  the  amount^  so  as  at  once  to 
extingui^  the  debt?  In  future,  would  it  be  proper  to  fill  up  the  annual 
deficit  caused  by  the  excess  of  the  usual  expenditure  over  the  sums  voted 
to  defray  it,  by  taking  the  difference  out  of  the  army  ''  extraordinaries"  7 
or  would  it  be  right  to  submit  to  the  l^islature,  at  &e  banning  of  each 
session  (as  in  the  other  colonies)  a  statement  of  the  anticipated  expend!' 
ture  for  the  year,  and  demand  votes  of  supply  equal  to  the  expected 
amount  of  outlay  ? 

Earl  Bathurst,  in  a  responsive  despatch,  dated  Aug.  31, 1817,  stated, 
that  it  were  preferable  the  accounts  between  the  home  and  provincial 
governments  should  be  r^ulated  in  an  orderly  manner ;  but  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  above  all  things  important  to  be  assured  whether 
the  silence  of  the  assembly  was  not  a  tacit  approbation  of  the  employment 
of  that  money.  For  the  use  made  of  one  portion  of  it  at  least,  dlence  was, 
without  doubt,  to  be  taken  for  consent.  F6r  the  rest  he  did  not  see^ 
either,  why  silence  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  tacit  approbation  both  cf 
the  accounts  and  the  mode  of  their  settlement.  Eight  days  afterwards, 
fearing  he  had  made  too  large  a  concession,  the  minister  sent  a  seo(»d 
despatch  with  some  restrictions  thereupon.  In  case  the  assembly,  he 
wrote,  should  vote  money  to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  catholic  clergy,  and 
none  for  those  of  the  protestant  ministers,  the  governor  was  to  empbj 
every  means  in  his  power  to  get  the  legislative  council  to  reject  so  partial 
an  allocation,  and  withhold  his  sanction  to  the  measure  should  it  reach 
the  council  as  a  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  assembly  were  to  vote 
the  pay  of  the  clergy  in  two  specified  sums,  one  for  the  catholic,  the  other 
for  the  protestant  clergy,  then  the  governor  was  to  be  observant  of  any 
partiality  in  the  adjustment  of  the  respective  claims  of  each  body ;  alfio 
to  have  a  care  that  no  money  payment  should  be  sanctioned  in  council  on 
behoof  of  the  catholic  establishment,  before  the  assembly  voted  pecuniary 
sustentalio]^  for  the  protestant  clergy.  His  lordship  recomm^ided,  abo^ 
that  the  governor  should  be  careful,  generally,  tiiat  the  assembly  should 
assume  no  power  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  public  moneys  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  council  The  assembly  indeed,  he  added,  had  claimed 
to  act  independently  in  this  regard ;  but  thitherto  without  success ;  ''  and 
as,''  continued  he,  "  the  necessity  of  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  tegiala- 
ture  in  a  money-grant  is  the  only  tight  curb  which  can  be  put  <m  the 
action  of  the  assembly,  you  (Sir  J.  0.  S.)  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion, 
I  doubt  not,  that  it  is  now  needfrd,  more  than  ever,  it  should  not  be 
.  relaxed  or  abandoned." 
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Thus  the  right  of  yoting  snppliee,  which  beloiigs  by  oonstitntional  right 
to  the  people's  representatives  alone,  was,  according  to  these  ministerial 
instmctions,  to  be  diared,  in  oar  case,  with  the  members  of  a  so  called 
legislative  council ;  a  servile  body  (to  use  terms  more  truly  descriptive  of 
its  nature)  composed  of  men  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  consequently 
creatures  of  executive  power. 

About  the  time  we  have  arrived  at,  a  report  got  currency  that  the 
governor  had  received  despatches  &om  the  colonial-office,  in  which  the 
minister  concluded  to  refer  the  accusations  against  Judge  Foucher  to  the 
legislative  council  for  consideration.*  Such  a  decision,  if  come  to,  were 
tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  entertain  the  subject  at  all.  After  some 
discussion,  the  councillors,  willing  to  ascertain  the  truth,  addressed  to  the 
governor  a  request  for  information  on  the  matter;  and,  if  a  despatch 
regarding  it  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  was  solicited  to  communicate  it  to  the 
oouncil  wholly  or  in  part.  Sherbrooke  replied,  in  a  message  addressed  to 
both  chambers,  that  the  rumor  was  true,  but  that  he  had  received  no  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  into  execution  the  decision,  but  that 
he  had  written  to  London  on  the  subject ;  adding,  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate the  ministerial  reply  as  soon  as  received.  This,  however,  was  not 
Bttit ;  but  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  year  following,  when 
he  came  to  Quebec,  and  handed  it  to  the  assembly.  The  response  modified 
the  fiiist  instructions  of  Earl  Bathurst  to  the  governor;  because  the 
crown  lawyers  in  Canada,  Messrs.  Uniacke,  Mar8hall,t  and  Pyke,  declared 
that  in  the  legislative  council  lay  not,  like  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
right  of  judging  accusations  preferred  by  the  people's  representativea 
In  terms  of  the  amended  instructions  now  sent,  the  duty  was  laid  upon 
the  assembly  of  bringing  forward  proof,  in  writing,  of  the  culpability  of 
Judge  Foucher ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  act  of  accusation, 
with  evidence  appended,  should  be  fornished  to  the  accused,  and  time 
granted  to  him  to  prepare  his  defence;  that  the  defence,  in  writing, 
should  be  handed  to  the  governor,  who  was  to  communicate  it  to  the 
assembly,  which  was  to  reply  to  it ;  finally,  all  these  documents  were  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  colonial-office. 

Now  these  formalities,  to  which  the  home  authorities  subjected  the 
house,  and  which  nevertheless  seemed  to  be  unavoidable,  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  on  its  dignity. 

*  Despatch  from  Earl  Bathurst,  addressed  to  Sir  John  Ooape  Sherbrookoi 
dated  JqIjS,  1S17. 

t  Marshall  had  been  sent  out  from  Bngland  as  soHeitor-general,  with  instrao- 
tlons  to  be  helpfal  also  to  Bfr.  Uniacke,  whose  capacity  was  pretended  to  be 
unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  attorney-general. 
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They  beliered  that  the  oolonial  minifiter  reserved  to  himflelf,  in  ykbf 
tion  of  all  constitational  roles,  the  right  of  a4JadicatioQ  in  secret,  and  in 
a  manner  absolute  and  conclusiye.  Nothing  was  better  suited  to  impart 
vitality  to  the  forms  of  discord  which  ahready  existed.* 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  filled  with  debates  on  the  budget 
The  total  annual  expenditure  was  estimated  at  £76,000 ;  and  as  a  sum 
of  £33,000  was  always  considered  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  exeouthe 
for  each  year,  without  any  special  votbg,  a  grant  of  £41,000  only  had  to 
be  supplemented  for  the  current  year.  The  larger  sum  was  therefeoe 
conceded,  in  anticipation  of  a  civil  list  being  adopted. 

Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  who  had  demanded  his  recall  on  account  of  his 
faOing  health,  embarked  for  Europe  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  task  he  under- 
took to  perform  as  governor  of  Canada.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  ww 
his  real  idea  of  the  governmental  polity  best  fitted  for  the  colony.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  discontented  with  all  the  parties  he  found  in  it ;  and 
that  he  redoubted,  more  especially,  the  oligarchy-^the  tap-root  of  discord. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  good  sense,  and  of  elevated  perceptjons,  but 
who,  aware  of  the  influence  which  his  principal  subordinates  had  with 
the  colonial-oflGlce,  did  not  venture  to  contend  with  them^ — this  the  rather 
because  he  did  not  approve  of  several  opinions  prevalent  in  the  assembly. 

He  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  notables,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  a  personage  who  had  governed  Ireland  with  more  or  lea 
acceptance,  and  who  was  &in  to  pass  from  one  viccr^al  charge  to  another, 
to  amend  his  fortune,  which  had  been  much  impaired  b^  dissipation  and 
extravagance.  The  high  rank  of  this  nobleman,  the  consequence  that  his 
name  carried  with  it  in  Britain,  inclined  people  to  believe  that  his  admin- 
istration would  be  signalised  by  some  important  reforms,  which  mig^ 
become  a  means  for  bringing  to  an  end  the  divisions  which  were  b^innii^ 
to  distract  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  its  finances.  But  his  Irish  goiF- 
emmental  experience  had  corrupted  him.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1818, 
accompanied  by  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  who  had  been  select- 
ed as  lieutenant-governor,  for  Upper  Canada.    The  chief  citizens  of  the 

*  The  French-Oanadian  members  of  assemblj  on  this  occasion,  as  on  8om« 
others  before,  seem  to  have  had  the  most  exaggerated  notions  as  to  the  right 
'<  constitational "  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  representative  body  in  a  mixed  mon- 
archj.  Thej  evidently  belieyed  themselves  to  be,  if  not  quite  omnipotent, 
moltipotent  at  least ;  assuming  the  privileges  not  only  of  a  British  parliament, 
^-commons  and  lords  combined, — ^but  arrogating  also  part  jurisdiction  of  tha 
parUment  of  Paris,  or  chief  of  the  supreme  courts  of  olden  France. — B. 
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Mjatal  hastened  to  offer  their  reepects  to  his  Majesty's  distingoished  repre- 
sentative ;  but  this  homage  soon  beoame  less  ardent,  for  such  hopes  of  its 
objeot  as  those  indicated  above  qoiokly  died  away. 

After  an  adjonmment  from  Jan.  12  to  Jan.  21, 1819,  on  aooount  of  the 
death  of  the  Queon-oonsort,  the  chambers  re-assembled,  and  Richmond  pro- 
nonnoed  an  address  to  them  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  tenor  of  which 
gave  rise  to  hopes  that  a  satisfactory  solution  would  result  of  this  irritating 
question.  But  when  the  assembly  was  presented  with  the  schedule  of  the 
estimated  expenditure  of  the  year,  great  was  its  surprise  on  perceiving  an 
augmentation  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  largest  provision  ever  made 
for  any  previous  year.  If  the  government,  thenceforth  obliged  to  content 
itsdf  with  a  fixation  of  the  civil  list  for  the  existing  reign  only,  chose  the 
first  example  of  popular  liberality  to  raise  the  royal  allowances  to  a  level 
with  the  heightened  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  assembly  was  not  dis- 
posed to  entertain  such  a  proposal  on  slight  grounds.  It  had  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  vindicate  its  controUing  power  over  the  budget,  mainly 
because  great  financial  abuses  existed,  and  the  members  expected  (had 
pledged  themselves,  in  fiict)  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  public  expen- 
diture. The  duke  was  not  the  right  sort  of  man  to  r^;ulate  such  a  matter 
having  himself  squandered  an  immense  patrimony.  He  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  supreme  disdain ;  while  the  assembly-men,  on  their  part,  grew 
angry  in  the  face  of  ducal  resentfulness.  The  estimates  were  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  [the  members  of  which  made  a  long-winded  and  pain- 
folly  detailed  report].  This  body  recommended  energetically  the  most 
rigorous  economy,  and  the  abolition  of  several  sinecure  offices. 

As  in  a  colonial  dependency  the  control  that  a  representative  body  has 
Ofver  the  executive  is  necessarily  less  real  than  one  in  the  mother  country 
where  it  is  sustained  by  the  public  will ;  and  as,  in  a  colony,,  the  govern- 
ment is,  as  it  were,  the  embodiment  of  the  mother  country  itself,  also  being 
able  to  fiill  back  upon  home  resources,  and,  at  a  pinch,  may  become  entirely 
self-sustaining, — it  follows  that  colonial  representatives  are  obliged  to 
be  more  precautionary,  at  all  times,  than  the  deputies  of  the  metropolitan 
people,  in  dealing  with  their  (subordinate)  executive.  Further,  although 
the  imperial  allowances  are  fixed,  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  for 
its  entire  duration,  the  sum  appropriated  is  so  small  compared  with  the 
whole  amount  of  the  yearly  budget,  that  its  weight  is  not  sensibly  felt  by 
the  tax-payers :  while,  if  the  general  supplies  demanded  were  not  all  or 
nearly  all  allowed,  the  government  would  be  in  a  dead-lock.  In  Canada, 
the  relative  position  of  the  parties  was  quite  different :  a  colonial  civil  list 
being  once  fixed  for  the  sovereign's  entire  life,  his  vioeroyalty  could  sub- 
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gist  ooDTi^ently  withont  the  help  of  the  l^islatore ;  it  might  eren  dis- 
pense with  the  attendance  of  its  members  eyery  time  any  disadences  arose, 
and  yirtually  annihilate  representation  by  repeated  prorogations  or  period- 
ical dissolutions. 

Such  cogent  considerations  as  the  forcing  determined  the  l^islatiTe 
assembly  to  persist  in  its  pretensions.  Looking  more  to  substance  Uian 
to  forms,  the  house  strove  to  obtain,  through  the  ci?il-4ist  allowanoee,  the 
greatest  obtainable  influence  over  executive  power.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
besides  fixing  their  total  amount  for  each  year  only,  a  maJOTity  of  assem- 
bly resolved  to  have  a^hand  in  its  distribution,  that  being  liable  to  great 
abuse  in  the  details.  But  this  novel  pretennon,  though  conformable  to 
the  rule  of  right,  met  with  opposition  from  some  of  the  less  exacting  mem- 
bers. The  financial  difficulty  at  length  resolved  itself  into  this  form: 
Shall  the  sum  allowed  for  the  civil  list  be  granted  in  a  lump  ?  or  shall  it 
be  accorded  in  divers  sums,  each  for  its  own  special  purpose,  by  a^arate 
votings  ?  The  members  least  hostile  to  the  government  repudiated  the 
latter  alternative ;  because,  they  said,  such  a  proceeding  was  without  par- 
liamentary precedent,  and,  besides,  involved  a  breach  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. The  greater  number,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  the  unrestricted 
right  of  the  people's  representatives  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  the  people's 
money  ;  observing,  that,  if  the  British  commoners  did  not  exercise  that 
right,  their  abstention  was  no  renunciation  thereof:  but  be  that  as  it  might 
(the  oppositionists  added),  in  Canada  at  least,  the  exercise  of  that  right^ 
said  to  be  left  in  abeyance  by  the  Briti^  lower  house,  was  of  vital  conse- 
quence, and  must  be  maintained,  as  a  check  upon  sluggish  or  corrupt 
administrators  and  their  subordinates. 

Holding  a  middle  course  between  those  two  extremes,  some  members 
inclined  to  vote  the  civil  list  allowances,  not  by  distinct  items,  but  con- 
jointly, under  collective  headings ;  or  else  that  a  round  sum  should  be 
allotted  for  each  department,  leaving  its  distribution  amoi^  the  recipientB 
at  governmental  discretion.  This  modification  was  not  assented  to ;  and 
the  partisans  of  the  detailed  system  outvoting  all  others,  the  subsidy  bill, 
founded  on  that  basis  bemg  passed  in  assembly,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  legis- 
lative council.  The  salary  of  every  officer  was  to  be  fixed  by  law ;  and 
when  the  assembly  set  itself  to  direct  the  employment  of  the  funds  it  had 
already  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  it  purposely  omitted  all  mention 
of  several  salaries  hitherto  given  to  useless  placemen. 

These  thrifty  arrangements,  however,  became  a  dead  letter  for  the  time, 
as  the  l^islative  council  scornfully  rejected  the  bill ;  '^  the  mode  adopted 
in  it  for  according  a  civil  list  being  unconstitutional,  unparalleled,  and  in- 
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eompatible  with  the  rights,  eyen  in  direct  violation  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
orown :"  the  councillors  adding,  that  ''were  such  a  law  sanctioned,  it  woold. 
give  to  the  assembly-men,  not  only  the  privilege  of  giving  or  withholding 
supplies,  but  the  &culty  of  prescribing  to  the  sovereign  the  number  and 
quality  of  his  servants,  and  what  exact  wages  he  was  to  pay  to  each :  all 
which  would  eventuate  in  making  his  Majesty's  officers  subservient  to  the 
doctors,  the  latter  being  virtually  their  paymasters,  and  not  his  Majesty; 
whom,  nevertheless,  they  were  alone  rightfully  bound  to  honor  and*  obey." 

This  result  took  no  one  by  surprise.  While  the  assembly  was  endea- 
voring to  bring  all  public  ^nctionaries,  in  succession,  under  its  jurisdio^ 
tion, — ^a  power  derided  at  the  time  by  them,  but  which  they  soon  found 
to  be  redoubtable, — Mr.  Ogden,  one  of  its  members,  made  incriminating 
representations,  of  a  grave  nature,  against  Judge  Bedard,  of  Three  Rivers 
— ^the  ex-patriot  of  Craig's  time.  He  was  accused  of  neglecting  his 
duties,  of  prostituting  his  judici^  authority  to  glut  his  personal  vengeance, 
of  violating  individual  liberty,  and  greatly  lowering  the  dignity  of  his 
fiinctions  generally. 

It  appeared  that  this  judge,  whose  talents  were  worthy  of  a  better  place 
than  that  which  he  held  in  the  small  town  whither  he  had  been  sent,  during 
his  declining  years  contracted  intemperate  habits ;  and,  when  excited  by 
strong  potations,  his  temper  became  very  irritable.  At  such  times,  the 
pleaders  in  his  court,  taking  advantage  of  his  infirmity,  were  used  to  abuse 
their  privilege  of  free  speech,  and  instigate  the  former  champion  of  the 
people's  cause  to  compromise  himself  sadly,  by  his  own  discourses  firom  the 
bench,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  gentleman  who  now  came 
forward  to  accuse  him,  he  had  imprisoned  for  a  libel,  and  contempt  of  court 
The  assembly  referred  the  charges  now  made  to  a  special  committee  for 
examination,  which  reported  that  they  had  no  solid  foundation. 

Such  a  continued  war  against  the  state  functionaries  as  this,  was  a 
fluie  indication  of  the  unquietness  of  the  public  mind.  The  existent 
oppodtions,  distrusts,  and  hatreds  arose  out  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
oonstitution  was  worked.  It  was  evident  that  the  struggle  would  lead  to 
results  yet  more  grave,  if  the  cause  for  it  were  not  removed.  The  con- 
fldtution  had  accorded  too  little,  and  yet  too  much  power,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  people.  There  was  no  intermediate  political  body,  independent  of 
the  colony,  between  the  assembly  and  the  l^islative  council,  to  prevent  a 
dash  of  jurisdictions;  the  council  depended  upon  the  executive,  and 
serving  as  its  screen  merely,  became  itself  an  instrument  of  discord 
rather  than  of  harmony. 
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The  inherent  vioee  of  the  judicial  oiganisation  were  generally  aom- 
plained  of,  but  no  plan  was  proposed  to  remedy  them.  This  was  one  of 
those  difficult  questions  which  the  government  found  it  not  easy  to  deal 
with.  The  governor  called,  but  in  vain,  upon  the  ass^nbly  to  direct  its 
attention  to  the  subject :  the  latter  was  then  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
question  of  the  supplies,  and  cared  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  consi- 
deration to  a  matter  which  could  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  and  had  in 
itself  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  colony.  It 
neglected,  in  the  same  way,  despite  the  messages  of  the  governor^  a 
project  for  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  in  the  district  of  St.  Frandsy 
situated  between  Three  Rivers  district  and  the  States  of  Yermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  It  nominated  a  committee  of  five  members  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  the  crown  revenues,  and  of  the  payments  made  by  the 
receiver-general,  since  the  establishment  of  the  constitution ;  with 
detailed  returns  of  the  sums  voted  by  the  l^islature,  and  of  aU  payments 
on  account  made  during  the  same  space  of  time.  The  committee  was 
also  to  strike  a  balance,  ascertain  what  fauda  were  in  the  colonial  treasuiy, 
&c.,  and  report  progress  to  the  chamber,  with  all  convenient  speed. 
This  proceeding,  wise  as  it  might  be  in  itself,  had  the  appearance  of 
^casting  suspicion  upon  the  administration ; .  it  therefore  was  not  entered 
tpon,  which  was  unfortunate  for  all  parties,  for  the  taz-payers,  for  the 
executive  council,  and  even  for  the  fonctionary  whom  it  most  concerned, 
as  there  was  found  afterwards  to  be  a  deficit  of  nearly  £100,000  in  his 
department  alone. 

Richmond,  having  been  made  to  believe  that  the  intent  of  the  assemUj 
was  merely  to  get  up  an  opposition,  was  irritated  at  the  hardihood  it 
manifested  by  rising  doubts  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  public  function- 
aries ;  and,  on  proroguing  the  parliament  discoursed  thus  haughtily :  "  I 
•came  hither  to  take  in  hand 'the  reins  of  government  of  the  North 
American  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  realise  the 
^nerous  intentions,  the  benevolent  views,  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  to  promote  in  every  way  the  well-being  of  the  subjects 
of  his  Majesty.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  experience  the  support 
of  every  enlightened  person  capable  of  appreciating  the  motives  which 
induced  me  to  accept  my  present  charge.  Full  of  confidence  in  your 
•  zeal,  in  your  loyalty,  in  your  knowledge  of  public  and  private  interesta, 

I  have  patiently  attended  to  your  deliberations As  for  you,  gentlemen 

^f  the  legislative  council,  I  must  say,  you  have  not  disappointed  my 
hopes,  and  I  b^  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  alacrity  yoa 
liave  shown  in  all  that  more  immediately  belongs  to  your  body;  (but)  il; 
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is  with  mnob  ooncern  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  say,  that  I  cannot  express 
to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  assembly,  the  same  satisfaction,  nor  my  appro- 
bation of  the  general  result  of  your  labors  (at  the  expense  of  so  much 
valuable  time),  nor  yet  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  rest,  as  recorded 
in  your  journals.  You  proceeded  upon  (sic)  the  documents  which  I  laid 
before  you  to  vote  a  part  of  the  sum  required  for  the  expenses  of  the 
year  1819,  but  the  bill  of  appropriation  which  you  passed,  was  founded 
upon  such  principles  that  it  appears,  from  the  journals  of  the  upper-house, 
to  have  been  most  constitutionally  rejected :  his  Majesty's  government 
has  been  thus  left  without  the  necessary  supplies  for  supporting  the  civil 
administration  of  the  province  for  the  ensuing  year,  notwithstanding  the 
voluntary  offer  and  pledge  given  to  his  Majesty,  by  the  resolve  of  your 
house,  of  the  13th  February,  1810." 

Just  as  Craig  had  done,  the  Duke  complimented  one  house,  and 
censured  the  other.  The  freedom  which  he  thus  took,  permissible  only 
during  times  of  trouble  and  revolution  in  metropolitan  countries,  may  be 
repeated  in  colonies ;  but  if  the  evil  consequences  thence  resulting  are 
dower  to  arrive  in  the  latter,  they  are  none  the  less  sure. 

His  Grace  did  not  live  long  enough  to  learn  the  effect  of  his  conduct; 
yet  died  in  the  conviction  that  public  tranquillity  had  been  assured  by 
his  polity  I  He  wrote  to  Earl  Bathurst  that  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  their  constitution ;  and  that  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  in  their 
loyalty,  should  the  United  States  men  ever  invade  the  colony.  After 
arriving  at  Quebec,  he  made  a  visitation  in  Upper  Canada,  and  returned 
to  it  again  after  the  session  closed,  in  view  of  examining  attentively  the 
diffiarent  military  positions  which  it  might  be  proper  to  fortify :  a  subject 
which  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  the  home  government  In  1816, 
its  intent  was,  to  leave  the  territory  between  Lake  Champlain  and 
Montreal  city  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  the  intermediate  forests  might 
teve  for  a  barrier  against  the  Americans;  and  Earl  Bathurst  being 
wroth  that  setdements  had  been  begun  at  Hemmingford  and  in  its 
vidnity,  orders  were  given  to  prevent  the  opening  of  roads  in  that 
direction. 

The  governor-duke  had  reached,  on  his  return,  Richmond  on  the 
Ottawa  (rince  called  after  him),  an  hotel,  where  he  was  bitten,  as  was 
said,  by  a  fox :  hydrophobia  ensued,  of  which  he  died,  after  great  suffer- 
ing, in  a  few  hours.*    His  remains  were  taken  to  Quebec,  and  deposited, 

•  The  Dake  died  Aug.  28, 1819.  Mr.  Ohristie  makes  no  mention  of  hjdro- 
phobia,  as  his  mortal  ailment;  merely  reporting,  that  *<  he  took  ill  and  died,  after 
a  fbw  hoars'  excmdathig  suiforing.''    Hut.  L.  Canada^  ii,  322.— JB. 
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wiiti  mtidi  pomp,  in  the  piotestant  cathedral  there,  Sept.  4.    Thus 
deoeaaed  one  whose  domination  threatened  the  ooontiy  with  new  tronbleB, 

The  oolony  was  temporarily  administered,  first  by  the  senior  conneillor, 
Mr.  Monk,  and  by  Sir  Per^rine  Maitland,  governor  of  Upper  Canada; 
afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  as 
governor-general. 

The  frequent  visitations  of  our  governors  in  the  Upper  Province  heguk 
to  create  suspicions  in  the  French-Canadian  mind,  that  a  plot  was  getting 
up  in  the  dark  against  their  race,  the  people  of  which  were  always  looked 
upon  as  aliens  in  the  colony  that  tJieir  ancestors  had  foimded.  The 
arrogance  and  high-toned  language  of  the  deceased  governor  augured  ill  for 
their  future  destiny.  A  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  ordered  by  Monk, 
augmented  previous  inquietude  among  the  peo{de;  for  the  executive 
could  gain  nothing  thereby,  if  all  things  were  to  proceed  in  their  accus- 
tomed course,  as  the  electors  were  not  at  all  likely  to  return  men  more 
accommodating  than  tliose  just  dismissed.  Meanwhile,  Eari  Bathuist* 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  M.  Pleesis,  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  had  gone  to 
Europe,  where  he  had  business  to  settle  in  relation  to  his  diocese.  As 
the  project  for  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas  was  probably  then  under  the 
consideration  of  the  colonial-office,  the  minbtry  was  in  a  proper  humor 
for  granting  all  the  demands  of  the  deigy,  in  order  to  prevent  ikm 
making  any  objections  to  a  l^islative  union,  a  measure  which  they  dis- 
trusted ;  and  in  accordance  with  British  polity  ever  since  the  century 
b^an,  the  alliance  of  the  church  was  sought  for  as  ancillary  to  the 
executive  in  its  struggle  widi  the  assembly.  At  Rome,  too,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  British  American  church  establishment  was  in  contemplation, 
extending  the  hierarchical  jurisdiction  already  existent  to  all  the  provinces, 
the  catholic  populations  in  which  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers. 
Early  in  1816,  the  pope  signed  bulls  constituting  the  see  of  Quebec  as 
an  archbishopric.  M.  Plessis,  apprehending  that  this  measure,  matured 
without  the  privity  of  the  British  governor,  might  give  umbrage,  wrote 
to  cardinal  Fontana,  president  of  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  to 
intimate,  that  he  would  rather  decline  the  arohiepisoopal  title  in  his  own 
case.  At  the  same  time,  he  presented  tiiree  memorials  to  Earl  Bathurst^ 
who,  he  fancied,  really  had  taken  offence  at  the  bulls  in  question  having 
been  expedited.  The  first  of  those  memorials  had  reference  to  the 
division  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec;  the  second,  to  tlie  seminary  of 
Montreal,  a  su^estion  to  sequestrate  the  estates  of  which  bad  been 
made  to  the  British  government;  the  third  memorial  regarded  the 
.coU^  of  Nicolet, 
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He  proposed  to  form  the  dioeese  of  Quebec  into  a  hierareby  composed 
of  a  metropolitan  and  five  or  six  sofiragan  bishops.  The  minister  raising 
objections  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  the  bishop  replied, 
*^  Preachers  of  all  sorts  have  free  access  to  Canada — methodists,  '  new 
lights/  anabaptists,  and  what  not  besides :  not  to  mention  that  revolu- 
tionists, deserters,  regicides,  &o.,  are  thence  excluded  by  no  law  that  I 
know  of.  Why,  then,  shut  the  door  only  against  catholic  ecclesiastics, 
ooming  from  parts  abroad ;  against  young  men  carefully  trained,  strangers 
to  politics,  and  disposed,  by  the  very  nature  of  thdr  education,  to  uphold 
rather  than  to  subvert  lawful  authority,  and  thus  to  become,  as  it  were, 
a  living  dyke  against  democratic  usurpation?" 

For  a  length  of  time,  the  oolonial-o£Bce  had  adopted  a  precautionary 
polity.  The  concessions  it  was  disposed  to  make  to  the  catholics,  were 
by  no  means  yielded  out  of  regard  for  abstract  justice  alone.  The  min- 
istry comprehended  that  the  most  important  question  it  had  to  deal  with 
in  the  colony  was  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  because 
that  was  a  lever  by  which  the  masses  could  be  most  effectually  moved. 
The  ecclesiastical  difficulty,  therefore,  was  that  which,  the  cobnial-office 
decided,  should  be  first  r^ulated. 

Earl  Bathurst  invited  M.  Plessis  to  his  seat  near  Cirencester,  called 
Oakley-grove,  when  much  conference  took  place  between  the  twain,  during 
the  24  hours  they  remained  together.  His  lordship  raised  many  objec- 
tions to  the  contents  of  Mem.  1,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had  ^ven  them  up, 
from  the  tenor  of  his  despatch  of  Sept.  17:  as  to  Mem.  2,  he  at  first 
tried  to  engage  the  bishop  to  consent  to  a  composition ;  but  at  length 
agreed  that^  if  the  titles  of  the  Montreal  Seminary  to  the  estates  in  ques- 
tion were  as  clear  as  was  said,  he  could  not  deny  that  they  ought  to 
remain  in  ike  present  hands.  There  remained  only,  then,  the  question 
regarding  schools  to  be  disposed  o£  The  earl  showed  repugnance  to 
sanction  the  bill  which  the  assembly  had  passed  regarding  them,  as 
bdieving  that  its  provisions  had  reference  to  the  catholic  parishes  only. 

Betuming  to  Eome,  M.  Plessis  presented  to  the  pope  a  memorial, 
similar  to  that  given  to  Earl  Bathurst,  on  the  proposed  division  of  the 
diocese;  and  he  obtained  the  assent  of  Pius  YII  to  the  arrangement 
jffoposed  therein ;  his  holiness  making  a  metropolitan  see  of  the  diocese 
of  Quebec  He  conferred,  at  the  same  time,  the  honorary  title  of  arch- 
bishop on  M.  Plessis  and  his  successors;  but  if  any  prelate  of  Quebec, 
after  M.  Plessis,  may  have  taken  the  archiepiscopal  title  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  holy  see.  Mi  Signelai  was  the  first  to  assume  it  publicly 
in  1844,  during  the  same  year  that  he  received  ihej^Uiumf  and  when 
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the  sovereign  pontiff  combined  the  dioeeses  d  Canada  into  an  eoele- 
fliastical  province,  nnder  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  ''  archbishop  of  Qnebec** 

Although  the  colonial  minister  manifested  both  sagaoi^  and  a  Hb^al 
spirit  in  his  permissive  polity  for  re-organising  the  catholic  chmroh  estab- 
lishment in  the  provinces  of  British  North  Ammca,*  he  neverthelesB 
refused  to  sanction  the  educational  bill,  passed  in  assembly,  until  certain 
other  measures,  long  under  discussion,  should  have  been  adopted.t  The 
bishop  said,  that  the  catholic  clergy  were  opposed  to  the  '*  Boyal  Institu- 
tion,'' also  to  the  bill  of  1801  on  schools,  because  that  kw  put  these  under 
the  charge  of  a  commission  almost  entirely  proteetant.  He  Uamed 
Monk,  then  in  other  respects  not  popular,  for  dissolving  the  assemUy  in 
1819.  But  Monk  did  so,  only  the  very  day  Sir  P.  Maitland  left  Quebeo 
for  Upper  Oanada;  and  as  he  stud  but  two  days  altogether  in  the  dtj^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  order  to  disscdve  emanated  from  him.  The  disso- 
lution did  but  augment  the  agitation  already  existing,  while  it  weakaied 
the  influence  of  the  executive  council ;  it  also  became  a  means  for  censur- 
ing governmental  action,  by  proving,  when  the  sense  of  the  countiy  wft 
taken  anew,  that  its  fspuit  was  at  least  as  unconformaMe  as  ever  to  Hieg 
wishes  of  the  executive.  The  civil  list  question  became  a  touchstone  for 
testing  the  principles  of  members,  most  of  those  who  gave  courtly  votes 
being  rejected  by  the  constituencies ;  and,  from  the  outset,  it  was  foreseen 
that  the  government  would  have  a  more  refractory  chamber  to  deal  with 
generally. 

As  soon  as  the  pariiament  met,  the  representatives  dected  tbdr  presi- 
dent ;  and  voted,  that,  as  they  had  not  yet  received  the  returns  of  die 
election  for  Oasp^  county,  they  were  not  constitutionally  in  number  su^ 
ficient  to  proceed  to  business.  Maitland,  who  had  returned  to  Quebec, 
sent  a  message  to  the  assembly,  soliciting  that  certain  laws,  about  to 
expire,  should  be  renewed.  No  answer  was  returned  to  the  application. 
A  resolution  was  even  passed,  to  the  purport  that,  if  the  Cbsp^  dection 
report  did  not  at  once  come  to  hand,  the  house  could  not  sit  at  all  during 
the  current  year;  and  that,  as  this  default  was  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  last  dissolution,  the  house  had  a  ri^t  to  regard  that  act  as  a  violation  of 

*  It  was  on  the  applieatton  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  that  the  papal  coort  nomin- 
ated, in  1818,  bishoprics  inpartibui  to- Messrs.  McDonald  and  MoBaohem;  andf 
with  the  consent  of  Barl  Bathorst,  Messrs.  Lartigae  and  Prorenoher  received 
the  mitre.  Mr.  MoDonald  received  the  title  of  bishop  of  Begiopolis  in  part,  v^. 
as  a  tufl^gan  prelate  In  Upper  Oanada;  and  Mr.  McEachem  the  title  of  bishop 
of  Rosa,  with  a  softagan  tee  comprising  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Bdwaid'll 
I  sland,  and  the  Magdalen  Isles. 

t  Despatches  dated  May  20, 1820,  and  Sept.  10, 1821. 
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ibe  oonstitatkm.  Thk  deelaration  being  oommunioated  to  the  ezeontiTe 
coonoily  the  latter  treated  it  as  based  on  no  proper  foundation.  The 
assembly^  upon  this  oensnre  of  its  conduct,  revised  to  have  any  further 
oorrespondoice  with  tbe  conncil;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  so  embar- 
^ning  a  state  of  things  would  have  continued,  but  for  the  demise  of 
G^rge  III  ;*  an  event  which  necessarily  led  to  an  immediate  dissolution 
cf  tiie  Canadian  as  well  as  British  parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousiey  nominated  Gk)Yemor  of  Canada,  arrived  in 
election  time,  the  day  being  June  18, 1820.  In  a  few  days,  he  repaired 
to  the  upper  districts,  which  he  had  already  run  over  along  with  the  late 
Duke  of  Biohmond.  The  election  returns  showed  that  the  composition 
of  the  new  assembly  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  last.  Parlia- 
m<Bnt  met  Deo.  14.  The  governor  made  allusion  to  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects in  his  opening  address;  adding  some  observations  which  seemed  to 
flow  firom  the  heart  of  a  man  who  ardently  desired  that  good-will  and 
barmony  should  prevail.  The  celonial-<»ffice  had  taken  in  hand  to  realise 
the  Union  project,  which  now  became  the  one  great  end  of  British  policy 
in  Canada.  The  governor  was  not  warranted  to  make  any  concesdon  on 
the  subject  of  finance;  it  having  been  decided,  at  head-quarters,  to 
listen  to  nothing  tending,  ever  so  little,  to  compromise  the  rights  of  the 
ccown;  and  should  a  crisis  ensue,  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  it  to  re-unite 
the  two  Ganadas  at  once.  Still  the  predominant  power  was  not  to 
show  itself  as  directly  bringing  about  the  desiderated  result :  the  rival- 
ship  of  the  chambers  was  to  become  the  cause  moving  thereunto,  and 
rendering  the  measure,  as  it  were,  inevitable.  All  ^t  was  needed, 
would  be  to  back  the  council  in  its  opposition  to  the  assembly;  to  reiaae 
every  demand  of  the  latter,  and  soon  matters  would  become  so  perplexed 
that  ministers  should  be  able  to  prove  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  that 
nothing  but  a  union  could  cure  the  evil 

If  the  plan  we  have  just  traced  was  not,  at  the  outset,  literally  laid  down 
in  ihe  odonial-office,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  idea  of  it  influenced,  day 
bgr  day  becoming  more  definite,  the  ministerial  mind ;  and  at  the  point 
of  time  we  have  now  reached,  Mr.  EUice  had  ahnost  persuaded  the  cabinet 
of  the  urgency  there  was,  to  propose  the  measure  to  the  British  legislature. 
This  explains  wherefore  to  all  the  demands  of  the  representative  house, 
how  reasonaUe  soever  they  might  be,  the  council,  under  the  inspiration 

*  He  died  Jan.  29,  1820 ;  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  and  60th  of  his  (long 
nominal)  reign.  In  terms  of  the  late  Regency  Act,  sittings  of  an  nndissolred 
parliament  do  not  now  necessarily  cease  on  a  demise,  but  a  new  one  most  be 
called  when  the  current  session  of  that  in  existence  clo6eB.«iB. 
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of  Jadge  Sewell,  ealled  oat  indignaatlj,  that  sedition  was  teewing  and 
treason  hatching  I 

So,  as  Lord  Dalhonsie  might  be  tan^t  in  time,  ihsA  no  general  ejpj» 
nons  of  peaoefol  intents,  or  vague  words  of  good-will,  would  lull  the 
vigilanoe  of  the  refHresentatiyes  of  the  people,  the  reply  to  the  addresi 
(which  was  drawn  up  in  committee  by  Messrs.  CuvilHer,  Taadiereaa, 
Neilson,  Quesnel,  and  A.  Stuart)  prodaimed  in  precise  t^ms,  tiie  wishes 
and  intents  of  the  house  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the  timOy 
the  Budget    • 

In  the  annual  estimates,  which  were  transmitted  by  the  executiYe  coun- 
cil, the  civil  expenditure  was  divided  into  categories,  each  corresponding 
to  the  various  classes  of  functionaries  and  the  nature  of  every  outlay. 
The  total  sum  of  all  reached  £45,000. 

The  assembly  discussed  the  whole,  article  by  artide,  making  several 
retrenchments;  and  tiying  to  reconcile  the  council  to  annual  voting, 
adopted  the  plan  of  dispodng  of  the  part8H>f  the  budget  by  chapters.  Of 
its  own  mere  motion,  without  waiting  to  be  invited  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
the  assembly  voted  a  civil  list  of  £46,000.  But,  by  thus  taking  the  ini- 
tiative, it  gave  umbrage  to  the  executive.  The  members  of  council,  who 
judged  that  some  pitfall  or  other  lay  under  this  unwonted  financial 
voluntaryism,  hastened  to  signalise  the  defideneies  in  die  suj^lies  thus 
proflfered.  A  certain  portion  of  the  public  revenue  had  already  received 
a  special  and  permanent  destination  in  virtue  of  pre-existing  laws ;  and 
yet  the  assembly,  in  their  appreciations,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  aU 
might  be  done  anew,  and  voted  accordingly ;  doubtless  because  of  a  detei^ 
mination  to  bring  every  thing  connected  with  expenditure  and  receipts 
under  its  own  direct  control  foi^  the  future.  The  coundl  viewed  this  reso- 
lution in  the  people's  representatives,  as  a  usurpation  of  power  and  intm- 
sive  ambition,  which  ought  to  be  resisted  and  kept  down;  the  coundl 
therefore  rejected  the  assembly's  dvil  list,  declaring  "  that  it  (the  coun- 
dl) had  an  incontestable  right  to  conjoin  in  voting  the  supplies;  that 
this  right  extended  to  the  option  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  ways  and 
means  devised  by  the  assembly  and  sent  &t  the  consideration  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  that  any  grant  of  money  without  the  council's  concurrence  was  in 
itself  utterly  null ;  that  the  council  would  entertain  no  enumeration  of 
supplies  till  such  were  first  d^nanded  by  his  Majesty's  representative,  ncr 
if  it  were  divided  into  chapters  and  items,  nor  if  the  dvil  list  were  not 
fixed  for  the  whote  rdgn  of  the  king.  Finally,  that  the  coundl  would 
pay  no  heed  to  any  bill  of  supply  initiated  by  the  assembly,  unless  it  were 
one  relating  to  payments  for  its  own  maintenance  as  a  constituted  body^or 
else  to  meet  some  unforeseen  and  uigent  call  made  upon  it"  ' 
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The  assembly-men  promptly  replied,  in  sentiments  expressed  by  a 
great  majority  of  their  number,  that  the  counoil  was  not  entitled  to  pres- 
cribe and  dictate  to  them  the  mode  of  dealing  with  tiie  supplies,  or  wiih 
any  other  measure,  and  that  any  attempt,  on  its  part,  to  do  so  was  a  breach 
of  their  privileges;  {hat  the  asserted  right  of  initiating  bills  by  the 
oonnoil,  in  that  regard,  was  contrary  to  parliamentary  usage  and  to  the 
oonstitution." 

The  council,  paying  no  r^ard  to  the  forcing  protest,  and  persisting 
in  its  resolution,  rejected  the  assembly's  bill.  In  order  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  be  embarrassed  thereby,  the  assembly,  by  a  special  vote, 
put  the  needful  ^nds  at  its  disposition ;  but  Lord  Dalhousie  intimated 
his  opinion  that,  having  maturely  considered  the  subject,  the  assembly's 
grant,  without  concurrence  of  the  council,  would  be  illegal.  The  matter 
stuck  there,  the  council  ruling  that  no  scheme  of  supplies  should  receive 
its  sanction  that  did  not  grant  the  needM  in  a  lump,  and  with  civil 
allowances  fixed  for  the  king's  life ;  the  assembly,  on  the  other  hand, 
persisting  in  its  determination  of  voting  by  chapters,  and  only  for  each 
year ;  this  with  the  design  of  controlling  the  executive  by  the  omnipotent 
money-power.  Such  a  control,  moreover,  was  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  assembly ;  because,  to  use  its  own  declaratory  words,  "  the  outiay 
for  state  wants  forms  almost  the  entirety  of  our  public  expenditure.'' 
The  military  force  of  the  government  left  to  it,  besides,  a  preponderance 
considerable  enough  to  make  itself  respected.  The  assembly  willed,  in 
brief,  to  assure  to  all  its  acts  the  most  perfect  independence ;  it  would  not 
allow  others  to  censure  or  intimidate  its  members.  There  is  nothing,  in 
fiiot,  more  humiliating  to  colonists,  than  for  their  representatives  to  be 
exposed  to  insults  heaped  upon  them  by  some  governor,  a  total  stranger 
to  them,  ignorant  of  their  a&irs,  and  yet  whom  chance  has  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  executive  for  the  time.  The  censures  inflicted  on  the  assem- 
bly, by  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  and  the  prefatory  resolution  passed  by 
the  council,  were  brought  under  review  by  the  assembly;  the  members 
voting,  almost  unanimously,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Neilson,  that  those  acts 
were  done  in  violation  of  their  inoontestible  rights  and  privileges,  being 
an  assumption  of  power  contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  the  constitution 
itself.  In  terms  of  another  resolution,  the  assembly  re-asserted  its  right, 
in  voting  the  supplies,  to  adopt  such  a  system,  or  follow  such  an  order  of 
things,  as  was  conformable  to  its  own  ruling  in  the  matter. 

The  importance  of  the  financial  question  had  obliged  the  house  to 
n^eot  several  measures,  but  which  it  was  resolved  should  be  taken  up 
early  in  the  ensuing  session.  Time  was  found,  however,  for  giving  some 
consideration  to  the  subjects  of  the  crown  lands,  the  public  fimds,  &e^ 
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and  ibe  aasembfy  nominated  Mr.  Stuart  ae  its  agent  in  London.  In  an 
addresB  to  the  governory  nmnerona  abases  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
abolition  of  seroral  sinecures  proposed.  He  was  solicited,  in  partacnlar^ 
to  withhold  payment  of  the  salaries  accorded  to  a  lientenant^Temor  who 
had  never  set  foot  in  the  country ;  to  a  nominal  but  non-resident  govemor 
of  Qasp^ ;  and  to  Mr.  Amyot,  provincial  secretary,  for  so  long  a  tame  as 
he  fulfilled  none  of  his  Amotions.  It  was  resolved  further,  that  the 
presence  of  a  Lower-Canadian  agent  in  London,  would  be  of  manifest 
advantage  to  its  inhabitants ;  that  no  salaries  should  be  paid  to  non-resident 
councillors ;  that  the  conjunction  of  the  chaige  of  admiralty  judge,  with 
<he  fiinctions  of  a  judgeship  of  the  king's  bench  in  one  person,  was 
improper;  and  that  the  combining  a  judgeship  in  the  king's  bench,  with 
the  Actions  of  a  French  translate,  or  with  those  of  an  audita  of  the 
public  accounts,  was  even  more  so.  Lastly,  the  assembly  solicited  the 
govemor  to  apply  a  remedy  to  a  yet  more  crying  abuse,  namely,  a  custom 
obtaining  in  the  admiralty  court,  where  the  suitors  had  to  pay  fees  to  the 
judge  although  he  received  a  salary  from  the  state.  These  irregnkritiea 
were'so  grave,  tJiat  Lord  Dalhousie  promised  to  the  house  he  would  make  the 
Britbh  ministry  acquainted  with  their  existence.  But  when  resorting  to 
a  sudden  prorogation  of  the  legislature,  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
way  that  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  house,  that  the  polity  of  the 
oolonial-office  was  unchanged  in  their  regard :  his  lordship  blaming  U^m 
for  wasting  time  in  an  exposition  of  constitutionalism,  all  the  while 
leaving  the  executive  destitute  of  supplies,  and  postponing  legislative 
amelio)rations. 

Public  approbation,  however,  ever  backing  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly,  it  now  became  plain  that  if  one  of  the  contending  parties  did  not 
yield,  a  crisis  would  soon  ensue.  As  M.  Papnieau  was  the  most  influential 
leader  of  the  Canadians,  the  colonial-office,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Sherwood,  tried  to  gain  him  over.  Lord  Dalhousie  was  ordered  to  reodve 
him  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council ;  but,  as  the  popular  nominee 
knew  well  his  single  voice  would  find  no  echo  at  that  board,  he  never  took 
his  seat ;  and,  as  the  expected  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  supplemen* 
tary  councillorship  was  never  likely  to  be  realized,  it  was  suppressed  in  the 
year  1823.  Mr.  Hale,  ahready  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  and 
Colonel  Beady,  civil  secretary,  were  nominated  members  of  the  executive 
eouncil,  at  the  same  time  as  M.  Papineau. 

The  governor  visited  Upper  Canada  in  the  course  of  the  year,  under  a 
pretext  of  examining  the  fbrtifiable  parts  of  the  colony ;  but  with  the  aim, 
in  reality,  of  sounding  public  oj^nion,  and  reporting  its  several  tendencieB 
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in  boUi  jHTOYincee,  all  in  view  of  bringing  about  their  mnoa.  In  winter 
ensoing,  December  11,  1821,  he  met  the  legislature,  and  notified  the 
memb^ti  that  it  was  the  deeire  of  his  Majesty  they  would  vote  the 
oolonial  civil  list  allowance  for  the  whole  duration  of  his  reign,  such  being 
ihe  regular  parliamentary  practice.  This  new  declaration  would  haye 
banished  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  of  dissidence  on  that  literally  vital 
point  between  the  assembly  and  the  mimstry,  had  any  such  existed. 
Still  the  reply  of  the  house  was  reserved  in  its  tone,  and  carefully  respect- 
ful r^arding  the  constitution.  The  governor,  in  rejoinder,  intimated  his 
hopes  that  any  discussion  on  the  matter  would  be  cahn  and  dispassionate ; 
but  he  declared,  in  advance,  that  the  according  of  a  civil  Hst,  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  royalty,  would  be  a  tine  qud  non  ;  adding,  that  if  such  were 
not  voted  by  a  migority  in  assembly,  no  harmony  need  be  expected  between 
the  three  branches.  The  representative  chamber,  however,  was  determined 
not  to  relinquish  the  exposition  it  had  b^un  of  the  faultiness  of  the 
government.  When  the  budget  was  officially  presented.  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  requested  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
administration  of  the  colony,  such  as  they  were  fixed  by  the  royal  instruc- 
tions of  the  years  1792,  1797,  1810>  and  1818.  He  replied,  that  he 
believed  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  his  duty  were  he  to  send,  for  the  inspection 
of  the  house,  the  confidential  correspondence  between  the  crown  and  its 
personal  representative  in  Canada. 

The  members  proceeded  to  examine  the  estimates  sent,  as  not  meaning 
to  meet  the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  governor  with  a  sudden  and 
absolute  refusal,  but  temporise  rather,  and  with  that  intent  an  adjourn- 
ment was  proposed ;  whereupon,  M.  Taschereau,  who  had  just  been  gained 
over  suddenly  proposed  to  adopt  the  financial  rule  laid  down  to  the  house^ 
in  order  that  no  further  doubt  should  exist  on  the  subject.  The  colonial- 
office  had  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  prompt  and  decisive  means 
were  wanted  to  attain  its  great  end.  Only  five  members  voted  in  fiivor 
of  M.  Taschereau's  motion.  The  majority,  in  n^ativing  it,  however 
thought  proper  to  explain  the  motives  that  impelled  the  members  to  this 
decision :  which  arose,  it  was  said,  chiefly  out  of  such  considerations  as  we 
have  already  developed,  and  were  of  a  nature  not  unconformable  to  the 
offer  made  to  the.executive  in  1810,  and  accepted  by  the  Begent  in  1818. 
These  explanations  having  been  embodied  in  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
Lord  Dalhousie  undertook  to  transmit  it  to  London.  Concurrently,  the 
assembly  nominated  Mr.  Joseph  Manyatt,  M.P.,  as  agent  of  the  province, 
in  Britain ;  accompanying  the  appointment  with  a  paper  of  very  voluminous 
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instractions  for  Iiis  guidance,  when  dealmg  with  the  home  authorities  and 
while  commnnioadng  with  his  Canadian  employers. 

The  council,  apprehensive  of  the  effects  likely  to  result  from  tfaki 
agency,  hastened  to  declare  that  the  assemhly,  in  making  such  an  ^point- 
ment  without  the  consent  of  the  other  branches  of  the  colonial  legidatore, 
had  taken  upon  itself  a  perilous  authority ;  that  to  make  such  an  appoint- 
ment, was  a  direct  breach  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  an  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  constitution.  When  Marryatt  learned  that  a  conflict  of  opin- 
ions had  thus  followed  upon  his  appointment,  he  refused  to  act ;  under 
pretext  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  do  so,  unless  the  charge  were 
sanctioned  by  the  council,  and  the  governor  approvedt)f  the  choice  made. 
The  assembly,  meantime,  persisting  in  its  own  course,  revised,  in  despite 
of  a  special  message  from  the  governor,  to  vote  supplies,  and  even  passed 
a  resolution  making  the  receiver-general  personally  responsible  for  what- 
ever moneys  he  might  pay  to  government  order,  if  unsanctioned  previoudy 
by  the  assembly.  Matters  having  come  to  this  pass.  Lord  Dalhousie 
judged  that  the  artfulness  and  reservations  he  had  thitherto  employed  to 
gain  his  end  the  better,  were  no  longer  useful,  and  therefore  determined 
to  communicate  to  the  assembly  the  reply  of  the  ministry  to  their  demands 
of  the  year  preceding.  That  reply,  if  sent  to  them  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  would  have  occasioned  an  explosion.  "The  lieutenani- 
govemor  of  Gasp^,'*  thus  wrote  his  lordship,  referring  to  a  denounced 
sinecure,  "  is  one  of  the  least  dispensable  of  our  officials,  and,  instead  of 
retrenching  his  salary,  it  ought  to  be  increased.  As  for  the  provincial- 
secretaryship,  care  would  be  taken  at  the  decease  of  the  present  bolder  of 
the  place,  tp  appoint  a  resident  functionary.  The  colonial  agency  again 
had  always  existed,  and  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  laid  to  the  chaige 
of  the  present  agent  to  warrant  his  discharge."  The  consideration  of 
other  matters  complained  of  was,  it  would  appear,  postponed  by  the 
executive. 

There  was  a  small  minority  in  the  council,  the  members  of  which,  inform- 
ed of  certain  menaces  banning  to  be  thrown  out  against  the  French- 
Oanadians,  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the 
sense  of  the  opinions  of  the  assembly  on  the  civil  list.  Fearing  the 
results  of  a  too  long  struggle  on  such  a  question,  M.  Debartzch  proposed 
to  revoke  the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  session.  The  majority  exclaimed 
against  such  a  retrogression.  "  How  can  we  revoke  our  resolutions,'' 
demanded  Mr.  Richardson,  "  when  a  secret  committee  of  assembly  is  at 
this  time  sitting,  and  deliberating  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  on  the 
nominatbn  of  a  governor?  yes  1  meditating  the  dismiaBal  of  the  one  we 
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BOW  haTe,  to  be  replaced  by  another  of  the  assembly's  own  choosing  I 
A  permanent  committee  of  assemblymen  exists,  unknown  to  several 
members  of  the  assembly ;  a  thing  unexampled  in  British  history  since 
the  times  of  Charles  I.  That  oondave  is  perhaps  a  second  '  committee 
of  public  safety/  "  Thus  did  this  credulous  councillor  intimate,  that  a 
majority  of  the  assembly  had  revolutionary  designs.  Several  representa- 
tives present  at  these  council  debates,  took  umbrage  at  such  charges,  and 
imparted  the  sentiments  inspired  by  them  to  their  colleagues.  M. 
Quirouet  was  one  who  reported  what  he  had  heard  himself.  A  commit- 
tee of  five  was  forthwith  constituted,  the  members  of  which  drew  up  a 
rq)ort  that  became  provocative  of  discussions,  evincing  the  profound 
antipathy  existing  between  the  two  l^islative  bodies.  The  report  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  assembly ;  the  language  of  Mr. 
Richardson  being  denounced  as  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious,  also  as 
tending  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  and  their  deputies.  It  was  declared  that  such  imputations  as  were 
thrown  out  in  council,  were  a  serious  breach  of  the  assembly's  privileges; 
and  that  the  council  itself  should  seriously  visit  with  punishment,  severe 
in  proportion  to  the  crime,  the  wrong  intended  to  be  done  by  one  of  its 
members:  lastiy,  the  assembly  admonished  the  governor  that  his  duty 
was,  to  deprive  the  guilty  party  of  the  places  of  honor,  confidence,  and 
emolument,  he  held  of  the  crown. 

Two  addresses,  conformable  to  the  forcing,  were  drawn  up  and  sent, 
one  to  the  governor,  the  other  to  the  council.  The  former  in  reply,  said 
that  the  document  contained  matters  of  the  gravest  character ;  that  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  house  appeared  to  him  to  be  couched  in  language 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  deliberative  body ;  that  they  violated  the  privi- 
leges of  the  council  and  freedom  of  debate;  and,  for  these  reasons,  he 
begged  to  decline  acting  as  he  was  called  upon  to  do  in  the  address 
transmitted  to  him.  The  council,  on  its  part,  declared  that  it  would  not 
be  compatible,  either  with  its  honor  or  its  rights,  to  enter  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  liberties  of  the  assembly,  before 
that  body  should  itself  make  reparation  for  the  violation  it  had  just 
committed  of  the  privil^es  of  council,  by  demanding  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Bichardson  from  his  functions, — ^presuming  to  subject  a  member  of 
oouncU  to  censure  and  proposed  punishment  1  The  house  returning  to 
the  charge,  protested  against  attempts  constantiy  making  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  its  honor  and  loyalty ;  and  thus  neutralizing  its  efforts  for 
advancing  the  public  interests:  finally,  repeated  its  previous  assertion  of 
the  inoontestible  right  it  possessed,  of  repressing  abuses  by  every  meana 
that  the  constitution  placed  at  its  disposal 
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This  oonfliot  still  fiirther  alimented  pablio  imtation.  The  aasemUy 
manifested  too  maoh  sosoeptibility  on  the  occasion.  Good  policy  would 
have  dictated  to  its  members  a  course  directly  the  reverse  of  tliat  it  did 
adopt,  as  a  proof  of  their  own  moderation.  Meanwhile  the  gOYemor, 
seeing  that  they  were  not  to  be  shaken  in  their  resolution  r^arding  die 
supplies,  informed  them  that  he  intended  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  out  of  the  ^nds  which  laws  already  passed  had  put  at  his  disposaL 

Concurrently  with  the  agitation  on  parliamentaiy  supplies,  that  of  die 
division  of  the  customs  receipts,  between  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  was 
debated.  The  trade  of  the  latter  proTince  with  Britain  could  only  be 
carried  on  through  the  former.  The  rule  to  be  observed  in  sharing  the 
net  returns,  had  been  made  the  subject  of  many  difficulties  and  long 
discussions.  In  terms  of  the  first  convention  between  the  parties,  conclu- 
ded in  1817,  Upper  Canada  received  a  fifth  of  the  customs  dues  levied  at 
Quebec.  For  some  time  anterior  to  the  present  (1 822),  the  Upper  Canadians 
had  been  demanding  a  larger  share,  under  pretext  that  tiieir  numb^s  had 
largely  increased.  To  settie  the  matter,  each  province  appointed  two 
commissioners,  and  the  four  had  several  conferences  at  Montreal,  but 
without  being  able  to  come  to  an  arrangement.  The  Upper  Canadians, 
instigated  by  our  assembly's  enemies,  who  mustered  strong  in  Montreal, 
put  forward  high  pretensions,  demanding,  besides  an  augmentation  of  the 
quota  allowed  them  by  the  treaty  of  1817,  £20,000  of  arreara,  the 
all^d  amount  of  unpaid  drawbacks;  also  £10,^000,  a  sum  whioh,^eir 
commissioners  allied,  was  due  to  them  previously  to  the  forcing 
agreement  being  come  to.  Our  commissioners  repelled  the  first-indicated 
pretension ;  and  revised  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  two  othen, 
till  further  instructed.  The  Upper  Canadians  then  appointed  an  agent 
to  repur  to  their  mother  country  and  demand  an  interposition  of  the 
home  government  in  their  behalf.  Lord  Dalhousie  did  not  make  known 
to  the  legislature  till  the  following  session  these  difficulties,  which  mi^t 
have  Aimished  a  new  reason  for  effecting  a  union,  towards  which,  peqde 
said,  he  was  secretiy  inclined.  This  delay  in  communicating  what  he 
knew  on  the  subject,  was  made  a  cause  of  reproach  against  him  after- 
wards, as  a  betrayer  of  the  interests  of  the  province  the  king  had  confided 
to  his  care ;  but  he  excused  himself  by  alleging,  that  he  had  received 
authentic  news  of  the  affiur  when  too  late. 

The  assembly,  informed  through  the  public  prints  of  what  was  going 
on,  hastened  to  protest,  just  before  the  session,  dosed,  against  the  claims 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  regard  of  the  customs,  imports,  and  to  declare,  that 
it  was  ready  to  sanction  all  arrangements  that  might  be  proposed  fixr 
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fiunlitating  the  transit  of  seaborne  merobandise,  by  way  of  Qaebeo. 
Two  days  thereafter,  the  governor  pronged  the  parliament. 

Messrs.  Papineau,  Neilson  and  Cuvillier  were  the  members  of  assembly 
who  led  the  house  in  its  opposition,  on  the  finance  question,  to. the  colonial 
office ;  whose  behests,  again,  were  supported  by  the  governor  and  the 
QGunoil.  Papineau  and  Neilson  discussed  principally,  Ouvillier  vindicated 
them  with  figures.  The  trio  proved  that  they  were  not  to  be  taken  at  a 
disadvantage  in  matters  of  finance  and  taxing :  but,  if  reason  were  on 
tiieir  side,  power  was  possessed  by  the  other ;  and  it  was  used  to  dissolve 
gnocessive  parliaments,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  or  weary  out  the  people's 
representatives.  Scarcely  had  one  session  been  aUowed  to  exist  its  proper 
time,  for  a  series  of  years  past.  It  was  needful  that  so  anomalous  a  con- 
dition of  things  should  have  an  end ;  for  public  business  was  constantly 
in  arrear,  and  the  public  mind  becoming  more  and  more  unsettled. 
This  embroilment  of  affidrs  finally  became  the  philo-unionists'  wished 
for  opportunity.  The  dashing  interests  of  the  two  provinces  in  r^ard 
of  the  customs-revenue  became,  in  their  eyes,  a  sufficing  reason,  in 
itself,  for  realising  their  favorite  measure.  Lower  Canada,  they  allowed, 
vfBS  opposed  to  it ;  but  not,  they  averred,  to  the  extent  of  resisting  it  by 
open  revolt  Besides,  if  such  a  tendency  manifested  itself,  the  all-power- 
tol  influence  of  the  catholic  clergy,  might  be  reckoned  upon,  it  was 
intimated,  for  keeping  it  within  safe  bounds.  In  a  word  ike  British 
ministry,  ever  urged  on  by  Mr.  Ellioe  and  his  firiends,  resolved  at  length 
to  execute  their  great  project,  and  bring  into  the  Imperial  parliament 
a  bill  for  revoking  the  Canadian  Constitution  of  the  year  1791,  and 
r&<)onstituting  once  more  the  government  of  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

FIRST  UNION  PROJECT.— 1828-1837. 

A  onion  of  the  two  Canadas  desired  bj  the  BritiBh-deriTed  inhabitants  of  Montreal.- 
oeming  their  agent,  EUice.— This  merchant's  histoiy.— The  Union  project  brought  in  clandes- 
tinely to  the  Imperial  Parliament.— Parker  sounds  the  alarm.— Sir  James  Mackintosh  and 
Sir  Francis  Bordett  arrest  the  ftirther  progress  of  the  Union  Bill  in  the  commons.— Nature  of 
Its  provisions.— The  project  a^joomed.— Sensation  its  introdnotion  to  parliament  prodnoed 
in  the  two  Canadas.— Petitions  against  it:  Messrs.  Papinean  and  Neilson  sent  to  London. 
They  draw  up  an  able  memorial  on  the  subject  for  presentation  to  the  gOTomment,- The 
ministry  abandon  the  measure.— Commnnicationi  between  Messrs.  Ellioe  and  Paplneaow— 
Estimation  of  the  former,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.— Opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  on 
the  Union.— Interview  of  M.  Papinean  with  Elarl  Bathnrst— Opinions  of  statesmen  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  the  American  federation.— Amount  of  the  Caldwell  defldL— 

.  Religious  aflEUrs.— Lord  Dalhousie  visits  England  and  returns.— The  supplies  refhsed.— 
Insulting  discourse  of  the  governor  in  proroguing  the  ohambeis. 

At  all  timeSy  a  desire  for  the  union  of  the  Canadas  had  been  the  secret 
wish  of  the  British  party  in  Montreal,  its  hostility  to  the  French-des- 
oended  inhabitants  daily  increasing,  proportionally  to  its  desire  to  domi- 
neer over  the  latter.  Avarice,  no  less  than  ambition,  nourished  its 
hatred  to  our  race;  that  hatred  finding  an  answering  sympathy  in  Brit- 
ain itself  through  national  and  religious  prejudices  common  to  both, 
aided  by  calumnies  against  the  objects  of  their  mutual  dislike.  The 
Anglo-Canadian  party  had  the  exclusive  sympathy  of  the  British  people; 
the  colonial  minister  received  all  his  inspirations  from  its  members,  and 
the  governors  always  threw  themselves  into  its  arms,  in  order  to  secure 
its  support  for  themselves,  and  be  assured  of  its  influence  in  London, 
where  the  Gallo-Canadians  had  never  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  aliens. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  the  governmental  career  of  Dalhousie, 
ever  since  it  b^an  among  us,  was  of  an  unvarying  character,  and  seemingly 
all  traced  out  beforehand.  He,  in  fact,  enunciated  his  ultimatum  in  hk 
first  discourse  to  the  chambers.  "  No  concession  shall  be  made ;  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  will  be  treated  merely  as  so  many  defend- 
ant's memorials,  making  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  great  process  get- 
ting up  against  the  colonial  deliberative  body,  to  be  tried  before  the  pa^ 
liamentary  tribunal  of  Britain,  the  anticipated  sentence  to  be,  abolition 
for  the  former."  This  predetermination  it  was  which  occasioned  the 
deadlock  of  1822 ;  including  the  refusal  *  of  supplies  by  the  assembly, 
and  the  quarrels  between  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

*  Thus  runs  the  author's  French  text^  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  preseat 
chapter : — "  On  a  pu  voir  depuis  son  arriv^e  la  marche  de  Dalhousie  a  ^t^  r^gn- 
laire  et  comme  trac^e  d'avance.    U  a  dit  son  dernier  mot  dans  son  premier 
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From  two  oentres,  and  for  diverse  reasons,  issued  the  accusations 
against  that  house,  wherein  were  deposited  the  public  spiritedness,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  interests  of  the  French  Canadian  people.  The  ultra 
Britbh  party  had  always  longed  for  a  union,  as  was  well  known,  with 
the  intent  of  swamping  the  latter  entirely.  It  was  with  that  end  in 
view  that  Lymbumer  protested,  before  the  house  of  commons,  against 
the  division  of  the  province,  in  1791.  But  in  1823,  when  Messrs. 
Papineau  and  Neilson,  knowing  that  his  sentiments  had  undergone  a 
change  during  the  intervening  years,  sought  an  interview  with  him  in 
London,  hoping  to  engage  him  to  aid  them  in  forwarding  Lower  Cana- 
dian views,  he  observed,  "  I  have  now  by  me  several  letters  from  old 
friends  in  Canada,  who  have  made  roferonce  to  our  mutual  attempts,  in 
days  long  past,  to  provent  the  colony  from  being  parted  into  two  prov- 
inces :  that  division  was  an  error  in  itself,  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
races  would  have  been  effected  moro  speedily  without  than  with  such  a 
separation.  But  it  would  be  unjust,  now-a-days,  to  undo  what  was  done ; 
for,  since  then,  distinctive  habitudes  have  taken  root,  separate  interests 
have  grown  up,  and  a  new  legislation  has  been  founded.  I,  therefore, 
have  notified  my  friends  aforesaid,  that  so  far  from  sustaining  the  views 
they  take  of  the  matter  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  employ  whatever 
influence  I  possess  over  the  minds  of  public  men  here,  to  make  the 
renewed  enterprise  miscarry ;  for  I  do  not  wish  the  imperial  government 
to  stultify  itself,  or  become  hateful  in  America.''  If  Mr.  Lymburner 
wero  now  one  of  the  anti-unionists,  others  had  taken  up  and  wero  turning 
to  account  the  opposite  ideas  he  once  maintained  so  stoutly.  The  North- 
West  Company,  too,  which  had  much  influence  in  London,  had  for  its 
resident  directors  in  Canada,  Messrs.  Richardson  and  McGill,  two  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  members  of  the  British  party.  Mr.  Ellice,  whose 
father  became  a  leading  trader  in  the  colony,  after  being  a  clerk  to  the 
Lotbinidres,  had  bought  from  that  family  their  seigniory  of  Beauhamois. 
By  a  train  of  lucky  chances,  Ellice,  junior,  had  become  a  person  of  con- 
sequence in  England.  From  Canada  he  passed  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
there  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Grey,  widow  of  a  military  officer.  In 
after  years,  his  lordship  became  the  leader  of  the  whig  party;  and  Ellice, 
though  a  man  of  no  talent,  through  his  family  connexions  became  an 

discotirs  aax  chambres.  Aucane  concession  ne  sera  faite :  et  les  resolutions  de 
Tassembl^e  ne  sont  recneillies  que  poar  serrir  de  pieces  dans  le  grand  procds 
qn'on  se  propose-  d'intenter  a  ce  corps  d^lib^rant  devant  les  communes  de 
PAngleterre  atant  de  le  faire  disparattre.  De  1&  la  situation  des  choses  en  1822 : 
tefos  de  subsides  et  qaerelles  avec  le  flaat-Oanada.''    Ill,  226-7. 
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influential  personage.  Altihongh  passing  for  a  '^trae  bhie"  wbig  in 
Britain,  EiHoe  became  the  intermediary  of  the  Canadian  tones  wiHi  tin 
tory  cabinet  in  London,  in  order  to  undo  the  work  of  Pitt;  and  be  ft 
was  who,  in  1822,  flnallj  induced  the  ministry  to  bring  into  the  oon- 
mons  the  union  bill  of  that  year.  The  latter  wete  on  the  point  of  adopt> 
ing  it,  for  all  was  going  on  swimmingly  towards  tiiat  consnmmaliai, 
when  an  ez-trader  of  Canada,  named  Parker,  became  aware  of  what  wm 
in  progress. 

This  person,  who  had  neither  talent  nor  influence,  was  yet  redoubtable 
through  the  mortal  dislike  he  had  for  EUice,  whom  he  had  accused,  m 
times  past,  of  divers  frauds,  in  his  speculations  with  other  tradeis. 
Parker  lived  redred  in  England,  upon  a  fortune  he  had  made  in  Canada. 
As  soon  as  he  found  out  that  the  union  bill,  then  passing  through  ito 
early  stages  in  parliament,  was  the  bantling  rather  of  Ellice  than  (ji  tiie 
ministry,  he  hastened  to  the  colonial-office,  and  denounced  it  for  iSb» 
work  of  a  scoundrel ;  but  no  attention  was  there  paid  to  his  representa- 
tions. They  found,  however,  more  acceptance  with  Sir  James  Maoka- 
tosh.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  some  other  distinguished  oommonem. 
An  opposition  was  got  up  against  the  bill,  and  it  was  thrown  out  on  ^ 
eecond  reading.  It  was  at  this  time  were  heard  those  strange  expressionB, 
emanating  from  Mr.  Wihnot,  a  member  of  tlie  cabinet :  *  ^  I  impbre 
the  house  to  pass  this  bill  at  once.  If  it  be  postponed  tall  next  year,  ao 
many  petitions  against  it  will  be  poured  in,  that  it  will  be  all  but  impos- 
sible to  carry  it,  however  beneficial  its  provisions  are,  even  §oit  tiiose  wlio 
will  resist  it,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice.  It  is  of  the  greatest  cob- 
sequence  that  it  should  become  law,  if  only  to  sdve  the  difficulty  which 
has  arisen  through  the  contestations  of  the  legislative  council  and  proviB- 
cial  assembly  of  Lower  Canada."  Despite  this  earnest  official  aii(|um- 
tdon,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  his  ^ends  successftdly  persisted  in  tiftsir 
opposition  to  the  measure,  which  thus  got  shelved,  for  a  year  at  least  in 
any  case. 

The  bill,  thus  disposed  of  for  the  time,  much  abridged  colonial  ftve- 
dom  in  general,  and  that  of  Lower  Canada  in  particular.  It  gave  to  the 
latter  a  ^  smaller  modicum  of  representation  than  to  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince. It  vested  in  the  council — ^a  body  of  crown  nominees — ^the  ptm- 
l^e  of  taking  a  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  people's  repreeentativeB. 
It  abolished  the  use  of  the  French  language  (in  the  debates  and  public 

*  A  mistake.  Sir  Bardlej  Wilmot  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
He  was  at  that  time,  we  believe,  ander-ecoretarj^  of  state  for  the  colonies.—^. 
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•eta  of  the  l^^aktore);  and  limited  tbe  religioiis  liberfy  and  rightd  of  the 
•aftholic  (Canadian)  ohuroh.  It  restrained,  too,  the  right  of  the  assembly 
toaohing  the  disposal  of  the  imposts  levied  for  state  uses.  Briefly,  the 
whole  measure  was  drawn  up  with  the  most  hostile  feeling  to  us,  and 
with  a  decidedly  retrogressive  spirit:  had  it  passed,  it  would  have 
reduced  every  French-Canadian  almost  to  the  abased  state  of  an  Irish 
catholic. 

Intelligence  of  the  ftirtive  introduction  of  such  a  measure  as  that  to 
die  commons  house  of  parliament,  created  a  profound  sensation  in  Cana- 
da. A  cry  against  the  perfidy  of  its  conooctors  forthwith  arose:  ''There 
oould  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  resist- 
ance to  the  will  of  the  country  regarding  the  vexed  question  of  the  sup- 
plies. The  aim  of  all  became  too  apparent  1 "  Still,  good-will  for  the 
Ifoitish  people  was  not  quite  extinct  in  the  Canadian  breast  Public 
meetings,  however,  were  immediately  convoked,  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  home  government  on  the  occa- 
sion :  and  committees  of  remonstrance  were  organised  to  draw  up  and 
transmit  petitions,  signed  by  or  in  name  of  the  French-Canadian  people, 
finr  presentation  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
measure  then  supposed  to  be  under  its  consideration.  Montreal  and 
Qncbec  set  the  example.*  On  the  14th  of  October,  a  counter-demonstra- 
tion took  place  at  Montreal,  at  a  meeting  of  the  unionist  partisans,  Mr. 
Bichardson  acting  as  chairman  in  this  their  first  public  meeting.  Sev- 
eral of  the  persons  present  on  the  occasion  uttered  discourses,  in  the 
oonrse  of  which  they  voiced,  without  restraint,  to  their  antipathy  against 
the  French-Canadians ;  some  of  them  giving  vent  to  a  pent-up  hatred 
whidi  they  had  long  concealed.  Of  this  species  there  was  a  remarkable 
exemplar  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  the  very  man  who  had  been 
previously  designated,  so  many  times,  by  the  assembly  as  worthy  of 
becoming  its  agent  in  London ;  but  who  now  discredited  its  choice  by 
disclaiming  sentiments  which  he  once  professed  to  vindicate  with  the 
utmost  ardor.  ''  The  reasonings  of  the  French-Canadians,''  he  now  said^ 
*'  are  founded  either  on  prejudices,  which  ought  to  be  extirpated  ;  or  on 
petty  local  interests,  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
settlement  of  the  present  question."  As  if  the  language,  the  laws,  the 
institutions,  of  a  people  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Spectator)  ^  could  be 

*  The  Montreal  meeting  took  place,  Oct.  7, 1822 ;  it  was  presided  hj  Messrs. 
Qnj  and  Vigor.  That  of  Quebec  was  holden  Oct.  14.  In  both  towns,  commit- 
tees were  nominated  by  those  present. 
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rightly  classed  as  ''  prejadioes  " !  A  portion  of  the  Britub-deriyed  inhab- 
itants, settled  in  the  new  townships  of  Three-Rivers  and  Montreal,  near 
the  American  north-eastern  ^ntiers,  followed  the  example  set  them  by 
their  compatriots  of  Montreal.  But  in  Upper  Canada,  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  pronounced  against  the  projected  union ;  declaring  generally 
tiiat  they  were  well  content  with  the  constitution  as  it  then  stood,  express- 
ing a  desire,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  be  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  their  posterity :  remarking,  also,  that  the  Union  biU  then  in  parMament 
would  abridge,  instead  of  extending,  their  rights  and  liberties.  This 
unexpected  opposition  disconcerted  the  unionists,  who  b^an,  in  a  short 
time,  while  they  were  waiting  the  result,  to  despair  of  their  cause. 

Meanwhile  petitions,  crowded  with  opposition  signatures,  were  getting 
up ;  bearing  the  names  of  seigniors,  magistrates,  ecclesiastics,  officers  oi 
militia,  fiurmers,  traders,  <fec.,  to  the  number  of  60,000  and  upwards. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  petitions  of  their  adversaries,  those  of  the 
remonstrants  were  couched  in  befittingly  moderate  language,  and  solicited 
only  that  justice  should*be  done  in  the  case.     It  sufficed  them,  that  the 
truth  had  been  stated  by  their  exponents  with  the  calmness  and  gravity 
the  occasion  called  for ;  their  motives  being  good,  their  cause  sacred,  and 
the  proffered  reasons  why  "  the  bill  should  not  pass,"  likely  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  judges  called  on  to  proscribe  a  people  without  allowing 
them  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  against  the  infliction.     These  petitions 
were  transmitted  to  London,  during  the  recess  of  the  provincial  parlia- 
ment; the  representative  branch  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  allowed 
to  meet,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lift  up  its  voice  against  the  Union 
project,  in  name  of  the  whole  country.     They  were  confided  to  Messrs. 
Papineau  and  Neilson,  as  were  also  those,  drawn  up  in  a  kindred  sense, 
transmitted  from  Upper  Canada.    Not  waiting  for  what  might  ensue, 
the  governor  convoked  the  parliament  for  early  January,  1823.     M. 
Papineau,  president  of  the  assembly,  being  absent,  a  substitute  had  to 
be  found;  and  M.  Yallidres  de  St.  R^  was,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
elected  to  fill  the  chair,  preferably  to  Messrs.  Bourdages,  Vigor,  ^d 
Taschereau,  proposed  in  succession  by  their  respective  friends  for  the 
presidency. 

The  assembly  immediately  entered  into  a  discussion  on  the  Union  bill, 
and  passed  the  most  energetic  resolutions  in  its  denunciation.  Mr.  Ogdedf 
leader  of  the  unionist  party,  proposed  an  amendment  in  its  fiavor.  *'  The 
Canadians,"  said  he,  '^  can  have  no  hostile  feeling  against  the  subjects  of 
their  own  sovereign,  nor,  by  consequence,  any  repugnance  to  adopt  the 
language,  the  manners,  or  habitudes  of  the  great  family ;  or  to  form,  fbr 
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ihe  interest  of  all,  one  dependency  out  of  the  two  proyinoee.  THe  nnion 
between  England  and  Scotland  bad  tbe  bappiest  results.  Tbe  interests 
of  tbe  people  of  tbe  two  Canadas  ougbt  to  be  tbe  same.  It  is  true  tbat 
groundless  prejudices  were  given  up,  in  order  tbat  barmony  sbould  prevail. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  wbat  bas  occasioned  tbe  alarm  taken  at 
tbe  measure  submitted  to  tbe  bouse  of  commons ;  tbat,  as  tbe  government 
knows,  bas  been  caused  by  jealousy;  by  distrust  of  tbe  bonor,  of  tbe 
regard  for  justice,  wbicb  really  actuates  tbe  executive ;  tbat  evil  is  due 
alone  to  tbose  wbo,  witb  too  mucb  success,  awaken  tbe  apprebensions 
of  tbe  ignorant  and  inconsiderate.  It  is,  sometimes,  tbe  duly  of  l^slar 
tors,  to  benefit  tbe  many,  even  in  tbeir  own  despite.'^ 

Mr.  Ogden^s  amendment  was  not  entertained,  as  its  tenor  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  tbat  of  tbe  resolutions  adopted  just  previously ;  and  only 
three  other  members  adhered  to  i  ts  terms,  when  the  mover  appealed  to 
the  assembly  against  tbe  decision  of  tbe  president  wbicb  ignored  it. 

The  legislative  council  itself  intimidated  by  tbe  all  but  universal  public 
demonstrations  against  tbe  measure,  declared,  after  prolonged  discussion, 
against  tbe  union  of  the  two  Canadas;  but  only  because,  if  effected, 
it  might  embarrass  tbe  administration.  As  the  assembly  bad  done, 
it  sent  addresses  on  tbe  subject,  in  tbat  sense,  to  Messrs.  Papineau  and 
Neilson,  for  transmission,  one  to  tbe  king,  and  one  of  two  others  for 
each  bouse  of  parliament.  These  were  not  voted,  however,  without  some 
opposition;  for  tbe  most  ardent  unionists  in  the  council,  Messrs. 
Bicbardson,  Ryland,  Grant,  Irvine,  McGill,  and  Felton,  protested  against 
the  resolution  come  to  by  tbe  majority ;  the  latter,  for  once,  setting  them- 
selves in  direct  opposition  to  tbe  secret  polity  of  tbe  colonial-office.  Tbe 
editors  of  tbe  Ganadicm  Times  of  Montreal,  also,  in  accord  witb  the  six 
protesting  councillors,  printed  diatribes  against  tbe  majorities  in  tbe  two 
chambers,  which  strictures  provoked  tbe  assembly  to  order  tbe  writers  or 
printers  of  them  to  be  arrested  as  libellers ;  but  their  persons  were  fortu- 
nately out  of  tbe  assembly's  jurisdiction. 

During  the  interval,  tbe  settlers  in  t^e  Eastern  Townships,  impelled  by 
government  agents,  complained  tbat  tbeir  interests  bad  been  n^lected  by 
the  Lower-Canadian  legislature;  and  demanded  tbat  they  should  be 
represented  therein.  Lord  Dalbousie  thereupon  recommended,  tbat  the 
Imperial  parliament  sbould  be  applied  to,  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 
Tbe  governor,  in  a  despatch  dated  April  5, 1825,  to  tbe  colonial  minister, 
approved  also  of  tbe  councirs  having  rejected  tbe  bill  passed  for  increas- 
ing the  general  representation.  The  authorities  knew  not  wbat  step  to 
take,  in  order  to  neutralise  tbe  numerical  preponderance  of  the  French 
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Canadians  in  tHe  assembly,  or  how  to  augment  the  number  of  the  l«pn- 
sentatiyes  of  British  origin :  the  members  of  the  latter  raee  abready  mneh 
exceeding  what  the  rdatiye  amount  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  popoladon  «f 
the  Lower  Provinoe  warranted.  NevertheleBS  the  aasembly  aeoorded  th« 
light  of  representation  to  the  Eastern  Townships ;  whidi  were,  f<»  thai 
purpose,  detached  from  the  districts  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  aftd 
erected  into  the  electoral  district  of  St.  Francis:  in  which,  also,  were  estate 
lished  courts  of  law,  and  judicial  jurisdiction,  haying  the  Tillage  ef 
Sherbrooke  for  its  central  p(Hnt.  At  the  soHeitation  of  the  goyemme&% 
the  assembly  likewise  granted  an  increase  of  salary  to  Sir  Franos  id 
Burton,  who  had  just  come  to  the  country  as  lieutenant-goyemor. 

The  assembly  still  wished  to  nominate  Mr.  Marryatt  as  agent  ftr  the 
proyinoe  in  London;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  proposed,  the  counsB 
Resisted  as  before.  The  assembly  sanctioned  by  its  yotes  the  unaeereditod  . 
expenditure  of  the  goyemor,  during  the  suspension  of  the  supplies,  and 
also  accorded  diyers  sums  for  public  and  charitable  uses;  such  as  £50,006 
for  the  Chambly  canal,  £12,000  for  that  of  Lachine,  £2,000  for  die 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  £850  for  Montreal  General  Hospital,  wmi 
£2,000  for  the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Quebec. 

It  was  expected  that  the  yexed  question  of  the  supplies  would  now  bt 
taken  up,  with  a  repetition  of  the  debates  which  had  troubled  the  eountq^ 
during  so  many  years ;  but,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  many  persom^ 
the  difficulty  reoeiyed  a  temporary  solution,  through  the  goyemment  tak* 
ing  the  precaution  to  separate,  in  the  estimates  sent  to  the  assemUy,  the 
oiyil-list  allowances  from  the  other  items  of  anticipated  expenditure.  Thk 
eyasiye  deyioe  displeased  both  contending  parties ;  but,  by  haying  reeouna 
to  general  terms,  susceptible  of  double  interpretation,  hostile  pretenaio&s 
were  neutralised,  and  the  supply  Ull  was  allowed  to  pass  the  assembfy^ 
which  on  its  part  sanctioned  it  iJso,  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  highir 
powers.  That  some  underhand  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  monberi 
is  presumable  fit>m  the  fact,  that  the  council  intimated  it  gave  way 
in  this  instance  fbr  special  reasons,  but  which  would  not  preyent  it  from 
rejecting  such  a  money  bill  in  friture. 

The  council,  as  a  body,  reoeiyed  a  discrediting  shock,  about  this  tine, 
through  the  bankruptcy  of  one  of  its  chiefe,  Beceiyer-general  CaldwelL 
For  a  long  time,  the  assembly  suspected  that  functionary,  of  malyersatioo ; 
for  its  members  could  not  see  how  a  p^rscm,  of  capital  so  limited  as  Us^ 
could  engage  in  trading  speculations  to  the  extent  he  did,  without  diyati* 
ing  public  moneys  from  their  proper  uses.  One  of  the  chief  motiyes,  in 
ftct,  for  the  assembly's  persisting  in  its  mode  of  granting  the  supplks^ 
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to  oomrtarain  the  government  to  fomiiA  a  elear  statement  of  ih$ 
aetaal  condition  of  the  oobnial  finances.  The  opposition,  which  knew 
this  &ot,  nsed  every  effort  to  cause  the  assembly's  desire  to  be  frustrated* 
The  leaders  of  opposition  being  intimate  friends  of  the  receiver-general, 
sttendii^  at  his  feasts  and  sharing  in  his  seeming  opulence,  were  induced 
ftr  these  reasons,  added  to  class  fljmpathies,  to  back  his  pretexts,  and  sua* 
tain  whatever  reasons  he  chose  to  assign,  for  refrudng  or  delaying  to  fur* 
ttish  to  the  assembly  the  financial  information  they  usually  demanded  of 
bim.  But  all  tilings  have  an  end;  and  Caldwell  was  obliged  to  announce, 
in  1822,  that  he  had  no  more  funds  to  defray  charges  for  part  of  the  year 
jet  to  come.  The  house  dedared  that  the  reoeivergeneral  ought  to  have 
in  hand,  by  estimation,  at  least  £100,000 ;  and  that  it  would  sanction  no 
tarOkst  reimbursement,  to  favor  unconstitutional  operations.  This  refti- 
sal,  which  on  any  other  occasion  would  have  led  to  a  crisis,  was  received 
almost  without  a  word  oi  complaint  by  the  executive  counoil,which  evidently 
wished  to  eschew  (for  the  time)  a  feud  with  the  assembly,  and  even,  con- 
trary to  custom,  testified  its  contentment  with  the  sessional  business  that 
had  been  transacted.  The  governor,  on  his  part,  upon  proroguing  the  par* 
liament,  said,  "I  have  seen  with  satis&ction  that  the  diffarent  subjects 
submitted  for  your  consideration  in  the  course  of  this  session,  have  been  di9» 
•Qssed  with  aU  that  diligence  and  attention  which  the  peculiar  circumstances 

of  the  i^ovince  somuch  required It  only  remains  for  me  to  offer  my 

warmest  thanks  for  your  assiduous  and  laborious  attendance.  The  hopes 
I  hUAj  expressed  to  you  have  been  fully  realised;  and  I  think  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  you  to  be  assured,  that  I  esteem  the  result  of  the  session  to 
be  at  once  honorable  to  yourselves  and  useful  to  your  country.''  But,  at 
flie  same  time,  he  deprived  Mr.  Neilson,  jun.,  of  the  governmental  recog- 
nition  of  his  newspaper  as  the  official  Gazette^  and  bestowed  it  on  a  new 
jaamal,  which  he  caused  to  be  established  in  Quebec,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Fisher,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Album.  He 
thus  punished  the  son  for  the  oppoeitioQ  of  the  father;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  set  up  an  organ  under  his  own  patronage,  up<Hi  which  he  could 
always  reckon  for  inserting  his  communications,  and  defending  his  acts. 
Li  this  regard,  he  folloifed  home  precedents.  But  every  British  minick 
try,  whidi  has  its  hired  journals  to  maintain  cabinet  opinions,  is  respond 
sible  to  parliament  for  its  acts ;  so  that^  after  all,  ministerial  newspapers  we 
bttt  exponents  of  the  political  party  which  has  a  majority  in  the  two  houses^ 
and  is  in  power  for  the  time.  In  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  such  respon- 
sibility not  existing,  and  the  government  not  being  necessarily  sustained 
by  a  minority,  the  official  journal^  far  from  becoming  more  influential 
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throng  Hie  direct  ooontenanoe  of  the  ezecatiyey  is  likely  to  lose  ii  as 
ioon  as  it  begins  to  advocate  nnpopolar  doctrines;  and  this  result  had  not 
long  to  be  waited  for  in  the  present  case. 

Messrs.  Papineaa  and  Neilson  had  been  received  in  London  with  diA- 
tingoished  consideration.  The  nnammity  among  the  Canadians  (ia 
repudiating  the  Union  bill)  at  first  stayed  the  action  of  the  ministoBy  and 
they  promised  to  withdraw  the  measure.  At  the  first  interview  the  two 
delegates  had  with  under-secretary  Wilmot,  he  said  to  them,  "  Best 
assured  of  the  truth  ci  what  I  now  say,  but  you  need  not' repeat  it :  the 
government  desires  that  there  be  no  further  discussion  in  parliament  on 
the  union  subject,  and  it  will  not  be  proposed  for  this  session."  They 
hastened,  neverdieless,  to  communicate  this  assurance  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  congratulated  them  on  the  turn  afiairs  had  taken; 
assuring  them  that  they  might  rely  on  the  cabinet  pledge  thus  given. 

They  had  abeady  solicited  the  aid  of  the  party  called  ''  the  Saints," 
composed  of  dissenters.*  They  now,  at  the  instance  of  the  colonial  under- 
secretary, abstained  firom  sending  in  petitions  for  presentation  to  ihe  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  contented  themselves  with  remittii^  to  ^ 
minister  a  memorial  detailing  the  reasons  which  the  Canadians  had  for 
adhering  to  the  constitution  of  1791. 

It  was  advanced  in  this  memorial,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  all  ike  constitutional  authorities  of  the  colony,  repudiated  the 
ministerialmeasure,  because  it  was  pregnant  with  extreme  danger.  The 
memorialists  enlarged  on  the  fidelily  of  the  Canadians  during  the  war  of 
1812-13 ;  upon  the  difference  existing  between  British  social  relations  and 
those  of  Canada;  also  on  the  evils  which  would  assuredly  result  if  politi- 
cal changes  were  made  contrary  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  Canadian 
people.  They  intimated  their  opinion,  that  it  was  beneficial  to  subordi- 
nate provinces,  having  legislatures,  for  their  frontiers  not  to  be  over- 
extended; they  remarked  that  the  distance  between  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  head-waters  of  Lake  Huron  was  more  than  500 
leagues;  that  there  was  great  diversity  of  climate  in  this  vast  range  of 
territory,  and  consequently,  that  communications  between  its  several 
parts  were  both  difficult  and  costly,  especially  during  winter-time ;  whilst, 
in  the.  like  stretch  of  country,  on  the  American  side,  there  were  seven 

*  This  if  a  tnistakt.  There  were  no  arowed  dissenters  in  the  hoase  of  com- 
mons, till  the  "Oorporation  and  Test  Repeal  Act"  (9  Geo.  4,  ch.  17)  was 
passed.  William  Wilberforce,  the  stoutest  of  Anglican  lay  champions,  was 
leader  of  "  the  Saints"  at  the  time  mentioned.— B. 
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distinct  states,  each  with  independent  facilities  for  self-legislation  and 
intercourse  with  their  neighbors."* 

"  But  it  is  not  alone  on  account  of  the  distances  of  place,  or  Tarieties 
of  dimate,  or  seasonal  Ticissitudes,  that  the  measure  would  be  detrimental 
to  Canadian  interests.     It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  not  only  are  the 
laws  which  affect  property  and  civil  rights  different  in  the  two  provinces; 
but  also  their  customs,  habits,  religion,  and  even  prejudices,  materially 
differ.     The  people  hold  fimfly  to  whatever  benefits  they  have  been 
secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  by  Great  Britain.     The  wisest,  the  most 
disinterested,  the  most  erudite  legislator  that  ever  was,  would  not  be  able 
to  combine  their  scattered  legism  into  one  code,  without  unsettling  the 
property  holdings  they  have  acquired,  under  diverse  laws  at  differing 
times."     Messrs.  Neilson  and  Papineau  afterwards  passed  in  review  the 
various  articles  of  the  Union  bill :  they  protested  against  that  which  gave 
to  Upper  Canada  a  representation  in  assembly  thrice  greater  than  that 
allowed  to  Lower  Canada,  relatively  to  the  population  of  each;  also 
against  the  too  high  property  qualification  demanded  for  membership, 
.  and  inequality  of  proposed  taxation.    The  article  authorizing  the  governor 
to  nominate  (hybrid)  executive  councillors,  entitled  to  sit  and  debate  but 
not  vote  in  assembly,  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  strange  deviation  from 
British  constitutionality;  and  it  was  added,  that  the  intent  to  proscribe 
the  French  language  in  the  house  had  caused  great  excitement  of  itself. 
''  The  speech  of  his  race,  of  his  paternal  household,  the  words  he  first 
learned  to  speak,  are  dear  to  every  man,  in  all  lands,"  they  urged ;  adding^ 
that  diversity  of  language,  raising  a  moral  barrier  between  invaders  and 
invaded,  had  been  one  great  means  for  saving  Canada  to  Britain  at  the 
American  revolutionary  epoch.     Our  deputies  also  protested  against  the 
article  in  the  bill  which  aimed  at  a  nomination  of  the  parish  priests  by  the 
governor  and  bishop  conjointly,  in  revocation  of  all  ecclesiastical  canons, 
and  even  of  the  rules  of  incumbency  in  the  Church  of  England.     They 
concluded  their  memorial  by  demanding,  that  were  the  measure  ever  to  be 
taken  up  again,  the  governor  should  be  enjoined  to  order  a  census  to  be 
made  of  the  Canadian  populations ;  and  that  a  law  should  be  sanctioned 
for  Lower  Canada  to  nominate  commissioners  charged  to  defend,  in 
England,  the  integrity  of  the  provincial  oenstitution. 

The  home  government  was  ever  on  the  alert,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
encroach  on  ecclesiastical  functions,  by  getting  hold  of  nominations  to 

*  This  memorial,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Neilson  with  the  aid  of  M.  Papineau,  is 
one  of  our  ablest  state  papers. 
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parish  ohaigei,  and  tlius  kaqnng  the  oaihdios  dependent  on  the  stnle 
authorities.  But  leUgion,  erer  stronger  than  temporal  thiaga^  yea  efoa 
the  most  potent  eivil  polity,  set  up  insormoontable  barriers  to  the  amlHtwna 
nsorpation  and  quritoal  i»^adioes  jweyailing  in  the  odcmial-offioe.  Tim 
leproduoed  attempt^  made  in  that  direction,  nevertheloBS  diaolosad  Urn 
ioaroe  whence  prooeeded  Craig's  antagonistio  spiritings. 

The  minister,  anable  to  encounter  so  strong  and  so  general  an  oppo»> 
tion  to  his  measure,  was  Ma  to  withdraw  it.  But  our  agents  did  not 
fed  warranted  to  imj^oity  rely  on  any  appearances,  after  what  had  paaMA 
Pespite  ministerial  assurances  that  the  bill  would  certainly  not  be  re- 
introduced for  the  current  sessicm  at  least,  it  was  agreed  between  Measrs., 
Papineau  and  Neilson,  that  the  former  should  remain  in  London  till  the 
time  of  prorogation  to  guard  against  a  surprise.^ 

M.  Papineau  had  two  interviews  with  Lord  Bathurst  himself^  secretaiy 
of  state  for  the  colonies.  The  earl  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  Urn 
prospect  of  a  break-up  of  the  American  confederation.  His  bdief  of 
that  cYcnt  being  imminent^  was  shared  by  Sir  F.  Burdett^  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Hume,  but  they  all,  on  the  other  hand,  expreased 
their  regret  thereat.    With  the  experience  of  history  as  a  guide,  they 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  M.  Papineau,  being  seated  at  .a  friend's  table, 
with  Mr.  Bllice  and  Mr.  Stuart  (unionist  agent),  the  conTersation  tnrning  oa 
the  affairs  of  Canada,  Sllice  thus  addressed  our  agent :  <<  Yon  seem  quite  ea^ 
en  a  certain  subject ;  and  I  have  learned,  from  a  reliable  party,  that  the  cabinei 
has  indeed  giren  you  an  assurance  that  the  bill  is  shelred,  but  it  will  b^  repro- 
duced. If  ministers  leaye  the  matter  there,  I  shall  expose  them,  for  I  hold  their 
pledge,  given  before  witnesses,  to  go  on  with  it.*'  Messrs.  Papineau  and  Keil* 
son,  uneasy  at  what  the  former  had  heard,  waited  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
communicated  with  him.  He  assured  them  that  they  need  not  fear :  *<  as  ftr 
Bllice,"  added  the  kni^t,  *'  he  is  a  braggadocio  of  no  weight  or  influence.  Hi 
will  not  dare  to  pnt  in  act  the  fbolish  words  he  has  spoken.  Throng  the 
medium  of  some  friends,  I  shall  find  ways  to  cool  his  courage.  He  is  of  no 
account  among  us,  fhrther  than  as  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Grey." 

At  a  later  time,  M.  Papineau  met  Mr.  EUice  at  Sir  F.  BurdetVs.  Mr.  P.  (adyer- 
ting  to  the  Union  bill)  got  the  baronet  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  majority  of 
Canadians  were  as  hostile  to  the  measure  as  he  was  assured„to  persevere  in  tha 
measure  would  be  to  stultify  whig  professions,  so  often  repeated,  of  paying  a& 
attention  to  the  will  of  populatliiis  as  expressed  in  majorities;  and,  theralbity 
that  the  Whigs  must  retire  their  Union  bill :  whereupon  fillice  assured  Sir  Fraaois, 
that,  in  the  present  case,  <'  the  majority  is  ignorant,  and  made  fanatical  by  the 
priests."  He  also  violently  attacked  the  Montreal  seminarists,  denounced  cer- 
tidn  seigniorial  dues  (lodt  tt  vitUes);  and  assured  Burdett,  that,  in  consort  with 
Mr.  Stuart,  he  was  preparing  a  bill  to  change  feudal  tenures,  trusting  to  torn  to 
good  account  hereby  his  own  seigniory  of  Beauharnois* 
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fqnned  that  with  00  immenfle  a  temtory  as  theirs  the  United  States  ooold 
aot  permanently  subsist  under  one  republican  form  of  goyemment. 

The  deeision  of  the  British  cabinet  tended  to  oahn  Canadian  inquie- 
todeSy  and  to  restore  temporary  harmony  to  the  colonial  legislature ;  but 
in  special  things  as  no  change  had  taken  place,  the  causes  of  dissension 
fliiil  remaining,  it  was  sure  soon  to  re-appear.  The  de&lcations  of  the 
xeoeiyer-general  became  the  first  handle  for  the  opposition  to  work  with; 
ud  occasion  was  thence  taken  to  condemn  the  whole  administration  of 
tiie  provincial  government.  The  governor,  foreseeing  the  efiect  which  a 
financial  catastrophe  would  assuredly  produce,  had  lifted  only  a  comer  of 
die  curtain  whidi  hid  the  particulars,  so  as  to  deaden  the  first  sensatioa* 
Thus,  during  the.  session  just  dosed,  he  intimated  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  public  accounts.  In  the  next  session,  beginning 
Nov.  25,  1823,  he  infi>rmed  the  diambers  that  Caldwell,  whom  he 
Buspended  ^m  the  exercise  of  his  ^notions  only  two  days  before,  wae 
£96,000  sterling  in  arrear,  a  sum  equal  to  two  entire  years'  revenue  of 
tiie  colony.  This  announcement  completely  justified  the  worst  fears, 
eocpressed  or  hinted  in  times  past,  by  the  assembly,  as  to  the  disordered 
state  of  the  provincial  finances,  and  gave  its  members  a  right  to  suspect 
l&e  administration  of  corrupt  connivance  with  ^nedonaries  of  lis  own 
nomination.  There  was  so  much  n^ligence  in  Caldwell's  department, 
that  inquirers  could  not  ascertain  whether  he  had  provided  any  personal 
securities  for  those  who  had  trusted  him  to  fall  back  upon.  Such  were 
«eught  for  in  Canada,  but  none  found.  The  governor  wrote  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  asking  to  be  informed  whether  tliere  were  any  sudi,  and  if  so, 
to  what  amount,  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  officials,  in  London.  It 
was  said  that  Caldwell  had  given  security,  in  Britain,  to  the  extent  of 
£10,000,  and  had  {nromised  to  find  parties  in  Canada  to  answer  for  him 
to  a  like  amount ;  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  public,  he  was  allowed 
to  be  installed  without  realising  his  |vomise.  The  receiver-general,  as 
wdl  as  the  custom-house  officials,  were  at  the  time  of  his  advent  nominated 
directly  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

In  the  governor's  discourse  on  opening  the  session,  he  expressed  his 
regret  to  be  obliged,  upon  this  as  on  the  like  occasions  preceding,  to 
advert  to  financial  difficulties;  but  as  such  really  existed,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  bring  them,  in  full  detail,  under  the  observation  cf 
lihe  provincial  l^islature.  Meantime,  now  that  Caldwell  was  ousted 
-from  office,  such  funds  as  he  rendered  up  had  been  placed  under  ib» 
control  of  a  member  of  assembly  and  a  councillor,  without  whose  privity 
no  transaction  would  be  sanctioned. 
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Caldwell  now  offered  to  give  up  all  hk  property  and  efifeets,  provided 
that  they  were  accepted  for  a  receipt  in  fall  of  all  demands ;  stipokting^ 
however,  that  if  snoh  a  composition  took  place,  a  large  snm,  still  dne  to 
his  father  for  state  services,  should  be  paid  to  him  I  The  assembly  paid 
no  r^ard  to  snch  a  demand,  made  by  a  public  peculator ;  and,  adopting 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  house,  declared 
the  home  government  responsible  to  the  colony  for  his  malversations. 
Further,  in  an  address,  on  the  subject,  to  the  king,  it  was  explained  thai 
the  mischief  had  originated  while  the  colonial  fbances  were  under  entiie 
imperial  direction,  and,  as  all  interference  with  them  had  been  resented 
or  evaded,  those  who  wished  to  stay  the  evil  could  not  although  they 
really  tried  to  do  so :  therefore,  the  assembly  confidently  trusted  to  h^ 
Migesty  for  ordering  justice  to  be  done  in  the  case. 

Concurrently,  another  fiscal  agent,  Mr.  Perceval,  collector  of  customs 
in  Quebec,  was  accused  of  exacting  undue  moneys  from  traders.  When 
the  assembly  asked  for  his  suspension,  till  inquiry  could  be  made,  it  was 
met  with  assurances  that  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest,  conscientious,  and 
diligent  officer,  one  who  conformed  strictly  to  the  laws  and  his  instme- 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  case,  was  to  transmit  Id 
London  a  copy  of  the  charges  made  against  him  in  Canada.  It  is  a  not- 
able fact,  that  at  this  very  time,  Perceval  was  defending  himself  against 
personal  actions  then  before  the  local  courts,  which  ended  in  his  being  cast 
in  damages. 

The  governor  had  been  trying  to  sow  divisions  among  ^e  Canadian 
party,  hoping  at  least,  to  detach  from  it  some  of  the  more  influential  mem- 
bers. Nov.  23, 1823,  he  addressed  to  M.  Valli^res,  president  of  assem- 
bly, a  memorial  on  the  financial  question,  in  which  he  exhorted  it  to  lei 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  the^uture  only  be  cared  for.  The  house  accused 
Didhousie  of  spending  provincial  moneys  without  l^islatorial  authority. 
The  charge  was  true ;  but  what  if  he  did  ?  He  could  not  help  himself 
otherwise ;  for  the  house  itself  refused  to  furnish  needful  supplies,  and  be 
was  right  not  to  take  the  perilous  responsibility  of  stopping  the  stale 
machine  altogether.  He  had  done  no  more,  in  this  r^ard,  than  Pitt  (the 
younger)  did  in  Britain  before.  Such  was  his  defence ;  to  which  he  added 
a  volunteer  observation,  that  the  late  defalcation  served  to  prove  the 
necessity  there  was  for  auditing  the  public  accounts  annually. 

Dalhousie  invited  M.  Yalli^res  to  come  to  the  castle  every  morning,  and 
confer  with  him  on  public  affairs ;  but  nothing  could  come  of  familiar  con- 
ferences, if  the  governor  did  not  make  real  concessions  to  the  assembty. 
M.  Yallidres'  personal  influence  was  not  great  enough  to  cause  his  vievi 
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to  be  adopted  as  thoee  of  the  majority,  sappoeing  they  were  effected  by  the 
goyernor's  inspirations.  If  the  latter  had  used  intentions  shaking  the 
firmness  of  the  people's  representatiye,  by  flattering  his  indiyidoal  self-love, 
tiie  president  of  the  assembly  could  not  but  be  aware  that  his  reputation 
would  suffer  were  he  to  advanoe  a  step  in  the  road  which  he  would  be 
advised  to  take. 
•  The  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  Canadian  trade  bill,  passed  by 
the  Imperial  parliament  in  1822,  which  fixed  the  quota  of  customs-revenue 
assignable  to  each  province,  proved  that  Papineau's  party-r— opposed,  on 
this  point,  to  that  of  Yalli^res' — was  stronger  than  the  latter ;  since  a 
majority  voted  that  the  law  should  remain  as  it  was,  wherever  the  Yat 
H^ree'  party  wished  it  to  be  abrogated. 

In  the  estimates  placed  before  the  chambers,  a  distinct  line  was  drawn 
between  those  expenses  the  payment  of  which  was  provided  for  by  fixed 
allocations,  and  those  for  which  the  liquidation  of  assentient  voting  was 
indispensable.  The  latter  class  of  items  amounted,  collectively,  to  a  total 
of  £34,000,  which  sum  the  government  asked  the  house  to  provide.  The 
debates,  when  the  particulars  came  to  be  discussed,  were  extremely  violent 
M.  Papineau  moved,  that  all  supplies  should  be  refused ;  and  declaimed 
with  great  energy  against  the  conduct  of  the  governor.  Without  going 
so  far,  the  assembly  did  not  vote  the  money  for  paying  the  public  ^nction- 
aries,  till  an  abatement  was  made  in  all  their  salaries  of  25  per  cent. 
This  reduction  determined  the  council,  at  once,  to  reject  the  settlement 
entirely.  The  assembly,  setting  aside  the  estimates,  in  their  original  form, 
voted  a  civil  list  of  £43,000  in  totality,  which  was  to  include  payment  of 
all  the  salaries;  including  those  which  the  government  considered  as  being 
out  of  the  assembly's  control;  as  weU  as  all  the  rest.  The  council,  after 
repudiating  the  whole  transaction,  voted  a  supplicatory  address  to  the  king, 
praying  that  he  would  take  into  consideration  the  evils  which  would 
inevitably  result  fix>m  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  colonial  legislature ; 
and  advising  that  the  Imperial  parliament  should  adopt  such  measures  as, 
it  indicated,  were  proper  for  bringing  it  to  an  end. 

Dalhousie,  meanwhile,  applied  to  the  assembly  for  a  reimbursement  of 
the  sums  taken  from  the  military  case  to  defray  the  civil  expenditure  in 
1822  and  1823,  amounting  in  all  to  about  £60,000.  The  assembly  chose 
to  look  upon  the  governor's  having  recourse  to  Imperial  moneys  on  those 
occasions  as  a  personal  favor  accorded  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
defaulting  receiver-general,  as  that  functionary  had  (meaning,  ought  to 
have  had)  £90,000  of  a  surplus  in  hand.  It  was  argued,  that  if  Caldwell, 
in  those  circumstances,  applied  to  the  governor  for  aid,  the  latter  might 
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haye  assured  himself  that  the  man  was  inaolTent ;  and  had  betnjed  h« 
duty  by  not  oashiering  him  at  onoe. 

The  assembly  recused,  also,  to  subscribe  an  address  to  the  king,  drawn 
up  by  the  oouncil,  against  the  ri^t,  claimed  by  the  American  congress,  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  And  as  the ''  Oanada  Trade 
Act ''  vested  in  the  governor  the  power  of  changing  seigniorial  tenures  idI^ 
landholding  by  "  free  and  common  soocage/'  the  assembly  presented  an 
address  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  asking  him,  if  he  made  any  such  changes,  to 
leave  out  the  French-Canadians  £rom  such  mutations,  and  let  them  fiUev 
the  beaten  track. 

The  rupture  was  now  complete  between  the  two  chambers.  The  gof^ 
emor,  not  being  able  to  obtain  anything  he  had  asked  for,  prorogued  tke 
parliament,  March  9,  1824. 

His  lordship  next  tried  to  revive  ecclesiastical  dissensions ;  and  begva 
by  sending  a  memorial  to  the  colonial  minister,  in  which  he  observed,  thal^ 
ever  since  the  Conquest,  the  catholic  bishop  had  exercised  all  the  rights  of 
church  patronage,  by  nominating  every  one  of  his  d^gy.  He  urged,  that 
it  was  time  such  an  abuse  were  rectified,  as  it  deprived  the  king  of  a  most 
important  part  of  his  influence,  he  being  the  head  of  that  church  (tte 
catholic)  as  he  was  {chef)  of  all  others.*  In  another  despatch,  dated  Deo. 
19, 1824,  he  maintained  that  to  the  British  crown  appertained,  of  ri^ 
all  the  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  France,  arising  fiom  the  liborties  of 
the  Galilean  Church ;  and  he  solicited  that  the  royal  authority  thus  devol- 
ving should  be  extended  to  him  (the  earl),  to  enable  him  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  the  Sulpicians,  then  at  loggerheads.  '<  The  piesent 
eatholic  bishop,"  he  said, ''  arrogated  to  himsdf  ind^ndent  power ;"  but 
his  lordship  intimated,  that  "  it  is  not  too  late  to  take  the  reins  of  alraofaite 
power,  out  of  his  hands ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  his  clergy  wish  thai 
the  government  would  do  so."  The  earl  likewise  directed  the  attention 
of  the  colonial  minister  to  a  book,  the  author  of  which  wafl  M.  Ghaboilki, 
in  which  certain  passages  authorised  a  belief  that  the  writer's  sympatfaiM 
were  in  fiivor  of  the  Sulpicians,  and  not  (X  the  bishop. 

Soon  after  the  session  closed,  the  governor  left  for  Britain,  leaving  Sat 
F.  Burton  in  charge,  as  his  hcum  tenens.  When  the  elections  took  plaoi^ 
in  summer-time  ensuing,  the  opposition  party  had  its  numerical  strei^ 
increased ;  but  it  was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  upon  the  lieutenant^vemo^ 
for  the  assembly  was  aware  of  Burton's  good  intentions  generally.  Thcj 
knew  that  he  did  not  allow  the  councillors  to  persuade  him  to  delay  the 

*  We  cannot  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Earl  wrote  any  saoh  nonsense  | 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  author  could  be  induced  to  print  so  abciud  m 
at8ertion.^-<B« 
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oonTOoatioii  of  the  oliambers  to  the  latest  moment ;  nor,  at  their  instiga- 
tion, would  he  refuse  when  the  time  oame  to  recognize  M.  Papineau  as 
president  of  the  new  assembly.  Nor  was  any  &ult  found  with  him  when, 
ther^iter,  he  refused  to  communicate  to  the  chambers  the  despatch,  relat- 
ing to  the  finances,  from  the  Prince  Begent  to  Gk)yemor  Sherbrooke,  sent 
over  in  1817.  Still  later,  again,  he  was  taken  at  his  word,  when  he 
assured  the  assembly,  that  he  could  not  find  the  ministerial  despatches 
of  1820  and  1821,  upon  which  was  founded  what  the  governor  had 
advanced  on  the  same  subject.*  In  the  estimates  which  he  sent  to 
the  house  the  public  expenses  were  not  divided  into  variable  and  inva- 
riable cat^ories ;  so  that  the  whole  supplies  asked  for  could  be  scanned, 
the  items  sanctioned  or  revised,  and  the  total  agreed  upon,  voted  or  dis- 
aUowed,  according  to  circumstances.  Every  one  began  to  have  hopes  that 
the  financial  difficulty  was  now  solved,  as  it  were,  in  advance ;  and  the 
lieutenant^vemor  himself  shared  in  the  momentaiy  illusion.  But  there 
had  been  assigned  to  Burton,  by  the  government,  only  a  short-lived  discre- 
tionary power,  until  his  chief  could  resume  his  functions,  and,  fortified  by 
more  precise  instructions,  strain  to  arrive  at  a  goal  which  had  been  always 
kept  in  view. 

The  immediate  motive  for  Dalhousie's  visit  to  head-quarters  was  to 
personally  inquire  of  the  British  ministers  how  they  meant  to  act,  now 
that  their  union  project  had  miscarried  for  the  time.  It  was  not  possible 
after  what  had  passed,  that  any  similar  measure  could  be  successfully 
smuggled  through  the  two  houses,  as  the  concoctors  of  the  late  bill  hoped 
it  would ;  therefore  a  roundabout  way  for  attaining  the  desired  end  had 
to  be  sought  for.  The  governor  meanwhile  returned  to  Quebec,  and 
early  next  year,  Jan.  21, 1826,  having  re-opened  parliament,  he  addressed 
a  long  discourse  to  the  members  of  assembly  and  council,  which  was,  in 
its  general  tone^  of  a  nature  to  continue  the  illusion  that  Burton's  short 
administration  was  calculated  to  conjure  up.  He  spoke  of  commerce,  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  of  land  registration,  of  education,  and  of 
charitable  institutions.  The  house  replied  in  a  kindred  spirit.  The 
governor  rejoined,  with  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction  that  his  senti- 
ments and  those  of  the  assembly  were  so  much  in  accord ;  and  declared, 
that  he  expected  the  happiest  effects  would  thence  result  for  the  com- 
monweal. At  his  suggestion,  the  assembly  voted  an  address  to  the 
king,  soliciting  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment changing  the  tenure  of  lands  in  Canada,  and  for  introducing  to  the 
province  the  laws  of  England.  In  this  document  it  was  observed,  that 
«  Letter  from  Sir  F.  Burton  to  Barl  Bathurst,  dated  March  28, 1826. 

24 
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the  motives  wliioh  led  the  mother  oonntry  to  giTe  a  legiaUtiire  to  the 
proyinoe,  ought  to  suffice  for  preventing  the  Imperial  government  firana 
intermeddling  with  local  legislation ;  that  (if  it  did  not  thus  abstain)  it 
might  commit  grave  errors,  and  cause  great  injustaoe ;  and  that,  in  ihe  eser- 
dse  of  supreme  authority,  it  ought  to  respect  its  own  work,  by  allowii^  the 
colonists  to  interpret,  in  their  own  way,  the  powers  which  had  been 
confided  to  them. 

A.t  no  time  previously  had  any  circumstance  placed  Lower  Canada  and 
its  representatives  in  a  more  humiliating  situation.  The  influence  of 
Mr.  Ellice  was  patent  under  the  veil  of  argumentation  of  the  ookmial- 
office.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  people  thought  that  th^e  remaiiwd 
no  other  subject  of  debate  between  the  colonial  and  the  Imperial  govon- 
ment  than  the  question  of  tenures,  that  of  the  supplies  surged  np  mofe 
menacingly  than  ever  before.  While  hearkening  to  the  peaoeM  words 
which  Dalhousie  proffered  after  his  return,  those  persons  not  as  yet  quite 
assured  by  the  mild  administration  of  Burton,  upon  the  occasion  referred 
to,  had  their  doubts  removed,  and  concluded  that  all  fiirther  financial 
difficulties  would  be  definitively  surmounted.  So  far  &om  this  being  the 
case.  Earl  Bathurst  persisted  still  in  denying  the  right  of  the  assemhfy 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  revenue;  as  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who 
peruses  a  desptach  firom  his  lordship,  addressed  to  Sir  F.  Burton,  dated 
June  4, 1825.  The  bill  of  supply,  assented  to  by  the  latter,  being  good 
only  for  one  year,  the  minister  did  not  advise  the  king  to  withhold  his 
assent  to  it ;  but  he  directed  the  governor  not  to  give  to  any  the  like  his 
sanction  in  future.  The  assembly,  on  its  part,  in  an  address  to  the  king 
reiterated  its  pretensions.  About  the  same  time,  M.  Papineau,  once  more 
president  of  assembly,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
entering  into  a  detail  of  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of  ihe  colony. 
''  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  legislative  council,"  said  he,  *'  eleven  coundl- 
lors,  all  but  two  being  public  i^nctionaries,  declared  that  the  resolution  of 
assembly  making  the  receiver-general  responsible  fi)r  all  payments  made 
without  l^islative  authority,  is  an  infraction  of  legality;  and  they 
proclaimed  the  principle,,  that  this  officer  is  bound  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  which  he  receives  firom  the  executive  counoily  and 
not  with  any  orders  laid  upon  him  by  either  of  the  chambers.*' 

The  parliament  was  prorogued,  March  29,  1826 ;  and  was  oonvdbed 
for  Jan.  23,  1827.  The  governor  communicated  to  t^e  chambers  the 
response  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  which  declared  that  they  were  not 
liable  to  pay  fi)r  the  defalcations  of  CaldwelL  As  a  rumor  was  rife  that 
other  despatches  regarding  the  supplies  had  been  received  by  Burt<m,  aad 
that  Dalhousie  would  not  conform  to  them  because  they  were  favoraUe 
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to  the  pretensions  of  the  assembly,  a  copy  of  them  was  demanded  by  the 
latter.  Dalhoosie  replied,  that  he  would  communicate,  their  substance ; 
and  added, ''  I  feel  every  dLsposition  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  the 
assembly  on  matters  of  public  interest,  but  must  decline  to  lay  before 
the  public  correspondence  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  with  the  executive 
government  of  the  province.  I  think  such  a  course  objectionable,  in 
general ;  and  in  this  particular  case,  inexpedient.*'  This  reply  was  veiy 
imprudent;  for  it  left  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
an  impression  that  he  had  not  imparted  all  that  it  was  important  to 
know,  which  yet  the  despatches  contained;  and  ihis  feeling  the  assembly 
expressed  by  calling  into  question  the  averments  of  the  governor. 

The  annual  supplies  were  discussed,  and  voted  in  the  same  form  as  in  the 
preceding  year ;  but  not,  as  then,  allowed  to  pass,  for  they  were  flatly 
reftised.  Sir  Francis  Burton,  who  was  blamed,  during  the  interregnum^ 
80  we  have  seen,  for  sanctioning  a  bill  not  conformable  to  the  instructions 
passed  from  Sherbrooke  to  Dalhousie,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  his 
hands  for  his  guidance ;  Sir  Francis,  we  say,  had  written  to  Lord  Bathurst 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  existence  \  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  secretary's  repositaries.  The 
assembly-men,  on  their  part,  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  vote  the 
supplies  in  the  same  form  as  that  employed  in  the  year  1825,  but  not  in 
conformity  to  the  estimates  just  presented.  This  declaration  brought 
matters  to  a  sudden  issue.  The  refusal  of  the  supplies  was  the  most 
solemn  censure  that  the  country  could  pass  agdnst  the  administration. 
Lord  Dalhousie  so  understood  it,  for  he  prorogued  the  chambers  the  next 
day.  Preparatory  thereto  he  ascended  to  the  council  hall,  with  sword  girt 
to  his  side,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  staff,  glowing  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
"  I  have  come,"  said  he,  **  to  bring  to  a  close  this  session  of  the  provin- 
cial parliament;  being  convinced that  nothing  likely  to  promote  the 

ptiblic  interest  can  be  now  expected  from  your  deliberations.  To  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  legislative  council,  who  have  attended  to  your  duties  in  this  ses- 
sion, I  offer  my  thanks  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  r^ard  which,  by  your  presence,  you  have  shown  to  the  welfare  of 
your  country,  and  also  of  that  proper  respect  which  you  have  manifested 
for  the  sovereign  from  whom  your  honors  are  derived.  Gentiemen  of  the 
assembly,  it  is  punful  to  me  that  I  cannot  speak  my  sentiments  to  you  in 

terms  of  approbation  and  thanks Many  years  of  continued  discussion 

of  forms  and  accounts  have  proved  unavailing  to  clear  up  and  set  at  rest 
a  dispute,  which  moderation  and  reason  might  have  speedily  terminated.'' 
—He  afterwards  addressed  a  long  series  of  reproaches  to  the  members  of 
assembly  present  at  his  call,  too  well  calculated  to  irntate  the  pubUo  mind. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CRISIS  OF  18S7.~1827-1838. 

Kew  cri8i8.^Addr0ii  of  K.  Papineaii,  and  oft  portion  of  the  memben  of  tasemblj,  in  reply 
to  the  gpeeeh  of  the  Goyemor  when  dosing  the  seoBion.— Public  meetings.— DfeiaianlB  of 
militiA  ofBcers.— The  Canadian  preas.— The  elections.— Meeting  of  parliament.— The  Oor- 
emor  reftues  to  acknowledge  M.  Papinean  aa  president  of  assembly  .^Parliament  prorogned. 
—Address  of  Dalhonsie's  partisans  to  the  JBJng.— PabUo  meetings  convened  eTorjwheie. 
—Address  to  the  King  and  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.— Mr.  Waller,  editor  of  the  i^w^ 
tator,  arrested  twice.— Messn.  Neilson,  Ylger,  and  Cuvillier  deputed  to  London  with 
addresses  from  the  French-Canadians.— Mr.  Gale  sent  thither  alto,  with  oonnter-addreask 
—Canadian  afBUrs  discussed  in  the  Bi^itish  legislature.— Speeches  of  Messrs.  HnstisBoa, 
Labouchdre,  Hume,  Wilmot,  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.- The  address  and  counter-addresses  of  the  contending  parties  referred  to  a  oon- 
mittee;  the  committee's  report  thereon.— Mr.  Huskisson  succeeded,  ascdonia]  minister, 
by  Sir  George  Murray.— The  Committee's  report  entertained,  but  neither  adopted  nor 
rejected,  by  the  house.— Sir  G.  Murray  announces  to  the  Canadian  deputies  that  measoret 
are  in  contemplation  by  the  cabinet,  for  terminating  the  dissensions.— Sir  James  KeoBpt 
Bocoeeds  Lord  Dalhouaie  as  governor. 

The  violence  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  newspapers,  and  the  high  tone  of 
Lord  DaUiousie  in  his  proroguing  speech,  announced  a  new  crisis.  Amid 
the  pertorhations  of  the  time,  the  Quebec  Gazette,  still  directed  by  Mr. 
Neilson,  preserved  a  moderate  tone,  and  expounded  matters  of  publie 
import  with  a  calmness  that  extorted  the  respect  even  of  its  adversanes. 
The  principal  assembly-men  of  Montreal  district  thought  it  their  duty  to 
reply  publicly  to  the  governor's  late  address,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
their  constituents.  This  address,  written  with  as  much  drcumspection 
as  the  occasion  called  for,  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Papineau,  Heney, 
Cuvillier,  Quesnel,  &c.  The  aim  of  those  who  drew  it  up  was  to  explain 
the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly  in  such  a  way,  as  to  throw 
all  blame  for  paralysing  legislation  on  the  shouldirs  of  the  governor  and 
his  councillors.  It  tended  to  induce  a  re-election  df  the  existing  majority 
upon  a  coming  dissolution  that  could  not  be  avoided.  The  document 
made  a  great  sensation  meantime,  and  became  well-nigh  a  signal  fin*  a 
movement  among  the  masses.  The  rural  populations  did,  in  &ct,  begin 
to  assemble.  The  resolutions  passed  on  such  occasions,  measured  but 
firm  at  the  outset,  became  violent  and  accusatory.  A  new  element  of 
troublousness  presently  excited  the  popular  mind  to  fory:  this  was  a 
declaration  by  the  attorney-general,  that  as  the  constitutional  militia  laws 
had  then  lapsed  and  not  been  renewed,  the  ancient  ordinances  for  emboc^- 
ing  the  colonial  forces  necessarily  revived ;  and  Lord  Palhousie,  follow* 
ing  up  this  announcement,  was  proceeding  to  re-institute  the  old  colonial 
system  of  military  defence. 
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Snob  a  reverting  to  measures  employed  in  despotic  times,  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  existing  free  institutions.  The  opposition  journals 
were  on  the  alert ;  they  raised  apprehensions  that  the  retrogressiveness  of 
the  government  would  be  realized  rigorously,  and  that  this  polity  would 
influence  the  approaching  elections.  The  government's  dealing  with  the 
officers  of  militia  was  made  a  subject  of  animadversion.  In  effect,  as  some 
of  them  refused  to  command,  and  others  to  obey,  not  a  few  were  dismissed 
idtogether.'  These  last  were  considered  as  political  martyrs  by  the  people^ 
Still,  a  great  majority  of  the  militiamen  conformed  to  the  law,  by  attending 
at  drill.  Dalhousie,  whose  conduct  would  have  been  censured  in  Britainy 
had  disobedience  been  general  under  his  sway,  hastened  to  express  his 
satis&ction  at  the  militia,  for  the  most  part,  answering  to  the  call  made 
upon  them;  and  seized  the  occasion  to  express  his  expectation,  that, 
maugre  all  the  artifices  which  had  been  used  to  implant  suspicions  in  the 
popular  mind,  the  different  fencible  corps  of  the  province  never  ceased  to 
manifest  that  zeal,  obedience,  and  subordination,  which  had  ever  distin- 
guished Canadians  in  arms.  He  also  replied,  with  warmth,  to  the 
sympathising  addresses  presented  to  him  by  his  partisans,  in  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  the  Eastern  Townships. 

Meanwhile,  journalistic  polemics  were  of  a  very  ardent  character; 
while  the  discourses,  spoken  at  public  meetings,  often  breathed  the  most 
passionate  national  hate.  The  government  journals,  which  ought  to 
have  been  moderate  in  tone,  if  only  for  policy's  sake,  used  the  most 
insulting  language  in  respect  to  the  French-descended  people;  a  fault 
which  the  exponents  ci  the  latter  turned  to  account,  in  proving  that 
there  was  a  rooted  antipatiiy  to  their  race  among  the  colonists  of  British 
descent. 

Some  Trench-Canadians  residing  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  got  up  a  news- 
paper there  entitied  VAmi  du  Peuple,  to  vindicate  Gallo^Canadianisnu 
Thus  did  its  writers  address  their  compatriots: — "Canadians!  chains 
are  ferging  for  you:  it  now  appears  that  you  are  doomed  to  amiihilation, 
or  to  be  ruled  with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  Your  liberties  are  invaded,  your 
rights  violated,  your  privil^es  aboUshed,  your  reclamations  contemned, 

your  political  existence  threatened  with  utter  ruin Now  is  the  time 

to  manifest  your  strength,  to  display  your  energy;  and  to  convince  the 
mother-eountry  and  the  horde  which,  for  half  a  century,  has  played  the 
tyrant's  part  among  your  homesteads,  that  if  ye  be  suhjects,  ye  are  not 
slaves." 

The  assembly,  which  during  the  interval  had  been  dissolved,  gained  a 
6om|dete  victory  in  the  elections.    The  Canadian  party  was  increased  in 
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number  by  sereral  new  members,  despite  an  oppodtioa  got  op  in  8e?enl 
places.  In  distiiots  to  the  westward  of  Montreal,  at  Sorel,  at  St  Enstaehie^ 
•eyeral  partisan  riots  took  place,  with  some  attendant  disorders;  bnt  stQl 
the  French-Canadians  carried  the  day.  ''  The  elections  are  nearly  OTcr," 
thus  did  the  Ccmadian  J^pectcUor  comment  on  what  was  going  on ;  "  Hm 
fiiends  of  onr  king,  oonntry,  and  constitution  have  achieved  a  signal 
victory.  The  functionaries  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  his  whole  govern- 
mental system,  have  been  practically  ccmdemned  generally  and  formally."** 
This  paper  was  edited  by  Mr.  Waller,  son  of  an  Irish  baronet^  and  • 
jonmalist  of  great  talent. 

The  governor,  whose  policy  was  thus  solemnly  denounced  by  Hm 
people's  voice  in  this  general  election,  grew  only  the  more  obstinate  in 
adnering  thereto;  and  looked  upon  the  opposition  chiefis  only  as  so  many 
incipient  rebels.  As  such,  he  vilipended  them  in  a  general  order  whidi 
he  issued. 

The  result  of  the  elections,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  above  geneoral 
order,  manifested  the  resolution  the  several  parties  had  taken  to  persevere 
in  the  course  each  had  entered  on.  The  chambers  met  on  the  20tb  of 
November.  The  members  of  assembly  having  been  sunuuoned  by  i« 
usher  to  the  legislative  council  chamber,  the  governor  announced  that  he 
would  explain  to  them  why  they  had  been  called  together  thus  early  so 
soon  as  they  should  have  elected  a  president.  The  man  of  their  ehoiae 
he  desired  to  be  presented  to  him  next  day. 

M.  Papineau  was  proposed  by  M.  Letoumeau,  M.  Yalli^res  de  Si. 
S^  by  Mr.  Ogden.  After  some  discussion,  the  votes  were  taken ;  whan 
39  members  pronounced  for  Papineau,  and  only  5  for  Yalli^res.  This 
result  proved  that  the  government  party  in  the  house  was  almost  null ', 
for  some  even  of  those  who  voted  against  Pii^ineau,  were  no  fidends  of 
the  administration. 

N^  day  the  assembly  repaired  to  the  coundl-room  with  their  presidai^ 
elect,  who  informed  the  governor  of  the  choice  they  had  just  made. 
The  latter  remained  seated  on  the  throne;  while  the  president  of  the 
council,  in  reply  to  the  announcement  made,  informed  the  assembly  th^ 
bis  Excelleney,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  disapproved  of  thdr  <dioiee; 
enjoining  them  to  elect  some  one  else,  and  present  him  for  approbation 
on  Friday  ensuing.  This  disapproval  was  not  uneipected;  but,  none 
the  less,  did  it  supply  added  offensive  means  to  the  opposition;  a  great 
majority  in  which  determined  to  maintain  the  ground  taken  up. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  presidential  chair  remained  vacant.  On  the 
proposition  of  M.  Cuvillier,  a  declaration  was  made,  that  ''  the  ohoioe  of 
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•  prendent  of  assemUj  otight  to  be  free,  and  not  snbjeot  to  the  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  of  the  ezecatiye;  that  M.  Papinean  had  been 
pKfeilj  ohosen ;  that  the  law  did  not  make  the  gOYemor's  approbation 
indispensable ;  and  that  the  annunciation  of  it,  npon  such  an  occasion^ 
was  a  mere  formality."  M.  Papinean  was  then  led  to  the  ohair,  and 
in8talled ;  npon  which  the  members  of  the  scanty  minority  present  retired. 
A  deputation  was  sent,  afterwards,  to  the  gOYemor,  to  inquire  when  he 
would  receiYC  the  members  in  a  body,  as  before.  He  replied,  that  he 
could  listen  neither  to  message  nor  address,  until  a  new  president  were 
elected  and  approyed  of.  In  t|ie  eyening  of  the  same  day,  his  lordship 
prorogued  the  parliament:  an  act  of  firmness  on  his  part  which  the 
government  joumalistB  assured  him  thereafter,  had  saved  the  country 
from  a  revolution* 

The  opposition  press  was  next  taken  to  task.  Judicial  accusations  were 
got  up  against  one  or  more  journals.  At  Montreal,  one  jury  would  not 
entertain  the  charges  made;  but  anoth^,  more  pliant,  declared  that 
there  was  illegal  matter  to  be  found  in  the  Spectator  of  that  city.  Far 
from  lowering  the  tone  of  the  opposition  prints,  the  action  thus  taken 
only  served  to  inspirit  their  writers.  The  people  themselves  began  to  get 
agitated.  Public  meetings  were  holden  in  town  and  country ;  and  com- 
mittees organised  for  moving  remonstrant  resolutions,  and  yoting  ad- 
dresses to  the  king  and  Imperial  parliament.  The  party  which  supported 
Dalhousie,  numerically  weak  in  Canada  but  strong  in  Britain  throu^ 
its  influence  with  the  colonial-office,  which  had  given  the  earl  every 
means  for  carrying  out  his  coercive  policy — ^a  portion  of  the  Dalhousie 
party,  so  to  speak,  met  in  Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  concocting  an 
address  (through  Dalhousie's  medium)  to  Britain — a  country  now  con- 
Btantly  harassed  by  the  importunacy  of  its  intractable  and  restless  colonists. 
It  thanked  the  governor  for  "  the  noble  energy  he  had  manifested  for 
imbuing  Canada  with  a  British  character,  and  for  striying  to  put  an  end 
to  the  divisions  which  distracted  the  colony.^'  It  ejqpressed  a  hope,  that 
<he  acts  of  the  Canadian  assembly  would  induce  the  British  people,  at 
length,  to  abolish  a  defective  system  of  mixed  colonial  goyemment,  which 
experience  condemned,  and  which  the  pretensions  put  forward  by  its 
jrq[Hresentative  branch  had  made  intolerable. 

The  Dalhousie  partisans  located  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  else- 
where, in  imitation  of  Montreal,  drew  up  like  addresses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  partisans  of  the  assembly  continued  to  agitate  with  ardor.  A 
ttomerous  meeting  of  them  took  place  in  Montreal,  whif^  was  presided 
by  M.  Jules  Quesnel,  a  leading  citizen.    Messrs.  D.  B.  Yi^  and  Cuvilliet" 
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mire  liie  chief  speakers  on  the  occasion.  Benewed  addreeses  were  adopl- 
ed,  for  transmission  to  the  king  and  Imperial  parliament,  in  whidi  ibe 
▼arions  abuses  of  his  power,  already  imputed  to  the  governor,  on  many 
occasions,  were  reproduced  and  denounced. 

Irritated  more  and  more  by  these  attacks,  Dalhouae  thought  to  inftni- 
date  the  opposition  journalists  by  re-arresting  Mr.  Waller,  editor  of  tlie 
Spectator,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  assembly.  But  this  act  did  not 
prevent  energetic  addresses  being  adopted,  everywhere,  with  the  sud 
unanimity  as  at  Montreal  Messrs.  Neilson,  Viger,  and  Guvillier  weie 
appointed  as  deputies,  to  repair  to  London  with  these  documents,  t^ 
which  80,000  signatures  were  attached  at  short  notice.  The  police 
director  of  Montreal  (Mr.  Gale,*  as  it  would  seem)  was  sent  to  London 
with  the  counter-addresses,  and  despatches  from  Lord  Dalhousie.  A  report 
obtained  currency  at  this  time,  that  a  new  division  of  the  Oanadas  would 
be  asked  for ;  by  which  the  island  of  Montreal  and  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships were  to  be  annexed  to  Upper  Canada.  Oale  was  a  violent  partasaa 
of  the  executive.  His  hatred  for  the  French-Canadians  was  notorious; 
and  it  was  also  known  that  he  had  written  many  articles  finr  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  which  had  advocated  the  Union  project ;  and  the  demand  stil 
made  that  such  a  measure  should  be  effected,  taking  into  account  the 
semi-official  character  of  the  journal  itself,  caused  a  belief  that  the  call 
had  been  made,  through  its  columns,  by  the  governor  himself. 

The  departure  of  the  Canadian  agents  with  the  addresses  did  not 
suspend  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  nor  calm  the  fermentation  pe- 
vailing  in  the  country. 

The  governor,  on  his  part,  continued  to  deal  rigorously  with  ma^strates, 
militia  officers,  and  the  opposition  press.  Several  magistrates  wwe 
displaced.  The  Qitebec  Gazette  hereupon  remarked,  ''  Let  the  country 
despise  these  new  insults!  It  can  fearlessly  leave  its  destinies  in  the 
hands  of  a  British  king  and  government."  Although  this  journal  was  move 
moderate  in  its  opposition  than  the  others,  it  did  not  escape  prosecution. 
Four  actions  for  libel  were  raised  against  its  proprietor,  because  he  had 
published  resolutions  adopted  at  public  meetings. 

While  Lower  Canada  was  thus  struggling  against  its  government,  the 
Upper  Province  was  disturbed  by  like  agitations.  The  concurrence  in 
opposition,  of  two  populations  of  diverse  origin,  gave  an  adventitioQ9 

*  The  author  designates  Mr.  Qale  as  <*chef  de  la  police  de  Montreal;"  Ifr* 
Ohristie  gives  him  his  right  title,  which  was  "  chairman  of  the  quarter  iessSoiis* 
of  the  district  of  that  name.-^. 
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'wdght  to  the  oomplaintB  of  each  against  the  mi^govemment  which 
dfiMted  both.  Before  the  addresses  exposing  it  reached  Britain,  Mr. 
Hume  had  made  allusion  to  the  discord  existing  in  the  Canadas,  npon 
occasion  of  the  army  estimates  being  discussed  in  a  committee  of  supply. 
''The  question/'  said  he,  ''is  this:  How  are  those  colonies  governed? 
Are  they  administered  in  a  proper  spirit,  wisely,  rationally  ?  Or,  rather, 
does  not  the  goYcmment  take  eyeiy  means  to  irritate  their  inhabitants,  and 
drive  them  into  excesses  from  de^air  of  obtaining  justice  ?  Why  haye 
we,  at  this  moment,  6,000  soldiers  in  the  colony,  if  there  be  no  need  for 
an  army  to  coerce  a  people,  who  at  once  hate  and  fear  the  goyemment 
iridoh  rules  them  ?  What  should  we,  members  of  this  fiouse,  say,  if  we 
were  treated  as  the  assembly-men  of  Lower  Canada  now  are  ?  How 
flhoold  we  like  to  have  the  man  we  aH  but  unanimously  chose  for  our 
speaker,  to  be  openly  discredited  the  moment  we  presented  him  to  our 
aoverdgn  for  his  approbation  ?  Turn  your  regards  towards  the  United 
States:  they  have  not,  for  the  protection  of  their  immense  frontier 
lines,  as  many  regulars  as  we  have  in  Canada.  The  same  &ulty  system 
obtains  in  all  our  colonies,  indeed ;  and  the  British  people  are  littie  kmote 
of  the  arbitrary  rule  imposed  upon  them ;  for  all  military  administrat(»8 
are  naturally  despotic.    They  ought  to  be  superseded  by  civil  governors." 

Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  diat  a  committee  of  the  house  should  be 
nominated  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  two  Canadas,  call  for 
evidence,  and  report  on  the  snbject.  "  There  may  be,"  said  the  minister, 
"  maaj  defects  in  the  colonial  constitution ;  but  tiiis  was  inevitable  at  the 
epoch  of  its  initiation.  The  country  itself,  its  resources,  its  interests, 
were  then  little  known ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
imperfections  should  exist  in  that  constitution,  althou^  it  was  drawn  up 
by  the  greatest  contemporaiy  statesmen  of  Britain ;  who  had  to  frdfil 
the  engagements  entered  into  with  the  French  colonists,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  try  to  introduce  the  advantage^  attaching  to  the  laws,  judicial  proce- 
dure, and  administrative  system  of  Britain.  But  the  bill  of  1791  gave 
the  power  of  examining  and  amending  aU  those  d^oiencies  which,  Pitt 
fbreeaw,  would  have  to  be  su^^lied  afterwards. 

"  France  ceded  Canada  to  Britain  in  1763,  unconditionally,  without 
stipulating,  in  any  way,  how  the  cobny  was  to  be  administered,  but  in 
fiill  sovereignty.  Its  population  did  not  then  exceed  65,000  souls. 
France  had  introduced  therein  the  feudal  system  in  all  its  strength,  ot 
rather  in  all  its  deformity.  This  system,  and  co-existent  French  juria- 
prudoice  (la  Cauiume  de  Paris),  set  up  a  bar  against  all  progress." 

The  miiiister  then  adverted  to  the  intention  which  George  II  had,  after 
the  Conquest^  of  sending  British  CQlonists  to  Canada^  under  promise  of 
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gtmg  tbfiOL  a  repreienittive  govenunent  and  OBtaUifihing  the  kwa  of 
Bugland.  "EY&ry  effort  waa  made/'  he  said,  ''to  introduoe  Brituh 
jmsprudenoe  and  make  it  paramoant,  up  to  the  year  1774.  Judgv 
inue  sent  ot^t  to  administer  it ;  bnt  no  legislatiire  was  eataUished,  on 
aeoonnt  of  the  insurrections  which  superrened,  soon  afterwards,  in  tiie 
acy^^ning  proyinoes.  To  oonciliate  the  Canadians,  the  intended  Mk 
aubeiitntion  of  English  legiam  was  d^arted  from,  and  Snglish  orinuBal 
law  only  took  place  of  that  of  France.  The  continued  use  of  FieiiA 
law  and  custom  was  confirmed;  the  catholic  religion  was  recognised  as  the 
fiuth  of  the  majority;  and,  instead  of  tiie  French  system  of  taxation, 
ihe  &r  less  onMous  British  mode  was  established. 

^The  declaratory  act  of  1778  gave  to  the  colonists  the  right  of  taxiag 
ihemselYes ;  and  this  right  was  confirmed  by  the  constitution  of  170L 
All  imposts  were  to  be  levied  by  consent  of  the  legislatore  only :  whik 
Uiqper  Canada  was  separated  from  the  Lower  Province,  with  the  intent 
tiiat  ibe  former  diould  have  the  institutions  of  a  British-lbunded  colony. 
But  a  &ult  was  committed  at  that  time,  in  apportioning  the  eleotond 
districts  (poUi^u  Uedarecmo^,)  not  in  accordance  with  extent  of  territoiyy 
but  in  ratio  of  the  population;  whioh  arrangement* had  the  ^eot  of 
giving  to  the  sdgniories  an  undue  proportion  of  representatiyes. 

''  Th^re  remains  for  consideratiim  another  difficulty,  of  a  yet  gravw 
diaracter :  t^e  centred  of  the  colonial  l^islatnre  over  the  public  ezpendi- 
tore.  The  imposts  which  r^laoed  French  taxation  were  apjdied,  in  tems 
of  the  act  <tf  1774,  to  the  payment  of  civil-list  allowances  and  to  defiwy 
the  cost  of  the  judicial  administration.  Their  avails  amounted  to 
£40,000,  with  fines  and  confiscations.  Other  taxes,  imposed  by  the 
kgidature,  and  1^  ai  its  di^osition,  touch  a  total  of  about  £100,000. 
The  assembly  claims  the  control  of  the  entire  revenue;  and,  also,  the 
kj^t  to  decide  who  are  the  proper  parties,  in  public  office,  to  be  salaried 
Wt  (^  the  £40,000  jnst  adverted  to.  The  crown  does  not  admit  of  tibttt 
pretenmon,  which,  in  fiust,  is  founded  neither  on  law  nor  custom;  and 
Ac  assembly,  on  its  part^  refuses  to  grant  the  annual  supplies  in  view  of 
forcing  the  executive  to  accord  to  the  r^resentative  body  die  abeohite 
Octroi  of  the  whole  puMio  income.     Such  is  the  question  at  isme 

between  the  two  legislative  chambers Ei^^land  is  the  parent  of  many 

colonies,  one  of  these  is  now  among  the  greatest  and  nu)et  flouriding 
empires  in  the  w<ffld;  by  that  and  others,  we  have  carried  our  language, 
Mr  free  instttnticms,  and  our  system  of  kws,  to  the  most  remote  eeraeaB 
of  the  globe.  What  we  have  itma  planted  is  now  taking  root,  and  what 
wm  now  foster  as  colonies  will  be,  no  doubt,  one  day  or  other,  themsolfes 
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ftee  BatioDJi,  the  oommunioatani  of  fireadom  to  other  ooantries.  If  I  am 
told  that  for  this  we  have  made  great  sacrifioeB,  I  say,  let  it  be  00,  for,  in 
^ite  of  those  saorifioes,  Snglaad  remains,  fcnr  its  extent,  still  the  most 
pofweiful,  the  most  happy  nation  tiiat  exists,  or  ever  has  existed*  I  say, 
moreover,  that  we  should  be  well  paid  &r  all  the  sacrifioes  we  may  yet  be 
osUod  upon  to  make,  if  we  are  to  add  to  the  rioh  harvest  of  glory  we  have 
■beady  reaped,  by  being  the  pareut  of  oountries  in  whioh  the  same  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  that  has  distinguished  this  ooontry  will,  I  trust,  fon 
j/uaij  ages  to  eome,  be  eigoyed.  That  will  be  our  reward  for  estabUshing 
enr  superfluous  populaticm,  not  only  in  Amerioa,  but  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world.  What  oan  be  a  prouder  feding  for  Englishmen,  than  that  England 
has  done  its  duty  to  the  World,  by  attempting,  and  suooeasfully  too,  to 
improve  it  ?  Whether  Canada  is  to  remain  for  ever  dependent  on  England, 
or  is  to  beoome  an  independent  state, — ^not  I  trust,  by  hostile  separation, 
but  by  anuoaUe  arrangement,— it  is  still  the  duty  and  interest  of  this 
oountiy  to  imbue  it  with  English  feeling,  and  benefit  it  by  means  of 
SngUsh  laws  and  institutions." 

This  discourse  was  very  adroit;  the  minister  dissimulatbg  tiie  financial 
fuestion  in  addressing  the  British  ocnnmons,  among  whom  the  unlimited 
voting  of  supplies  is  a  sacred  right;  and  then,  as  above,  artfully  dilated 
on  the  credit  that  would  redound,  if  Britain  could  but  make  Canada 
•  eountry  as  English  at  heart  as  it  was  in  name.  The  whole  policy 
of  the  cobnial-offioe,  indeed,  tended  to  that  end;  and  HusUsson,  never 
distrusting  its  reasonableness  any  more  Uian  doubting  its  feasibility, 
naturally  approbated  the  existii^  colonial  admimstration ;  also  expressing 
his  disapiMx>val,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of  the  agitation  got  up  against  it 
among  the  inhabitants.  Each  governor,  in  suoeession,  had  in  fust  done  no 
HMxre  than  fdlow  (urders  from  head-quarters;  and  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  soon  afterwards,  to  the  govemo^generalship  of  India, 
asficiently  {nroved  that  his  conduct  in  Canada  was  not  only  approved 
there,  but  was  thought  wmrthy  of  recompense.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  colonial  minister  raised  his  voice  against  the  discontent* 
nAnt  of  those  p«t  undra  the  Dalhousie  sway,  for  it  was  a  grave  practical 
asnsure  of  the  minister's  own  &xdtd  and  those  of  his  predecessors. 

A  distinguished  commoner,  of  French  descent,  Mr.  Labouoh^  stood 
op  in  defence  of  the  Canadians,  and  vindicated  energetically  the  claims 
they  put  forward;  denouncing,  at  the  same  time,  the  hostile  prejudices 
against  them  rf  an  alien  race  c^felloW'Oolonists.  '<  I  look  upon  the  act  of 
1791,"  said  he,  "  as  the  Magna  Charta  o£  Canadian  freedom.  I  am  of 
ofinion,  that  if  the  intentions  <tf  Pitt  and  his  coadjutors  had  been  betftar 
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followed  out  by  tiiose  who  came  after  Um  and  themy  Lower  Canada  would 
haye  attained  to  that  height  of  prosperity  they  destined  for  that  proTinoe  i 
and  that  it  would,  at  this  hoar,  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  concord  and 
tranquillity  its  connection  with  Britain  must  haye  assured  to  the  inhahi* 
tants.  The  intent  of  Pitt  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  legislature  wa8 
indeed  to  combine  a  legislative  council  with  a  representatiye  chamber ; 
but  not  to  compose  that  council  of  men  of  British  race  only;  which  laoe 

forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  general  population .1  am  truly  eoaj 

that  the  name  of  the  colonial  minister  should  be  bound  up  as  it  is,  witb 
the  abortiye  union  act  of  1822,  which  has  so  much  contributed  to  ezdia 
preyailing  discontents  in  the  colony.  People  do  not  foiget  that  an  impor* 
tant  measure  was  introduced  to  this  house  late  in  June,  when  ihi^e  wem 
not  sixty  members  in  attendance,  abrogating  the  constitution  which 
Mr.  Pitt  gaye  to  Canada.  The  season  chosen,  the  mode  of  introduction 
of  a  bill  since  proyed  to  be  so  obnoxious,  proye  sufficientiy  that  its  oon- 
coctors  hoped  to  steal  a  march  on  the  Canadians,  and  preyent  them  firom 
expressing  their  dissent  against  its  proyisions,  or  censuring  the  conduct 
of  the  goyemment" 

In  the  reported  speech  of  Sir  Jiunes  Mackintosh  on  the  same  side,  we 
find  the  following  passages :  ^'  Canada  can  be  preseryed  to  Britain  by 
goyeming  that  dependency  on  principles  of  justice.  These,  so  £Eir  as  I 
understand  them  in  detail,  are  few  and  simple:  namely,  full  and  efifeotiye 
protection  against  aHen  influence ;  complete  freedom  to  the  colonists  to 
conduct  thttr  own  aifidrs,  and  to  regulate  tiieir  own  trading  industryi 
internal  and  external :  under  condition,  howeyer,  that  they  pay  a  reason- 
able  price  for  or  towards  defraying  the  outlay  of  tiie  Imperial  goyemmeni 

on  their  behalf. Beyerting  to  the  obseryations  we  haye  heard  relative 

to  the  French  code  {la  Coutume  de  Paris),  1  b^  the  house  to  remember 
that  no  change  was  made  in  it  between  the  years  1760  and  1789.  While 
allowing  that  tiie  ciyil  law  of  olden  France  was  a  &ulty  system  as  regarded 
eonyeyances  of  real  property  and  its  hypothecation ;  that  it  was  a  system 
both  costiy  and  tardy,  and  led  to  prolonged  litigation ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Canadians,  while  under  that  system,  were  so  badly  o£f  as  we  haye 
been  told ;  eq>ecially,  when  I  recollect  that  those  laws  were  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  parliament  of  Paris — a  body  composed  in  pait^ 
of  some  of  the  greatest  legal  geniuses  Inown ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
diancellor  de  THdpital  and  president  Montesquieu." — Here  the  orator, 
guying  free  scope  to  his  sarcastic  humor,  ran  a  kind  of  parallel  (in  absur- 
dity) between  the  old  French  and  existing  British  kws.  With  inimitable 
wit  be  exposed,  in  detail,  all  the  complexities,  whimsioalities,  and  ridioi- 
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kras  observanoes,  whioh  have  dung,  eyer  rdnoe  early  timeB,  to  English 
legal  process.  He  had  a  wide  field  to  expatiate  in ;  it  being  well  known 
to  all,  that  conyeyanoes  of  real  property,  for  instance,  require  as  much 
docomentary  illustration— even  the  smallest  bit  of  it  requiring  as  many 
preliminary  precautions — as  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  between  two 
nations. 

Besuming  his  accustomed  serious  style,  Sir  James  thus  continued: 
^'My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  assembly  was  entirely  warranted  in  acting 
as  it  has  done :  it  had  an  indisputable  right  to  r^ulate  the  employment 
of  all  the  moneys  accorded  by  its  yotes.  Eyeiy  representatiye  body,  in 
&ct,  must  of  necessity  exercise  this  power ;  and  it  was  by  its  means  that 
Aose  who  sat  in  this  house,  during  ages  anterior  to  the  present,  secured 
for  us  (British  commoners)  the  importance  we  now  possess.  Once 
abridge  the  Canadian  assembly  of  its  yital  priyil^  in  this  regard,  and 
aooormtability  to  the  people's  rcpresentatiyes  becomes  a  mere  illusion. — 
In  1827,  again,  the  assembly  passed  thirty-one  bills;  the  upper  house 
refused  to  pass  any  one  of  theml  Who  is  answerable  for  this?  it  may 
be  asked.  *  The  goyemor,'  is  my  reply ;  for  the  council  is  but  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hands.*  A  legislatiye  council,  constituted  like  that  of  Canada^ 
forms  no  constitutional  barrier  between  executiye  and  representatiye 
power.  Of  the  twenty-seyen  councillors  actuaUy  in  place,  all  but  ten  are 
goyemment  Ainctionaries;  the  majority  receiying,  annually,  £16,000  of 
the  public  moneys:  not  a  small  sum  this,  for  a  country  where  £1000  a 
year  is  thought  to  be  a  considerable  fortune.  I  do  not  include  among 
those  functionaries  the  bishop,  who  may  haye  goyemmental  leanings,  but 
who  is  no  partisan.  I  understand  that  a  council  minority,  yirtually. 
is  non-existent;  for,  wearied  with  bootiess  struggles  against  tiie  influence 
of  the  majority  of  placemen  at  the  board,  the  independent  members  haye 
ceased  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  their  paid  colleagues. 

'^  The  colonial  minister  has  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  this  house, 
not  in  fayor  of  the  petitioners,  but  only  in  r^ard  of  the  colonists  of 
British  descent  in  Canada;  for,  in  seyeral  parts  of  his  speech,  he  made 
special  allusion  to  the  latter.  Now  I  ask,  will  any  one  show  me  a 
law,  passed  by  the  Canadian  assembly,  tending  to  the  detriment  of 
our  compatriots,  in  either  proyince  ?  The  remedy,  too,  for  a  chimerical 
erO  conjured  up,  is  a  re-distribution  of  the  electoral  franchise,  keeping  in 
view  the  interests  of  80,000  British-deriyed  colonists,  whose  well-being  is 
supposed  to  be  compromised  by  the  l^slation  of  400,000  French-Cana- 
dians ;  the  latter  being  proprietors  of  nearly  all  the  landed  properly  in  the 
Lower  Proyince.    Now  our  colonial  compatriots,  with  few  exceptions^  are 
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MBgregated  in  the  towns,  and  are,  most  of  them,  engaged  in  tnde. 
That  they  fbnn  an  important  class,  is  certain;  thai  as  a  body,  tiiej 
are  respectable,  I  do  not  doubt;  but,*'  added  Sir  James,  in  terminating 
hn  disconrse,  ^'  are  we  to  have  in  Canada  a  distinct  body  of  British  cdo- 
nists,  disseyered,  as  it  were,  &om  the  general  popolaiaon  ?  AboTc  aB,  is 
this  body  to  be  privil^ed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  common  popola- 
tion?  Is  the  &r  inferior  section  (nnmerically)  to  have  its  interests 
ezclosiyely  cared  for,  or  its  religions  sympatiiies  fbstered,  so  as  to  bring 
abont  protestant  domination  ?  Shall  we  bequeath  to  the  original  peo|i» 
of  that  great  dependency  six  hundred  years  of  calamity  and  sufiaringy 
such  as  Ireland  has  had  to  endure;  merely  because  Ae  Oanadas  too, Hbe 
the  latter,  contain  a  small  population,  of  British  birth  or  descent,  whoee 
interests  and  belief  are  alone  thought  worthy  of  protection  and  adoption? 
In  the  name  of  Heayen  I  let  not  such  a  scourge  oyer  again  fidl  upon  any 
land  under  the  sway  of  Brtiain.  Let  our  goyeming  policy,  in  the  outer 
regions  Of  our  empire,  ever  be,  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  te 
men  of  eyery  dass  pursuing  honest  ends.  Aboye  all,  let  not  the  Frencii- 
Oanadians  suppose  for  a  moment  that  their  rights  or  aspirations  are  less 
cared  for  by  us,  t^an  those  of  their  fellow  adult  colonists  of  our  own 
Uood.  The  males  of  both  races,  being  now  British  freemen,  and  common 
subjects  of  one  king,  are  entitled  to  be  co-equal  with  us  in  all  things.  It 
is  not  for  this  house  in  any  wise  to  sanction  inyidious  distinctions  be* 
tween  British  and  French  descended  subjects  of  the  empre.  And  if  it 
be  thought  an  equitable  arrangement  to  giye  a  preponderance  in  1^^^ 
tion  to  the  majority  in  numbers,  and  to  those  possessed  of  the  inccHU* 
parably  greatest  share  of  territorial  wealth ;  what  right  has  the  (almost 
landless)  minority  to  complain  ?  K  ciyil  liberty  and  political  power  be 
not  concomitants  of  numerical  strength  and  the  possession  of  real  property, 
the  people  of  no  country  can  permanently  maintain  t^eir  freedom :  eyeiy 
privilege  they  have  exists  but  duripg  the  good  pleasure  of  those  who 
goyem  them.  Finally,  I  look  upon  a  distinction  in  the  treatment 
of  races,  and  the  division  of  a  population  into  distinct  daases  as  mo0t 
perilous  in  every  way  and  at  all  times." 

Mr.  Hume,  also,  forcibly  sustained  the  complaints  of  the  Canadians,  and 
severely  censured  the  policy  of  the  colonial-office.  As  spokesman  for 
Upper  Canada,  to  him  had  been  consigned  the  petitions  of  the  complain- 
ants in  that  province.  '^  If  t^  colony  of  Canada,"  said  he,  *^  were  the 
only  one  of  our  possessions  demanding  redress  at  our  hands,  it  would  be 
comparatively  well ;  but  it  so  happens,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Nova 
Scotia,  there  is  not  one  of  them  all  that  has  not  been  making  such  ap|^ 
cations  for  a  length  of  time,  yet  never  have  any  been  attended  to.*' 
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Mr.  Wilmot,  in  i^ly  to  Mr.  Laboudh^  said  that  tlie  moAer  oonntrf 
ought  to  reserve  to  herself  the  right  of  taxing  the  ooloniee,  and  especially 
that  of  imposing  customs  dues ;  bat  that  the  reyenve  ariang  from  such 
taxation  mi^t  be  1^  at  ti&e  disposid  of  iJie  colonists.  Mr.  Stanley 
ihooght  that  the  l^islative  council  ot^ht  to  be  abolished,  becanae  it 
merely  served  as  a  screen  for  the  action  of  the  governor ;  and  because  the 
council,  naturally  inimical  to  popultff  rights,  held  the  fdaoe  of  an  aristo> 
cratac  body,  without  its  tiitles  or  consideration.  As  to  the  form  of  gov^ 
emment  adapted  for  liie  Canadians,  it  ought  to  be  so  fiivorably  composed, 
he  added,  that  they  would  have  no  wish  to  change  it  fo/t  a  constitution 
like  that  of  any  of  the  United  States.  Messrs.  Warburton  and  Baring 
discoursed  in  the  same  strain.  The  house  of  commons,  after  a  prolonged 
debate,  referred  the  Canadian  petitions  to  a  special  committee  of  its 
members. 

The  enemies  of  our  cause,  in  London,  noting  the  su|^rt  given  to  it 
in  parliament,  b^n  to  agitate  against  us  anew.  Two-score  traders  to  the 
colony  got  up  a  petition  for  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  as  a  remedy  for 
every  wrong  complained  of.  This  petition  was,  along  with  all  the  others, 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Canadian  affairs.  Before  it  were  called  Sir 
Francis  Burton  and  Mr.  Gnuit,  agents  for  the  assembly,  Mr.  RyersoB, 
agent  for  Upper  Cmiada,  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  SUice,  Mr.  Wihnot,  and  some 
Anglo-Canadian  merchants. 

The  committee,  after  due  consideration,  made  a  long  report  to  the  house, 
but  th&  sentiments  expressed  in  which  were  neither  formally  adopted  nor 
yet  repudiated.  It  declared,  that,  in  the  preeoit  state  of  public  opinioft 
in  the  colony,  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas  could  not  be  recommended ;  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  land-tenures,  so  &r  as  grants  in  free 
and  common  soocage  were  concerned,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  aa 
before — thus  sanctioning  the  special  hypothecations  and  laws  of  alienatioB 
of  Upper  Canada ;  and  that  an  option  should  be  given  to  the  Lower-Ca- 
nadians, if  they  chose  to  abolish  seigniorial  tenure,  and  to  establish  circuit 
courts  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  for  adjudicating  causes  involving  the 
interests  of  parties  holding  lands  in  soocage.  The  committee  expressed 
its  opinion,  that  the  French-Canadians  should  be  left  in  peaceable  gd^o^ 
ment  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  privileges;  and  thought  that  it  would 
be  of  use  to  increase  the  extent  of  repreeentati(m  in  Lower  Canada,  re- 
founding  it  on  the  bases  of  that  of  the  Upper  Province ;  also,  that  the  still 
unsettled  lands  should  revert  to  the  crown  domain,  and  be  resold ;  that  a 
light  tax  might  be  imposed  on  land-grants  not  entered  upon  ;  that  the 
whole  public  incoms  of  Lower  Canada  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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asiemblj,  ezoept  the  hereditary  and  territorial  revenue ;  finally,  that  to 
the  orown  should  be  reserved  the  right  of  displacing  jnii^es. 

The  committee  regretted  that  the  Imperial  pariiament  had  not  been  in- 
fixrmed  of  the  nse  made  of  the  revennes  of  Canada  without  the  oonsmt  of 
its  repreeentatives,  and  advised  that  preoantions  should  be  taken,  in  futore^ 
to  prevent  malversations  by  the  receiver-general  and  his  subordinates. 
The  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  advised,  should  be  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  The  legislative  council,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive ;  the  committee  adding,  that  the  judges  had  no 
right  to  take  part  in  political  discussions  as  councillors,  while  they  woe 
best  excluded  altogether  from  the  executive  council.  Lastfy,  that  bo 
other  organic  change  should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  1791,  than 
to  yield  up  all  the  interior  r^ulation  of  the  Lower  Province  to  its  own 
legislature;  the  interposition  of  the  Imperial  parliament  to  be  called  for 
only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  sharing  of  the  customs-revenue  between  the  two 
provinces,  the  committee  doubted  not  that  the  agents  for  each  would  c(«ne 
to  a  satisfactoiy  arrangement  of  that  disputed  matter.  Both  ought  to 
have,  it  was  observed,  a  resident  agent  in  London.  Badical  defects  there 
might  be  in  the  colonial  constitution,  the  committee  admitted ;  but  the 
di£Giculties  which  had  come  under  their  review,  it  imputed  entirely  te 
maladministration.  As  for  the  conduct  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  which  had 
been  brought  into  question,  the  committee  expressed  no  opinion ;  but  it 
abjured  the  government  to  institute  a  rigorous  investigation  thereinto, 
and  do  such  justice  in  the  case  as  sound  policy  demanded. 

This  report  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  making  many  more  conoeasionB 
than  its  authors  plainly  recommended.  We  see  in  it  an  evident  desire  to 
please  all  parties : — ^but  that  was  difficult,  or  rather  impossible.  At  the 
bottom  of  all,  too^  there  was  still  a  desire  to  preserve  a  preponderance  for 
the  British  section  of  the  Canadian  population,  although  it  was  a  oompar- 
atively  small  part  of  the  whole ;  t.  e.  if  this  could  be  done  without  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  the  just  demands  of  the  French-derived  inhabitants.  Few 
as  those  concessions  were,  which  the  committee  distinctly  demanded  in 
our  behalf,  even  these  were  not  accorded  by  the  house.  The  new  colon- 
ial minister,  Sir  George  Murray,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Huskisson,  promised 
indeed  to  attend  to  the  oommittee's  soggestions,  wherever  they  were  prac- 
ticable. Thus,  although  one  branch  of  the  British  l^islature  reoognixed 
the  validity  of  the  rights  its  government  withheld,  the  latter  was  not 
bound  down  to  remedy  the  wcangs  inflicted  on  the  Canadians :  the  com- 
mons left  that  duty  to  the  colonial-office,  the  functionaries  of  which,  under 
a  smoothed  exterior  indeed,  becaqie  more  hostile  to  us  than  ever  befinre. 
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Daring  an  interview  which  the  oolonial  agents  had,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, with  Sir  G«orge  Murray,  the  latter  expressed  his  regret  that  Lord 
Dalhoosie  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Canadians,  the  people  of  a  depen- 
dency whose  possession  wlus  so  important  to  Great  Britain ;  bnt  he  took 
that  opportunity,  he  said,  to  assure  its  accredited  agents,  that  he  would 
use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  causes  of 
trouble  which  had  agitated  the  cotmtry  for  so  long  a  time.  In  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  goyeming  and  the 
governed,  he  announced  that  to  the  Earl  had  been  sent  an  order  of  recall, 
as  he  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  forces  of  India.  His  recall 
was  all  the  more  desirable,  as  his  popularity  was  quite  gone ;  and  it  was 
not  recoverable,  unless  he  were  to  follow  a  completely  contrary  course  to 
that  which  he  had  abeady  run ;  but  if  thereby  he  might  have  escaped 
renewed  hatred,  he  could  not  have  missed  unwonted  contempt. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  presented  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was 
still  in  the  ministry,  a  memorial  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  in  which 
he  blamed  the  report  of  the  commons'  committee.  He  accused  the  mem- 
bers of  having  treated  him  unjustly ;  and  declared,  that,  if  the  government 
adopted  the  opinions  embodied  in  their  report,  it  would  soon  find  itself 
involved  in  great  perplexities.  The  conclusion  deducible  &om  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  memorial  was,  that  the  opposition  policy  and  pretensions  to 
recognition  of  nationi^ity  of  the  French-Canadians,  ought  to  be  strenu- 
ously resisted. 

Sir  James  Kempt,  lieutenant-governor  %f  Nova  Scotia,  replaced  Lord 
Dalhousie  at  Quebec,  and  the  Imperial  government  left  all  further  care, 
as  we  have  already  said,  of  making  reparation  to  the  Canadians  for  past 
and  present  abuses,  to  the  very  parties  complained  of,  namely,  the  chieft 
of  the  colonial-office;  in  other  words,  matters  were  to  follow  the  old  train. 
Ab  a  natural  consequence,  discontents  continued  and  increased.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ministry  gained  a  triumj^ 
in  the  no-results  of  the  parliamentary  inquest ;  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
had  a  vote  of  censure  upon  government  been  proposed  as  a  fitting  sequel, 
the  section  favorable  to  the  Canadians  would  have  been  out-voted.  This 
consideration  determined  their  agents  not  to  press  for  such  a  conclusion. 
They  wisely  preferred  trusting  to  ministerial  promises,  however  vague 
they  might  be,  than  to  expose  their  cause  to  further  detriment,  by  inop- 
portune persistency.  The  first  discourse  of  Mr.  Huskisson  forewarned 
them,  that,  if  the  ministers  were  driven  into  a  comer,  they  would  make  the 
question  assume  the  shape  of  a  struggle  of  races  and  religions,  in  which 
FrenchrCanadian  liberties  would  be  sacrificed  without  present  hesitatioiL 
or  aft6^remorse• 
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CHAPTBB  I. 

THEKINEIT-TWO  BESOLUTIONS.~18Sm8M. 

'Deooptire  hopet  whMi  the  Hoiue  of  CkMBmons'  Beport  nked  In  Canada.— Initnwtloai  to 
Sir  Jamos  Kempt— The  Canadian  preei  moderates  its  tone.— Opening  of  the  ohamben.— 
Dirision  in  the  ministiy  on  the  qneition  of  the  supplies.— The  assembly's  hopes  dissipatod. 
Besolntiona  adopted  In  assembly.- Renewed  addressee  to  Britain  got  mp.— I^Orars  of  Hm 
session.— Session  of  1S80.— Beply  of  the  ministers  to  the  latest  addresses.- Besolntfona 
regarding  the  militia  ordinances  and  on  the  sappUes.— I^egislatire  and  execottre  eoimoili. 
—Opinion  of  Sir  Jamee  Kempt  with  reQ>eot  to  theoL— Sensation  prodaoed  theiehy.— 
Meeting  at  St.  Charles.— Lord  Aylmer  replaces  Kempt— Attorney-general  Stuart  su^ 
ponded  from  his  ftinettons.— Conoeestons  and  reforms  proposed  by  Lord  Goderlch.— They 
are  reAised  by  the  assembly  .—Fault  of  the  assembly  upon  that  occasions-Judges  Kerr  and 
Fletcher  put  under  accusation.— The  Imperial  parliament  changes  the  consUtntional  aetb 
for  placing  all  the  rerenues  of  Canada  under  the  control  of  itB  legislature.— Session  of 
1881-2.— Fresh  deqwtchea  from  Lord  Goderitdu— Independence  of  the  Judges.— Crows 
lands  and  dergy  reserves.— Post-offlce.— Close  of  the  session  of  parliament.- Begret  of 
Lord  Aylmer  on  finding  the  concessions  of  Lord  Goderlch  so  ill  recelred.— Blot,  May  9, 
at  Montreal.— The  cholera  hi  Canada;  Its  terrible  rayages.- Meetfaig  of  French  Canadhma 
at  St.  Charles,  and  of  Bitttsh  at  Montreal.— Beply  of  the  ministry  respecting  Judge 
Kerr,  and  the  independence  of  the  Judges.— The  British  ministry  resumes  its  retrograde 
policy.- Address  to  the  king  praying  that  he  would  make  coundUorships  eleotlTes— Bs^ 
olutions  against  a  project  for  annexing  Montreal  district  to.  Upper  Canada.— Attoney^ 
general  Stuart  and  Judge  Kerr  displaced.- Addreas  of  the  legislaHTC  oouncQ  to  the  king. 
— ^Double  Tote  of  its  president.— Ea^m  Townships.— Session  of  1884.— Despatchee  of  Lord 
Stanley  on  dilbrent  subjects.— General  view  of  the  condition  of  the  proTtnce^— The  mns^* 
two  Besolntions.- Accusations  against  Lord  Ayhner.— Address  of  the  legislattva  oovndL 
—Prorogation. 

.  The  Beporton  Oanadian  Affidn,  by  aroommitteeof  thehonseof  oommonSi 
suggested  many  iMngs,  but  decided  none ;  and  not  having  been  (fonnally) 
adopted  by  the  British  parliament,  abases  on  one  side,  and  dissensions  on 
the  other,  resumed  their  course.  Many  persons  flattered  themselves  thai 
metropolitan  polity  was  about  to  undergo  mutation,  and  bec(»ne  more 
impartial  and  more  just  in  its  dealings  with  the  French-descended  colonists ; 
that  administrative  abuses  would  be  abated:  that,  in  fine,  every  means 
would  be  taken  to  restore  concord  among  the  ihr^  branches  of  the  colonial 
government.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  under  ^  delusion.  The 
ministry  intended  to  enter  upon  no  reform,  and  determined  to  make  no 
Teal  concession.  The  British  minority  were  left  in  undisturbed  enjoymeat 
of  all  the  executive  departments ;  and,  by  means  of  t^eir  places  in  tlie 
.two  councils,  ezerdsed  a  legislative  potency  equal  to  that  g£  the  Vvrndk^ 
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Oanadian  majoritj,  rei»De6eiited  by  {he  aaeembly.  Between  the  two  riyal 
bodies  they  oounted  upon  exercising^  themselves,  an  authority  to  their  own 
liking,  through  the  medium  of  the  governor. 

Sir  James  Kempt  had  reoeived  very  exact  directions  how  to  aei  He 
was  to  play  a  one-sided  part  under  the  guise  of  the  most  perfect  imparti- 
ality :  witliout  letting  down  the  council,  however,  which  was  still  to  be 
used  as  a  barrier  against  the  pretensions  of  the  people's  r^uresentativea. 
He  performed  the  task  aj^inted  with  great  address,  and  disappeared 
from  the  scene  at  the  nick  of  time  when  vague  professions  would  no  longer 
serve  his  masters'  tunu  When  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he 
turned  his  regards  upon  the  ministerial  press,  the  licentiousness  of  whose 
writers  knew  no  bounds.  He  issued  his  orders,  and  their  tone  forthwith 
became  more  moderate.  He  also  stopped  the  political  prosecutions  begun 
at  the  instance  of  his  predecessor.  The  liberal  press,  admonished  by  the 
deputies  after  their  return  firom  Lond<m,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the 
assembly,  followed  the  example  of  the  official  organs. 

The  country  was  in  anxious  expectation  as  to  what  might  tran^^ire  at 
the  next  assembling  of  the  provincial  parliament,  as,  till  then,  no  official 
aecount  was  expected  of  the  result  of  the  apfdication  to  the  Britisklegislature 
and  government  regarding  colonial  questions  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
inquietude.  Some  persons  expected  that  full  justice  would  be  done  in  the 
case;  others  that  concessions  would  be  made,  if  only  nominal.  The 
legislature  met  near  the  close  of  1828.  The  governor  recogniied  M. 
Papineau,  when  presented  to  him,  as  president  of  assembly ;  and  addressed 
the  chambers  in  a  discourse,  wherein  he  observed  that  he  would,  by 
qpecial  message,  communicate  a  despatch  he  had  received,  relative  to  the 
employment  of  the  public  revenue.  He  informed  them  that  the  ministers 
had  taken  off  his  shoulders  all  responsibility,  and  that  the  chambers  would 
find  in  the  views  of  the  home  government  a  lively  desire  to  retrench  all 
abuses.' 

This  discourse,  which,  it  was  said,  was  sent  ready-made  from  London, 
really  contained  very  little  worth  remarking  on.  The  two  chambers  maintain- 
ed a  corresponding  reserve  in  their  readies  to  it.  The  assembly,  however, 
did  make  an  exception  to  thb  guardednees  in  one  point,  for  they  judged  it 
proper  to  protest  thus  early  against  the  act  of  the  executive  council,  by  whidi 
the  latter  had,  in  the  year  preceding,  disposed  of  public  moneys  without 
tbrir  sanotioa.  Nevertheless  the  house,  in  its  reply,  exprc«eed  great 
tttia&otioa  at  the  nomination  of  Sir  James  Kempt  as  govem<Hr,  and 
^mised  him  its  cordial  co-operatiop.  A  week  thereafter,  the  promised 
HMSsage  waa  delivered  \  it  contained  the  decisuHi  of  the  ministry  on  the 
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question  of  ihe  snppHeB,  and  npon  a  few  minor  points  in  dispute*  After 
some  general  observations  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians,  and  on  the 
desirability  of  restoring  harmony  in  their  country,  the  message  announoed 
that  recent  discussions  on  the  subject  of  employing  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  revenue  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  who  had  looked 
into  the  subject  with  the  intention  to  regulate  the  affidr  in  a  way  to 
reconcile  what  was  due  to  his  own  prerogative,  while  he  manifested  regard 
for  his  subjects'  rights.  So  much  of  the  reyenue  to  which  the  Imperial 
parliament  had  given  an  irrevocable  destination  would  not  have  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  jNrovincial  l^;islature,  and  therefore  was  now  to 
remain  under  the  charge  of  the  crown.  This  revenue,  added  to  certain 
provincial  supplements,  and  to  the  sum  of  £3000  to  £4000  for  casual  and 
territorial  income,  formed  a  grand  total  of  £38,000,  which  was  to  be 
annually  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  government.  If  the  house  chose 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and  the  judges,  the  home  government 
was  willing  to  take  into  its  keep  the  rest  of  the  money  until  the  assembly 
should  make  known  its  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  its  employment. 
The  ministers  expressed  a  hope  that  this  proposal  would  find  acceptuioe,  but 
in  any  case  they  had  a  project  in  hand  for  r^ulating  the  financial  difficulty 
in  a  definitive  manner.  As  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  securities  given 
by  the  receiver-general  and  the  sheriff  the  home  government  would 
become  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all  money  paid  to  the  army  commissaiy . 
Any  arrangement  made  on  an  equitable  basis  as  to  the  sharing  of  the 
customs-revenues  by  the  two  provinces  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
by  the  British  ministry.  Finally,  the  ministers  expressed  a  wish  that 
unsettled  lands  (disposed  of)  should  be  taxed,  and  registry-offices  estab- 
lished. 

We  have  here  given,  as  above,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  refiurms 
accorded.  The  salaries  of  the  governor  and  judges  once  paid,  the  assem- 
bly might  be  consulted  as  to  the  mode  of  employing  the  public  revenue 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  council  under  the  authority  of  tlie 
home  government,  provided  always  that  the  former  should  apply  it  to 
such  purposes,  and  in  such  manner,  as  not  to  impair  the  action  of  the 
latter.  Now,  in* order  not  to  diminiflh  that  action  a  permanent  vote  was 
wanted,  and  it  was  precisely  to  render  the  executive  less  independent  in 
that  r^ard,  that  the  people's  representatives  had  striven  to  bring  the 
whole  revenue  under  their  own  supervision  by  a  yearly  dis^bution  ef  it 
The  ministry  had  a  financial  project  in  hand,  it  was  said,  but  what  could 
it  be  ?  It  was  for  those  whom  the  tax-payers  had  elected  to  look  after 
their  interests^  to  r^ulate  the  finances,  and  not  the  colonial-office  funo- 
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tionaries ;  the  latter  being  no  ways  responsible  to  the  house  for  what  they 
might  do  or  leave  undone :  and  they  were  besides,  now  more  than  ever 
inspired  by  sentiments  hostile  to  the  French-Canadians.  All  explanation, 
every  su^estion,  coming  from  that  quarter  must  needs  be  illusory  in  the 
present  case.  As  a  consequence,  the  assembly,  after  referring  the  message 
to  a  special  committee  for  further  consideration,  already  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  compromise  of  the  home  government  would  prove 
nugatory. 

When  the  committee  presented  its  report,  it  was  adopted  almost  una- 
nimously, after  a  call  of  the  house.  The  decision  arrived  at  was,  that  in 
no  case  would  the  assembly  recede  from  its  determination  to  assume 
unlimited  control  over  the  entire  financial  receipts  and  public  expenditure ; 
that  the  Imperial  parliament,  wherein  Canada  had  no  representative,  had 
no  right  to  interpose  for  the  renovation  of  laws  which  the  Canadians 
considered  needfol  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights ;  and  intimating 
that  interference  in  the  local  legislation  of  Canada  in  any  way  by  British 
legislators  could  only  aggravate  existing  evils.  The  house,  on  its  part, 
willing  to  second  the  kind  intentions  expressed  by  the  ministry,  agreed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  presented  to  it;  and  when  a  final 
arrangement  should  be  come  to,  it  would  make  the  salaries  of  the  gover- 
nor, of  the  judges,  and  of  the  executive  councillors,  independent  of 
annual  voting.  It  announced,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  bill  would  be 
passed,  sanctioning,  after  due  examination,  the  outlay  already  made; 
that  it  had  received  no  complaint  against  the  existing  division  of  the 
customs-dues  between  the  two  provinces;  and  that  it  would  willingly 
co-operate  in  any  measure  for  behoof  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  Lastly, 
the  opinion  was  enunciated,  that,  in  order  to  establish  peace  and  restore 
harmony  in  the  province,  the  following  points  should  be  regulated  satis- 
factorily : — 

1.  Independence  of  the  judges,  and  their  seclusion  from  the  political 
business  of  the  province. 

2.  Besponsibility  and  accountability  of  public  officers 

3.  A  greater  independence  of  support  &om  the  public  revenues,  and 
more  intimate  connection  with  colonial  interests,  in  the  composition  of 
the  l^islative  council. 

4.  Application  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  to  educational  purposes. 

5.  The  removal  of  obstructions  to  land  settlement. 

6.  A  redress  of  grievances  generally. 

These  resolutions  were  embodied  in  addresses  to  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment; which,  at  the  instance  of  the  assembly,  the  governor  transmitted 
to  London. 
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The  eonncOy  on  its  part  (at  Eempt's  saggeBtkm,  doubtless),  restnnded 
a  resolution  it  had  passed  in  1821,  expressing  a  determination  to  take  up 
DO  bill  sent  for  its  consideration,  unless  drawn  up  in  certain  prescribed 
fimns. 

The  house  passed  79  bills  this  session,  out  of  which  but  six,  reserved 
for  the  royal  consideration,  were  unsanctioned  by  the  governor.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  augmenting  the  number  of  representatives  to  84. 
The  assembly  had  previously  voted  that  there  should  be  89  in  all ;  but 
the  council  retrendied  one  member  firom  several  counties  to  which  two 
members  had  been  allotted,  and  had  given  two  to  others  th^tt  had  but 
(me:  so  that,  with  these  modifications,  the  resultant  totality  stood  as 
above.  The  assembly,  not  willii^  that  the  measure  should  miscarry, 
agreed  to  adopt  the  council's  emendations.  Among  the  laws  unsanctioned 
by  the  governor  there  were  several  of  great  importance,  whether  from  the 
principles  they  established  or  confirmed,  or  by  the  impulsion  they  gave 
to  the  progress  of  the  country.  Sudi  were,  for  instance,  those  whidi 
gave  a  legal  status  to  Jews  and  Methodists;  those  which  accorded  krge 
sums  for  improving  the  highways,  for  extending  the  navigation  of  the  8t 
Lawrence,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  science.  The 
fhnds  voted  fcnr  all  purposes  this  year,  exceeded  £200,000.  The  house 
also  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sii^  James  Mackintosh  and  to  Mr.  Labou- 
di^,  its  friends  in  the  house  of  commons ;  also  to  its  agents  extraordinary^ 
Messrs.  Neilson,  Viger,  and  Cuvillier. 

When  the  following  session  was  opened.  Kempt  hastened  to  inform  the 
two  chambers  that  the  trade  and  public  revenue  of  the  colony  w^re  on 
the  increase;  that  schools  had  been  everywhere  established,  that  the  road0 
were  improving;  and  that  the  public  accounts  were  getting  into  proper 
Order.  He  soggested  that,  for  the  advancement  of  the  cdony  in  its  neW 
career,  the  currency-laws  should  be  ameliorated,  and  education  still  better 
cared  fi)r;  that  additional  tribunals  liiould  be  erected  in  the  more  popu- 
lous counties,  that  uncultured  land-holdings  diould  be  taxed,  and 
hypothecations  of  property  registered.  As  for  the  petitions  sent  to 
England,  the  governor  said,  that  the  British  ministry  had  not  been  able, 
up  to  that  time,  to  submit  the  (provinmal)  supply  question  to  the  Imperial 
parliament,  but  they  were  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  Meantime,  the  assem^ 
Uy  was  solicited  to  vote  the  dvil  list  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  house  turned  its  attention  during  this  session  to  the  old  mifitia 
ordinances,  of  which  Lord  Dalhoosie  had  mad^  such  an  abuse;  and 
resolved,  by  a  minority  of  31  against  4,  to  send  an  address  to  the  king, 
protesting  against  ihe  revival  of  those  laws:  which  were  aU  the  motftt 
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dangenms  forhmng  been  enaotedat  a  time  when  the  oonntiywas  under 
deepoUo  rule.  **  The  houBe,"  said  Mr.  Neilson,  ''  has  nnanimoosly 
decided  that  thej  are  sdll  in  fbree."  Whereupon  M.  Papinean  observed, 
« if  Ihe  honse  yields  to  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants,  then  those  ordi- 
nanoes  are  abrogated ;  for  when  all  the  people  in  any  country  unanimously 
repudiate  a  bad  law,  there  is  no  possibility  of  executing  it:  therefore,  I 
say,  the  (obnoxious)  laws  in  ^question  are  already  abr<^ted."  Mr.  A. 
Stuart  here  exclaimed, ''  This  is  rebellion  I  ** 

As  for  the  supplies  demanded,  the  house,  while  granting  litem,  iniamated 
that  they  were  accorded  proTisionally  only,  and  in  expectation,  first,  of  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  being  made  as  to  them  at  an  early  date;  on 
oondition,  secondly,  that  the  grievances  admitted  to  exist,  in  the  Commons' 
Report,  should  be  redressed ;  thirdly,  Ihat  the  legislative  council  should 
be  reformed;  fourthly,  that  the  judges  should  not  intermeddle  with 
partisan  politics,  nor  sit  in  the  executive  oouncfl ;  lastly,  on  condition 
that  a  tribunal  should  be  established  for  judging  incriminated  state 
ftinctionaries^ 

The  councill<m^  noting  the  inflexible  opposition  of  the  assembly  to 
them,  would  have  fain  rejected  the  supply  bill,  without  taking  it  into 
consideration  at  all ;  but  die  governor  exerted  his  influence,  and  gained 
over  some  of  the  members.  When  the  bill  was  put  to  iAie  vote,  the 
members  fer  and  against  were  7  to  7.  Old  Judge  Sewell,  always  ready 
at  finding  an  expedient,  gave  a  double  vote  in  its  favor;  voting  once  as  a 
coundllor,  and  again  as  president  of  council  The  proteetantr  bishq), 
Mr.  Stewart,  attended  at  the  board  on  this  ocoaaon,  for  the  first  time 
during  the  session,  at  the  instance  of  Sewell,  merely  to  help  the  cauaa 
with  his  vote.  The  (nominal)  minority  entered  a  protest  against  accept^ 
ing  the  biU. 

Kempt  expressed  his  regret  that  the  assembly  had  not  voted  the  whole 
amount  adced  for,  whk^  included,  besides  the  cuirent  expenses,  this 
anears  of  certain  salaries;  but,  nevertiieless,  thanked  the  mCTibera 
ooDeotively  for  the  liberal  grants  they  had  accorded  in  the  special  aUoo»- 
iions  for  the  public  benefit,  abeady  detailed.    Besides  these,  a  handsome 
warn  was  accorded  for  constructing  along  the  harbor  of  Montreal,  a  m%*- 
nifioent  revetmentrwall  of  cut  stone;  for  encouraging  steam  navigation 
between  Quebec  and  HaU&x;  for  erecting  a  customhouse  at  Quebee,, 
and  hothouses  at  various  points  of  the  St  Lawrence  shores ;  £12,00^^ 
were  voted  for  constructing  a  prison  at  Montreal;  £12,000  ix  a  mari>- 
aer's  hospital  at  Qudbec;  £88,000  for  improving  existing  roadways,  and 
evening  xqf  new  paths  throu^  the  forest  territorien^  in  order  to  fiwilitita-. 
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the  formation  of  new  settlements ;  finally^  an  educational  grant  of  £8,00(K 
In  a  word^  the  honse  wished  to  proTe  that,  if  it  desired  to  exercise  more 
influence  npon  the  executive  than  hithertofore,  it  had  the  public  good  alone 
in  ultimate  prospect ;  that  it  was  solely  inspired  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  want  there  is,  in  every  rapidly  growing  community,  for  its  represeii- 
tatives  to  have  an  extended  scope  wherein  to  develop  and  direct  the 
expanding  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  The  governor  knew  well  that 
these  desiderata  must  needs  be  realized  sooner  ot  later ;  he  was  also  awaie, 
that  if  reasonable  concessions  were  not  promptly  made,  difficulties  of  a 
yet  graver  character  than  any  thitherto  experienced  would  follow,  at  no 
remote  t^ne.  It  was  only  by  using  the  greatest  reserve  in  his  own  deal- 
ings with  the  legislature,  that  he  was  able  to  avert  the  risk,  ever  imminent^ 
of  troubles  bursting  forth  even  under  his  own  cautious  guidance  of  the 
reins  of  state ;  for  the  least  untoward  accident,  at  any  moment,  mi^t 
have  abruptly  brou^t  to  an  end  the  good  understanding  which  appealed 
to  exist  between  him  and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  composition  of  the  two  councils,  legislative  and  executive,  was 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  home  government.  The  colonial  minister 
wrote  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  re-constitute  hoih  councils ; 
and  especially  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  thereto  more  members 
not  dependent  on  the  ruling  power  (meaning  crown  functionaries) ;  pro- 
vided always,  that  there  were  in  the  colony  a  class  of  men  whence  snoh 
persons  might  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  Kempt  replied,  that  the 
legislative  council  was  composed  of  23  members,  12  of  whom  were  plaoe- 
men ;  and  that  in  respect  of  religious  profession,  16  were  protestants, 
and  7  were  catholics.  He  stated,  that  the  executive  councillors  were 
nine  in  all ;  that  only  one  of  them  could  be  said  to  be  independent  of  the 
government,  and  that  all  were  protestants  but  one.  Sir  James,  after 
giving  these  details,  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  organic  change  in  the 
oonstitution  of  the  coundls  was  desirable;  still  he  thought  more  ind^>eii- 
dent  memberft  than  tJiose  then  in  the  l^islative  council,  mi^t  be 
gradually  introduced ;  he  also  advised  that  only  one  member  of  the  ben(^, 
namely  the  chief-justice,  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  s^  seat  at  either  of 
the  council  boards.     The  governor  assumed  likewise,  that  it  would  be 

t  expedient  to  place  one  or  two  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
assembly  in  the  executive  council,  in  order  to  engage  the  popular  branch 
of  the  l^islature  to  put  more  confidence  than  it  yet  had  in  the  govern* 
ment,  which  would  then  be  carried  on  partly  by  its  personal  participations ; 
and  this  result,  were  it  attainable,  he  uiged  would  be  of  the  greatest 

.moment  for  preserving  the  peace  and  assuring  the  continued  material 
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progress  of  the  colony.  With  respeot  to  the  inquiry  made  as  to  whether 
there  were  staple  in  the  community  out  of  which  to  make  councillors  of 
either  kind,  he  assured  the  minister,  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
persons  of  honorable  standing  and  good  report  to  fill  up  every  vacancy 
that  might  occur.  Eempt's  return  despatch  having  been  laid  before  the 
parliament,  no  sooner  was  its  purport  known  in  Canada,  tiian  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Eichelieu,  Yerchdres,  St.  Hyacinthe^ 
Bouville,  and  Chambly,  met  at  St.  Charles,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Debartzch ;  and  expressed  an  opinion  that,  although  the  previous  conduct 
of  the  governor  had  been  of  a  character  to  soothe  the  irritation  and  lessen 
the  hatred  excited  by  the  arbitrary  and  extravagant  policy  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  the  despatch  in  question  had  awakened  serious  apprehensions 
in  the  public  mind.  K  the  two  councils,  the  remonstrants  added,  were 
not  to  be  reformed,  the  most  serious  disorders  might  be  expected  to  ensue ; 
because,  such  not  taking  place,  there  was  no  hope  remaining  of  seeing 
harmony  restored  between  the  different  branches  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. 

Kempt,  who  previously  foresaw  that  a  moment  would  come  when  he 
must  pronounce  for  or  against  the  entering  upon  the  reforms  called  for 
on  all  sides,  had  solicited  his  own  recall;  as  not  caring  to  confront  the 
difficulties  sure  to  lie  in  the  path  of  a  successor.  He  was  aware  of  the 
advanced  state  of  adverse  public  feeling,  and  that  the  country  would  not 
be  content  much  longer  to  accept  general  declarations  of  good  intentions; 
also,  that  a  formal  recognition,  or  a  flat  refusal,  of  what  had  been  asked 
and  waited  for,  would  soon  be  demanded.  Although  he  had  replaced  the 
magistrates  superseded  by  Dalhousie,  had  made  a  purgation  of  the  roll  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  had  begun  a  desired  re-organization  of  the  militiay , 
and  restored  to  their  rank  some  officers  who  had  been  cashiered  for  poli- 
tical unconformity, — despite  all  these  considerations,  he  must  have  seen, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  that  his  past 
popularity  as  an  administrator  would  not  survive  his  official  term,  how- 
ever near  it  might  be. 

He  was  replaced  by  Lord  Aylmer;  who  arrived  at  Quebec,  Oct.  13, 
1830.  With  the  same  programme  furnished  to  hiotL  as  that  of  his  pre- 
deoessor,  the  new  governor  had  yet  greater  opposition  to  encounter;  for 
there  was  an  augmented  antagonism  in  the  assembly  to  face,  and  conse- 
quently more  difficult  to  satisfy.  The  reforming  party  was,  in  fact,  for^ 
midably  strengthened.  The  former  assembly-men  in  opposition  had  been 
all  reelected  by  great  majorities.  The  re-constituted  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives was  composed  of  60  Freneh-Canadians^  and  only  24  members 
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of  Bri<asl&  birth  or  deioeiit.  Serenl  of  the  hitter,  bowefer,  had  obtained 
their  seats,  by  Frenob^anadian  majorities;  a  proof  tluit  prinoiplev 
operated  for  or  against  rather  than  predileetions  of  raee  among  the  mixed 
oonstitaeneics:  natbnal  prejudices,  in  Dust,  were  at  this  time  £ir  stronger 
among  the  government  officials  than  in  the  community.  The  antipathy 
of  the  colonial  boreancrats  was  so  intense  against  onr  race,  that  great 
repngnance  had  to  be  oyeroome  at  head-quarters  heiore  any  Canadian 
was  allowed  to  be  nominated  to  a  seat  in  either  connciL  A  sentiment  of 
fear,  in  the  breasts  of  the  exclusionists,  of  increased  troubles  arinng,  and 
'the  strong  recommendations  of  Kempt,  were  both  wanted,  to  induce  the 
colonial-office  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  tiie  Canadian  counoillon  at 
the  time  mentioned. 

Lord  Aylmer  opened  the  session  late  in  January,  1831,  and  adverted, 
in  his  speech  on  the  occasion,  to  the  demise  of  Qeorge  IV  (June  26, 1830); 
also  to  the  change  of  ministry  consequent  thereon;  which  had  ddayed, 
he  said,  the  intended  solution  of  the  Canadian  financial  question ;  but  he 
added,  that  the  new  cabitiet  was  about  to  take  up  the  sulject,  and  he 
trusted  that  coming  instructions  would  enable  him  to  put  an  end  for  evor 
to  all  differences  regarding  it  The  assembly,  by  way  of  testing  the  dia- 
position  of  the  new  executive,  hastened  to  pass  a  bill  for  preventing  the 
judges  from  sitting  in  either  of  the  two  councils;  which  measure  was 
forthwith  quashed,  on  presentation  to  the  upper  house.  Most  of  the 
members  of  assembly  inforred,  from  this  prompt  counter-action,  that  the 
British  ministry  would  adhere  to  the  policy  of  their  predecessors ;  and 
the  former  resolved,  on  their  part,  to  persist  in  sustaining  their  own  pte- 
tensions.  They  next  accused  Attorney-general  Stuart  of  being  guilty  cf 
'fraudulent  dealing  in  his  canvass  at  William-Henry  (Sord) ;  of  partitlity 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions;  of  extortion,  as  having  exacted  unan* 
tfaorised  foes  for  expediting  renewed  commissions  to  the  several  notariea 
public  ;^  for  having  lent  his  ministry  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
against  the  administrator  (locataire)  of  the  King's  Posts,  whose  intensis, 
as  chief  law-officer  of  the  crown,  he  ought  to  have  maintained.  The 
assembly  referred  these  charges  to  a  select  committee,  which,  having 
teported  that  they  were  well  founded,  a  demand  was  made  on  the  gover- 
nor to  cashier  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  he  was  only  suspended  in  his  funotione 
fbr  the  time,  till  he  could  be  heard  in  his  dcrfbnce  at  head-quarters, 
whither  he  had  to  repair.    M.  Yiger  was  sent  to  London,  to  support  the 

•  Notariid  eommistioiis,  it  wai  ruled  by  the  oolooial  law  authocitiss,  lapssl 
Utteagk  ^le  leeent  dsmlae  ef  tbt  erowa.— i^« 
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aflsembly's  aocosations;  and,  after  two  or  three  yean'  oonnderation,  die 
colonial-office  displaced  Stviart,  and  appointed  his  sncoeasor. 

The  goyemof  y  at  length,  reoeired  a  despatch  containing  the  partioa- 
lutB  of  the  arrangement  made  by  miniatera  regarding  the  supplies.  Thej 
gate  np  aD  control  over  the  odonial  rerennes,*  except  the  casoal  and  tcr* 
ritorial  income;  on  condition,  howerer,  that  a  ciril  list,  of  £19,000  a 
year,  were  granted  to  his  Majesty  for  life.  This  reservation,  fiur  ftom 
being  exorbitant,  was  really  very  moderate ;  for  its  importance,  in  relative 
amount)  was  daily  diminidiing,  owing  to  the  material  ]»rqgress  of  the 
country,  and  the  growth  of  its  pecuniary  means.  NcTertheless,  the 
aflsembly  refused  to  sanction  the  arrangement  proposed :  a  great  fault  on 
its  part,  committed  however,  inadvertently  as  it  were,  throng  ihe  pres- 
sure of  other  agitating  questions,  which  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
members  from  a  proper  consideration  of  proprieties  attending  the  subject 
of  the  civil  list.  The  government,  on  its  part,  was  wrong  in  not  having 
sooner  proposed  such  a  solutioft  of  the  difficulty  as  that  now  brought  for- 
ward ;  Ibr,  after  so  many  intermediate  differences  betwem  the  executive 
and  representative  powors,  men's  passions  had  been  exdted,  and  what 
would  have  been  readily  accepted  at  a  former  time,  was  rejected  now. 
Add  to  all,  that  the  two  coundls  had  Men  so  low  in  the  esteem  of  the 
pttbUo  that  few  could  be  made  to  believe  in  the  possible  existence  of  a 
just  and  impartial  administration,  so  long  as  those  two  discredited  bodies 
stood  by,  ever  ready  to  counsel  arbitraiy  acts  or  justify  them  when  con* 
sammated.  The  opposition  party  at  last  demanded  immediate  reforms^ 
snd  guarantees  for  more,  to  an  amount  which  scared  the  home  govern* 
ment.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  executive,  having  the  mastery  of  both 
eoiuncils,  with  the  army  at  its  disposition, — ^with,  in  short,  the  whole  force 
(if  fhe  British  empire  to  back  it, — ^had  been  aUe  to  restedn  the  anti^o* 
fifstic  action  of  the  representatives  of  a  population  of  400,000  souls  witiiin 
ttanageable  bounds;  but  what  might,  or  mi^t  not,  tbe  future  bring  fbrth  I 

The  colonial-office  was  wdl  aware  t^t  the  rule  of  ri^  was  all  in  fkyat 
0f  tiiat  body  of  people,  numerically  weak  as  yet,  which  had  founded  Oan* 
Ida ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  much  longer,  to  violate  all  proper 
prinoiples  in  dealing  with  them, — unless,  indeed,  it  were  intended  to  brav6 

OIHIM  I        ■  Ill  I  II     I  

•  Haaely :  the  Jesuits'  estates,  the  King's  Poits,  the  Forges  of  St  Manrioe, 
the  landing  does  {^wU  du  rot*),  the  droits  de  quvnt^  alienation  fines  (lod$  ei  vtnies\ 
the  land  fbnd,  and  the  timber  fand.  The  whole  amounted  to  nearly  £7,000 
a  year.  This  oollectlre  rerenne  the  government  reserred  fbr  its  own  nse, 
because  it  formed  no  part  of  the  income  derived  fhnp  taxatto}  hut  was  derivei 
i  the  cvoWB  doBMitt, 
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the  censures  of  all  mankind :  therefore  it  was,  iliat  the  nnion  projeet  of 
1832  was  privily  ooncocted,  with  the  intent  onbe  for  all  to  put  a  climax, 
when  the  time  for  operation  came,  with  a  single  stroke^ — one  only  mora 
nnjnst  becanse  greater  than  all  those  that  went  before,— -on  the  thousand 
injostioes  which  constantly  disgraced  the  inflictors.  The  end  in  view  wi0 
ever  evident :  it  betrayed  itself  by  the  reftisal  of  all  reforms  fitted  to  re- 
store harmopy  to  the  country ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  assembly.Btood 
on  its  guard.  Its  duty  was  to  compromise  nothing,  but  to  profit  by  pre- 
sent circumstances,  and,  above  all,  the  passing  times,  which  were  and  are 
raising  up,  in  the  American  confederation,  a  rival  pow»,  against  whidi 
Britain  will  6o6n  be  obliged  to  seek  for  allies,  if  she  would  continue  to 
guide  the  course  of  commerce  and  remain  paramount  on  the  seas.  Adopt- 
ing firm  and  skilful  polity,  the  Canadians  were  in  a  condition  to  vanquuh 
national  antipathies,  and  induce  the  dominant  people  to  substitute  for 
blind  prejudices  a  proper  sense  of  their  own  interests.  A  nation  like 
Great  Britain  cannot  regard  invidiously  the  privileges  of  a  people  not  ft 
million  in  number,  located  in  the  fiur  comers  of  America.  Unfortunatdy^ 
in  a  limited  community,  the  passions  soon  become  inflamed ;  and  acts  of 
injustice,  felt  too  quicldy,  with  a  stinging  sense  of  the  wrong  done,  wte 
seldom  endured  with  that  prudence  needed  to  bide  the  time  of  effioieDt 
reparation,  which,  although  tardy  to  arrive,  is  pretty  sure  to  come  at  last 
The  sequel  of  the  events  we  are  about  to  narrate,  will  prove  die  justice 
of  the  observations  we  have  just  made.  It  was  forgotten,  too,  by  some  of 
the  actors  in  the  former,  that,  among  the  ministers  who  successively  pie- 
sided  in  the  British  colonial  department,  there  might  have  been  some  who 
really  did  not  enter  deeply  into  the  design  oianglifying  the  French-Cana- 
dian race ;  nor  were  committed  to  the  project  of  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas. 
Lord  Goderich,  for  example,  was  not  bent  on  realising  the  latter  measure. 
Better  informed  than  his  colleagues  of  our  wants  and  wishes,  throu^  his 
intercourse  with  M.  Yiger,  he  showed  a  greater  desire  than  they  to  make 
the  concessions  demanded  firom  the  ministry.  It  was  he,  also,  v^  origin- 
at^  the  proffer  lately  made,  and  just  rejected  as  we  have  seen,  r^ardiqg 
the  annual  supplies,  which  yielded  almost  all  that  had  been  demanded  by 
the  house  on  this  capital  point. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  making  no  allowance  in  his  Lordship's  &vor 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  probably  h^  to  bring  his  coUeagnes 
to  concede  so  much,  the  assembly  distrusted  him  quite  as  much  as  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  office ;  and,  in  place  of  sanctioning  the  civil  list  as  he 
proposed  it,  demanded  a  copy  of  his  despatch  containing  it  horn  Lord 
Aylmer.    The  latter  replied,  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  oommuniccte 
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it ;  for,  in  aocordanoe  witih  a  general  mle  imposed  on  all  colonial  gover- 
noTB,  tiiey  were  not  to  show  any  ministerial  despatch  without  a  special  per- 
mission, in  each  case,  firom  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.^  The 
assembly  manifested  its  piqne  at  this  refnsal ;  and  a  call  of  the  house  was 
ordered,  upon  a  motion  made  and  adopted,  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  provinoe.  This  step  might  he  rightly  construed  into  an 
indication  of  a  design  to  extend  its  pretensions.  A  message  was  sent  to 
flie  executive  council  demanding  an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
fcnrming  the  Ghambly  canal ;  all  the  details  of  the  civil  list ;  a  statement 
of  the  increase  arising  from  the  Jesuits'  estates ;  a  statement  of  the 
rev^ue  of  public  lands  and  forests,  with  explanations  as  to  the  pro- 
posed employment  of  the  proceeds  thereof ;  lastly,  an  inquiry  was  made 
whether  the  admiralty  judge  was  paid  by  a  salary  or  with  fees.  The  gov- 
ernor satisfied  the  assembly  only  in  part  as  to  these  points.  He  announced 
to  the  members,  however,  that  the  ministers  proposed  to  bring  a  bill  into 
the  Imperial  parliament,  revoking  that  which  charged  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  to  fix  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  which  the  cabinet  had 
agreed  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembly. 

The  committee  to  which  aU  these  documents  were  referred,  presented 
its  first  report  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  a  call  of  the  house. 
*^  As  the  chief  recommendations  made  in  the  house  of  commons  report," 
said  the  committee-men, "  have  not  been  attended  to  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, although  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  thev  were  made ;  and 
as  the  demands  now  advanced  do  not  correspond  with  the  committee's  pro- 
posab  r^arding  the  finances,  nor  even  with  the  rider  appended  to  the  bill 
introduced  to  the  Imperial  parliament  last  session,  by  the  colonial  minis- 
tesTj — taking  these  things  into  consideration,  your  committee  is  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  accord  permanent  grants  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  government."  Next  day,  M.  Bourdages,  seconded  by  M. 
Laifontaine,  moved  that  the  supplies  should  be  refused  until  the  public 
inccone,  without  excepting  any  part  of  it  whatever,  were  put  under  the 
oonlrol  of  the  assembly ;  till  the  judges  were  finally  excluded  from  the  coun- 
oila ;  till  the  councils  themselves  were  reformed  in  all  other  respects  ]  nor 
until  pledge  were  given  that  crown  lands  should  be  granted  in  fee-farm  or 
soocage  tenure  {en  franc  aleu  roturier),  and  put  under  the  regulation  of 
French  law.  This  last  condition,  judged  to  be  premature,  however,  was 
rejected  by  50  dissentient  against  19  assentient  votes. 

*  When  I  was  making  researches  for  this  work,  Oolonel  Brace,  Lord  Elgin's 
secretary,  showed  me  this  rule,  printed  in  an  official  book  containing  general 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  all  governors  of  the  British  dependencies. 
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The  day  bdng  tibat  for  a  call  of  the  hoose,  die  debates  regafdiig  die 
state  of  the  proTmoe  now  oommenoed.  They  lasted  for  several  dajs ;  and 
terminated  by  the  adoption  of  new  petitions  to  the  Britiah  k^giilatngei  to 
whieh,  or  to  the  king  in  person,  ^>peal8  were  ceaaeleaBly  Bialdii^.  It  was 
daring  the  aboye  disenssioa  that  Mr.  Lee,  seconded  by  M.  Morin,  majlo  a 
piopoMd,  hoping  that  oonoord  wonld  be  restored  thereby,  to  make  tiie 
legislative  conncil  an  elective  body.*  A  renewed  demand  was  mads  by 
the  honse  on  the  home  govemment  for  municipal  institaticws,  and  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  Jesuits'  estates.  It  protested  against  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands,  and  against  the  tnde  acts,  pasasd  in  London ; 
against  the  introduction  of  English  laws,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
judges  in  colonial  politics ;  against  the  nonnresponsibility  of  state  funetion- 
aries,  and  the  interposition  of  the  British  parliament  in  edonial  affiun; 
lastly,  against  the  partiality  manifested  in  choodng  members  of  the  Iqgis- 
latiTe  council  It  was  added,  also,  that  the  abuses  ognaUsed  by  the 
committee  of  the  British  commons  still  existed  as  before. 

Lord  Aylmer,  who  was  a  man  of  Tory  sensitive  temperament^  affsaied 
to  be  much  affected  by  these  renewed  appeals  to  the  metropolis.  When 
the  assembly  presented  to  him,  for  transmission,  the  petition  to  the  kfng^ 
he  observed  to  a  deputation  of  memb^s,  that  perhaps  there  was  mote  dma 
met  the  eye  in  the  memorial  itself;  that  possibly  they  had  ulterior  views 
in  getting  it  up ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  object  to  the  abases,  eni^ 
merated  in  the  petition,  being  signalised  and  denounced ;  but  he  asBBied 
those  present  that  several  of  these  grievances  were  in  a  fair  way  othmag 
abated,  if  not  quite  redressed.  He  would,  nevertheless,  he  said,  be  mask 
better  satisfied  if  he  could  persuade  himself  that  the  doeummit  in  his  hand 
comprised  all  the  subjects  for  com^daint  the  honse  meant  to  expose.  Qf 
this  he  felt  quite  uncertain ;  he  therefore  begged  the  memb^n  to  take  him 
into  their  confidence  and  hide  nothing  &om  him.  On  his  own  part,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  had  made  ev^ything  communicated  to  him  known  to  tin, 
looking  upon  dissimulation  and  underhand  dealing  as  unworthy  of  the 
government,  and  not  deserved  by  the  frank  and  loyal-hearted  Canadiaa 
people;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  unreasonable  distnat 
on  their  side.  Briefly,  he  demanded,  Had  the  house  smd  all  it  meant  to 
say  ?  were  there  not  other  complaints  k^t  in  reserve,  to  be  tnoo^t  fo> 
ward  on  a  future  occasion?     He  implored  the  assembly,  in  name  of  tiie 

*  TbU  proposal  way  set  aside  by  a  majority  of  24  against  IS ;  a  dirisiea 
which  indicated  that  there  was.  already  a  strong  party  i&  &vor  of  the  eketrre 
principle. 
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iovwreigiiy  wtM>  vai  slaoerity  penonified,  to  im^eU  the  whob  tratl^  m 
the  British  peo]^  might  take  a  oompreheiifli^e  yiew  of  all  the  eviki 
fliat  the  Oanadians  complained  o£  After  the  ezpressioii  of  such  seiiti- 
InentB  as  theee,  delivered  with  as  m«oh  eameBtneoi  as  ingeiuioaBBesB,  it 
would  be  difficult  not  to  acknowledge  the  sino^ty  of  Lord  Aylmer  at  the 
tiBM,  for  it  woold  be  an&ir  to  attribute  to  hypooriqr  saoh  an  ontponring 
ef  feeling.  But  the  seenewhieh  thus  took  place  between  the  parties,  served 
to  bring  into  play  the  great  divergence  existing  between  the  views  of  the 
governor  and  those  of  ^e  peof^'s  representatives."* 

One  member  firom  the  £astem  Townships,  about  this  time  joined  the 
majority  of  assembly  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  oligarchy.  The  lai- 
tor  party  it  was  which  had  insinred  the  odonial-office  with  the  idea 
of  passing  the  Act  of  Tenures,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  laws  from 
being  extended  to  these  townships.  Mr.  Peck,  a  barrister,  rose  in 
his  place  and  moved  that  a  petition  should  be  addressed  to  his  Miyesty, 
praying  that  he  would  revoke  the  law  in  question,  and  restore  the  old 
system.  He  declared  tiiat  the  law  of  tenures  had  been  passed  against  the 
wish,  and  was  detrimental  to  the  interests,  of  the  inhabitants ;  another 
instance  of  the  evil  influences  which  held  sway  in  the  odonial-office  i 
Judge  Fletcher,  an  official  firom  the  Eastern  Townships,  being  accused  of 
tyranny  and  irregularities,  the  house  solicited  the  governor  to  take  order 
.£>r  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  against  his  injustices.  Judge  Kerr 
also  was  accused  of  divers  malversations.  The  public,  soaoAialized  at  so 
many  disorders  being  dragged  into  light,  grew  more  and  more  distoustfol 
of  the  colonial  authorities;  and  a  time  was  evidently  near  when  partial 
'  reforms  would  no  longer  satisfy  the  general  expectations  of  the  country. 
In  1831,  Lord  Howick,  under-secretafy  for  the  colonies,  got  a  law  passed, 
despite  |wotestations  against  it  by  Wellington,  for  amending  the  Canadian 
constitution  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  allow  the  two  chambers  to  dispose  of  all 
ibe  colonial  revenues,  in  exchange  for  a  permanent  civil  list  of  £19,000. 

•  "  To  this  eccentric  answer,  implying,  in  some  sort,  the  expectation  of  an 
impromptn  reply  from  the  assembly,  wholly  oat  of  the  question  according  to 
parliamentary  mles  and  usages,  withoot  preyions  deliberation  of  the  body,  the 
mexnrbers  Ustened  with  atteation  and  silence,  but  no  ftirther  notice  was  taken  of 
it.  Many  ont  of  doors  applauded  it  as  a  smart  and  seasonable  rebuke,  that 
might  check  the  disposition  of  the  assembly  to  hunt  up  grleyances ;  but  by 
many  also  it  was  deemed  unbecoming  and  injudicious  in  the  gOTemor,  so  freely 
to  interpose  his  admonition  to  the  representatiTCS  of  the  people,  while  in  the  act 
of  presenting  him  a  petition  addressed  to  their  soTereign,  ezpressire  of  their 
grleyances,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  the  whole  couched  in  dutiful  and 
respeetfttl  language.^'    B.  Omusm :  History  of  Lowtr  Canada^  iii,  330-7^— B. 
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Beformfl  that  hare  to  be  waited  for  are  always  saggeetiye,  int^mediatelyi 
of  many  more ;  and  this  tmth  became  manifest  in  Canada,  for  the  house 
already  demanded  several  new  reforms  before  voting  any  civil  list  In 
proportion  as  it  advanced  in  its  career  of  opposition,  it  obtained  a  dearer 
view  of  the  true  sonrce  whence  the  evils  of  the  country  flowed. 

The  parliament  re-assembled  Nov.  15, 1831 ;  when  the  representataves 
received  a  copy  of  a  long  reply  ftom  Lord  Goderich  to  its  addresses  of  Uie 
preceding  session.  It  was  referred  to  the  committees  of  public  instmctum} 
of  commerce,  of  tilie  administration  of  justice,  of  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  and  of  audits,  which  were  each  to  note  the  several  parts  of  it  that 
concerned  those  subjects  severally.  A  more  important  despatdi  still  fol- 
lowed the  preceding.  It  invited  the  chambers  to  pass  a  law  to  make  the 
judges  independent  of  the  crown,  and  irremovable  during  good  conduct; 
the  measure  conditioning  that  their  salaries  should  be  fixed ;  in  future,  no 
judge  to  be  appointed  a  councillor,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief-justice ; 
and  he  even  to  be  debarred  from  taking  part  in  political  debates.  On  pre- 
senting the  resolution  passed  on  this  subject,  by  the  Imperial  parliament, 
Lord  Aylmer  asked  the  assembly  to  vote  the  remainder  of  the  civil  list. 
The  members,  evading  the  request,  formed  themselves  into  a  oommittee 
of  the  whole  house,  to  take  into  consideration  the  composition  of  the  two 
oouDcils ;  and,  after  k)ng  debates,  the  question  was  adjourned.  The  bill 
relative  to  the  judges  having  been  adopted  by  the  house  and  passed  in  the 
council,  the  governor  prayed  that  the  house  would  vote  the  payment  of  his 
own  salary,  along  with  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  secretary,  of  the 
attorney-general,  and  of  the  solicitor^neral.  These  salaries,  wilii  the  pay 
of  the  judges,  some  other  payments,  and  small  allowances,  made  up  a 
total  of  £19,000.  His  lordship's  request  was  discussed  in  a  general 
committee ;  but  the  house  rose  without  coming  to  a  vote,  which  was  tantar 
mount  to  a  rejection  of  the  suit  of  the  governor.  Never,  as  has  been  ofWn 
said,  did  the  assembly  commit  so  serious  a  fault  as  this.  But  already 
a  malign  influence  carried  it  beyond  prudential  limits.  The  late  elections 
had,  in  fact,  changed  the  character  of  the  body  entirely.  A  number  of 
young  men  having  persuaded  the  constituencies  to  return  them,  they 
brought  into  the  assembly  their  exaggerated  ideas;  and  pu^ed  on 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  debates,  who  noeded  restraining  influences  nSteet 
polemical  heats,  rather  than  to  be  fnrth^  impelled  into  a  hazardous  course. 
Messrs.  de  Bleury,  Lafontaine,  Morin,  Sodier,  &c.,  opined  that  it  were  a 
pity  to  stop  (even  for  a  moment)  in  mid-career.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary (it  seemed  to  such  as  they)  that  the  peofJe  should  at  once  enter  into 
possession  of  all  the  rights,  and  of  ev^  privilege,  which  devolved  induhi- 
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tably  upon  all  the  citizens  of  the  New  World;  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  risked  by  making  unlimited  demands,  for  was  not  the  American  con- 
federation standing  by,  ready  to  receive  into  its  arms  the  Canadians, 
if  they  were  worsted  in  a  sacred  struggle  with  metropolitan  impatronisa- 
tion  ?  Such  being  the  humor  of  the  majority,  all  proposals  for  adopting 
a  middle  term,  or  for  coming  to  any  compromise,  were  of  course  resisted. 
The  more  ardent  members  formed  a  group  around  M.  Papineau;  they 
excited  him  into  further  opposition ;  they  promised  him  the  firmest  sup- 
port in  all  things,  on  every  occasion  1  Seeing  none  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  headlong  course,  they  imagined  that  they  could  constrain  the 
British  nation  to  give  way  before  the  rush  they  were  making  to  the  goal ; 
or  to  be  led  into  whatever  by-path  they  chose  to  point  out.  They  did  not 
reflect  that  the  British  government,  more  skilful  than  their  leaders,  would 
xdtunately  make  use  of  their  divagations  (in  order  to  realize  the  very  eys- 
tem  they  most  dreaded) :  we  mean  that  best  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Bq)ort  of  Lord  Durham,  its  reviver,  if  not  originator, — "  The  settlement, 
^n  this  province,  of  a  British  population  having  English  laws  and  usages ; 
and  to  confide  its  direction  only  to  a  legislature  of  a  thoroughly  British 
character.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  sentiment  breathed  on  all  occasions, 
outwardly,  by  Lord  Aylmer,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  repulses  he 
received  ^om  the  assembly  had  made  him  distrustful  of  its  intents.  The 
oommunication  which  he  had  it  in  charge  to  make  to  the  members 
respecting  the  clergy  reserves,  for  want  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  parties,  became  another  cause  for  contentions.  The  public  lands 
appertained,  of  right,  to  all  the  communities,  without  distinction  of  sects. 
The  Imperial  government  nevertheless  set  apart,  without  any  proper 
reason  or  colorable  pretext,  and  at  a  time  when  religious  prejudices  were 
extra-prevalent,  a  considerable  part  of  that  property  for  the  support  of  a  pro- 
testant  clergy ;  this,  too,  in  a  country  where  professors  of  Anglicanism  were 
SB  so  many  units  among  hundreds  of  its  adversaries.  Thus  was  Canada 
treated  like  Ireland,  where  catholics  and  dissenters  alike  have  to  pay  tithes 
to  Church  of  England  parsons, — ^for  between  the  firuits  derived  from  the 
land,  and  the  disposal  of  the  land  itself,  when  either  is  reserved  for  special 
uses,  there  is  no  material  difference.  Lord  Gk>derich,  aware  of  the  faul- 
tiness  of  such  a  misdirection  of  public  property,  invited  the  assembly  to 
regulate  the  clergy-reserves  system  in  whatever  mode  it  thought  would  be 
most  advantageous.  Here  was  an  equitable  and  important  concession. 
The  house  at  once  passed  a  (trenchant)  bill  for  annulling  that  article  in 
the  colonial  consUtution  which  recognised  the  validity  of  the  clergy 
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reserves.  Sustained  by  the  members  for  the  Eastern  Townships  th^n- 
sdves,  the  assembly  got  np  another  bill,  for  revoking  the  law  which  Ellice 
induced  the  Imperial  parliament  to  pass,  which  anthorized  proprietors  of 
land  to  sell  them  at  whatever  price  they  could  get,  and  to  introduce  the 
English  system  of  tenure.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  both  th^e  biUs 
were  quashed  by  the  council ;  whose  spirit,  at  this  time,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  &ct,  that  it  had  imprisoned  the  publishers  of  the  journals 
La  Mnerve  and  The  Vindicatory  for  over-free  comments  on  its  proceed- 
ing9 ;  finding  these  newspaper  criticisms  none  the  more  pidatable  for  being 
accompanied  with  contrasting  praises  of  tibe  assembly.  With  respect  to 
the  crown  lands,  Lord  <}oderich  inclined  that,  instead  of  making  grants 
of  parts  of  them  gratuitously  to  all  applicants,  they  should  be  periodically 
put  up,  in  allotments,  to  sale  by  auction :  he  intimated,  however,  tiiat  if 
the  assembly  could  think  of  any  better  system  for  the  public  advantage^ 
he  was  willing  to  sanction.it.  In  r^ard  to  the  deigy  reserves,  his 
opinion  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  assembly^  they  ought  to  be  abolished. 
"  When  any  system  adopted  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes  is  found 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  contributors,  its  intended  appropriation  to  the 
clerical  uses  of  a  minority  of  rival  religionists  makes  it  seem  all  the  more 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority." 

The  assembly,  having  concluded  its  inquest  respecting  the  judges  put 
under  accusation,  demanded  that  the  governor  should  suspend  th^n  frcnn 
their  frmctions.  He  refused  to  do  so,  under  the  pretext  that  these  frmo- 
tionaries  were  not  in  the  same  position,  officially,  as  Mr.  Stuart,  they 
being  independent  of  the  executive  council ;  but  intimated  to  the  mem- 
bers, at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  legislative  councillors  would  back  the 
present  application,  he  would  yield  to  it.  Meantime  new  complaints 
having  been  made  against  Judge  Fletcher,  they  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  assembly,  which  made  a  report  upon  the  charges;  but  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  chambers  took  place  before  any  action  could  be  taken  in  the 
matter. 

One  of  the  latest  resolutions  of  the  assembly  embodied  a  demand  that 
the  post-office  should  be  placed  under  legislative  control.  Aylmer,  when 
he  prorogued  the  chambers,  expressed  his  r^ret  on  finding  that,  after  all 
the  fond  hopes  which  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  assembly  had  givea 
rise  to,  it  should  have  met  the  request  of  fixing  the  civil  list  by  an  igno- 
ramus. He  informed  the  members,  that,  howevw  inconvenient  it  might 
be,  his  duty  now  was,  pursuant  to  the  orders  given  him,  to  submit  the 
Ull  for  the  annual  supjdies  to  the  consideration  of  the  king. 
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Despite  all  the  concessions  made  by  Lord  Godericli,  the  excitement  in 
the  country  never  slackened.  The  British  party,  on  its  side,  trembled 
with  rage  at  the  reforms  proposed  by  that  minister.  The  French-Cana- 
dian party,  on  the  other  hand,  firmly  believed  that  those  reforms  would 
have  no  good  results,  so  long  as  there  were  a  majority  of  those  men  in 
^e  councils  and  executive  departments ;  that,  in  short,  so  long  as  the 
latter  possessed  a  preponderance  in  the  government,  the  invidious  dis- 
tinctions between  victors  and  vanquished  would  for  ever  exist. 

It  was  amidst  these  discords  that  an  election  of  a  member  of  assembly 
for  Montreal  took  place,  and  which  lasted  through  three  weeks  of  an 
obstinate  partisan  struggle.  Its  course  was  accompanied  by  fitful  riotings  r 
on  one  of  these  occasions  (May  21)  the  troops  in  garrison  being  called 
to  assist  in  quelling  a  disturbance,  fired  upon  the  people ;  three  persona 
in  the  crowd  were  killed,  and  two  more  wounded — a  sad  episode,  which 
created  a  deep  and  painful  impression  on  the  public  mind.  All  the  odium 
of  this  transaction  was  laid  on  the  executive  council,  "  which  knew  so- 
well,"  it  was  said,  '^  how  to  choose  its  victims."  The  governor  solicited 
M.  Papineau  to  attend  the  inquest  upon  the  bodies ;  but  the  latter 
declined  to  do  so,  thinking  that  his  presence  would  have  been  ill-looked 
upon  by  the  British  inhabitants,  and  might  be  misinterpreted  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  case.*  The  Asiatic 
cholera,  which  burst  out  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  Canada,  but  of 
which  malady  there  died  in  the  space  of  five  months,  3,300  persons  in 
Quebec  alone,  terrible  as  the  visitation  proved  to  be,  had  scarcely  any 
calming  effect  on  the  political  perturbations  of  the  time.  Public  meet- 
ings continued  to  take  place  in  divers  parts  of  the  province.  The  parish 
of  St.  Charles,  which  seemed  to  be  the  recognized  focus  of  agitation,  gave 
^e  example  of  a  mode  of  treating  public  questions  new  to  the  country » 
The  malcontents  acted,  it  was  said,  in  imitation  of  the  Irish,  under  the 
leading  of  O'Connell ;  but  the  leaders,  in  the  present  case,  found  it 
impossible  to  stay  the  course  of  the  movement  they  now  followed  rather 
than  counselled.     In  a  meeting  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 

*  The  coroner  issued  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Oolonel  Macldntosh  and 
Gaptain  Temple,  the  two  officers  in  command  of  the  soldiers  when  thej  fired 
upon  the  people.  The j  were,  however,  let  out  on  bail  till  their  trial  should  come 
on.  The  judges  having  declared  that  the  procedure  was  illegal,  a  renewed 
sensation  was  got  up  against  those  officers ;  but  the  grand  jurj  threw  out  the 
bill  of  accusation  drawn  up  in  view  of  their  trial.  The  whole  affair  occasioned 
much  trouble  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  wherein  the  bloodshed  took 
place.— JB. 
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Ghambly,  it  was  deolared  that  Britain  was  responsible  for  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera ;  because  the  malady  had  been  introduced  to  the  country  by 
A  great  influx  of  emigrants,  in  whose  bodies  were  the  germs  of  the  infec- 
tion. True  it  was,  indeed,  that  52,000  emigrants  were  disembarked  at 
•Quebec  in  the  course  of  one  year. 

At  the  public  meeting  referred  to,  besides  mooting  the  cholera  gricT- 
ance,  protestations  were  made  against  the  conduct  of  the  magistraoj 
T^arding  the  riot  of  May  21,  and  many  other  topics  of  discontent  were 
passed  in  review ;  the  greatest  complaint  of  all  duly  surging  up,  namely 
the  (quasi)  exclusion  of  French-Canadians  from  public  chaises. 

The  British  party  also  had  its  meetings  contemporaneously,  in  which 
counter-resolutions  were  passed,  as  a  set-off  to  those  of  St.  Charles.  The 
attorney-general  and  solicitor-general  of  Upper  Canada  convoked  the 
citizens  of  Toronto,  in  view  of  petitioning  the  king  to  annex  the  distric 
of  Montreal  to  that  province.  Lord  Aylmer,  by  this  time,  had  quite 
broken  with  the  members  of  assembly,  and  was  at  issue  with  Frenoh- 
-Oanadianism  generally.  He  made  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
through  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  whence  he  wrote  to  Lord  Gbderich 
that  the  former  region  could  absorb  500,000  immigrants,  the  latter  coun- 
try J.00,000  at  least :  adding  that  a  stimulated  peopling  of  these  and  other 
•disposable  parts  of  the  Canadas  from  Ireland,  was  the  best  way  of  settlii^ 
the  vexed  question  of  the  two  races.  Lord  Goderich,  meanwhile,  was 
using  his  utmost  efforts  to  correct  abuses.  Eleven  new  members,  eight 
^f  whom  were  French-Canadians,  were  added  to  the  executive  councili 
by  way  of  popularising  it  in  some  degree.  "  For  a  length  of  time,"  says 
Mr.  Christie  in  his  History  of  Lower  Canada,  "  this  body  had  been  fill- 
ing in  public  esteem,  and  its  reputation  was  now  almost  entirely  gone. 
There  was  nothing  aristocratical  in  its  composition ;  and,  generally,  the 
character  and  status  of  the  members  it  was  made  up  of,  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  win  for  it  the  confidence  or  regard  of  the  community."  But 
the  reforms  made  were  not  effected  so  rapidly  as  to  content  the  public. 
The  governor  spoke  with  moderation  to  the  chambers,  when  he  met  them 
once  more,  in  1832 ;  he  passed  in  review  the  subjects  they  were  to  take 
up,  abstained  horn  all  mention  of  the  civil  list,  and  gave  well-deserved 
praise  to  the  courageous  conduct  and  devoted  attention  of  the  clergy  and 
medical  men  during  the  pestilence  which  had  decimated  the  populaUon. 
The  assembly,  jealous  of  its  privil^es,  now  protested  against  the  censures 
which,  it  believed,  had  been  made  on  its  conduct,  in  the  prorogation  dis- 
course of  the  previous  session.  Soon  afterwards,  it  received  a  message, 
oontabing  the  views  of  the  minister  respecting  the  bill  of  supplies  wfaidi 
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had  been  laid  before  the  king.  For  the  ^ture,  the  governor  was  not  to 
sanction  any  money  bill  in  which  a  distinct  specification  of  each  snm, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  granted,  was  not  entered ;  and  as  the 
ignoring  of  the  question  of  supplies  last  session,  was  equivalent  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  them  altogether,  the  king  would  continue  to  defray  the  public 
expenses  with  the  funds  which  had  been  otherwise  put  at  his  disposition. 
As  for  the  bill  making  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  it  had  not 
been  sanctioned,  because  the  house  hud  not  fixed  their  salaries  permanently, 
in  accordance  with  British  practice ;  a  system  aU  the  more  necessary  to 
be  adopted  in  Canada,  said  his  Lordship,  as  the  population  was  divisible 
into  two  classes,  differing  in  origin,  language,  religion,  and  habitudes ; 
and  as  the  preponderance  of  one  of  the  two  in  the  assembly  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  other. 

This  resumption  by  the  colonial-o£5ice  of  a  retrogressive  or  stationary 
policy,  quickened  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  assembly.  Its  table 
groaned  under  a  load  of  petitions  against  abuses  and  claiming  redress  of 
grievances,  from  the  district  of  Montreal,  of  two  Mountains,  of  Tlslet, 
of  Richelieu,  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  of  Rouville,  of  Chambly,  of  Verch^res,  &o. 
The  election  riots  at  Montreal  and  their  untoward  accompaniments  becom- 
ing a  special  topic  in  these  petitions,  the  assembly  constituted  an  inquest 
upon  that  subject.  The  governor  refused  to  answer  an  interrogation 
made  by  the  house,  whether  he  had  recommended  that  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  council ;  nor  did  he  assent  to 
a  demand  made  upon  him,  to  gratify  the  assembly's  curiosity  as  to  the 
names  of  the  additional  parties  he  intended  to  nominate.  The  assembly 
thereupon  voted  a  call  of  the  whole  house  for  the  10  th  of  January. 

It  was  finally  resolved,  after  a  deliberation  which  lasted  one  mouthy 
ended  by  a  division  of  34  against  26,  to  present  a  new  address  to  the 
king,  praying  he  would  re-constitute  the  council  as  an  elective  body* 
The  house  afterwards  protested  against  the  proposed  annexation  of  the 
island  of  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada ;  an  insulated  district,  it  was  said^ 
containing  nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
descended,  it  was  added,  from  those  whose  interests  were  secured  by  the 
capitulations  of  1760.  To  make  such  an  excision  of  Lower  Canada  as 
was  then  proposed,  the  house  averred,  would  be  a  violation,  not  only  of 
those  capitulations,  but  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment, and  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  entire  British  nation. 

The  intelligence  which  arrived  soon  afterwards,  that  Attorney-general 
Stuart  and  Judge  Kerr  had  been  superseded,  did  little  to  allay  the 
prevalent  effervescence.     The  legislative  council,  losing  patience  at  the 
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reiterated  attacks  of  the  assembly,  and  foroed  to  resent  them  by  the 
party  it  represented  in  the  country,  in  its  turn  voted  an  address  to  the 
king,  as  a  setroS  to  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Therein  it 
was  stated,  that  the  councillors,  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  assembly,  and  the  alarming 
state  of  the  province,  prayed  that  his  Majesty  would  have  the  goodness 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  remedying  such  evils.  They  asserted, 
that  Canada,  erewhile  in  a  state  of  calm  and  increasing  prosperity,  was 
now  falling  into  anarchy,  and  verging  towards  total  ruin;  that  the 
greatest  efforts  had  been  made  and  were  still  making  to  irritate  the  colo- 
nists of  diverse  race  against  each  other ;  that  the  interests  of  trade  and 
agriculture  were  sacrificed  by  caballers;  that  the  governor  was  falsely 
accused  of  partiality  and  injustice ;  that  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
were  denounced  as  forming  a  corrupt  body,  set  up  to  oppress,  not  protect 
the  people — their  accusers'  aim,  in  thus  libelling  them,  being  to  discredit 
them,  and  thus  nullify  their  Intimate  influence ;  that  the  judges  were 
defamed,  yet  to  the  council  was  denied  the  power  of  examining  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  them ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  assembly  had  made 
a  demand  that  the  councillors  themselves  should  be  elected,  not  selected. 

In  other  passages  of  the  same  document,  it  was  urged  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  council,  as  then  constituted,  was  essential  to  maintain  the 
operation  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  Lower  Canada,  and  no  less  so  for 
preserving  the  colony  as  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the 
security  of  the  150,000  subjects,  of  British  birth  or  descent,  which  it 
contained.  His  Majesty  was  admonished,  that  an  elective  oouncil,  would 
be,  in  effect,  only  a  supplementary  assembly ;  that  if  their  body  were  thus 
re-constituted,  public  charges  would  become  elective  also.  But  the  master 
evils  of  such  a  change  as  that  proposed  would  be,  the  insecurity  sure  to 
be  thence  resultant  for  British  colonists,  both  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty ;  that  thereby  all  material  progress  would  be  paralysed,  and  tEe  flow 
of  immigration  interrupted ;  that  it  would  loosen,  if  it  did  not  even  break, 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  mother-country,  bring  about  a  collision 
between  the  Canadas,  and  inundate  both  with  fraternal  blood,  (for  the 
upper  provincials  would  not  look  calmly  on  while  a  French  republic  w^e 
forming  between  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States) ;  and  finally, 
the  council  presented  the  fact,  for  his  Majesty's  connderation,  that  it  had 
not  sanctioned  the  mission  of  M.  Yiger  to  London. 

The  impulse  which  had  dictated  this  address,  carried  those  who  drew 
it  up  farther  than  was  needful  to  attain  rightful  ends.  The  idea,  that  a 
preponderance  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  minority  over  the  mi^jori^ 
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of  the  colonists,  because  the  former  was  royalist  while  the  latter  was 
Gallican  and  republican  in  its  tendencies,  was  repudiated  by  the  minister. 

"  His  Majesty,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  "  received  with  satisfaction  the 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  contained  in  the 

address He  cannot  but  wish,  however,  that  the  council  had  abstained 

from  using,  with  reference  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Canadian  l^slature, 
language  less  temperate  in  its  tone  than  is  consistent  with  its  own 
dignity,  or  calculated  to  maintain  or  restore  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  bodies.  More  especially  his  Majesty  laments  the  introduction  of 
any  words  having  the  appearance  of  ascribing  to  a  class  of  his  subjects  of 
one  origin,  views  at  variance  with  their  all^iance.  On  all  classes  alike 
his  Majesty  relies  for  willing  obedience  to  the  law.  To  every  class,  in 
return,  he  will  always  extend  his  paternal  protection ;  and  the  legislative 
council  may  rest  assured,  that  he  will  not  fail  to  secure  to  all,  the  consti- 
tutional rights  and  liberty  they  enjoy  by  their  participation  in  British 
institutions."  At  the  same  time,  the  minister  gave  it  as  his  own  opinion 
that  the  president  of  council  had  no  right  to  a  double  vote  on  any 
question ;  but  it  was  for  the  Imperial  parliament  to  decide  the  point,  if 
again  mooted,  on  any  future  occasion. 

The  late  formation  of  a  Land  Company  in  London,  for  colonizing  the 
Eastern  Townships,  had  for  some  time  past  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
French-Canadian  people.  They  believed  that  the  association  had  ends  in 
view  hostile  to  them;  that  its  promoters  wished  to  secure,  in  advance, 
large  territorial  grants,  with  the  intent  to  exclude  the  habitants  after- 
wards, by  high  prices  for  concessions,  and  putting  other  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  French-Canadian  settlers  in  those  parts.  This  was  indeed  the 
aim  of  some  of  the  men  associated  in  the  enterprise,  but  not  of  all.  The 
assembly,  having  taken  the  matter  into  consideration,  petitioned  the 
king,  praying  that  he  would  not  accord  to  the  company  any  lands,  or  a 
-charter,  or  other  privil^es  whatever.  The  legislative  council,  on  the 
other  hand,  prayed  that  he  would  accord  to  the  association  all  the 
benefits  the  assembly  wished  to  deny  to  it.  Upon  voting  the  supplies, 
the  assembly  disallowed  or  diminished  certain  items  of  expenditure; 
and  reduced  the  totality  of  the  sum  asked  for,  from  £54,000  to  £47,000. 
The  council,  when  the  money  bill  was  presented,  rejected  it  entirely ; 
justifiying  their  refusal  by  a  series  of  explanatory  resolutions.  After  a 
session  of  nearly  five  months'  duration,  the  chambers  were  prorogued  on 
the  4th  of  April. 

The  interior  government  of  the  colony  was  now  in  an  exceptional  state. 
The.  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  had  lately  obtained  municipal  institu- 
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tions.  The  municipality  of  Quebec,  chiefly  composed  of  OaUo-Canadiani ^ 
passed  regulations,  in  the  French  language,  and  presented  than  to  ^e 
tribunab,  as  the  law  prescribed,  for  confirmation.  The  judges  refused  to 
receive  them,  fer  not  being  drawn  up  in  IQnglish  as  well.  This  unex- 
pected refusal,  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  so  excited  otherwise, 
furnidied  new  arms  to  the  claimants  of  a  radical  reform.  The  action  of  the 
judges  in  the  case  was  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1763. 
**  Our  representatives,"  urged  the  opposition  journalists,  "ought  to  be 
called  on  to  decide  whether  the  faith  of  two  nations,  plighted  to  maintain 
our  rights,  is  to  be  played  with  in  such  a  manner. 

For  some  time  past,  Mr.  Neilson,  noting  the  railway  speed  with  which 
a  majority  of  the  representatives  were  pursuing  their  opposition  career, 
seceded  from  M.  Papineau's  party.  Several  influential  French-Canadians, 
such  as  Messrs.  Quesnel  and  Cuvillier,  along  with  some  others,  had  before 
done  the  like.  These  enlightened  men,  whose  experience  and  judgment 
gave  them  great  weight,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  demands  by  the 
majority ;  but  they  feared  to  lose,  in  a  struggle  for  rights  not  yet  conceded, 
those  that  had  already  been  latterly  obtained.  Lord  Goderich  had  nuule 
concessions  and  initiated  reforms  which  were  not  to  be  despised ;  consider- 
ing, too,  that  he  had  so  acted  in  presence  of  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the 
British  people  against  every  thing  French  or  catholic  in  its  nature.  In 
proportion  as  progress  was  made  in  putting  those  prejudices  to  shame, 
our  oppositionists  rose  in  their  demands  for  further  reforms.  M.  Bedard, 
senior,  Mr.  Neilson  and  M.  Papineau,  were  three  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  (constitutional)  Canada  had  yet  known  ;  ■  and  the  political 
separation  of  the  two  latter  was  a  real  misfortune  for  the  country.  The 
eloquence,  the  fervor  of  the  one,  was  happily  tempered  by  the  coolness, 
the  calculating  temperament  of  the  other.  Neilson,  being  of  Scots  origin, 
had  not  his  innermost  feelings  affected,  personally,  by  the  state  of  inferi- 
ority in  which  his  compatriots  wished  to  keep  the  French-Canadians. 
Both  had  been  intimate,  almost  from  childhood  upwards ;  and  both  had 
thitherto  fought,  side  by  side,  for  the  common  cause.  Messrs.  Cuvillier 
and  Quesnel,  again,  were  liberals,  but  of  a  moderate  stamp :  both  lovers 
of  their  country,  and  enjoying  a  reputation  among  their  fellows  whidi 
reflected  honor  on  all  parties. 

M.  Papineau,  in  parting  company  with  so  many  of  his  wisest  compa- 
triots, and  running  headlong  into  a  contest  with  the  authorities  of  the 
British  empire,  took  upon  himseU'  a  perilous  responsibility.  When  he 
exchanged  for  a  time  the  presidential  chair  for  the*^  seclusion  of  his 
mansion,  but  was  still  unrecovered  from  the  heats  of  party  contention,  he 
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proceeded  to  pen  an  ezposition  of  the  grievaDces  which  his  compatriots 
had  to  kj  to  the  charge  of  Britain.  Unhappily  the  list  he  had  to  make 
was  long;  the  revolying  of  them  in  his  ardent  mind  conld  not  fail  to 
exdte  it  still  more.  When  next  session  opened,  he  submitted  this  expo- 
sition to  his  friends. 

Ihuing  the  same  interval,  Mr.  Stanley  repUioed  Lord  Goderich  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  The  former  had  become  inimical  to 
the  French-Canadians,  and  was  a  partisan  of  anglification.  He  approved 
of  the  governor's  conduct,  and  that  of  the  l^slative  council,  on  the 
financial  question,  in  a  despatch  dated  June  6,  1833,  sent  to  Lord 
Aylmer. 

The  latter  communicated  this  favorable  testimonial  of  his  own  imputed 
merits  to  Mr.  Ryland,  who,  in  turn,  wrote  a  letter,  dated  Aug.  14,  to 
Aylmer,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  new  minister  would  see 
the  necessity  of  engaging  the  Imperial  parliament  to  r^ulate  vexed 
questions  by  statutory  enactments ;  adding,  that  if  the  absurd  pretensions 
of  the  assembly  were  entertained,  which  aimed  at  prescribing  by  varying 
TOtes  annually,  the  precise  salaries  and  duties  of  every  office,  few  Britons 
would  incline  to  accept  any  public  charge  in  the  colony :  but  his  comfort 
was,  that  the  expanding  populousness  of  Upper  Canada  would  soon 
swamp  the  alien  race  of  the  Lower  Province;  and  that  then  (if  not 
before)  an  incorporation  of  the  two,  which  he  regarded  as  being  in  any 
case  inevitable,  would  terminate  all  existing  difficulties. 

Six  days  thereaf^r,  Aug.  20,  Lord  Aylmer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ryland, 
thanked  him  for  his  good  counsel ;  adding,  that  their  opinions^  in  most 
points,  were  identical,  as  the  latter  might  learn  by  perusing  a  despatch  he 
had  written,  the  evening  before,  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  provincial  parliament  re-assembled,  Jan.  7, 1834,  when  the  governor 
informed  the  chambers  that  the  king  had  nominated  an  arbitrator,  whose 
casting  vote  would  determine  the  amount  of  customs  revenue  to  be  shared 
by  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  severally,  after  conference  with  the  two 
agents,  one  for  each  province,  already  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  adding, 
that  a  krger  share  would  be  assigned  to  Upper  Canada  than  before.. 
His  discourse  treated  of  several  other  subjects,  and  concluded  with  a 
request  that  the  assembly  would  take  up  the  financial  question  without 
delay,  in  order  that  the  home  government  should  be  made  aware  of  what 
it  would  be  needful  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Several  members  desired  to  shun  all  communication  with  the  executive 
council,  and  that  the  assembly  should  at  once  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  province.    M.  Bourdages,  ever  in  the  van  of  opposition, 
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made  a  motion  to  this  effect,  but  which  was  not  carried.  In  replying  to 
a  passage  in  the  goyernor's  discourse,  r^arding  its  refusal  of  supjdies 
during  the  late  session,  the  assembly  observed,  that  ^'  as  they  were  tiie 
elected  of  the  people,  they  must  share  ^e  destiny  of  their  oonstitueiits, 
and  labor  in  their  cause."  Several  committees  were  constituted ;  but  no 
^^  committee  of  good  correspondence  "  was  formed  this  time,  for  amioable 
conferences  with  the  legidative  councillors.  "  We  should  dishonor  oar 
people,"  said  M.  Bourdages,  ''  were  we  to  put  ourselves  in  oommunioation 
with  a  body  which  overtly  accuses  us  of  wishing  to  set  up  a  French 
republic."  M.  Lafontaine,  too,  did  not  think,  he  said,  that  such  a  com- 
mittee was  at  all  necessary.  M.  Cuvillier,  on  the  other  hand,  observed 
that  the  duiy  of  the  assembly  was  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  (for 
public  benefit)  with  the  council ;  and  that  it  would  be  puerile  not  to  do  so. 
The  assembly  proceeded  to 'resume  its  inquiries  into  the  affair  of  the 
Montreal  election  riots,  and  the  firing  on  the  townspeople  by  the  soldieiy. 

The  house  received  several  messages  fix)m  the  governor.  One,  sent 
Jan.  13,  related  to  the  annual  supplies;  and  another,  referring  to  the 
unseating  of  M.  Mondelet,  whose  seat  the  assembly  had  unduly  declared 
to  be  vacant,  on  his  nomination  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council : 
this  appointment,  in  fact,  was  in  some  sort  an  introduction  of  the  system 
of  responsibility.  The  minister  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  gover- 
nor's conduct  in  the  case,  who  did  not  sanction  a  new  election ;  the 
assembly  having,  on  the  occasion,  overpassed  the  limits  of  its  privileges; 
Next  day,  the  members  received  a  ministerial  reply  to  their  address  of 
the  last  session  relative  to  the  legislative  council. 

"  This  address  has  been  drawn  up,"  thus  wrote  Mr.  Stanley,  "  in  view 
of  desiring  that  his  Majesty  would  authorize  a  convention  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  to  be  called,  to  set  aside  th6  legislative  authorities, 
and  to  ascertain  whether,  in  order  to  destroy  [improve  ?]  the  constitution 
it  were  better  to  introduce  the  elective  principle  to  the  l^edative  oounoil, 
or  abolish  that  body  entirely.  His  Majesty  is  unwilling  to  regard  suoh  a 
proposal  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  piece  of  l^oughtiess  indiscretion ; 
but  he  can  never  approve  of  such  a  measure,  incompatible  as  it  would  be 
found  with  the  continued  existence  of  monarchic  institutions :  yei  his 
Majesty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  disposed  to  sanction  every  measoie 
likely  to  maintain  the  independence  and  raise  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lative council. 

^^  I  should  not  incline,  at  this  time,  to  advise  the  king  to  propose  to 
parliament  a  measure  of  such  import  as  a  revocation  of  the  act  of 
1791 but  if  coming  events  should  constrain  the  British  legida^ 
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tore  to  interpose  its  supreme  authority  to  appease  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  colony,  it  would  then,  indeed,  become  my  duty  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  parliament  some  modifications  of  the  charters  of  die 
Canadas — not,  however,  for  introducing  institutions  inconsistent  with 
monarchy,  but  to  preserve  and  cement  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country — adhering  ever  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution ;  confining, 
too,  within  their  legitimate  bounds,  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects." 

It  needs  not  be  said,  what  e£fect  this  decision  had  upon  the  members. 
The  governor's  messages  to  the  chamber  were  referred  to  special  commit- 
tees ;  the  latter  refusing  to  advance  to  the  house  the  needful  money  to 
pay  its  expenses,  under  a  pretext  that  the  rejection  of  his  demand  for 
supplies  had  already  too  much  increased  his  pecuniary  responsibilities. 
The  assembly  then  demanded  a  copy  of  the  royal  instructions  r^arding 
the  supply  bill  of  1832.  It  next  repudiated  a  bill  adopted  by  the  council, 
for  erecting  a  tribunal  to  judge  public  functionaries.  The  council,  in 
turn,  rejected  a  bill  passed  by  the  assembly,  for  safeguarding  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  two  councils.  Contrary  to  every  principle  of 
the  British  constitution,  this  project,  which  had  been  regarded  with  little 
attention,  made  the  executive  councillors  independent  of  the  control  of 
either  legislative  chamber.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  Stuart,  and 
seemed  to  be  conceived  in  an  ironical  rather  than  a  serious  spirit. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  fixed  for  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  the  province  arrived.  It  was  for  this  occasion  that  M.  Papineau 
had  prepared  his  statement  of  grievances  already  adverted  to.  As  soon 
as  the  house  met,«he  showed  the  paper  to  the  members  of  his  party. 
They  met  several  times,  at  the  house  of  M.  Bedard,  deputy  for  Montmo- 
renci  county,  to  discuss  the  changes  judged  to  be  necessary.  M.  Morin, 
another  partisan,  was  charged  to  embody  each  grievance  in  a  resolution. 
During  the  &rmer  session,  M.  Bedard  and  some  of  his  &iends  manifested 
an  inclination  to  separate  from  M.  Papineau's  party.  In  order  to  induce 
the  former,  or  Quebec  party,  to  rejoin  the  latter,  some  of  the  resolutions 
were  modified ;  and  M.  Bedard's  self-love  was  flattered,  on  the  occasion, 
by  his  being  solicited  to  propose  them  in  the  house.  The  debates  lasted 
several  days.  M.  Papineau  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  imprudently 
gave  the  rein  to  an  outburst  of  republican  enthusiasm : — "  Long  have 
we  uttered  our  complaint,"  said  he,  *'  and  we  are  all  of  one  mind  regard- 
ing our  grievances ;  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  parties  who  inflict  them 
upon  us ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  how  to  find  a  remedy.  It  is  time  now  to 
set  about  obtaining  it.     There  are  persons  among  us  whose  minds,  pre- 
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oooapied  wiUi  the  workings  of  European  institntionB,  would  have  us  to 
adopt  their  ideas  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  not  for  us,  imperfectly 
informed  as  we  are  of  the  nature  of  such  institutions,  to  judge  of  their 
merits  or  demerits.  Let  us  inquire  rather  into  things  that  more  nearly 
concern  our  own  destiny,  and  strive  to  build  up  our  liberties  as  solidly 
and  durably  as  possible.  It  is  certain  that,  before  long,  the  whole  of 
America  will  be  republicanised.  If  a  change  be  necessary  in  our  present 
constitution,  is  it  to  be  undertaken  in  view  of  such  a  conjuncture  as  I 
have  just  mentioned  ?  would  it  be  a  crime  were  I  to  demand  that  it 
should  ?  The  members  of  this  house  are  all  answerable  to  their  consti* 
tuentfi  for  whatever  decision  they  may  come  to  in  this  r^ard ;  and  even 
though  the  soldiery  should  slaughter  them  for  it,  they  ought  not  to 
hesitate,  for  one  moment,  to  pronounce  for  any  change  which  they 
consider  beneficial  to  their  country.  It  needs  not  that  we  inquire,  what 
is  our  present,  what  was  our  past  situation  in  America.  Britain  herself 
has  founded  mighty  republics  on  this  continent,  wherein  flourish  liberty, 
public  morals,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  The  French  and  Spanish 
American  colonies,  with  political  institutions  much  less  free,  have  been 
unfortunate,  and  had  to  struggle  against  the  inherent  vices  of  their 
constitutions.  But  British  rule  in  the  colonies,  what  has  been  its  nature  ? 
has  it  been  more  aristocratic  than  democratical  ?  And,  in  Britain  itself, 
is  it  purely  aristocratic  ?  It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  to  discourse  to  us  of  British  monarchic  sway  in  this  present 
year,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four.  In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts, 
those  who  maintained  that  the  monarchic  principle  was  paramount  in 
Britain,  lost  their  heads  on  the  sca£fold.  Ever  sind  that  age,  Britain 
has  had  a  government  <^led  mtxedj  and  no  other  qualification  can  we 
rightly  apply  to  it.  Owing  to  this,  its  true  quality,  is  it  that  Mr.  Stanley 
has  got  into  place  and  power ;  the  entry  to  which  would  have  been  barred 
against  him,  if  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  had  not  constrained 
royalty  to  give  up  its  own  wishes.  The  king  was  told  to  yield,  else  he 
would  be  discrowned!  And  yet  this  man,  despised  as  he  is  by  \h& 
British  people,  now  enlarges,  for  our  edification,  on  the  mooarchio 
government  of  Britain !  we  the  while  well  knowing,  that  the  British 
people,  so  great  for  their  commerce,  for- their  institutions,  for  their  progress 
in  civilization  and  the  arts,  and  yet  more  for  the  liberty  which  they  have 
borne  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  are  free  at  any  moment  to  upset  the 
monarchy  thus  spoken  of  whenever  they  list !" 

Mr.  Neilson  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions  moved 
by  M.  Bedard,  ^'  that  as  the  despatch  of  the  colonial  minister  of  date 
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July  9, 1831;  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  house  of  March  16  previous, 
<x>ntaiQed  a  formal  promise  that  the  colonial-office  would  co-operate  with 
the  assembly  in  redressing  the  chief  grievances  complained  of,  it  now 
became  the  duty  of  the  chamber  to  labor,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
that  despatch,  for  the  improvement  of  the  colonial  government,  within  the 
limits  of  the  existing  constitution ;  and  to  endeavor  to  mainUdn  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country  meanwhile.  That,  as  the  despatch  from  the 
-colonial-office,  dated  14th  January  last,  confirmed  the  promise  already 
adverted  to,  the  house  ought  to  undertake  the  duty  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  province  generally ;  %nd  that,  in  especial,  it  ought  to 
regulate  the  occupancy  of  waste  lands,  amend  the  laws  affecting  property, 
secure  judicial  independence,  improve  judicial  procedure,  increase  official 
responsibility,  bring  into  order  the  public  accounts,  and  abolish  every 
useless  office." 

The  hon.  mover  of  the  above  amendment,  adverting  to  the  resolutions 
he  was  put  forward  to  oppose,  said  that  "  they  controverted  the  rightful 
existence  of  the  l^slative  council, — a  body  l^ally  organized  by  the 
'Constitution  of  1791 ;  they  called  in  question  the  status  of  the  king's 
representative,  another  branch  of  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
colony ;  they  went  the  length  of  justifying  a  flat  reAisal  at  any  time,  or  at 
all  times,  of  furnishing  the  annual  supplies  absolutely  needed  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  governing  the  province:  a  proceeding  insultingly 
detrimental  to  the  Britbh  people,  one  of  whose  executive  institutions  the 
secretariat  of  the  colonies  was.  Having  said  this  much,''  continued  Mr. 
Neilson,  "  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  cannot  vote  for  those  resolutions  as 
they  now  stand.  In  Britain  and  the  United  States  alike,  I  would 
•observe,  the  rather  because  the  example  of  the  latter  has  been  just  held 
up  for  our  imitation,  that  defenders  of  popular  interests  labored  to  effect 
changes,  not  from  a  mere  craving  for  reforms,  but  because  their  rulers 
were  ever  endeavoring  to  violate  constitutions  already  existing.  The  line 
of  demarcation  is  quite  distinct,  therefore,  between  our  position  and 
theirs  in  times  past.  It  is  this,  that  whereas  the  American  revolutionists 
and  the  British  liberals  combated  for  the  maintenance  of  franchises 
already  acquired;  we  oppositionists  are  reaching  out  our  hands,  over 
eagerly  extended,  for  freedom  we  never  yet  possessed.  The  result,  in  our 
case,  must  necessarily  be  different.  History  is  always  the  safest  guide  for 
our  direction:  it  is  a  monitor  which  tells  us,  that  consequences  are 
always  conformable  to  principles." 

Following,  on  the  same  side,  M.  Quesnel  thus  delivered  himself:  "  I 
fear  that  any  demand  we  may  make  on  Britain,  at  the  present  crisis,  for 
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a  change  of  our  oonstitntioQ,  will  not  be  admitted;  and  a  refusal,  oo 
demand  formally  made,  may  lead  to  oonaequenoes  disastroos  for  this 
country.  In  Britain  itself,  the  vices  of  our  colonial  goyemment  have 
never  yet  been  generally  recognized ;  what  hope  have  any  of  you  tliat 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  present  time  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  none 
whatever.  Besides,  I  know  not  whither  the  resolutions  just  proposed 
would  lead  us.  Their  first  effect,  however,  among  ourselves,  will  be 
to  aggravate  Canadian  troubles;  and,  what  is  more,  they  may  lead  to  a 
great  re-acti8n  against  our  cause.  Heaven  knows,  I  wish  not  for  either 
of  these  results :  I  only  wish  thit  my  apprehensions,  both  ways,  may 
prove  to  be  groundless.  And  although  I  do  not  belong  to  the  party  in 
majority  here,  if  the  house  can  obtain,  through  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
now  under  consideration,  real  and  substantial  benefits  for  our  common 
country,  I  shall  rejoice  at  the  result,  in  conjunction  with  the  larger  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  who  will  thereby  have  practically  demonstrated  that 
they  took  a  more  correct  view  of  what  were  best  to  be  done,  than  I  am 
inclined  at  present  to  take.  It  will  be  my  turn  then,  to  own  my  r^ret 
that  I  had  not  in  me  an  energy  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  the  caae; 
that  I  was  unfitted  to  brave  the  dangers  I  now  think  imminent  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  house  enter  into  a  struggle  in  which,  as  I  fully  expect, 
it  will  be  made  to  succumb,  I  shall  then,  along  with  you  all,  have  to 
endure  the  consequent  evils  which  will  fall  upon  our  country.  My  con- 
solation in  such  an  extremity  will  be,  That  a  majority  of  the  house  erred, 
indeed,  but  with  the  best  intentions — and  never  shall  any  of  our  enemies 
have  to  say  that  ever  I  imputed  to  our  friends  any  other;  much  less  duJl 
I  conjoin  in  any  future  attempts  to  tyrannise  over  us." 

Mr.  Neilson's  amendment  having  been  put  to  the  vote,  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  56  against  24 ;  Messrs.  CuviUier,  Quesnel,  and  a  few  otho' 
French-Canadians  voting  with  the  minority.  Animated  and  prolonged 
debates  succeeded :  they  eventuated  in  the  adoption  of  the  whole  of  what 
have  since  been  known  as  the  Ninety-two  Rbsolutions,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  following  abstract  of  some  of  them,  will  give 
some  notion  of  their  general  tenor : 

^'  The  provincial  administrations  trample  under  foot  the  ri^ts  and  sen- 
timents dearest  to  the  Canadians,  who  yet  have  hastened  to  welcome 
as  brothers  all  those  emigrants  from  the  British  isles  who  have  come 
among  them,  without  any  distinction  of  origin,  of  race,  or  of  rdigioos 

belief The  greatest  defect  in  the  constitution  of  Canada,  is  the 

right  of  nomination,  by  the  crown,  of  the  legislative  coundllinB.     The 
constitution,  or  form  of  government,  best  suited  for  this  colony  ought  not 
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to  be  sought  for  alone  in  the  institutions  of  Britain  itself,  where  society 
is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  ours.  It  was  not  the  possession  of  free 
institutions  which  precipitated  the  revolution  of  the  Anglo-American 
colonies;  fi>r  the  province  of  New  York,  the  most  monarchic  in  its 
constitution  of  all,  in  Mr.  Stanley's  sense  of  that  epithet,  was  the  first 
to  refuse  submission  to  acts  of  parliament ;  whilst  the  provincials  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  whose  institutions  had  a  purely  democratic 
character,  were  the  last  to  enter  into  the  confederation  of  the  United 

States Partiality  in  appointiog  persons  to  fill  public  office,  has 

of  late  reached  its  climax;  for,  in  a  total  population  of  600,000  souls, — 
of  which  number  525,000  are  of  French  descent, — there  are  but  4T 
functionaries  of  the  latter  race ;  and  the  places  those  men  hold  are  of  a 
subordinate  character  and  the  lowest  salaried;  while  we  find  that  there 
are  installed  in  place  under  the  government,  157  Ainctionaries  of  British 

origin The  assembly,  and  French-Canadians  in  general,  ought  to  be 

strong  enough  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  any  one  in  any  way; 
or,  at  least,  not  be  expected  to  put  up  tamely  with  insults ;  and  yet  they 
have  read,  in  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Stanley,  insulting  language  used  in 
regard  to  the  people's  representatives,  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in 

any  community  even  moderately  free The  tone  of  such  documents 

is  quite  imcompatible  with  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the  assembly 

Since  the  origin  and  language  of  the  French-Canadians  have  become 
a  pretext  for  vituperation,  for  exclusions,  for  their  meriting  the  stigma  of 
political  inferiority,  for  deprivation  of  our  rights,  and  ignoring  popular 
interests — the  house  hereby  enters  its  protest  against  such  unjust  assump- 
tions ;  and  appeals  against  them  to  the  justice  of  the  king  and  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  likewise  to  the  honorable  feeling  of  the  whole  British 
people.  The  numerical  though  not  dominant  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  are  not  themselves  disposed  to  esteem  lightly  the  consider- 
ation which  they  inherit  from  being  allied  in  blood  to  a  nation  the  equal 
at  least  of  Britain  in  civilisation,  and  excelling  her  in  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences — a  nation,  too,  now  the  worthy  rival  of  Britain  for  its 
free  institutions." 

After  avowing  its  political  confession  of  faith  expounded  as  above,  the 
house  followed  up  the  series  of  resolutions  by  a  formal  accusation  against 
Lord  Aylmer,  and  prayed  that  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
would  impeach  him  in  the  house  of  lords  for  maladministration ;  while 
sundry  of  the  leaders  of  opposition  in  the  British  parliament — among 
them  Messrs.  O'Connell  and  Hume — were  personally  called  on  to  sustain 
the  suit  of  the  assembly  against  the  ministry.    In  the  province  itself,  the 
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liberals  were  adjured  .to  form  committees  everywhere,  and  open  up  a 
<X)rrespondenoe  with  the  above  distinguished  British  oommoners  and  with 
M.  Viger,  resident  Canadian  agent  in  London ;  also  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  liberals  in  other  British-American  colonies,  the 
<)ause  of  one  being  the  cause  of  all.  Finally  H.  Morin  was  despatched 
to  London,  charged  to  put  into  the  hands  of  M.  Yiger  the  petitions  poured 
dn  from  all  quarters,  based  on  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  assembly. 

The  legislative  council,  on  the  other  hand,  voted  counter  addresses 
denouncing  the  sentiments  advocated  in  the  assembly,  and  praying  the  home 
^vemment  and  l^;islature  to  preserve  intact  the  constitution  of  Canada. 
"The  British  merchants  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  also  signed  petitions  of 
like  import;  adding,  that  the  assembly  had  always  been  hostile  to  the 
heading  interests  of  the  colony,  and  assuring  his  Majesty  that  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  legislative  council,  composed  of  crown  nominees,  was  the  best 
bulwark  between  representative  institutions  and  the  arbitrary  tendencies 
natural  to  an  executive;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  M.  Viger's 
mission  was  totally  disallowed  by  the  whole  British-derived  people  of  the 
province.  The  subscribers,  upon  transmitting  their  counter-petitions, 
enclosed  them  in  a  complimentary  address  to  Lord  Aylmer  himself;  who, 
in  a  detailed  reply  explanatory  of  his  conduct,  assured  the  petitioning 
parties  that  his  hostility  to  the  French-Canadians  was  as  strong  as  theirs 
•could  be. 

The  assembly  had  just  exerted  its  authority  in  a  way  which  had  given 
cause  for  chagrin  to  Lord  Aylmer.  The  king^s  advocate,  Mr.  Hamei, 
had  emitted  an  official  opinion  r^arding  the  Stanstead  election,  which 
induced  the  assembly  to  call  that  functionary  to  its  bar  and  reprimand 
him  by  the  voice  of  the  president,  for,  as  was  pretended,  his  having  inter- 
fered with  the  freedom  of  election. 

After  voting  funds  for  educational  purposes,  for  the  behoof  of  sundry 
charitable  institutions,  for  improving  roadways,  and  affecting  other 
ameliorations,  the  representatives  set  aside  the  call  made  upon  ihem  for 
the  annual  supplies,  and  b^an  to  wend  their  way  homewards.  Lord  Aylmer, 
finding  that  the  members  remaining  were  no  longer  in  number  to  make  a 
house,  prorogued  the  parliament;  remarking,  in  his  closing  disooursey 
that  as  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  country  had  severally  appealed 
to  the  Imperial  parliament,  he  hoped  both  would  abide  by  its  arbitratiom 
between  them :  adding  an  intimation  of  his  opinion,  meantime,  that  the 
style  of  language  in  which  the  92  resolutions  had  been  expressed,  was 
unworthy  of  the  assembly's  usual  urbanity,  and  manifested  none  of  the 
well-reputed  moderation  of  the  French-Canadian  race ;  that  those  who 
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were  ignorant  of  facts  might  be  led  to  believe  from  their  tenor  that  the 
country  was  in  a  fearftd  state  of  perturbation  through  excitement  at  the 
grievances  it  was  allied  to  be  suffering  under,  whereas,  outside  of  the 
assembly  walls,  public  tranquillity  was  unbroken.  This  assertion,  even 
had  it  been  true,  was  imprudent  in  its  expression.  It  provoked  the 
assembly-men  who  voted  the  92  resolutions  to  give  its  author  a  practical 
denial  forthwith,  by  moving  the  masses  to  make  a  universal  oppositionist 
demonstration,  which,  become  organized,  was  not  slow  to  take  the  form  of 
a  partial  rebellion. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB  TBiOUBLSS  OF  ia87.-]B8M68r. 

Bibot  of  the  82  Betolntioxii  in  Britei]i.~PBrt  of  the  Euteni  Townships  colonists  dde  wSh 
the  Aisemblr.— Committee  ^pointed  by  the  Ikmiso  of  oommons  on  tiie  iAiss  of  Canda. 
—Debates  in  the  British  parliament  on  oar  affldrs.— Ministerial  changes.— District  c<m- 
mittees  ibrmed  in  Canada.— Petitioning  revived.- Le^r  of  Hr.  Roebuck.— Renewed 
disonssions  in  the  house  of  commons.— New  Canadian  parliament  called.— Coasttlatfoaal 
associations.— Alliance  of  Lower  and  Ui^r  Canadian  libttals.— Canadian  paiUament 
assembles.— New  Address  to  Britain.— Another  section  of  the  miOorltj  of  assemblj  aecedes 
from  Papineau's  party.- Lord  Aberdeen's  despatches.— Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry.— Iteee 
commissioners  sent  to  Canada.— Lord  Goeford  rejidaces  Lord  Aylmer.— House  of  Lords 
debates.— Opening  of  the  Canadian  parliament— Discourse  of  Lord  Gotford.— Tlie  assem* 
bly,  persisting  in  its  course,  grants  supplies  for  six  months  only,  which  are  reAised.— 
The  parliament  prorogued,  and  called  together  again.— Other  British-American  oolcoiflB 
renounce  their  opposition  to  the  home  gOTemment,  leaving  the  malcontent  Canadians 
alone  in  the  struggle.- Report  of  the  British  commissloneis:  the  conduct  of  the  ministiy 
approved.— Meetings  in  Canada  continued.- Language  of  the  Journalists.— AgitatiooB  in 
the  rural  districts.— Armed  bands  appear.— M.  FapineauatKamouiaska.— Real  sentimeBli  . 
of  a  majority  of  the  people.— New  session  of  the  provincial  parliament,  to  no  satislhetoiiy 
end.— Another  address  sent  to  the  Imperial  parliament.— Several  magistrates  and  ndlitia- 
officers  discommissioned.— Secret  associations  in  arms  formed  in  Quebec  and  Montreal 
districts.— Demonstrations  for  the  government.- Meeting  of  the  Six  Counties.— if<Muiem«a< 
of  the  bishop  of  Montreal.— The  government  prepares  for  war.— Troubles  at  Montresl.— 
The  troops  beaten  at  St.  Denis,  but  succeasAil  at  St.  Charles.— Martial  law  prodaimedw— 
Several  members  of  assembly  apply  for  a  new  parliament,  but  are  reftised.— AiMr  of  81 
£ostache.— The  insurrection  quelled.— Troubles  in  Upper  Canada.— Resignation  of  Lord 
Gosford.— Debates  in  the  house  of  commons.— The  ministiy  undertakes  to  put  down 
armed  opposition  by  the  public  force. 

The  adoption  of  the  Ninety-two  Resolutions  in  assembly,  and  the 
abrupt  prorogation  of  both  houses  following  thereupon,  sufficientiy  proved 
that  the  times  were  oritical.  It  was  now  for  the  home  authorities  to 
decide  what  oourse  they  would  take  in  the  existing  posture  of  affidrs. 
Although  much  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  province  itself  as  to  tfiat 
important  point,  there  were  rumors  current  among  the  public,  and  hints 
thrown  out  in  the  journals,  which  nourished  the  hopes  of  the  lifaerai 
party,  that  the  British  ministry  would  give  way  at  the  eleven^  hour. 
The  newspapers  published  a  despatch  fix>m  Lord  Gk)derich  to  the  gorenior 
of  Newfoundland,  which  served  to  justify  the^un&vorable  opinion  <£  the 
assembly  r^arding  legislative  councils.  ''  It  cannot  be  denied,"  wrote 
the  minister,  '^  that  in  practice  the  existence  of  these  councils  has  been 
attended  with  serious  disadvantages.  They  have  too  often  caused  dis- 
sension among  the  several  branches  of  the  legislature,  have  tended  to 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  governors,  and  deprived  the  aasembHes  of 
their  most  useful  memberS|  by  absorption,  all  this  too  without  any  t 
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pensatc^  benefit  lesnltiiig.  Oolonial  ocmiieib  fbr  kgidktion  have  not 
thestatiunoriiiflaenoeof  the  house  of  peers  with  tu;  ibr  Uieir  members 
have  not  the  like  relative  opolenoe,  nor  are  they  so  independent  of  the 
government,  sdll  less  have  they  snch  consideration  as  attaches  to  anoes*^ 
tral  rank.  Having  regard  to  oar  ezperienoe  of  the  working  of  the  system 
in  the  American  colonies,  I  should  incline  to  Aise  the  material  of  two 
legislative  chambers  into  one  only,  which  would  of  coarse  bring  the  depu- 
ties of  tiie  colonists  and  his  Majesty's  representatives  into  undivided 
presence."  These  concluding  words  adumbrated  both  the  abolition  of 
the  legislative  coundl  and  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  respon- 
sibility. 

About  this  time  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
assembled  at  Stanstead,  and,  presided  by  Mr.  Moulton,  passed  resolutions 
in  i^probation  of  the  assembly's  acts.  Nearly  all  counties,  almost  every 
parish,  followed  the  example.  The  newspapers'  columns  were  fall  of  the 
details  of  popular  demonstrations ;  all  of  which  encouraged  the  majority 
in  assembly  to  run  its  course.  Delegates  from  the  counties  met  in  Mon- 
treal to  organise  a  central  permanent  committee,  charged  to  keep  up  the 
agitation  and  suggest  the  conduct  to  be  followed  "  in  certain  circum- 
stanoes."  The  British  party  now  spread  a  report,  that  the  ministry  had 
resolved  to  unite  tiie  two  Canadas.  Agitation  by  this  time  was  as 
fiarvent  in  the  Upper  as  it  was  in  the  Lower  Province,  and  the  liberal 
party  in  the  former  seemed  inclined  to  act  with  us. 

But  it  was  in  London  that  our  destinies  had  to  be  decided.  Mr.  Roe- 
Imek  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  April  15,  1834,  that  a  committee 
of  the  members  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  means  to 
lemedy  the  defects  in  the  governments  of  the  two  Canadas.  In  the 
debate  upon  this  motion,  the  hon.  gentieman,  with  Messrs.  O'Connell 
«nd  Hume,  took  part  with  the  French-Canadians.  Mr.  Stanley,  colonial 
aeoretaiy,  with  Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  P.  Stewart,  defended  the  polity  of 
Biinisters  in  our  regard.  Mr.  Boebuck,  while  pleading  the  cause  of 
Lower  Canada,  also  sustained  the  aspirations  of  the  Upper-Canadian 
maleontents,  who  had  sent  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  London  as  their  agent,  but 
whose  mission  was  disowned  by  a  majority  in  the  Upper-Canadian  legis- 
laitare.  Mr.  Stanley,  therefore,  allied  that  Upper  Canada  was  perfectiy 
satisfied  with  its  constitution ;  declaring  also  that  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Province  would  be  content  with  theirs  too,  well  suited  as  it  was  to  protect 
their  language,  habitudes,  and  laws,  but  for  the  discredit  thrown  upon 
the  government  by  factious  men  who  misled  them.  He  declared  that  the 
legialative  council  ou^t  to  be  maintained  just  at  it  stood ;  because. 
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were  it  re-oonstitated  by  election  of  the  members,  execative  influence  wonid 
become  extinct  in  the  cobnial  l^islatore :  while,  with  each  an  und^ir- 
able  mutation,  the  rights  of  the  British  minority  in  the  province  woold 
assuredly  be  sacrificed,  for  the  surety  of  which  the  legislative  council  had 
been  specially  established.  The  assertion  jras  admitted  as  true,  that 
out  of  204  state  functionaries  in  office,  only  47  were  French-Canadians; 
but  as  tibere  was  now  small  doubt  that  the  two  Ganadas  would  some  day 
incorporate  as  one  British  dependency,  although,  the  minister  added,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  realize  the  project ;  but  such  a  measure  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  only  effectual  means  for  giving  stability  to  British  prin- 
ciples in  tibe  colony,  and  taming  the  rebellious  assembly-men  sitting  in 
Quebec.  Mr.  Stanley  afterwards  moved  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's motion,  that  a  special  committee  should  be  nominated  to  enquire 
into  and  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Cana- 
dian committee  in  1828  had  been  attended  to.  The  motion,  as  thus 
amended,  was  carried. 

O'Connell  protested  against  the  compositbn  of  the  l^islative  council, 
because  it  gave  a  double  vote  to  the  government;  and  declared  tliat  one 
of  the  chief  abuses  prevailing  in  the  colony  was  attributable  entirely  to 
the  council,  because  it  uniformly  took  part  with  aliens  against  the  people 
of  French  race,  the  only  rightful  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  above  proceedings  reached  Montreal,  tiie 
central  committee  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  British  parliamentary 
orators  who  had  sustained  the  cause  of  the  Canadians;  it  also  expressed 
its  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Bidwell,  Mackenzie,  and  other 
reformers  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  new  Canadian  committee  of  the  commons  decided,  against  ^ 
wishes  of  Mr.  Stanley,  on  extending  its  enquiries  beyond  those  prescribed 
for  the  investigations  of  tliat  of  1828.  The  members  of  it  demanded  and 
obtained  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  colonial-office  and  the 
successive  governors  of  Canada  during  recent  years.  Upon  perusal  ci 
Lord  Aylmer's  despatches,  there  were  found  in  them  offensive  epithets 
api^ed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  party,  which  Mr.  Baring  ?F0uld 
£dn  have  e&ced  from  the  record.  Among  the  witnesses  called  and 
interrogated^  by  the  committee  were.  Sir  James  Kempt,  Messrs.  Viger, 
Morin,*  ElHce,  J.  Stuart,  and  Gillespie ;  also  Captain  McKennan.  Sir 
James  Kempt  replied,  when  interrogated  on  the  subject,  that  the  only 

*  M.  Morin  had  a  conference  of  an  hour  and  a  halTs  dnration,  with  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham ;  when  they  together  diflonssed  the  financial  qnestioa, 
and  that  of  an  elective  ooonciL 
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way  for  settling  the  fiDancial  dissensions  would  be  for  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  public  functionaries,  and  make  provision 
for  their  payment;  that  as  to  the  executive  council,  in  his  own  case 
when  governor  he  had  dispensed  with  its  services  altogether,  Mr.  J. 
Stuart  opined  that  the  assembly  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  a  majority  of  British  members  at  all  times ;  or  else 
be  would  advise  conjoining  the  two  Canadas,  and  endowing  the  united 
province  with  an  executive  council, — one  having  power,  not  only  to 
renew  itself,  but  to  renew  the  legislative  council  also. 

It  was  while  the  Canadian  question  was  pending  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  a  portion  of  the  ministry  resigned,  owing  to  some  differences 
among  its  members  regarding  the  afiiEdrs  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
retiring  minister  for  the  colonies,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice. 
This  change,  the  news  of  which  was  at  first  exulted  over  in  Canada, — 
wherein  Mr.  Stanley  had  lost  that  popularity  which  his  speeches  in  1822 
gained  for  him, — had  very  little  influence  upon  our  destinies.  The  brief 
report  presented  by  the  committee  on  Canadian  affairs  was  pointless; 
and  its  small  suggestions,  if  attended  to,  would  still  have  left  matters 
pretty  much  as  it  found  them.  It  was  drawn  up  in  an  ambiguous  style : 
straining  not  to  offend  any  one,  it  of  course  pleased  nobody ;  and  was 
least  potable  of  all  to  those  whom  it  recommended  to  the  merciful  con- 
sideration of  the  colonial-office.  Not  but  that  there  had  been  some  spir- 
ited discussion  of  our  affairs  in  the  committee-room,  which  ought  to  have 
eventuated  otherwise.  Even  as  it  was,  Mr.  Eoebuck  obtained  the  exci- 
sion from  the  document  of  some  paragraphs  inserted  at  the  insiance  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  who,  supported  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
strove  to  obtain  a  formal  approbation  of  his  ministerial  polity ;  but  which 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  supported  by  Lord  Howick  and  Mr. 
Labouch^re.  After  four  hours'  debate,  Stanley's  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  a  n^tiving  majority  of  two. 

Meanwhile  i^e  district  committees  of  Canada  continued  their  sittings ; 
transmitting  to  London  the  people's  petitions,  which  bore  collectively,  at 
length,  60,000  signatures;  while  they  corresponded  at  the  same  time 
?dth  our  agents,  and  passed  resolution  on  resolution  to  excite  the  people 
to  assume  an  imposing  attitude.  The  Montreal  committee  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Roebuck,  with  the  information  that  he  had  no  hope  for 
the  cause  so  long  as  Mr.  Stanley  was  in  office,  but  that  he  had  better 
hopes  of  Mr.  Rice,  who  seemed  to  be  more  tractable.  The  latter  had 
already  given  up  the  bill  introduced  by  his  predecessor  r^arding  the 
dvil  list ;  and  Mr.  Roebuck  suggested  that  a  little  time  should  be  allowed 
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to  8ee  if  he  would  do  Biore :  addiag,  <'  It  were  better  to  fi^t  for  the 
priyilege  of  self-government,  than  to  yield  up  one's  natural  rights  without 
a  struggle ;  but  all  othw  means  ought  assuredly  to  be  tried  before  having 
recourse  to  force  of  arms.  The  house  may,  if  the  members  think  fit,  as 
in  Eempt's  time,  pass  a  temporary  suj^y  bill — ^under  protest,  however, 
with  an  expression  rf  its  right  of  refusal ;  and  maldng  known  at  the 
same  time,  that,  by  its  conceding  so  far,  it  wished  to  show  its  own  mod- 
eration, and  enabled  the  new  oolonial  minister  to  show  an  inclination  to 
redress  grievanoes  without  &rther  solicitation."  Mr.  Boebuek  aftervraids 
advised  that  the  people  should  be  stirred  up,  and  not  depart  one  jot  from 
the  principles  that  had  been  laid  down ;  finally,  he  intimated  that  bo 
good  government  could  be  had  in  the  colony  tiU  popular  influence  weie 
extended  by  the  abdition  <^  the  legislative  oounoiL 

We  diall  see,  in  the  sequel,  whether  those  counsels  wete  the  wisest. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  there  was  some  discussion  pf  our  affiEors  in  &e 
house  of  commons,  on  occasion  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Hume  relative 
to  the  Ninety-two  Besolutions,.  Mr.  Bice  at  this  time  severely  censured 
Mr.  Hume  for  writing  a  letter,  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  which 
the  Canadians  were  called  on  to  resist  the  baneful  domination  of  the 
British  government.  ^^It  does  not  befit  a  man,"  said  the  minister, 
"  sitting  in  security  here  among  us,  and  so  far  removed  firom  the  scene 
of  action,  to  promulgate  counsels  ineiting  others  to  do  that  whidi  maj 
call  down  so  many  ilk  on  Britain  and  Canada  as  ever  attend  on  civil 
war.  If  a  recourse  be  had  to  arms  ultimately,  I  hope  that  those  who 
conspired  to  bring  it  on  will  be  ognalized  for  conspirators,  if  not 
denounced  as  rebeb.'' 

The  Canadian  parliament  having  attained  its  term,  new  elections  took 
place,  with  returns  of  members  more  unfavorable,  collectively,  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  those  in  the  former  assembly.  The  polling  was  acctHnpaa- 
ied  by  disorders  in  several  places.  At  Montreal,  the  troubles  were  so 
great,  that  the  elections  had  to  be  suspended  fi)r  a  time.  At  Sord,  a 
French-Canadian  was  killed  by  a  gun-shot  deliberately  fired.  The  British 
party,  along  with  some  Canadians,  Messrs.  Neilson  and  Walker  at  their 
head,  formed  at  Quebec,  Three-Rivers,  and  Montreal,  '^  Constitutional 
Associations,"  antagonistic  to  the  Canadian  party.  These  a8soeiat<»8 
signed  petitions  to  the  King,  couched  in  similar  terms  to  those  which  the 
British  formerly  caused  Lord  Aylmer  to  transmit  to  London  on  their 
behalf.  Li  the  present  case,  the  two  loyalists  above  named  were  directed 
to  lay  them,  in  person,  at  his  Majesty's  feet.  Many  of  the  colonists  of 
British  race,  however,  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  migority  of  Frenob* 
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OmaJUatii ;  and,  bjibeir  Totee  ftnd  influenoe)  six  or  seven  anti-goTeninkent 
membors  were  seated  in  Qke  new  assembly.  The  Eastern  Townships, 
peo;^  by  men  of  British  blood,  were  friendly  to  reforms.  At  their  in- 
vitation, M.  P^qpineau  rq^aired  to  Stiuwtead ;  where  he  was  received  witJi 
<<  all  the  honors,"  by  the  oommttees  formed  in  that  section  of  Lower 
Canada.  A  great  nnmber  of  persons  waited  upon  him,  the  day  he  arrived ; 
and  Hie  Vindicator  newi^aper  r^^rted  that  more  than  500  were  present, 
iaelnding  several  Amerieans  fran  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  among 
ihem  (one)  Qeneral  Flett^Kr.  In  the  evening,  he  was  invited  to  a  dinner 
of  200  covers. 

These  local  demonstrations,  along  with  fiery  speeches  at  public  meetings 
everywhere,  and  the  iervid  luenbrations  of  joamaliBts — all  announced  a 
ledodbling  of  viidenoe  and  passionateness.  M.  Papineau,  in  his  address 
to  the  electors,  counselled  tiie  people  to  purchase  no  article  from  Britain, 
adjuring  them  to  clothe  themselves  in  Canadian-manufactured  stuffo,  and 
drink  home-made  beverages  only ;  as  thereby  they  would  at  once  encour- 
age native  industry,  and  dry  up  those  sources  of  public  revenue  which  the 
government  made  so  bad  a  use  of.  As  the  banks  of  the  colony,  also,  were 
in  the  hands  of  parties  hostile  to  the  assembly,  he  urged  tiie  inhabitants 
to  d^nand  payment  for  their  notes  in  specie.  There  was  even  a  project 
mooted  for  setting  up  a  national  (preferential)  people's  bank. 

At  Toronto,  a  pditical  assodation  was  formed,  which  established  rda- 
tions  with  all  the  standing  committees  of  Lower  Oanada,  in  order  to  give 
added  weight  to  its  own  discourses  and  resolutions.  The  Canadian  cause, 
indeed,  now  wanted  all  the  native  support  it  could  obtain ;  for  intelligence 
had  arrived  from  Britain,  that  the  libend  ministry  had  resigned,  and  thirt 
the  Tory  party,  headed  by  Sir  Bobwt  Peel,  was  in  power,  with  the  Eari 
of  Aberdeen  for  colonial  minister.  Into  the  hands  of  the  latter  fell,  there- 
fore, the  recentiy  got  up  addresses  from  the  British  party,  along  with  the 
new  petition,  firom  the  assembly  and  from  a  minority  of  the  legislative 
oouneil,  in  support  of  the  92  Besolutions*  But  the  cabinet  could  not 
transmit  instructions  to  Lord  Aylmer  before  the  time  of  opening  the  Cana- 
dian parliament. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  representative  assemUy  after  being  opened, 
Feb.  21, 1835,  was  to  aiter  a  protest  against  the  remarks  made  by  the 
governor  at  the  last  prorogation;  and  to  expunge  the  r^rt  of  his  speech, 
made  on  that  occaaon,  from  the  journals  of  the  honse^  This  was  a  kind 
of  {proclamation  of  war  at  the  outset  M.  Morin  moved  afterwards,  that 
the  house  should  form  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  for  ti^ng  . 
into  oonsideration  the  state  of  the  provinee^  ILGugyiinoppodngHmn's 
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proposal^  observed  that  he  would  prefer  to  Iiaye  an  administration  com- 
posed of  men  born  in  the  province  to  any  other.  '^  Now  I  have  no  sodi 
preference/'  replied  M.  Papinean ;  ^'  the  government  I  long  for  is  one  com- 
posed of  friends  of  l^ality,  liberty,  and  justice ;  a  government  which 
would  protect  indiscriminately  every  proper  interest,  and  accord  to  all 
ranks,  and  to  each  race  of  the  inhabitants,  equal  rights  and  privileges.  I 
love,  I  esteem  all  good  men,  a«  men ;  not  preferentially,  because  they  me 
of  this  or  that  descent ;  but  I  detest  those  haughty  dominators  who  come 
among  us,  and  dispute  our  right  to  enjoy  our  own  laws,  customs,  and  rdi- 
gion.  If  such  be  not  content  to  intermix  with  us,  let  them  remain  in 
their  own  country.  There  is  no  lawAil  distinction  between  their  status 
in  the  province  and  ours ;  the  same  rights,  and  a  like  just  claim  for  pro- 
tection are  common  to  us  both.  Assuredly  I  should  prefer  a  government 
composed  of  men  such  as  I  have  indicated ;  and  as  certain  is  it,  too,  that 
my  own  countrymen  have  given  proofs  of  a  capacity  and  the  possessbn  of 
such  int^rity  as  would  enable  them  to  become  members  of  a  most  desir- 
able government.  Those  parties  even  who  claim  exclusive  governing  pri- 
vileges, disapprove  of  them  in  their  hearts ;  and,  if  obtained,  will  them- 
selves be  victimized  by  them  in  the  end.  For,  supposing  that  the  exda- 
sionists  succeeded  in  making  an  Acadia  of  Canada,  and  could  expel  firom 
it  all  its  French-derived  people,  they  would  soon  &11  out  with  each  other. 
^Did  they  find  means  to  constitute  rotten-borough  representation,  it  would 
quickly  be  turned  against  its  creators.  It  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man 
to  abhor  all  exclusive  privileges ;  but  passion  and  party  spirit  pervert  the 

judgment  of  too  many The  call  is  made  upon  us, '  Let  us  be  all  aa 

brothers.'  I  respond.  So  let  us  not  be,  if  you,  who  thus  adjure  us,  ke^ 
a  selfish  grasp  of  all  place,  power,  and  emolument,  and  revise  to  share  these 
with  us.  That  is  unjust,  and  we  cannot  suffer  such  injustice.  Briefly, 
we  demand  for  ourselves  such  political  institutions  as  are  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  empire  and  of  the  age  we  live  in." 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  governor's  opening  speech  this  session,  that 
Ainctionary  had  nothing  particular  to  commxmicate  to  the  two  chambers. 
In  order  to  get  through  the  public  business  early,  the  assembly  sat  twice 
a  day.  The  debates  were  but  repetitive  of  those  that  had  gone  befiire. 
Mr.  Roebuck's  services  were  further  called  for  as  colonial  agent;  and 
another  address  was  voted,  after  long  discussion,  which  he  was  charged 
io  present.  It  was  upon  occasion  of  voting  this  address,  that  the  minor- 
ity in  assembly  divided  a  second  time.  Several  m^nbers  wished  to  pro- 
ceed with  public  business,  and  abstain  carefully  fh)m  giving  Lord  Ayfaner 
4he  slightest  pretext  for  interrupting  its  course.    M.  Bedard,  who,  for  two 
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yean  back,  had  gone  on  unwillingly  with  the  majority,  ventured  to  say, 
at  length,  that,  as  the  address  contained  a  peremptory  refusal  of  all  that 
the  governor  had  asked  for,  he  could  not  support  it.  '*  Enow  we  not," 
forthwith  replied  M.  Papineau,  "  that  in  Britain  it  is  the  same  hand  which 
pens  the  king's  speech  that  traces  the  address  in  reply  to  it  ?  The  force 
of  circumstances  impels  us  to  set  aside  accustomed  formalities,  and  to 
express  unrestrainedly  what  we  deeply  feel.  It  would  be  a  libel  on  Bri- 
tain to  assume  that  she  may  possibly  pass  a  coercion  bill  against  us,  and 
0end  ten  raiments  over  to  enforce  it.  If  such  were  the  case,  however, 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  all  the  sooner  to  rid  ourselves  of  so  tyrannical  a 
domination.  If  there  is  ground  for  apprehending  such  a  struggle,  we 
may  say  that  the  danger  exists  at  this  hour ;  and  that  we  have  already 
gone  much  further,  in  bringing  it  on  than  the  stride  taken  by  this 
address." 

M.  Bedard  proposed  divers  modifying  amendments,  which  were  sever- 
ally supported  by  a  third  of  the  members  present..  This  secession  from 
the  majority  increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  was  regarded  at  once,  by 
the  ultras  of  the  Canadian  party,  as  a  defection.  M.  Parent,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  Le  Canadien  newspaper,  a  man  intimate  with  all  the  members 
of  the  minority,  came  to  their  succor  in  his  paper,  and  sought  to  justify 
the  course  they  adopted,  by  assigning  as  a  reason  for  their  giving  dissen- 
tient votes,  that  they  had  a  r^ard  for  the  material  interests  of  the  district 
of  Quebec;  to  which  a  suspension  of  l^islative  labors  was  very  detri- 
mental, especially  at  a  time  when  trade  was  terribly  dull.  But  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  refusal  of  Lord  Aylmer  to  advance 
money  for  paying  the  expense  attendant  on  keeping  the  assembly  open, 
till  it  had  first  sanctioned  the  payments  already  made  out  of  funds  extra- 
(»rdinary  in  default  of  former  annual  supplies  asked  for — these  circum- 
stances precipitated  a  prorogation  of  the  parliament. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  it  appeared,  refused  to  take  steps  to  ensure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  councils  and  of  the  judges,  so  long  as  the  inquest  on 
abuses  should  not  have  reached  a  point  at  which  there  might  be  hope  of 
a  final  arrangement.  He  also  refused  to  sanction  the  educational  law 
passed,  because  it  appeared  to  recognise,  legally,  the  existence  of  the  Sut 
pioians  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  seemed  to  allow  civil  and  exclusive  privil^es 
to  catiiolics,  detrimental  to  the  protestant  minority.  '^  Vigilant  as  that 
minority  was  believed  to  be,  with  so  much  reason,  to  prevent  the  least  en- 
croachment on  its  religious  freedom,  its  members  might  suspect  that  the 
retrogressive  l^slation  in  question  gave  undue  advantages  to  the  catho- 
lic majority.     They  might  naturally  object,  also,  to  making  French  Ian- 
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guage  and  literature,  and  religioiia  fimndationa  of  an  alien  M^  ol^jMs 
of  special  legialatiTe  regard:  tfaoj  obaerved,  likewise,  that  eoolefiiaatioal 
establishments  already  existing  were  ntade  preferential  to  others  whish 
might  be  afterwards  founded ;  Uie  reason  being  that  the  former  weie  under 
the  direction  <tf  the  oatholic  deigy,  while  the  seoond,  namely  durae  of  pto- 
testant  origination,  ooold  flourish  only  in  ])rq)ortion  with  the  increase  of 
immigration,  expansion  of  British  provincial  BMans^  and  the  suocees  of 
Britii^  colonial  undertakings." 

All  these  ministerial  reasons  had  the  air  of  subterftiges.      Lmrd 
Aberdeen  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  greater  advantages  to  protestants 
than  to  catholics,  in  any  changes  that  might  be  made;  but,  as  a  frank  and 
formal  annunciation  of  a  principle  as  unjust  as  it  was  odious  would  hardly  be 
endured,  he  invented  an  hypothesis  to  make  believe  that  if  one  section  of 
religionists  were  enfranchised,  the  other  must  needs  become  enslaved. 
The  religious  question  beii^  thus  treated,  people  began  to  consider  what 
was  the  real  situation  of  the  catholics  in  Canada.     The  newqMipers 
publidied  the  instructions  ci  Sir  George  Prevost,*  in  which  pretensions 
were  sustained  sudi  as  we  have  adverted  to  above,  regarding  the  assumed 
supremacy  of  the  Anglican  church  in  Canada.    By  one  artide  it  was 
directed,  that  in  all  settlements  where  the  oatholio  population  were  the 
smaller  in  numbers,  there  should  be  a  parson  to  teach  Anglicanism  and 
take  tithes  of  the  people ;  that  no  church  services  of  the  catholic  inhabi- 
tants should  be  allowed  in  the  (one)  oonsecrated  churdi  of  the  place  till 
the  protestants  had  had  theirs ;  that  priests  should  be  permitted  to  marry, 
and  that  protestant  missionaries  should  gradually  replace  catholic  missio- 
naries among  the  savage  tribes.    It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  these 
instructions,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  rejected  the  bill  of  assembly  making 
provision  for  public  education. 

The  minister  also  dissimulated  his  sectarian  spirit  in  presence  of  the  Impe- 
rial parliament,  upon  a  discussion  taking  place  therein  upon  the  presentation 
of  the  conjoint  petition  of  members  of  the  two  chambers  (in  December) 
praying  fer  reforms.  The  day  before,  copies  of  a  pamphkt^  written  by 
a  philo-Canadian,  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  lower  house ; 
in  which  the  vices  of  the  oolonial  government,  and  the  reforms  demanded 
by  Uie  people,  were  expounded  with  great  force.  The  author  passed  m 
review  the  abuses  of  the  judicial  system,  and  the  executive,  at  the  head 
of  which  (it  was  remarked)  military  chiefe,  imsuited  to  rule  a  free  peopk, 
were  habitually  placed.     The  writer  signalised  the  maladministration  of 

*  Official  papers,  printed  in  1814,  by  order  of  the  houss  of  commons. 
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die  oolonial  landfl'  department^  tlie  BUinber  of  pablio  places  held  by 
persons  of  the  same  fimilj  connexion,  the  Caldwell  deficit,  and,  aboye  all, 
the  want  of  proper  control  everywhere,  despite  the  frequent  interposition 
of  the  Imperial  parliament.  The  pamphleteer  terminated  his  other  sug- 
gestions by  enforcing  the  necessity  of  recalling  Lord  Aylmer. 

About  the  same  time,  there  appeared  in  Tait^$  Edinburgh  MagazMke^ 
en  article  attributed  to  Mr.  Ohapman,  on  the  political  situation  of  Canada, 
written  in  a  similar  strain  to  that  of  the  foregoing  publication. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Roebuck  repeated  his  accustomed 
philippics  on  administratiye  abuses.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  before 
the  retirement  of  the  late  ministry,  he  had  prepared  a  detailed  despatch 
expounding  the  views  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  on  Canadian  affairs; 
but  that  recent  changes  had  prevented  its  being  sent  to  its  address.  He 
mentioned  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gale  to  a  judgeship  had  not  been 
confirmed,  because  he  had  committed  himself  too  far  as  a  partisan ;  and 
that  as  Judge  Kerr  had  lost  his  place,  as  admiralty  judge,  through  his 
own  malversations,  he  judged  it  befitting  that  he  should  be  displaced 
firom  the  king's  bench  also.  Mr.  Stanley,  on  his  part,  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  opposition  party  (of  Papineau)  had  not  .succeeded 
in  proving  one  of  its  complaints,  as  expressed  in  the  Ninety-two  reso- 
lutions ]  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  ministry  had  gained  a  trium- 
phant acquittal  before  the  parliamentary  committee.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(then  premier)  informed  the  house,  he  had  charged  Lord  Aylmer  to 
announce  to  the  Canadians  that  he  was  about  to  send  out  ^  govemm^t 
commissioner,  of  neutral  colonial  politics,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  intentions  of  the  ministry ;  one  who  was  charged  to  examine  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  on  the  spot,  and  report  to  the  home  authorities 
whatever  it  were  needful  they  should  know.  This  personage,  however, 
was  to  notify,  in  advance,  that  no  organic  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Canada  would  be  made  for  the  present ;  also,  that  if  on  inquiry  it  became 
manifest  that  complaints  as  to  details  in  its  working  were  unfoi;  'ded, 
then  measures  would  be  taken  to  put  down  the  prevalent  agitation.  f<^ 
the  insurrectionary  menaces  that  had  been  thrown  out^  he  would  .  ^  to 
intending  rebels :  "  Our  desire  is  to  do  justice ;  take  heed  lest  your 
threats  turn  to  your  own  moral  disadvantage."  The  British  government 
was  then  on  a  good  footing  with  that  of  the  United  States ;  but  even 
though  the  latter  inclined  to  make  an  intervention  on  our  behalf  they 
would  certainly  not  have  chosen  Mr.  Roebuck  for  their  mouth-piece  in 
the  house  of  commons.  Messrs.  Stanley,  Robinson,  HumCi  and  Sheil, 
^oke,  in  turn,  during  the  discussion  that  followed. 
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The  speech  of  the  minister,  despite  its  apparent  moderation,  and  bis 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Gale's  promotion  to  the  bendi,  which  had  been  disal- 
lowed by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  sofficientlj  indicated  the  course  of  polity  the 
new  cabinet  meant  to  pursue.  The  only  modification  of  the  sway  of  the 
metropolitan  government  over  the  provincial,  was  to  invest  acts  of  autho- 
rity, rigorous  in  nature,  with  a  diplomatic  blandness  in  the  mapner  of 
enforcing  them,  new  to  colonial  rule;  in  view  of  soothing  the  public 
mind  into  an  acquiescence,  at  a  future  time,  in  any  re-constituting 
measures  which  the  home  authorities  might  adopt. 

In  the  month  of  February,  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  Lord  Ayhner, 
that  he  approved  of  all  he  had  done ;  but  that  taking  into  consideration 
the  perturbed  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Canada,  and  conceiving  there  was 
small  hope  of  words  of  peace  and  conciliation  from  his  (Aylmer's)  lips 
being  favorably  listened  to,  that  a  confidential  person  would  soon  be  sent 
out,  with  the  title  of  royal  commissioner. 

Aylmer  had  already  sent  a  long  despatch  to  the  ministry,  repelling  the 
accusations  made  against  him  by  the  concoctors  of  the  Ninety-two  Beso- 
lutions.  He  allied,  that  of  142  persons  he  had  appointed  to  places  of 
emolument,  no  fewer  than  80  were  men  of  French  descent ;  that,  of  580 
others  (not  salaried)  295  were  persons  of  kindred  origin ;  while,  among 
330  petty  justices  whom  he  had  put  in  commission,  151  were  French- 
Oanadians.  He  avowed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  proper  parties  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  the  less  fit,  without  distinction  of  race.  He  stated  also 
that  all  ecclesiastical  charges  in  the  catholic  colonial  establishment,  such 
as  the  parish  curacies  (involving  themselves  a  yearly  income  of  £25,000), 
were  in  the  hands  of  French-Canadians;  and  that  the  same  rule  extended 
even  to  the  rural .  schoolmasters,  whose  collective  stipends  reached  a 
total  of  £18,000.  But  (he  did  not  add  that)  partiality  had  so  abounded 
before  his  time,  and  the  abuse  of  patronage  was  so  deeply  rooted,  that  if 
it  were  true  he  had  fiUed  80  places  with  French-Canadians,  who  formed 
3-4ths  of  the  whole  population,  he  had  given  to  men  of  British  birth  or 
descent,  whose  compatriots  made  up  the  remaining  fburtiii  part,  62  berths, 
while  the  official  emoluments  of  the  smaller  exceeded  in  amount  those  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  designated  places.  In  proof  of  this  discrep- 
ancy, we  need  but  adduce  the  data  to  be  found  in  the  civil  list  for  1834 
and  in  other  such  documents  of  the  time :  from  which  we  learn,  that  in 
the  sum  total  of  £71,770  shared  by  the  public  functionaries  ^en  in 
office,  French-Canadian  officials  received  but  £13,600;  while  men  of 
British  origin  must  therefore  have  drawn  £58, 1 70  of  the  amount.  Frendi- 
Oanadians  were  excluded  from  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  as 
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well  as  from  the  board  of  public  lands,  the  customs  and  the  posts ;  while 
of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  judicial  administration,  amounting  to 
£36,000  annually,  only  £8,000  fell  to  the  share  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians. 

During  recent  discussions  of  Canadian  afiiedrs  in  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment, metropolitan  journalism  expounded  its  views  of  our  affairs  as  diverse- 
ly as  did  senatorial  oratory.  Thus  the  leading  London  journals,  such  as 
The  TimeSy  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Morning  Herald,  were  hostile 
to  the  French-Canadians;  while  the  writers  for  the  Morning  Advertiser 
and  The  Ohbe,  took  up  our  defence :  but  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  among  a 
majority,  not  only  of  the  commons,  but  of  the  British  people  themselveSi 
there  existed  small  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  of  our  race. 

A  rumor  obtained  currency,  at  first,  that  Viscount  Canterbury  (better 
known  as  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  ex-speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons) was  to  be  royal  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Canada  \  but  it 
appeared  that  he  had  declined  to  undertake  the  onerous  task  proposed  to 
him,  under  pretext  of  illness  in  his  family  circle.  His  reputation  was 
&vorable  at  the  time ;  and  the  nomination  of  such  a  man  gave  rise  to 
flattering  hopes.  Lord  Amherst,  chief  of  the  latest  embassy  to  China,  was 
next  thought  of,  as  an  eligible  party ;  and  Aberdeen  even  intimated  to 
Aylmer,  that  his  appointment  had  been  made  out.  But  another  party 
change  of  the  ministry  taking  place  suddenly,*  the  Earl  of  Oosford  was 
nominated  by  the  succeeding  cabinet.  The  latter  was  an  Lish  nobleman, 
who  had  gained  some  repute  in  his  own  country  through  being  (albeit  a 
protestant)  an  opponent  of  the  Orange  party.  His  firmness  of  character, 
and  his  liberal  opinions  were  much  vaunted  by  his  firiends ;  but  there 
were  joined  with  him  in  the  commission,  two  persons  whose  character 
was  almost  unknown :  Sir  Charles  Grey,  a  tory  of  the  old  school,  and 
Sir  James  Oipps. 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  Britbh  party,  Mr.  Walker,  had  the  hardihood 
to  essay  gaining  over  O'Connell  to  their  side.  "  How  then  I ''  exclaim- 
ed the  great  orator;  ''  you  wish  alone  to  be  represented  because  you 
form  a  minority  ?  That  would  be  gross  injustice,  could  you  effect  it." 
On  ihe  12th  of  June,  Canadian  affairs  came  under  review  in  the  house  of 
lords.  One  peer  declared  he  knew  not  wherefore  Britain  might  not  accord 
liberal  concessions  to  her  North-American  colonists;  he  said  that  the  mem- 
bers of  their  assemblies  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  so  many 
froward  children,  all  unfit  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  not  in  executive 

*  The  author  alludes  to  the  formation  of  the  Melboome  ministry,  which  took 
place  April  18, 1835.— J. 
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kafing-strings;  and  tiiat  it  was  expedient  iS^iy  tlioiiM  Be  aHow^ed'all 
freedom  not  inoompatible  with  metropolitan  sofyereignty.  As  fi>r  tiie 
commiflaon  th^  in  progress,  he  thoi^t  it  wonld  prove  fdtik,  or  some, 
thing  worse  eyen  than  that :  a  see-all  bnt  do-nothing  oommissioner  was  an 
absord  scnrt  of  personage  at  the  best,  ftr  r^laoing  an  acting  governor. 
A  speoial  eommissioner  onght  to  have  powers  to  aet,  and  decide  prompfly 
loo,  in  sneh  a  critical  time  as  l&e  present 

Lord  Glenelg*  replied,  that  he  and  his  coDeagnes  ftond  themsdves 
constrained  to  modify  their  predecessors'  poficy,  and  had  been  induced  to 
nominate  commissioners  to  enter  npon  an  inquiry  in  the  odony  itself. 

The  new  instructions  sent  out  by  tiie  Britidi  ministry  brought  tte 
political  majority  and  minoritj  in  presence  of  each  other.  Those  ii^trao- 
tions  declared  in  advance,  that  there  would  be  no  diange  in  the  organiift- 
tion  of  the  l^islative  council,  and  directed  the  goveitiment  commiasionets 
to  revise  formally  to  sanction  the  assembly's  reference  of  that  ({ueBtion  to 
conventions  of  the  people.  With  r^ard  to  ^e  annual  supplies,  the  crown 
revenue  was  not  to  be  given  up,  unless  sufficient  provision  were  made  byihe 
provincial  l^slature  for  a  proper  civil  list  The  administration  of  the 
crown  lands  was  to  remain  with  the  executive  oounciL  The  judges  pat 
under  accusation  to  be  tried  before  thel^slative  council,  firomthe  awsrd 
of  which  an  appeal  lay  to  his  Majesty  in  council.  The  commissioners  to 
report  on  the  Canadian  land-tenures,  also  regar&ig  the  property  of  the 
Sulpicians,  likewise  on  the  sharing  of  the  customs-revenue  between  the 
upper  and  lower  provinces.  They  had  powerto  examine  witnesses  on  osfli, 
and  to  call  for  whatever  papers  they  thought  fit,  to  aid  their  inquiries.  As 
their  mission,  however,  it  was  intimated,  w»  of  a  conciliatory  character,  the 
commissioners  were  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  exercising  arbitrary  or 
unusual  means  to  get  at  the  truth.  Oomplaints,  from  whatever  quarter 
arising,  were  to  be  received  with  attention  «Lnd  kindness ;  they  were  to 
put  themselves  in  familiar  relation  with  all  classes  of  applicants,  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say  considerately,  and  to  express  their  own  opinions  in 
reply  with  gentleness  and  prudence;  to  note  the  acts  and  discourses 
passing  and  spoken  at  public  meetings,  to  study  social  relations,  examine 
opinions  expressed  in  local  periodicals,  make  inquestsln  different  parts  of  the 
country :  in  short,  to  observe  everythii^  and  listen  to  all  men's  sentimentB 
— but  carefully  conceal  their  own  Sht  the  time. 

•  Preyiouslj,  the  Right  Hon.  Gharles  Grant,  M.  P.  for  Inverness ;  bnt  created 
Baron  Qlenelg  a  few  days  before,  his  presence  being  wanted  in  the  house  of 
peers.  He. was  secretary  of  state  for  the  coloniesi  in  theaewly  formed  Melboanie 
cabinet.—^. 
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The  eoMin&moBeni  ftRmd  at  Quebee  liile  m  Augost.    The  oitj 
eenneil,  wliiok  did  not  wait  upon  Loid  Aylmor  to  present  its  reepeots  on 
NeiF-year's  day,  1834,  and  which,  in  torn,  Ajbner  refosed  to  leeeiye  on 
'  tkft  leturn  of  the  day  in  1835 ;  ^  mniieipality  of  Quebec,  we  say, 
pvesented  a  oongratolatory  address  to  the  goTemment  commissioners  on 
their  safe  arriTsL     Lord  Goeford  held  a  reception  for  several  days,  and 
<  manifested  mnch  gnu^onsaess  for  all  those  persons  presented  to  him* 
But  each  party  of  the  colonists  stood  on  its  guard.    The  liberal  membeni 
of  assembly  and  council  met  early  in  September,  at  Three-Riyers,  to 
dl0Qida  what  course  to  pursue  in  dealing  witiithe  commission ;  the  liberals 
oi  Quebec  district  did  not  choose  to  attend  on  the  occanon.    The  disd- 
dences  between  ihe  latter  and  the  former  augmented  daily.    Oosford  tried 
etery  means  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  French-Canadians.    EEe  invited 
Messrs.  Papineau  and  Yiger  to  his  house ;  he  visited  the  classes  in  the 
Seminary  (priests'  college),  and  enchanted  eveiy  one  by  his  politeness. 
He  gave  a  grand  ball  on  St.  Oatherine's  d&j^  patronal  festival  in  Canada ; 
and  his  marked  attentions  to  Madame  Bedard  on  the  occasion  testified  to 
Ub  ability  for  playing  one  part  of  the  task  imposed  on  him.     He  caused 
a  new  roll  of  justiceships  of  the  peace  to  be  made  out,  putting  a  greafc 
number  of  Canadians  on  the  ammided  list,  dated  September  1,  1836. 
Finally,  the  charge  held  by  Judge  Kerr  (now  dii^laced)  seemed  to  be 
kept  for  M.  Bedard,  the  mover  of  the  92  resolutions  as  we  have  seen. 
These  soothing  circumstances,  and  encouraging  rumors  attendant,  raised 
poblic  hopes;  which  were  at  the  highest  when  the  chambers  opened,  on 
the  27th  of  October.    The  Quebec  constitutional  association,  the  day 
before,  presented  an  address  to  the  governor,  praying  he  would  not  advance 
any  moneys  without  consent  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature. 
This  was  tantamount  to  asking  him  to  pay  nothing  at  the  order  alone  of 
the  representatives.  The  governor  replied,  that  as  he  meant  to  announce 
to  the  legislature  the  course  about  to  be  foillowed  by  the  executive,  within 
the  next  24  hours,  he  did  not  see  that  he  need  pledge  himself  to  particu- 
lar in  the  mean  time. 

Gosford  made  a  long  address  to  the  chambers.  After  speaking  on  a 
yanety  of  subjects,  he  finished  by  the  announcement,  that  upon  all  great 
qnestions  coming  under  the  consideration  of  the  commission,  its  report 
would  be  reserved  for  commumcation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ministry ; 
but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  French-Canadians  might  assure  theuK 
selves  their  social  institutions  would  remain  intact  This  general  inti* 
mation  adumbrated  a  further  postponement  (of  redress  of  grievances) ; 
but  as  the  Earl  dwelt  much  on  small  reforms. intended,  and  as  his 
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discourse,  whioh  had  been  carefollj  prepared,  breathed  moderation 
and  jnstioe,  many  still  continued  to  hope.  Appealing  to  all  the 
colonists  conjointly,  he  said :  '^  To  the  Canadians,  both  of  French  and 
British  origin,  I  would  say,  consider  the  blessings  you  might  enjoy  but  for 
your  dissensions.  Ofl^rings  as  you  are  of  the  two  foremost  nations  of  the 
earth,  you  hold  a  vast  and  beautiful  country,  haying  a  fertile  soil,  with  a 
health^  climate ;  while  the  noblest  river  in  the  world  makes  seaports  of 
your  most  remote  havens." 

The  terms  proposed  for  the  address  in  reply  to  the  discourse  from  the 
throne,  became  a  subject  of  debate ;  Mr.  Clapham  moving  an  amendment, 
but  which  was  not  adopted,  that  the  assembly  should  recognise  the  vali- 
dity of  the  commission.  The  reply  of  the  house,  at  length,  took  the 
form  of  a  mere  echo  to  the  chief  commissioner's  discourse,  so  far  as  the  latter 
was  not  in  positive  disaccord  with  the  92  resolutions..  Lord  (rosford, 
fiuthful  to  the  system  traced  out  for  him,  of  seeking  in  all  outward  ways 
to  conciliate  the  Canadians,  replied  to  the  assembly,  y!r«e  in  French  and 
next  in  English.  The  Montreal  Gazette  censured  this  bit  of  studied 
courtesy,  and  even  denied  the  right  of  any  British  governor  to  use, 
publicly,  the  language  of  the  vanquished  at  all ;  remarking,  that  the 
innovation  begun  by  the  earl  would  lead  to  the  mother  country's  degra- 
dation ;  and  that  the  use  of  the  language  of  French  Canada  ought  to  have 
been  proscribed  at  once  by  its  dominators. 

The  Montreal  constitutioual  association  now  came  forward,  and 
demanded  to  have  the  sentiments  of  its  members  heard  by  the  commis- 
sion ;  and  was  informed  that  the  nature  of  the  constitution  it  professed 
to  defend  would  not  be  changed,  while  all  commercial  interests  would 
receive  special  protection.  The  association  next  resolved  to  organise 
district  committees  in  each  quarter  of  that  city,  in  case  union  and  force 
became  needful.  It  raised  a  body  of  volunteer  riflemen,  with  cries  of 
'<  God  save  the  King."  The  members  wished  their  armed  organization 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  governor,  who  refused  the  request  when  made ;  and- 
afterwards  the  corps  was  dissolved  at  his  request  The  Orange  party, 
alsoj  b^an  to  raise  its  head  among  the  protestant  population.  As  early 
as  1827,  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  its  chief  in  Ireland,  had  recommended 
the  formation  of  Orange  lo^^  in  the  two  Canadas.  Oore  district,  in 
the  Upper  Province,  however,  offered  its  support  to  Lord  GkNsford,  in  dis- 
countenancing such  extreme  partisanship.  In  Lower  Canada,  Orangeism 
was  held  as  of  no  account^  except  so  fiir  asit  had  influence  with  the  home 
government. 
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Meanwhile,  the  assembly  was  transacting  l^islatiye  business.  An 
inquiry  was  proceeded  with,  respecting  the  conduct  of  two  more  incri- 
minated judges,  vis.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Fletcher,  of  Oasp^  and 
St  Francis  districts,  respectively,  against  whom  accusation  had  been 
brought  during  three  or  four  years  bypast.  A  third  judge,  Bowen 
of  Quebec,  was  accused,  before  the  house,  by  a  law-student,  named  Hart. 
The  committee  charged  with  the  affair  made  a  report  unfavorable  to  the^ 
juc^ ;  but  it  came  too  late  to  allow  of  the  house  soliciting  his  dismissal 
by  the  chief  of  the  government.  Two  members  of  the  legislative  council — 
namely,  Mr.  Felton,  commissioner  of  crown-lands,  and  M.  Ougy,  sheriffs 
of  Montreal — ^were  accused  (and  convicted?)  of  malversation;  bot^ 
being  deprived  of  their  places.  The  assembly  voted  other  accusatory 
addresses  against  some  more  functionaries,  such  as  Mr.  Whitcher,  sher^ 
of  St  Francis  district ;  M.  Mondelet,  coroner  of  Montreal ;  Mr.  Chishohn, 
derk  of  the  peace  at  Three-Rivers;  Mr.  Holland,  jailor,  Montreal;  and 
Dr.  Amoldi,  physician  of  the  jail  of  that  city.  Some  of  the  accused 
parties  were  displaced. 

The  assembly  protested  anew  against  the  annexation  of  Oasp^  county 
to  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  expressed  its  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  conjoining  a  plurality  of  pubUc  charges — ^with  duties,  separately 
often  incompatible,  to  perform — ^in  one  person  ;*  and  the  members,  above 
all,  denounced  the  habit  of  paying  the  public  functionaries  their  allow- 
ances without  the  assembly's  sanction.  Dr.  Callaghan  presented  a  report, 
on  the  deliberations  in  the  Imperial  parliament  regarding  the  92  resolu- 
tions ;  in  which  he  exposed  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  of  the  colonial- 
office,  ever  since  the  year  1828.  Some  days  thereafter  the  house  received,, 
from  Upper  Canada,  a  copy  of  parts  of  the  instructions  from  Lord 
Glenelg  to  the  commissioners,  which  Sir  Francb  Bond  Head  had  been 
indiscreet  enough  to  communicate  to  the  representatives  of  that  province. 
"  As  was  foreseen  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  thus  ran  an  article  in  Le  Canadian 
of  Quebec,  ''the  publication  of  the  instructions  has  occasioned  great 
regret  and  disappointed  public  expectations  generally.  Very  certainly, 
their  tenor  betrays  dispositions  and  interests  little  suited  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  ministerial  liberality,  or  reliance  on  the  soundness  of  official 
polity  in  respect  to  our  interests.    Lord  Glenelg  evidently  pkys  a  double 

*  Thus  the  goremor'B  aide-de-camp  was^  also  chief  inspector  of  roads. 
Another  indiridnal  was  an  executive  councillor,  member  of  the  appeal  coarti 
commissioner  for  managing  the  Jesuits'  estates,  a  master  of  the  Trinity  board, 
Ac. 
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part;  that  of  a  reformer  in  London,  of  a  oonaervatiye  in  Qnebeo.'* 
The  journalist  thus  oontinned : — 

'^  Those  instructions  oontain  also,  as  did  the  opening  speedi  &om  iha 
(oolonial)  throne,  an  untoward  enunciation  which  we  have  not  dwdt  upon 
as  yet;  namely,  mortifying  misestimation  of  the  oligarchic  fisMrtion  and 
the  general  population;  for,  in  speaking  of  each,  the  same  weight 
and  worth  are  assigned  to  the  opinions  and  aspirations  of  both,  wi&  an 
equal  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  govemment  This  mia- 
appreoiation  arises,  questionless,  from  the  aristocratic  training  and  usages 
in  repute  with  denizens  of  the  Old  World :  it  is  there  helieyed  Ihat  the 
H>ligarchy  in  the  ascendant  here  fills  the  same  place,  with  us,  as  the  Britisli 
nobles  and  gentry  in  the  three  kingdoms.  This  mistake,  and  the  pr^u- 
dices  attending  it,  if  they  be  not  corrected,  and  if  more  sound  appreciations 
of  colonial  circumstances,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  colonial  society  do 
mot  take  their  place, — thence  the  loss  of  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the 
British  crown  may  result,  at  no  distant  date.  It  is  only  with  (d^noon- 
tic)  ideas,  and  principles  of  equality  put  in  operation,  that  Americans  caa 
now  be  governed.  K  British  statesmen  be  not  content  to  learn  their  duty 
through  respectful  representations,  they  will  be  taught  it,  ere  long,  in  a 
rougher  way;  for  things  move  on  rapidly  in  thb  New  World  of  ours." 

Such  was  the  language  of  local  journalism,  inclining  as  it  did  at  that 
time  to  quit  Papineau's  and  adhere  to  the  Quebec  party;  with  a  tendency 
superseded  in  favor  of  Gosford's  propositions.  And  if  so  plainly  moder- 
ates spoke,  in  what  unmeasured  terms  would  not  the  ultras  deliver  tlieir 
:sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  executive !  The  members  of  the  latter 
icolor  in  the  assembly  moved  for  and  obtained  a  call  of  the  house,  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  instructions  to  the  commbsionerB  reached  their  know- 
ledge. The  Quebec  party,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  that  they  should 
be  ignored,  (as  not  having  been  communicated  to  the  assembly  in  an 
authenticated  shape) ;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected,  for,  it  was  said,  ^ 
despatches  were  there,  and  spoke  for  themselves.  Ear  from  declining  a 
combat,  because  the  contents  of  the  ministerial  accustomed  preliminary 
forms  before  beginning  it  had  not  been  all  exactly  observed,  it  was  right 
that  the  renovated  party  opposition  body  should  openly,  and  at  once, 
proclaim  the  principles  its  members  meant  to  stand  by.  J£  the  reforms 
which  the  Canadians  demanded  were  not  accorded  at  thdr  reiterated 
request,  would  it  be  expedient  to  exact  them  by  force,  namely  by  raising 
the  standard  of  insurrection ;  or,  ought  any  further  attempt  be  made,  to 
obtain  them  by  negociation  ?  They  should  then  have  measured  th^ 
ftrces  with  those  and  have  calculated  the  chances  of  success.    For,  wi& 
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ireqpeot  to  the  abstract  justioe  of  their  oaose,  they  had  a  hundred  times 
snore  ri^t  to  npset  the  goyemment  than  had  the  Britons  in  1688,  or  the 
Anglo-Americans  in  1775  to  initiate  a  revolution ;  because  it  was  against 
their  nationalitj — that  possession  the  most  sacred  that  a  people  can 
have — ^against  which  the  colonial-office  ever  directed  all  its  blows. 

But  unhappily  the  leader  of  the  Quebec  party,  as  we  shall  hence- 
forth designate  the  new  opposition  body,  was  about  to  receive  a  judgeship 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Glosford;  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  be 
the  entering  wedge  of  a  system  of  future  patronage  for  French-Canadian 
aspirants  to  official  place  and  emolument.  What  would  have  been 
accepted,  in  another  season,  as  a  welcome  &vor,  was  r^arded,  during 
the  prevailing  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  as  a  bait  to  allure  political 
prey,  or  as  means  to  pervert  the  principles  of  recipients  and  expectants. 

In  the  debatings  of  assembly,  thb  parliamentary  session,  a  majority  of 
the  members  were  confirmed  in  their  opposition  by  the  eloquence  of 
M.  Papineau.  The  nomination  of  M.  (now  Judge)  Bedard,  officially 
announced,  ^  firom  appeasing  the  reigning  excitement,  increased  it ;  and 
it  was  t)ertainly  not  allayed,  soon  afterwards,  by  the  announcement  that 
the  governor  refused  to  displace  Judge  Gale,  at  the  request  of  the  assem- 
bly in  a  formal  address  (1836).  The  legislative  council,  too,  more  hostile 
to  the  latter  than  ever,  rejected  nearly  every  bill  sent  up  for  its  sanction ; 
which  tended  to  confirm  the  ultra  opposition  in  an  opinion  it  had  already 
taken  up,  that  the  governor  was  acting  a  deceptions  part,  and  using  the 
XM>uncil  as  his  instrument.  Of  106  bills  passed  before  the  session  closed, 
61  (these  being  the  most  important  of  all)  were  stifled  or  mutilated. 
Taking  this  result  into  account,  those  who  best  knew  the  dependence  of 
tibe  upper  house  on  executive  will,  were  convinced  that  the  government 
was  acting  with  duplicity,  and  seeking,  by  secret  and  crooked  ways,  to  pit 
«ach  house  (continuously)  against  the  other.  The  last  struggle  they  had, 
was  about  the  yearly  supplies,  the  debate  in  assembly  regarding  which 
lasted  two  days,  most  of  the  members  taking  part  in  it;  M.  Morin  pro- 
posing to  grant  them  for  six  months  only.  M.  Yanfelson  moved  in 
amendment,  that  they  should  be  granted  for  a  year,  along  with  payment 
of  arrears.  Messrs.  Papineau,  LaFontaine,  Taschereau,  Drolet,  Eodier, 
and  Berthelot  spoke  against  the  amendment;  Messrs.  Power,  Oaron,  and 
De  Bleury  supported  it. 

It  was  for  M.  Papineau  to  maintain  the  position  which  the  popular 
party  had  taken  in  passing  the  92  Resolutions,  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  although  they  but  embodied  an  expression  of  the  claims  advanced, 
and  the  doctrines  maintained,  by  the  opposition  party  in  Lower  Canada 
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for  many  yean  past.  The  destiDy  of  l^e  ooxmtry,  at  that  time,  seemed 
to  be  entwined  with  his  personal  fortunes.  A  ferrid  and  persevering 
orator,  he  had  pursued  a  decided  course,  without  any  shadow  of  turning. 
He  was  endowed,  by  nature,  with  a  robust  constitution,  an  imposing 
bodily  presence  and  strong  voice,  a  distinct  utterance,  and  an  inspiriting 
although  not  chastened  eloquence ;  but  being  of  a  masculine  and  fervid 
diaraoter,  it  was  perhaps  all  the  better  suited  to  affect  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  At  the  time  we  have  reached,  wherein  he  uttered  the  following 
sentences,  his  popularity  was  at  the  highest : — "  We  have  yet  to  learn  if 
there  be  any  new  circumstances  in  the  political  situation  of  the  country, 
which  can  justify  the  conduct  of  those  who  now  seem  as  if  they  would 
desert  the  cause  of  their  country;  or  why  they  should  now  incline 
to  separate  themselves  &om  that  great  majority  of  their  compatriots  wha 
adopted  in  spirit,  and  sanctioned  in  act,  the  votes  deposited  by  Hheir 
representatives  in  the  electoral  urn,  for  sustaining  the  Ninety-two  resolu* 
tions  passed  by  this  house.  In  treating  the  great  question  which  we  are 
pledged  to  vindicate,  it  is  not  Lord  Qosford  whom  we  have  to  r^ard,  but 
the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  right  principles.  We  are  not  struggling 
against  any  individual  personally,  but  a  system  of  vicious  colonial 
government;  which,  as  now  expounded  by  Lord  Glenelg,  contains 
in  itself  the  essence  of  corruption,  the  germ  of  manifold  disorders.  Our 
task  is  not  light,  indeed,  for  we  are  called  on  to  defend  the  rights  of  all 
British  colonial  dependencies,  as  well  as  that  we  inhabit.  The  same  evil 
genius  whose  workings  drove  provincials  of  the  neighboring  states,  in  their 
own  despite,  into  the  paths  of  a  righteous  and  ^orious  resistance,  presides 
over  our  affairs  also.  That  malign  spirit  it  was,  which  inspired  the  Instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Oommiasion  now  in  our  midst;  which  puts  us  into  a 
&lse  position  relatively  to  the  British  legislature  and  nation,  which  has 
annulled  the  title  which  the  government  ought  tahave  to  the  confidence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  people.  Briefly,  then,  these  commis- 
sioners' instructions  comprise  a  formal  re^isal,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
drew  them  up,  to  listen  heedfuUy  to  any  representation  of  the  many 

grievances  which  both  Oanadas  have  to  complain  of. 

'^  Would  it  be  possible  to  conceive  a  more  idle  imagination  than  the 
device  of  sending  among  us  three  commissioners  on  such  an  errand  as 
the  present — no  one  of  the  three  being  known  to  or  in  accord  with  the 
rest,  and  all  having  their  secret  correspondence  with  other  parties  I  Why, 
what  wisdom  is  therein,  what  good  can  result  from,  a  scheme  so  planned, 
and  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  this  ?  Its  nullity,  if  only  from  its 
un workableness  alone,  was  manifest  to  the  public  eye,  within  a  few  hours,. 
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I  may  say,  of  the  arrival  of  those  appointed  to  carry  it  out.  OnrselveB 
and  our  afi^rs  wefe  and  are  viewed  firom  at  least  three  distinct  stand- 
points, by  men  who  have  not  one  political  sentiment,  one  social  estima- 
tion, one  religions  apprehension,  in  common.  Yet  is  that  heteroclite 
combination  of  personalities,  made  out  by  some  to  be  a  land  of  excellent 
thing  in  itself,  as  proving  the  impartiality  of  those  who  conjoined  unlike 
with  unlike;  while  others,  again,  fondly  expected  that  accord  would 
result  from  disaccordances.  Was  it  not  rather  more  likely  that  those  who 
never  yet  could  agree  about  what  were  needful  to  be  done  at  home,  would 
be  at  least  as  dissident  in  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  attempted  abroad  ? 
Or  need  we  wonder  at  the  very  result  which  has  taken  place,  that  as  the 
<K>mmis8ioners,  individually,  have  thrown  themselves  into  societies,  among 
communities,  and  amid  associations  of  the  most  antagonistic  character, 
each  committing  himself  by  sanctioning  with  his  presence,  if  not  for- 
mally approving  the  expression  of  principles  of  the  most  contrarious 
<!haracter  to  those  which  the  ministry  professes  to  uphold :  is  there  any 
thing  surprising,  I  say,  to  find  one  set  of  our  colonial  journalists  abusing 
one  envoy  for  being  a  Mend  to  radicals,  while  another  opposes  him  for 
the  same  ?  a  second  set  heaping  praises  on  another  for  being  a  moderate 
liberal,  while  he  receives  abuses  for  being  a  rank  tory  in  disguise  I  All 
this  is  surely  most  inconsistent,  nay  pitiable.  We  were  promised,  that 
the  course  of  this  strange  combination  would  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
unity,  and  the  highest  r^ard  for  just  principles  of  polity.  After  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  it  already,  can  we  put  our  trust  in  it  any 
longer,  supposing  we  ever  had  such  ?  Some  do  indeed  incline  (but  I  do 
not)  to  slumber  confidingly  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  pass  the 
ooming  hours  in  pleasing  but  delusive  dreams  of  a  happy  future ;  heed- 
less of  the  yawning  gulf  below,  into  which  an  unlucky  jerk,  at  any 
moment,  may  precipitate  the  over-confiding  sleeper."* 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Yanfelson  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  40 
negative  votes  against  27.  Eight  British  members  in  assembly,  some 
£rom  the  Eastern  Townships,  voted  with  the  former;  a  proof  in  itself,  of 
the  justice  of  the  assembly's  pretensions.  The  legislative  council,  at 
eight,  rejected  the  six  months*  civil  list ;  which  act  led,  ahnost  directly, 
to  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament.    Lord  Gk)sford,  who  was  much  hurt 

*  We  hope  the  author  and  our  readers  will  excase  the  freedom  taken  with  the 
original  bj  the  translator ;  bat  the  langpiage  of  passion,  especiallj  when  imper- 
-feotly  reported,  as  M.  Papineau's  diseonrae  seems  to  be,  cannot  be  translated 
literally  so  as  to  be  readable.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  many 
.other  passages  honettly,  though  not  literally,  Englished  in  these  volnmes.— B. 
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at  the  smaSiiess  of  the  saooess  attending  his  miafiion  ((^  condHatum^y 
observed  that  he  did  not  care  to  predict  all  the  (evil)  consequences  whidt 
might  result  &om  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  in  assembly. 

This  abmpt  dosing  of  the  session  efferresoed  in  the  public  mind  to  a 
high  degree.  Just  before  its  termination,  an  approbatory  address,  sub- 
scribed by  700  Quebec  doctors,  was  presented  to  M.  Papineau.  Thus 
countenanced  in  his  career,  he  was  encouraged  to  pursue  it,  though  it 
led  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  abyss.  For  some  time  past  also,  the 
liberal  party  in  each  of  the  two  Canadas  had  intercommunicated  more 
frequently  than  before.  A  majority  of  members  of  the  assembly  of  Upper 
Canada  for  a  moment  sided  with  Mr.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie's  party, 
as  wdl  as  the  executive  council  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  In  London, 
Mr.  Roebuck  labored  with  untiring  activity.  Speechifying  in  the  oonmions' 
house,  writing  in  journals,  periodicak  (London  Eeview,  &c.)  and  pamphlets^ 
he  lost  no  occasion  for  pleading  our  cause  with  an  ardor  which  merited 
acknowledgment  from  the  Canadians. 

Meanwhile  the  ministry,  noting  the  (evil)  effect  of  the  garbled  puUi- 
cation  of  the  commissioners'  instructions,  charged  Lord  Qosford,  while 
acting  in  concert  with  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  to  assemble  ihe  Lower^anadiaa 
parliament  again,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  entire  document  to 
its  consideration.  The  assembly,  after  perusing  it,  liked  it  no  better  in 
the  whole  than  it  did  the  parts  previously  published  ]  and  took  occaaioa 
to  express  its  great  sorrow  that  the  legislative  council  was  still  main- 
tained  in  its  existing  shape,  and  that  no  administrative  reform  had  been 
initiated.    After  this  unsatisfactory  reply,  the  house  adjourned  sine  die. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1836,  M.  Morin  took  up  his  residence 
in  Quebec,  under  pretext  of  practising  there  as  an  advocate.  Forthwith 
M.  Papinean's  partisans  thought  they  saw  in  this  move  some  (unao- 
knowleged  political)  design  of  his  most  devoted  disdple.  Upon  this 
assumption,  they  gathered  around  the  new-comer,  and  formed  an  organi- 
zation in  connexion  with  the  liberals  of  Montreal  and  of  other  localities  ; 
in  order  to  make  head  against  the  Constitutional  Assodation;  which,  in 
name  of  the  whole  British  party,  was  petitioning  the  king  to  maintain 
intact  the  legislative  council,  if  only  to  keep  a  curb  on  the  assembly;  his 
Majesty  was  also  solicited  to  divide  the  counties  in  such  a  way  as  to  less^ 
the  number  of  French-Canadian  representatives.  The  recall  of  Lord  Qos- 
ford, also,  was  demanded ;  and  a  union  q£  the  two  provinces  was  recom- 
mended by  the  assodators;  who,  at  the  very  time,  were  trying  to  get  tiie^ 
Upper-Canadians  to  dedare  hostilities  against  the  Lower-Canada  oppo- 
dtionists  themselves. 
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At  tiiis  time,  tbe  sitoation  of  the  Frenoh-OanadiaiiB  was  yery  disoou- 
ragiiig.  After  having  flattered  themflelyes  with  momentary  hopes  of 
obtaining  numerous  new  allies  in  the  Upper  Proyince,  they  were  doomed 
to  lose  those  they  had  preyioosly  obtained.  Sir  F.  B.  Head  had  come 
out  triumphant  from  the  struggle  at  Toronto.  He  had  dissolved  the 
bouse  which  last  met,  and  had  secured  a  majority  in  one  elected  since. 
Sure  that  it  would  be  submissiye  to  his  will,  he  expunged  from  the  jour- 
nals kept  in  the  preceding  session  the  recorded  92  resolutions,  a  copy  of 
which  had  been  sent  by  M.  Papineau  to  the  president.  At  the  same 
time,  Sir  F.  B.  Head  communicated  to  his  assembly  the  despatches  from 
London,  approving  of  his  own  conduct.  The  policy  of  the  colonial-office 
then  was,  to  dissever  the  dangerous  alliance  establishing  between  the  people 
of  the  two  Oanadas,  to  threaten  the  French  population  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince, where  the  danger  to  British  interests  was  the  greatest,  and  to  promote 
division  between  all  the  North  American  provinces.  That  policy,  there- 
fore, had  perfect  success :  New  Brunswick  fell  into  the  views  of  ^e  home 
government ;  and  the  Nova-Scotians,  who  at  first  stood  up  firmly  for  colo- 
nial rights,  were  induced  to  rescind  the  resolutions  they  had  passed  against 
the  executive :  insomuch  that  the  commissioners,  whose  labors  were  nearly 
dosed,  became  encouraged  to  recommend  the  adoption  by  their  employers 
of  the  most  rigorous  treatment  of  the  only  representative  body  determi- 
nedly opposed  to  their  will.  Commissioner  Grey  embarked  at  New  York 
for  England  late  in  November,  1836 ;  and  the  other  subordinate  of  God- 
ford,  Sir  George  Gipps,  with  his  secretary,  Mr.  Elliot,  left  in  February 
following. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  laid  before  the  Imperial  parliament 
eariy  in  its  next  session.  It  recommended  expenditure  of  the  public 
income  without  the  concurrence  of  the  assembly;  and  if  the  latter 
refused  to  submit,  that  the  members  should  be  coerced.  It  justified  the 
l^islative  council  for  refrising  to  sanction  supplies  for  six  months  only; 
and  suggested  that  means  should  be  sought  for  to  ensure  a  majority  of 
the  British  party  being  returned  through  a  recomposition  of  the  electoral 
franchise.  It  advised  that  the  allowance  of  a  fixed  civil  list  of  £19,000 
a  year,  either  for  each  sovereign's  life,  or  for  a  term  of  seven  years  at  the 
leasts  should  be  insisted  on ;  that  no  elective  legislative  council  ought  to 
be  tolerated;  that  ministerial  responsibility  was  inadmissible;  that  the 
North  American  Land  Company  ought  to  be  maintained :  finally,  the 
commissioners  considered  a  union  of  the  two  Oanadas  unadvisable. 
Lord  Gosford  himself  did  not  approve  of  all  the  foregoing  suggestions; 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  liberalise  the  two  councils,  and  to  find 
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place  in  botb  for  a  fair  proportion  of  members  holding  the  opinioBB  of  a 
majority  of  the  aasembly. 

Lord  John  Bussell  moved,  in  the  house  of  oommons,  a  series  of 
lesolntions  of  the  most  hostile  character,  which  led  to  discassions  lasting 
for  three  days;  namdy,  the  6th,  8th,  and  9th  of  March,  1837.  Lord 
John  Bosseli  himself,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Robinson,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  Howick  were  the  chief  ministerial  speakers — as  well 
as  Mr.  Labouohere,  who  on  this  occasion  took  part  against  our  assembly. 
Messrs.  Leader,  O'Connell,  Boebuck,  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth,  Cobnel 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Home  stood  np  in  oar  defence.  Several  divisions  took 
place,  afler  a  debate  on  almost  all  the  resolutions ;  but  the  minority  was 
nxmierically  small  in  eveiy  case.  Thus,  on  a  motion  in  amendment  by 
Mr.  Leader,  that  the  l^islative  council  should  be  made  elective,  the  ayet 
were  but  56,  while  the  noes  were  318;  and,  again,  the  g^eral  minority 
against  the  ministerial  resolutions  (slightly  modified)  fell  to  16,  when  the 
whole  were  voted  collectively.* 

*  As  a  plain  statement  of  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  parliament 
on  this  occasion,  giren  bj  perhaps  the  most  liberal  of  all  British  historians, 
maj  be  acceptable  to  impartial  readers,  we  subjoin  the  following  snmmary  of 
the  whole  transaction,  as  we  find  it  in  V7adi'b  British  Ckronology,  p.  1020  :— 

"  ArrAiBB  or  Cahada. — March  6,  Lord  John  Bnssell  submitted  to  parliament  a 
series  of  resolutions  respecting  Lower  Canada,  rendered  necessarj  by  the  dis- 
contented and  agitated  state  of  the  proyince,  and  the  refusal  of  the  colonial 
legislature  to  Tote  the  supplies  of  money  requisite  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  carrying  on  of  the  government.  The  resolutions  stated  in  substance, 
that  no  supplies  had  been  Toted  since  October  31, 1832 ;  that  the  supplies  np  to 
the  current  year  amounted  to  i)142,160;  that  the  house  of  assembly  demanded 
•an  electiye  legislatiye  council,  and  the  repeal  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Imperiil 
parliament  in  fayor  of  the  North-American  Land  Company  *,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  proTince  the  granting  of  these  demands  is  inexpedient ;  that  it  is 
^dyisable  to  repeal  certain  acts  affecting  trade  and  tenures,  provided  the  colo- 
nial legislature  would  pass  a  law  for  the  discharge  of  lands  therein  from  fiudil 
dues  and  services  ;  that,  for  defraying  the  arrears  due,  and  the  customaiy  charges 
of  the  government,  the  governor  be  empowered  to  apply  to  these  oljects  the 
hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues  of  the  crown ;  that  the  crown  reven- 
ues be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  colonial  legislature,  after  supplies  bad 
been  voted  for  defraying  the  charges  of  government ;  lastly,  that  the  colonial 
legislatures  of  both  the  Oanadas  be  empowered  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
impede  the  trade  and  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  provinces.  Mr.  Ro^uek, 
and  some  other  members,  opposed  the  rtoolutions  as  an  infringement  of  the 
Canadian  constitution,  and  a  coercing  of  the  people.  But,  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  colonial  parliament  calling  for  strong  measures,  they  met  with  a 
general  support  of  political  parties.  The  debate  was  adjourned ;  and  each 
resolution  separately,  and  the  entire  series  agreed  to,  April  24." 
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The  minister  failed  not  to  torn  to  aooonnt  the  defection  of  the  other 
oolonies.  **  No  other  North-American  dependency  of  Great  Britain," 
said  he,  '^  advances  such  pretensions  as  does  Lower  Canada ;  and  every- 
thing, therefore,  forebodes  a  satis&otory  arrangement  between  the  other 
oolonies  and  onrselves.  An  elective  council  for  legislation,  and  a  recqponsible 
executive  council  combined  with  a  representative  assembly,  would  be  quite 
incompatible  with  the  rightful  inter-relationship  of  any  colony  and  the 
mother-country/  * 

It  was  evident  thenceforth,  that  any  British  ministry  might  undertake 
to  work  its  will  on  Lower  Oanada,  and  that  the  Imperial  legislature  was 
ready  to  sanction  the  same  when  done.  The  government  had  made  ihe 
matter  a  question  of  races ;  and  set  itself  up  as  the  patron  and  protector 
of  that  British  minority  which,  as  O'Connell  said,  had  been  "  the  scourge 
of  Ireland.''  After  all,  it  was  but  following  out  a  principle  well  known 
in  the  colonies;  namely,  making  a  minority  paramount  to  a  majority. 
The  debates  in  the  house  of  lords  were  are  fruitless  of  results  in  our 
&vor  as  those  in  the  commons,  when  Lord  Brougham  presented  for  the 
^consideration  of  his  fellow-peers  the  petition  of  the  assembly. 

Nevertheless,  the  chiefs  of  the  colonial-office  knew  full  well  that  they 
were  violating  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  constitutional  principles,  by 
proposing  to  order  the  payment  of  their  Canadian  functionaries'  salaries 
without  the  sanction  of  pur  l^islature ;  and  they  consequently  were 
somewhat  inquieted  lest  mischief  might  come  of  this  matter.  Accord- 
ingly Glenelg  wrote  to  Gosford,  in  March,  that  although  he  hoped  that 
no  commotion  would  ensue,  leading  to  an  armed  resistance,  yet,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  two  raiments  should  be  sent  out  to  him  as  soon 
SB  possible.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  and  fearing  such  a  demonstration 
might  precipitate  the  crisis  anticipated,  Glenelg  directed  Gosford  ta 
draught  from  Nova  Scotia  whatever  troops  he  might  stand  in  need  of.^ 
The  commission-roll  of  justiceships  of  the  peace  made  up  last  year  was 
annuUed,  and  a  new  one  made  out,  in  which  only  the  names  of  men  in 
whom  the  executive  could  trust  were  entered. 

In  presence  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Imperial  parliament,  the 
local  journals  in  Uie  assembly's  interest  advised  their  friends  to  be  firm 
and  persevering.  The  writers  expressed  their  conviction,  that  the  oppres- 
aion  and  tyranny  of  Britain  could  not  long  endure  in  America ;  that  the 
United  States  government  would  be  obliged  to  intervene ;  that,  in  fact, 

*  Despatches  from  Lord  Glenelg  to  the  Earl  of  Goeford,  dated  6th  and  16th 
March,  183T. 
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the  people's  destiny  was  in  its  own  power ;  that  it  was  needfol  for  all  to 
stand  by  each  other,  and  to  keep  np  agitation;  that  aU  trading  ooonexion 
with  Britain  onght  to  oease ;  that  we  onght  onrselyes  to  mannfactoie 
articles  for  our  own  nse,  and  not  import  them  any  longer,  none  buying 
anything  charged  with  customs  dues:  in  a  word,  to  let  the  oolmiial 
exchequer  run  itself  dry,  and  thus  constrain  the  government  to  suocnmb 
to  the  people's  representatiyes.  The  latter  idea  being  taken  up,  puUie 
meetings  were  holden  in  Montreal  district,  for  recommending  its  realise 
tion  throughout  the  province. 

At  the  meeting  of  Richelieu  county,  a  general  convention  was  demanded. 
The  Irish  in  Quebec,  May  15,  by  way  of  fiivoring  the  Canadian  cause, 
passed  resolutions  approving  of  what  O'Connell  and  his  ccoapatriots  had 
said  lately ;  namely,  that  the  British  party  here  wished  to  treat  Oanada 
now  as  Ireland  had  been  treated  before.  A  newspaper,  called  Lt  Popiir 
ladre  was  started  in  Montreal,  to  calm  public  perturbation ;  while  another^ 
The  Liberal,  came  into  existence  in  Quebec,  with  the  aim  of  exciting  the 
oppositionists  to  adopt  extreme  measures.  A  singular  exchange  of 
characters  now  seemed  to  take  place  between  certain  individuals :  certain 
tories  suddenly  became  violent  radicals,  as  if  the  prospect  of  comiDg 
troubles  had  raised  their  ambition  to  profit  by  them;  while  some  once  hot 
partisans  of  the  assembly,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  its  cause  prosperii^, 
drew  up  with  the  moderates  of  the  opposition  party. 

Agitation  was  now  assuming  a  serious  aspect  in  many  of  the  oountiea ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  governor  became  uneasy,  and  published  a 
proclamation  in  the  mouth  of  June,  putting  the  people  on  their  guard 
against  the  seductive  tendency  of  certain  writings  and  discourses  addressed 
to  them  by  agitators.  Copies  of  this  document  he  caused  to  be  read  at 
the  district  militia  meetings.  Not  intimidated  by  such  warnings,  Messn. 
Papineau,  Morin,  Lafontaine,  and  Qirouard  made  a  public  progress  as 
£ur  as  Kamouraska,  the  former  speechifying  at  Tlslet  and  8t  Thomas, 
where  Dr.  Tach^,  t]ien  a  red-hot  partisan,  had  influenced  some  minds 
among  the  cultivators.  At  Missisquoi,  L'Assomption,  La  Ch^ude, 
Deschambault,  Acadie,  public  protestations  were  made  against  tJie 
measures  of  the  home  government ;  and  the  Daify  Eat^preu  newspap^  of 
New  York  published  some  Canadian  correspondence  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  obtain  redress  by  armed  force,  the  example  of  the  successM 
revolution  in  the  United  States  being  held  up  to  imitation  imprudently 
by  an  ostentatious  reproduction  of  its  historical  details.  Some  time 
thereafter,  the  governor  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  bands  of  armed  men 
prowled  about  the  county  of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains. 
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"  Eierj  one  in  the  oolony  is  maloontent,"  ezobdmed  M.  Lafontaine. 
'^  We  have  demanded  reforms  and  not  obtained  them :  it  is  time  to  be 
up  and  doing." 

A  public  meeting  at  Desohambanlt  is  oonyoked,  said  M.  Morin,  "  for 
tlie  purpose  of  solemnly  protesting  against  certain  resolutions  moved  in 
tlie  British  parliament  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  yiew  of  passing  laws  to 
take  our  money  from  us  without  our  consent.  This  ministerial  measure 
18  a  yiolation  of  our  most  sacred  rights,  and  will  cause  the  spoliation  of 
our  substance:  it  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  oppression  and  the  most 
tyrannical  character ;  it  is  a  measure  which  the  Oanadians  ought  never 
to  suffer  being  carried  into  operation ;  one  which  they  ought  to  resist 
with  every  kind  of  power,  and  by  all  means  whatever.  From  what  has 
just  passed  in  Britain,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  there  have  no  sympathy 
for  us,  and  that  we  must  look  for  it  elsewhere.  We  are  despised ;  oppres- 
sion is  in  store  for  us,  and  even  annihilation.  It  is  intended  to  put  us 
under  the  yoke  of  a  degrading  oppressiveness.  No  more  liberty  for  us  I 
Slavery  is  about  to  become  our  portion.  But  this  state  of  things  need 
endure  no  longer  than  while  we  are  unable  to  redress  it." 

Everywhere,  in  a  word,  agitation  was  going  on  for  maintaining  the 
principles  of  the  Ninety-two  resolutions,  or  in  support  of  government; 
Hie  friends  of  whom,  on  their  part,  promised  aid  to  the  authorities  in 
confronting  the  opposition  party.  The  constitutional  associations  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  held  crowded  public  meetings ;  while  many  persons 
(of  liberal  sentiments)  drew  up  with  the  associators,  because  they  were 
hopeless  of  their  cause,  in  a  contest  with  the  mother  country;  opinions 
being  so  divided  in  the  colony.  The  Montreal  associatbn  had  published, 
the  year  preceding  (1836),  an  address  to  the  people  of  all  the  North 
American  dependencies  of  Britain,  appealing  to  their  common  religious 
(proteetant)  convictions  and  nationality.  In  the  United  States,  the  news- 
papers, when  treating  of  Canadian  afi^rs,  viewed  them  very  diversely ; 
and  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  federal  government  would  not 
interfere  till  the  cause  of  independence  should  gain  the  ascendant,  and 
then  only  to  daim  the  fruits  of  victory. 

While  matters  were  in  the  above  state,  news  arrived  that  Lord  John 
Bussell  had  declared  (June  23)  in  the  house  of  commons,  his  willingness 
to  leave  in  abeyance  the  bill  founded  upon  the  resolutions  lately  passed 
by  the  house,  in  hopes  the  (malcontent)  Oanadians  would  let  themselves 
be  convinced  that  their  demands  were  incompatible  with  their  political 
status  as  colonists.  This  intimation  foretokened  the  calling  up  another 
assembly  for  the  Lower  Province.    Lord  (Josford,  althou^  he  felt  con- 
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strained  to  join  with  the  other  oommiflsioners  in  a  report  unfavorable  to 
us,  yet  was  averse  to  oarrying  out  what  it  proposed;  and  though  he 
expected  no  benefit  to  arise  from  a  dissolution,  he  hoped  that  the  reoom- 
position  he  meant  to  propose  for  the  two  councils,  and  which  the  ministry 
was  likdy  to  sanction,  would  have  a  good  result.  He  did  not  wish  to 
believe,  either,  that  serious  outbreaks  would  take  place ;  and  he  did  not, 
till  the  eleventh  hour,  avail  himself  of  the  permission  sent  him  to  order 
up  soldiers  from  New  Brunswick.  He  thought  that  there  was  much 
exaggeration  of  faots  in  the  reports  of  what  passed  at  meetings  of  M. 
Papineau's  partisans;  and  bdieved  that  things  would  mend  if  the  two 
oouncils  were  liberalized :  in  any  case,  he  confidently  thought  that  the 
great  body  of  the  French  Oanadians  were  not  hostile,  at  heart,  to  Britain. 

Nor  did  the  Earl  deceive  himself  in  this  trustfulness,  notwithstandii^ 
that  troubles,  ending  in  a  partial  revolt,  did  arise.  The  leading  aspira- 
tion of  the  Canadians  was  to  preserve  their  usages  and  nationality ;  uow 
these  would  have  been  at  once  jeoparded  by  the  annexation  of  their 
countiy  to  ihe  United  States.  A  conviction  that  the  British  aimed  at 
depriving  them  of  the  cherished  possessions  above  indicated,  was  the  moving 
oause,  with  many  of  the  malcontents,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment. Lord  Gosford  felt  the  truth  of  this  so  strongly,  that  he  recom- 
mended the  addition  of  seven  French  Canadians  to  the  l^islative  council, 
and  nine  more  to  the  executive  council. 

The  chambers  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  18th  of  August.  Whan 
tiiey  met,  the  governor  recomm^ded  the  assembly  to  make  dispositions 
tiiemselves  for  the  employment  of  the  revenue ;  intimating,  that,  if  they 
did  not,  the  home  government  would  order  it  to  be  done  for  them.  This 
tentative  message  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  the  firmness  of  the  majority 
in  the  house :  the  members  of  which,  with  a  fatal  obstinacy,  voted  an 
address  protesting  against  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioners;  which,  being  presented  to  the  governor  Aug.  26,  he 
immediately  prorogued  the  parliament  by  proclamation ;  a  oopy  of  which 
M.  Papineau  found  on  his  seat,  on  returning  from  the  hall  of  audience. 
Concurring  circumstances  now  made  Lord  (Josford  believe  that  Papineau's 
partisans  meant  nothing  less  than  to  set  up  a  republic;  and  that  they 
were  turning  to  account  the  odium  excited  by  the  violent  and  unjustifiaUe 
attacks  of  the  minority,  by  courting  their  suffrages  for  the  ascendency  of 
the  same  partisans  when  the  change  should  be  made.* 

The  enforced  termination  of  the  session  just  begun,  left  no  furth^ 
>  hope  that  an  amicable  arrangement  could  possibly  be  effected.    In  several 

•  Despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Gosford  to  Baron  Glenelg,  dated  Sept.  2,  1837. 
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looalitieB  of  Montreal  district  the  people  were  led  away  by  agitators*. 
Opposition  difloonrses  went  on  unceasingly,  in  town  and  oonntry.  The 
authorities  began  to  act  with  rigor  against  the  parties  who  indulged  in 
them,  by  displacing  a  great  number  of  magistrates  and  militia  officers, 
including  M.  Papineau ;  who,  when  civilly  asked  if  he  had  assisted  at  a 
meeting  in  St.  Laurent,  made  a  reply  insolently  evasive,  addressed  to  the 
governor's  secretary.  But  these  uncommissionings  only  f^imisfaed  new 
arms  for  partisanship  to  handle.  The  young  men  of  the  movement  party 
were  especially  violent.  The  opposition  clubs  had  ramifications  among 
tbe  workmen,  who  were  called  on  to  sustain  physically  the  majority  in 
assembly  against  the  executive.  Great  effi)rts  were  made  to  engage  tlie 
humbler  dass  generally  to  join  in  a  revolt ;  and  meetings  of  them  were 
called  in  view  of  inducing  them  to  do  so  by  exciting  their  passions.. 
These  attempts  failed,  mobbish  curiosity  alone  being  aroused  on  such 
occasions.  As  for  the  Erench-Oanadian  people  (in  the  best  sense  of  that 
oollective  term),  as  they  lived  remote  from  the  towns,  much  apart  from. 
British  settlers,  and  felt  no  governmental  pressure  (real  or  imagined)^ 
they  continued  to  pass  their  lives  in  habitual  tranquillity.  The  exposi- 
tions got  up  of  the  unjust  doings  and  tyrannical  acts  of  the  dominating 
aliens,  but  slightly  affected  the  rural  imagination,  and  but  temporarily 
ruffled  the  even  current  of  country  life.  The  plain-witted  habitants y  too, 
sluggish  as  their  natures  might  be,  had  seen  so  many  noisy  vindicators  of 
general  rights,  and  denouncers  of  public  wrongs,  at  last  side  with  the 
alien  perpetrators  whenever  emolument  or  power  for  themselves  was  to  be 
obtained  from  the  (allied)  enemies  of  the  French  race  I 

There  were  exceptions  to  this  inertness  of  spirit,  however,  even  in 
some  of  the  rural  districts.  The  county  of  Two  Mountains,  in  particular, 
was  sensibly  perturbed.  At  St.  Denis,  and  in  several  other  localities, 
entertainments  were  given  to  the  displaced  magistrates  and  militia 
officers;  secret  associations  also  were  formed,  and  open  resistance  was 
spoken  of.  Already  a  banded  party  of  young  men  in  Montreal,  met 
r^ularly  for  military  training,  taking  the  name  of  Sons  of  Liberty. 
The  members  of  this  band  published  a  threatening  manifesto,  against 
which  the  constitutional  association  of  t^e  same  city  frilminated  a  counter- 
declaration.    Both  parties  had  agencies  in  the  country  districts. 

At  Quebec,  some  young  men  of  opposition  principles,  after  vainly 
trying  to  get  up  a  combination  like  that  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  received 
an  intimation  from  those  of  Montreal  that  they  were  about  to  enter  upon 
action ;  whereupon  these  Quebec  youths  determined  to  imitate  the  example.. 
M.  Caseau,  one  of  the  members,  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  workmen  in. 
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the  Buborb  of  St  Booh,  prq)ared  for  warlike  use  a  quantity  of  buDetB  t 
a  penlons  commodity  wldoh  the  young  gentleman  took  great  puns  to 
*oonoeal  thereafter,  when  the  police  made  a  domiciliary  Tiait.  M.  M<ma 
was  chief  of  the  secretly  armed  dub  of  which  Caieau  was  a  m^nber ; 
but  such  hostile  demonstradons  found  little  acceptance  with  the  oomm«« 
nity.  M.  Morin  oomplained  of  this,  to  his  political  Mends  of  the  Two 
Mountains;  writing  to  them,  Oct  25,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  ion  tiie 
jusknowledgment  they  had  made  of  his  services  in  the  great  cause,  that 
*^  their  common  efforts  in  its  behalf  would  certainly  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  but  for  intriguers,  who  had  worked  on  the  ignorance,  or 
fears,  or  corrupt  spirit  of  many  of  the  supposed  well  affected ; "  but 
adding,  that  "  with  constancy  and  courage  aiding,  we  shall  overcome  this 
temporary  obstruction  in  our  path ;  and  while  manifesting  the  basenees 
and  corruption  of  our  enemies,  we  shall  unmask  the  hypocrisy  of  our 
pretended  Mends.'' 

M.  Morin,  for  all  this  bold  strain,  was  a  gentle,  polite,  and  studious 
man,  with  a  suavity  of  manner  more  suited  to  a  divine,  than  for  one 
possessing  the  ardent  temperament  of  a  conspirator.  To  play  the 
latter  part  he  was  ill-fitted  indeed ;  a  truth  thus  recognised  in  Le  Cana- 
dim  newspaper :  "  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  he  set  himself  up  for  a 
party-chief  in  this  district  So  long  as  he  had  to  act  under  the  direction 
of  firmer  natures,  of  men  used  to  command,  he  passed  for  a  man  of 
ready  powers ;  but  ever  since  he  began  to  direct  others  in  what  it  were 
needful  to  do,  his  incapacity  as  a  leader  has  become  painfully  manifest" 

At  St.  Denis,  St.  Charles,  St.  Eustache,  Berthier,  and  Acadie  wariike 
preparations  were  in  progress.  The  central  and  standing  committee  of 
Montreal,  comprising  the  chie&  of  the  movement,  sent  an  address  to  the 
Workmen's  Association  in  London ;  ^  a  kind  of  revolutionaiy  club :  in 
the  hope,  questionless,  of  obtaining  the  sympathy,  at  least,  of  a  section  <^ 
the  British  people.  Some  of  the  hot-heads  of  Montreal  resolved  to  address 
the  American  Oongress,  and  demand  free  trade.  By  d^rees  the  men  of 
the  movement-party  became  so  daring  as  to  disquiet  their  more  peaceable 
fellow-subjects:  who  were  finally  induced  to  join  in  demonstrations 
•antagonistic  to  theirs.     Col.  de  Hertel,  in  command  of  a  battalion  of 

*  The  evil  designs,  and  the  atrocious  means  hj  which  thej  were  to  be  efifected, 
of  the  tracolent-minded  jet  despicable  crew  thus  abusing  the  name  of  honest 
Britons  of  the  industrial  class,  are  well  exposed  and  properlj  denooneed  in  an 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting  book,  lately  published  in  this  city,  entitled 
^<  Oonservative  Science ;  or  Somerville's  Diligent  Life,''  ftc.  Montreal :  John 
Lovell,  I860.— B. 
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militiia  1,500  gtrong,  in  the  oounty  of  Two  Mountains  itself,  then  the  centre 
of  agitation,  wrote  to  the  goyemment  that  his  soldiers  were  full  of  loyalty, 
and  ready  to  obey  all  orders  from  head-quarters.  But  most  of  his  men 
seeing  as  yet  no  real  danger,  were  inclined  to  let  the  governor  get  out  of 
his  difficulties  as  he  best  might ;  this  the  rather  because  he  had  brought 
^kem  on  himself  by  invidiously  maintaining  a  system  full  of  injustice,  and 
national  preferences.  Yet  when  they  learned  that  open  resistance  to  the 
authorities  had  been  made,  at  St.  Denis  and  St  Charles,  they  renounced 
their  neutrality  and  prepared  to  support  the  government;  while  the 
French-Oanadians  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Berthier,  Rividre  Quelle,  Eamou- 
raska,  Lotbini^re,  Portneuf,  Champlain,  Three-Rivers,  and  in  nearly  all 
ihe  counties,  sent  on  loyal  addresses,  and  stood  up  for  the  government. 

Threats  made  by  the  disaffected  in  different  localities,  induced  the 
authorities  to  arm  trustworthy  civilians,  to  enable  order  to  be  maintained. 

These  precautionary  measures,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  partisans 
of  the  movement  from  holding  an  aggregate  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  the 
4)0unties  of  Richelieu,  St.  Hyaointhe,  Rouville,  Chambly,  and  Yerchdres. 
Those  of  Acadie  county  conjoining,  a  kind  of  political  compact  was 
formed,  caUed  the  Confederation  of  the  Six  Counties :  which  comprised 
a  dosen  members  of  assembly  and  100  militia-men,  the  latter  marshalled 
by  cashiered  officers  of  that  force.  Numerous  banners,  bearing  all  sorts 
of  inscriptions,  were  displayed  on  such  occasions.  For  example :  "  Papi- 
neau  and  the  elective  system ! "  '^  Honor  to  those  who  have  resigned 
iheir  commissions,  and  been  sent  adrift  I  "  "  Shame  upon  their  successors  1'' 
"  Our  friends  of  Upper  Canada !  "  "  Honor  to  the  brave  Canadians  of 
1813 :  the  country  awaits  their  services !  "  "  Independence ! "  The 
l^islative  council  was  pictorially  represented,  on  flags,  by  a  death's-head- 
and-cross-bones  f 

Br.  W.  Alfred  Nelson,  of  St.  Denis,  took  the  chair  (at  the  first 
meeting).  Messrs.  Papineau,  Wilson,  L.  M.  Yiger,  Lacoste,  T.  S.  Brown, 
and  Girod,  spoke  in  turn.  A  kind  of  "  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  " 
was  subscribed.  M.  Papineau,  who  had  b^un  to  see  that  matters  were 
going  farther  than  he  intended,  now  made  an  oration  which  disappointed 
his  more  ardent  partisans.  He  recommended  that  no  appeal  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms  should  be  countenanced.  The  only  constitutional 
form  of  resistance  to  Britain,  and  the  best  too,  he  said,  was  to  &uy  nothing 
from  her.  Against  this  peddling  polity  Br.  Nelson  loudly  protested, 
adding,  that  the  time  for  armed  action  (not  pocket  inaction)  was  come. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  this  time,  served  as  bases  for  an  "  appeal  to  the 
-people  ;"  copies  of  which  having  been  profusely  distributed  throughout 
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the  proyinoe,  M.  Lartigoe,  bishop  of  Montreal,  was  induoed,  by  way  of 
connterbalanoe,  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  Oanadian  caUiolicSy  enjoin- 
ii^  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  evil  oonnsels  contained  in  said 
appeal ;  reminding  his  flock,  that  obedience  to  the  powers  established^ 
was  a  cardinal  rule  of  the  Bomish  church.  This  warning  yoioe  ^m  ilie 
clorgy,  who  have  eyer  had  a  great  influence  oyer  the  French-Oanadians, 
made  itself  heard  under  eyery  roof-tree,  from  the  hi^est  to  the  lowest^ 
in  the  entire  country.^ 

In  1837,  the  see  of  Quebec  was  filled  by  M.  Signal,  the  successor  of 
M.  Panet,  who  again  was  the  successor  of  M.  Plessis.  M.  Signal  now 
af^royed  of  the  admonitory  words  addressed  by  his  episcopal  auxiliary  to 
those  people  who  had  been  or  might  be  misled  by  agitators :  "  For  a 
length  of  time  back,  dear  brethren,  we  hear  of  notldng  but  agitation,  yea 
even  of  reyolt ;  and  this  in  a  country  which  has  hidierto  been  distinguished 
by  its  byalty,  its  spirit  of  peace,  its  loye  for  the  religion  of  our  fathers. 
On  eyery  side  we  behold  brothers  rise  up  against  thdr  brothers,  friends 
against  their  friends,  citizens  against  their  fellow-eitizens ;  and  dmoord, 
from  one  extremity  of  this  diocese  to  ^e  o^er,  seems  to  haye  burst  asunder 
the  bonds  of  charity  which  united  the  members  of  the  same  body,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  church,  the  children  of  that  catholicity,  which  is  a  religion 
of  unity.  It  is  not  then  our  attention  to  giye  an  opinion,  as  a  citis^i,  <ni 
any  purely  political  question,  between  the  different  branches  of  goyem- 
ment, which  is  in  the  right,  or  which  is  in  the  wrong ;  this  is  one  of  Uioee 
things  which  God  has  deliyered  to  the  consideration  of  seculars ;  bnt  the 
moral  question,  namely,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  cathdic  towards  the  ciyil 
power  established  and  constituted  in  each  state  ?  this  religious  questioii 
falling  within  our  jurisdiction  and  competency,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
proyince  of  your  bishop  to  give  you  all  necessary  instruction  on  that 
subject,  and  your  proyince  is  to  listen  to  him.  Should  then  any  one 
wish  to  engage  yoju  in  a  reyolt  against  the  established  goyemment,  under 
the  pretext  that  you  form  a  part  of  the  soyereign  people,  suffer  not  your^  > 

•  Dr.  O'Gallaghan  wrote  to  me  from  Albanj,  under  date  of  July  17,  1851: 
<<  If  yoQ  are  to  blame  for  the  moTement,  blame  then  those  who  plotted  and  ooii- 
trived  it,  and  who  are  to  be  held  in  history  responsible  for  it.  We,  my  friends, 
were  the  yictims,  not  the  conspirators ;  and  were  I  on  my  death-bed,  I  could 
declare  before  Heaven  that  I  had  no  more  idea  of  a  morement  of  resistanoe, 
when  1  left  Montreal  and  went  to  the  Richelien  riyer  with  M.  Papineaa,  than  I 
hare  now  of  being  bishop  of  Quebec.  And  I  also  know  that  >r.  Papinean  and 
I  secreted  onrselyes  for  some  time  in  a  farmer's  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mare, 
lest  our  presence  might  alarm  that  country,  and  be  made  a  pretext  for  rashness. 
....  I  saw  >s  clearly  as  I  now  see,  that  the  country  was  not  prepared." 
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selves  to  be  seduced.  The  too  famous  National  Convention  of  France, 
though  obliged  to  admit  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
because  it  was  to  this  principle  that  it  owed  its  existence,  took  good  care 
to  condemn  popular  insurrections,  by  inserting  in  the  Declaration  of 
Sights  which  heads  the  Constitution  of  1795,  that  the  sovereignty 
resides,  not  in  a  part,  nor  even  in  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  in  the 
entire  body  of  the  citizens.  Now  who  will  dare  to  say  that,  in  this 
oountry,  the  totality  of  our  citizens  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment?" 

The  pastoral  letter  had  (as  above  observed)  a  great  effect  Concur- 
rently, the  CanacUen  renewed  its  earnest  advices,  on  the  urgent  necessity 
there  was  for  pronouncing  against  the  movement-party  in  its  armed 
resistance,  for  the  sake  of  the  national  honor,  and  even  in  the  name  of 
threatened  Liberty  herself;  while  the  catholic  clergy  of  Montreal  put 
themselves  in  conmiunication  with  those  of  Quebec,  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
the  executive  council  in  getting  up  a  conjoint  application  to  the  home 
authorities,  for  the  prompt  concession  of  such  reforms  as  would  satisfy  a 
majority  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  thus  appease  the  troubles  of  the 
time. 

The  executive  council  took  immediate  measure  to  stifle  the  insurrection, 
and  cause  the  law  to  be  respected.  In  the  year  preceding.  General 
Colbome  had  yielded  the  reins  of  government  to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head. 
It  was  said  that  some  discord  existing  between  Lord  Qlenelg  and  the  former, 
had  caused  him  to  resign.  However  that  may  be,  upon  reaching  Mont- 
real, he  was  triumphantly  welcomed  by  the  British  party  in  that  city. 
Thence  he  passed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  to  embark  for  Europe  with 
his  £unily;  but  before  he  could  get  away,  he  received  a  despatch 
firom  Lord  Glenelg,  and  a  commission  from  Lord  Hill,  investing  him  with 
supreme  command,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  whole  military  force 
Id  the  two  Canadas. 

After  visiting  Washington  and  some  places  in  the  States^  the  British 
generalissimo  returned  to  Canada,  and  armed  a  part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  organizing  volunteer  corps  of  infantry, 
oavahy,  and  artillery.  He  also  armed  almost  all  the  Irish  colonists; 
a  great  number  of  whom  had  made  common  cause,  thitherto,  with 
the  oppositionists  of  the  most  red-hot  principles :  thus  evincing  a  versa- 
tility of  nature,  in  the  character  of  the  Irish,  which  may  serve  to  account 
for  the  evil  destinies  of  their  country.^    Six  hundred  volunteers  were 

*  We  call  tlie  attention  of  all  Hibernians,  and  men  of  "  West  British  "  descent 
now  in  Canada,  to  the  pregnant  import  of  the  few  words  in  the  above  significant 
passagOi  made,  as  it  were  merely  obiter^  bj  the  author.— J9. 

29 
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armed  and  equipped  in  a  feiw  days'  time.  Oolbome  abo  ordered  tip 
a  reinforcement  of  n^ars  from  New  Brunswick. 

The  public  excitement  in  several  localities  was  too  great  to  be  quiddy 
allayed,  or  even  to  be  appeased  without  an  effusion  of  blood,  more  or  leoB 
copious  accoiiling  to  etrcumstances,  should  antagonistio  parties  in  aims 
come  into  bodily  pi^esence  unexpectedly.  Ali-eady  some  scuffles  had  tak^ 
place  in  Monti-oal  city.  Thus,  Nov.  6,  the  voluntoers  of  the  Doric 
Club  had  come  to  blows  wiih  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  dw^ng  of  M. 
Papineau,  and  that  of  Di*.  Robertson,  were  attacked ;  the  printing-offiee 
of  the  Vindicator  newspaper,  too,  was  devastated.  Soldiers  aftiCTwaids 
paraded  the  streets,  with  cannon  following',  to  8cai*e  ihe  riotous  of 
both  parties. 

Many  warrants  were  now  issued  by  the  autliorities  against  the  ohiefis  of 
the  malcontjent  Canadians ;  26  of  whom,  including  Messrs.  Papineau  and 
Morin,  Drs.  O'Callaghan  and  Nels6n,  were  accused  of  high-trea^n.  At 
Quebec  as  in  Montreal,  the  i»rescribed  aiTests  wei-e  made  without  any  diffi- 
culty ;  but  in  one  i  urol  district  of  the  lattor,  successful  i^esistance  was  made 
to  the  cpplui'e  of  the  accused,  and  the  officers  of  justice  were  put  to  flight 
Afterwards  the  lalter  were  escorted  by  the  military;  these  also  were 
in  some  places  repulsed,  but  finally  prevailed.  Between  Chambly  and 
Longueuil  a  detachment  of  cavahy  was  worsted,  and  some  prisonen 
under  its  chai^  wei*e  rescued.*  A  coips,  composed  of  five  oompanies  of 
regulars,  with  a  lew  hoi-semen  and  a  field-piece,  under  the  ord^^  of 
Colonel  Gore,  which  left  Sorel  for  St  Denis  and  St.  Charles,  was  on  the 
22nd  November  brought  to  a  stand  by  Di*.  Ndson,  who,  with  aonoe 
other  insurgents,  had  barricaded  himself  in  a  lai^e  stone  building. 
When  the  alarm-bell  of  the  place  sounded,  800  men  answored  tibe 
call,  and  put  themselves  at  the  doctor's  disposition.  Only  120  of  them, 
however,  had  muskets,  good  or  bad,  and  of  ammunition  there  was  lifttie 
among  them;  while  the  rest  were  armed  with  picks,  pitchforksi  aad 
cudgels.  When  a  muster  was  made,  only  a  part  of  the  insurgents  tock 
their  places  for  fighting,  and  the  others  retired.  A  suocessM  resistsnoe 
was  thought  so  unlikely  by  this  small  band,  that  Dr.  Nelson  pG^ 
suaded  M.  Papineau  (at  the  time  we  speak  of  conversing  with  Dr. 
O'Callaghan)  to  retire  vrith  the  rest,  so  as  not  to  imperil  his  life,' to  if  he 
staid  he  would  also  riidc  the  perdition  of  the  cause  he  was  ^e  head 
of;  adding,  "  It  is  not  here  that  you  can  be  most  useful;  we  shall  want 
your  presence  at  another  time.     Thus  M.  Papineau,  who  had  opposed  an 

*  This  (so-called)  detachment  was  composed  of  18  mbonted  volontaers,  led 
bj  Lieut.  Ermatinger.^B. 
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^  appeal  to  armB  in  tlie  Six  CountieB'  meeting,  carried  off  Ms  feet  bj 
the  torrent)  braved  the  severe  reproaches,  as  he  observed  himself  to 
Dr.  Nelson,  people  might  cast  npon  him,  if  he  were  to  take  himself 
off  at  such  a  moment.^ 

The  troops  on  their  arrival,  took  possession  of  the  adjoining  houses. 
After  taking  up  their  position,  they  opened  a  double  fire,  of  small 
arms  and  &om  the  field-piece,  on  the  ensconced  insurgents.  Noting 
its  small  effect  on  the  enemy,  Col.  Gore  ordered  Captain  Markham 
to  assault  a  distillery  building,  defended  by  15  Canadians,  which 
much  inconvenienced  the  soldiers  elsewhere;  but,  afler  several  vain 
attempts  to  ca^ry  it,  and  the  captain  had  been  severely  wounded,  the 
assailants  were  recalled. 

Towards  2  o'clock,  the  in^urgentA  received  an  increase,  which  made  the 
number  of  those  who  had  arms  about  206  in  all :  they  then  determined 
to  take  the  offensive  on  several  points,  and  succeeded  in  dislodging  a  party 
which  was  firing  on  them  from  behind  a  barn.  The  rest  of  the  ^troops 
kept  up  the  assault;  but  after  a  conlcst  of  two  hours'  duration,  Colonel 
Gore,  a  veteran  who  served  at  Waterloo,  was  fain  to  retii-e  from  the  field, 
leaving  his  cannon  behind,  also  part  of  his  ammunition,  and  some 
wounded  men.  M.  Ovide  Pen-ault,  member  of  the  assembly,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  this  affair. 

While  the  insurgents  were  thtis  repulsing  the  British  soldiers  at 
St.  Denis,  another  column  led  by  Col.  Wetherall,  330  strong,  with 
two  cannon  and  a  few  mounted  volanteci-s,  was  on  its  way  from  Chambly 
to  form  a  junction  with  CoL  Gore.  When  combined,  the  two  parties  were 
to  assail  the  village  of  St.  Charles,  where  the  insurgents  were  entrenched. 
Wetherall's  progress  was  very  slow,  for  the  bridges  over  the  streams 

*  See  ^  Papineaa  et  Nelson :  Blanc  et  Noir,"  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  with 
ftffidavits  appended,  published  at  Montreal  in  1848,  by  the  proprietors  of  PJlvenir 
newspaper,^"  Biscretion,"  sajs  Falstaff,  *'  is  the  better  part  of  valor."  Fire- 
breathing  words  seem  fitted  to  inflame  all  but  those  who  utter  them.  But  the 
Canadian  orator  might  plead  the  greatest  of  all .  exemplars  in  such  cases  : 
Demosthenes,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  leg-bail  among  the  discom- 
fited at  Oheronea;  Cicero  cut  but  a  poor  figure  as  a  mau  of  action  (he  took 
Clodius  and  his  gang  by  surprise,  and  had  besides  the  whole  lawful  force  of  the 
republic  on  his  side) ;  and  he  died  rather  ignobly.  M.  Dupin,  senior,  the  great 
mouth-piece  of  the  Liberal  opposition  in  the  French  legislature  under  the  last 
Bourbon,  and  who  did,  perhaps,  more  than  any  man  to  provoke  the  revolution 
of  1830,  hid  himself  in  the  cellar  of  his  mansion  in  Paris,  after  trying  in  vain 
to  get  out  of  the  city,  (as  did  also  the  present  annotatorl])  all  the  while  it  was 
going  oR.'-^Histoire  des  Dix  jStm,  par  Louis  Blano. — B, 
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&e  had  to  cross  had  been  broken  down.  Although  he  did  not  find  Qioe 
at  the  place  of  rendesvotis,'  he  still  went  on;  and,  near  St.  Charles, 
aeyeral  edicts  were  fired  against  him.  He  confronted  iiie  insurgents' 
position,  Not.  25.  Their  line  of  defence  was  formed  of  felled  tieeSr 
faced  with  earth  and  supported  by  the  mansion  of  M.  Debartzch,  the  walk 
of  which  had  been  loop-holed;  the  whole  work  forming  a  long  square 
between  the  river  and  the  foot  of  a  hillock,  which  commanded  the  r^ar 
of  the  position.  It  was  defended  by  a  few  hundred  men,  most  of  then 
without  arms,  as  at  St.  Denis ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Brown,  who  was  to  have 
commanded  th^m,  fled  before  the  attack  began.  They  had,  indeed,  two 
cannon,  but  were  able  to  fire  them  only  once  or  twice.  Wetherall  turned 
their  position,  posted  his  men  on  the  petty  eminence  above  noted,  got  his 
two  guns  into  place,  and  began  to  play  on  the  insurgents,  who  bad  now 
no  other  way  of  issue  than  the  river.  The  latter,  notwithstanding,  kept 
up  a  brisk  return  fire ;  one  party  also  makmg  a  sortie,  and,  SCTeened  by 
some  trees  on  their  right,  galling  Wetherall's  flank  so  much  that  a 
rear  party  had  to  be  brought  up  to  dislodge  them.  The  firing  was  k^ 
up  for  an  hour,  but  more  and  more  faintly  on  the  part  of  the  defendos  \ 
the  balls  from  the  assailants'  field-pieces  having  made  great  breaehes  in  tbe 
rude  field-work,  and  its  defenders  getting  into  confusion.  The  Bridflli 
advanced  with  fixed  bayonets,  carried  the  works  at  one  stroke,  and  killed 
all  those  who  did  not  ask  for  quarter,  only  30  surrendering.  More  Ihaa 
100  perished,  and  372  besides  were  wounded. 

The  combat  finished,  the  camp  was  destroyed,  all  but  the  house  of  M« 
Debartzch;  and  the  British  force  returned  to  Montreal  by  Ghambiy  and 
St.  Johns ;  dispersing,  on  the  route,  at  Point  Olivier,  a  party  of  insm^ 
gents  who  tried  to  stop  their  passage. 

The  whole  district  of  Montreal  was  now  put  under  martial  law,  while 
the  people  began  to  meet  in  town  and  country  to  renounce,  publidj, 
all  participation  in  the  revolt.  Messrs.  LaFontaine  and  Leslie,  appre- 
hending that  they  had  been  too  obstbate,  repaired  to  Quebec  and  8<^ieited 
Lord  Gk)sford  to  convoke  the  chambers,  but  it  was  now  too  late  for  nego- 
ciation:  the  opposition  in  the  assembly  having  tried  force  and  failed, 
were  at  the  mercy  of  their  antagonists.  This  result  ought  to  have  been 
seen  from  the  first :  and  the  result  now  was,  that  the  cause  had  to  abide 
the  evil  consequences  of  an  entire  defeat,  though  its  defenders  had  ventured 
upon  mere  skirmishings  with  their  antagonists  in  a  few  scattered  localitieB : 
the  masses  not  having  stirred,  there  was  no  revolution.  As  a  natual  eoO' 
sequence,  L(»:d  Gk)eford  declined  to  parley. 
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Meanwhile  some  insnrrectionaiy  demonstrationfl  near  ike  riglit  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  met  and  put  down.  A  party  coming  tardily 
into  the  field  from  the  United  States,  was  captured  or  dispersed  at  Four 
Comers,  near  Lake  Champlain.  There  now  remained  but  one  affected 
point  to  assail,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  flood,  which  was  St.  Eustache,  in 
Two  Mountains  County-  Here  Dr.  Ch^nier  and  Armury  Girod  (a 
Swiss  settler)  had  assumed  the  lead  of  an  insurgent  body  in  their  district 
They  appropriated  a  cannon  and  some  small  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
{>eople  of  the  Indian  village :  then  repaired  to  St.  Eustache,  seized  upon 
the  convent  there  and  turned  it  into  a  block-house  lor  their  party.  The 
parish  priest  (M.  Paquin),  Mr.  Scott  (member  of  assembly),  Mr.  Emery 
F^r^,  and  Mr.  Desires,  vicar  of  the  parish,  (the  latter  of  whom  read  to 
the  rebels  Colbome's  proclamation,)  succeeded  in  persuading  the  peasants 
at  Ch^nier's  heels  to  return  to  their  homes  in  peace,  and  only  one  young 
man  was  1^  in  the  convent  to  represent  an  insurgent  garrison.  But 
others  present,  of  rebellious  stamp,  arriving  on  a  sudden  from  Grand- 
Briil^  or  elsewhere,  replaced  the  retiring  defaulters,  and,  during  several 
•days,  the  country  had  to  endure  the  presenee  and  disorders  of  a  varying 
number  of  400'  to  1,500  rovers  in  bands,  some  r^ularly  armed,  but 
most  not  Before  any  force  arrived  to  restore  ordei;,  and,  upon  hearing 
^he  news  of  the  (blood-letting)  affair  at  St.  Charles^  wijbh  the  dispersion 
-of  the  rebels  in  the  south,  M.  Paquin,  thinking  the  occasion  opportune 
for  bestowing  salutary  advice,  invited  Dr.  Chdnier  to  his  parsonage,  and 
b^ged  he  would  renounce  an  enterprise  as  hopeless  as  it  was  perilous. 
The  adviser's  sensible  and  kindly  meant  adjurations  were  seconded  by 
oither  gentlemen  present  on  the  occasion,  both  ecclesiastics  and  seculani, 
i>ut  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  unreason  in  their  man 
proved  bootless.  Ch^nier  would  have  it,  that  the  intelligence  from  St 
Charles  was  false;  he  pretended  he  had  just  heard,  by  courier,  that  the 
Bouthem  rebels  were  triumphing ;  finally,  that  his  determination  was,  to 
oonquer  or  die  with  arms  in  hand !  But  while  his  tengue  syllabled  these 
words  of  resolution,  his  eyes  betrayed  the  weakness  of  Ins  nature,  for  it 
was  observed  that  some  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  counsels  of  the  worthy  chief  priest  of  the  parish,  Ch^nier  and 
his  men  turned  him  out  of  his  dwelling,  making  a  block-house  of  it,  and 
jeieo  taking  post  in  the  church  of  the  place  as  a  kind  of  citadel.  Many 
fiunilies  had  dready  set  eut,  or  were  getting  ready  to  start,  for  Montreal 
£rom  the  neighboring  parishes.  Several  alerts  had  taken  place,  owing  t# 
iihe  reported  approach  of  the  royal  troops ;  and  it  was  plain  that  any 
j^tempt  to  xesiat  them  by  thefewzebelsjitill  in  arms,  would  prove  futile. 
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At  length  Sir  John  Colborne  arrived  in  person  with  2,000  men,  eight 
field-pieoee,  a  rocket^nortar,  and  a  train  of  ammunition-waggons,  &o.,  the 
whole  line  oovering  M\j  two  miles  of  roadway.  At  the  sight  of  tiiis 
imposing  array  of  war,  most  of  the  insui^nt  troop  at  St.  Eustaehe  took 
to  flight,  leaving  Ch^nier  with  from  200  to  250  men  only  to  defend  the 
convent,  the  parish  chur^,  the  parsonage  and  adjoining  honses,  in  whidi 
they  had  taken  post..  Several,  even  of  those  left,  having  no  arms,  applied 
&r  some  to  the  doctor,,  who  replied,  ^  Be  easy  about  that :  there  will  be 
men  killed :  you  can.  take  their  musketa»" 

When  the  British  had  i^lly  invested  the  village,  their  artillery  begaa 
to  play  upon  the  fastnesses  of  the  insurgents.  The  latter  returned  their 
fire  spiritedly  till  ammunition  &iled  them,  and  even  forced  the  artillerymen 
of  one  battery  to  recede.  After  a  two  hours*  cannonade.  Captain  Lederc's 
volunteers,  the  32nd  raiment,  and  the  E.6yals  were  called  up,  and,  aft«r 
a  terrible  fire  of  musketry,  the  order  was  given  to  assault.  By  this  time 
the  houses  containing  the  rebeL;  were  on  fire.  Driven  by  the  flames,  as 
they  got  head,  to  abandon  each  of  the  burning  buildings  in  suocessioUy 
the  defenders  at  last  joined  their  comrades  posted  in  the  diurch,  whieh 
was  presently  invested  by  the  British,  and  menaced  with  destruction  by 
the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  Ch^er  and  the  rest  tried  to  main- 
tain the  plaoe  for  a  time  in  spite  of  flames  and  bullets ;  but  finding  the 
building  no  longer  tenable,  he,  with  a  few  of  the  more  enterprising,  leaped 
the  church  windows,  and  tried  to  make  his  way  through  the  assailants^ 
but  was  shot  and  died  ere  the  church-yard  wall  was  reached*  Not  ono 
of  his  men  escaped  in  the  eamage  which  followed. 

On  searching  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  there  were  found  in  the  pouches 
of  several  of  them,  boys'  marbles,  intended  for  use  as  bullets.  Girod,. 
who  absconded  before  the  fight,  but  who  was  sought  for  nevertheless,, 
when  on  the  point  of  being,  arrested,  shot  himself.* 

*  "  Historical  JFbumal  of  the  Bveiits  that  happened  at  St.  Btistaefae  daring  the 
Bebellion  of  the  County  of  Two  Mountains.  By  aa  Eye-wiUiesa.''  Published 
in  VAmi  du  Pewple  and  Le  Canadien,  A.D.  1838. 

["  At  St.  Benoit,  Sir  John  Gblbome  found  upwards  of  260  men  drawn  up  in 
line  exhibiting  white  flags,  and  stating  that  they  surrendered  at  discretion. . .  • 
He  dealt  with  much  humanity,  dismissing  most  of  them."  Gbbistib  :  But,  X» 
Canada,  v.  9,  10. 

"  Prior  to  my  leaving  Grand  Br&ld,  almost  every  house  in  the  town  was  set 
fire  to,  as  well  as  the  church,  priest's  bouse^.&o.  No  exertion  on  mj  part  waa- 
spared  to  save  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  irregular  troops  employed  were  not 
to  be  controlled,  and  were  in  every  case,  I  belieTC,  the  instruments  of  the  inflio^ 
tlon."— lfq;or  Toumseud  to  Colonel  Gore^  Dee.  18, 183%. 
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The  oombat  of  St.  Eostaohe  was  the  hal  attempted  by  the  rebels,  and 
their  defeat  here  finished  the  insniTeotion  at  one  blow. 

The  troops  marched  agaii^  St.  Benoit^  wliich  place,  although  nnre* 
sisting,  met  the  fate  of  St.  Eostaohe  and  St  Denis;  whither  neaijy 
1,100  men  had  been  sent  to  dosti-oy  the  village,  in  i-evenge  for  the  defeat 
of  the  32nd.  The  revoltei-s  were  now  in  despiiir:  all  their  chic&  were 
taken  or  were  in  flight.  M.  Papincau,  and  sevei-al  other  compromised 
individuals  of  mark,  had  found  their  way  ac]*oa5  the  fi-ontiei'  and  were 
safe  in  the  United  States.  The  opposition  jouvuuls  wei'e  under  seizure 
or  silent:  the  people  ever3rwhere  submissive,  and  in  many  places  they 
signed  addresses  profosong  their  loyalty.  The  voices  of  the  clergy  were 
heard  again  amid  the  political  wreck,  and  the  bishops  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  began  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  rcstomtion  of  peace  to 
the  country. 

"  What  misery,  what  desolation,  have  over^read  many  of  the  fairest 
fields,"  tidid  the  bishop  of  Monii'cd,  ^'  since  the  demon  of  war  has  been 
let  loose  upon  our  beautiM  and  till  lately  happy  country;  wherein 
abundance  and  convent  I'eigned  erewhile  vnih  order  and  security,  until 
hogands  apd  rebels,  by  means  of  sophistry  and  lies,  misled  a  part  of  the 
people  of  this  diocese.    How  now,  about  the  fine  promises  made  (by  the 

seditious)  of  the  wonderful  things  they  woald  do  &r  you  ? 

Was  it  the  conti-olling  spirit  of  a  numenoal  m^ority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  who,  according  to  the  insm-gcnts,  ought  to  have  sway  in  all 
things,  that  directed  th^r  militi^ry  operations  ?  Did  you  find  yourselves 
in  a  condition  of  greater  freedom  than  before,  wbile  exposed  to  all  sorts 
of  vexations,  threatened  with  fi]*c-\*aiHings,  loss  of  goods,  deprivation  evea 
of  life  itsellj  if  you  did  not  submit  to  the  fiighttul  despotism  of  those 
insurgents;  who,  by  violent  not  pe)t$uasive  means,  caused  more  than  a 
moiety  of  all  the  dupes  they  had  to  t^ike  up  arms  against  the  victorious 
annies  of  our  sovei-eign." 

"  For  ourselves,"  added  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  "  during  the  disasters 
of  which  some  parts  of  this  province  have  been  the  theatre,  we  have,  in 
imitation  of  Moses,  imploi'ed  the  Lord  not  to  abandon  his  people  in  their 
tztremity ;  and  now  we  have  the  happiness  ta  see,  as  well  as  youi-selves^ 
l^at  Qody  in  his  loving-kindness,  listened  to  our  humble  supplications." 

But  if  calm  were  ix^-establishing  in  Lowei*  Canada,  the  Upper  Province 

"  Hanj  of  those  who  genred  as  volunteerB  were  persons  who  had  been  exceed- 
ingly ill-treated  and  plundered  bj  the  patriots  while  in  the  ascendant,  daring  a . 
great  part  of  the  preceding  summer."— >OHaiSTii :  v.  U.— -£.] 
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was  threatened,  in  itB  torn,  wiih  similar  troubles  to  those  which  had 
taken  place  in  Montreal  district,  &c.  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  raised  the 
insurrectional  standard  in  Navy  Island,  t^  miles  above  Niagara  Falls; 
where  he  had  taken  refuge  with  a  body  of  Canadian  malcontents,  and 
"  sympathisers  "  from  the  neighboring  States.  In  London  district,  also, 
some  rebels  were  roving  about  the  country.  The  insurgents,  howev^, 
could  not  long  make  head  against  the  authorities :  one  party  of  them  was 
put  to  the  rout  in  the  London  district;  another  was  defeated  at  Amherst- 
burg;  and  Mackenzie's  party  was  obliged  to  quit  Navy  Island,  after 
making  a  show  of  opposition  for  several  days,  so  that  Upper  as  wdl  as 
Lower  Canada  was  swept  clear  of  insurgents.  But  the  borders,  on  both 
sides  of  the  parting  line  between  the  two  provinces  and  the  north-eastern 
States,  were  still  infested  with  parties  of  Canadian  revolters  and  introshe 
Americans,  directed  by  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Robert  Nelson ;  who  even 
published  a  ^  declaration  of  independence,"  dated  Maroh,  1838.  Within 
the  colony,  all  was  quiet  at  this  time ;  while  the  federal  government  sent 
an  armed  force,  under  (Generals  Scott  and  Brady,  as  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion, which  took  post  on  the  American  frontier-line,  in  view  of  oauaii^ 
neutrality  to  be  respected  by  all  citizens  of  the  States.  This  movem^it 
was  doubtless  due  to  bellicose  remonstrances,  previously  made  at  Wadi- 
ington  by  Mr.  Fox,  BriUsh  envoy,  against  the  little  respect  which  the 
American  authorities  had  evinced  for  the  laws  of  nations,  while  the 
Canadian  revolt  lasted.  But  the  governors  of  Vermont  and  New  York, 
each  in  a  proclamation  issued  anteriorly,  cautioned  their  people  not  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  going  on. 

In  other  British  North  American  dependencies,  as  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  no  revolt  took  place :  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  news 
of  the  Canadian  outbreaks  arrived,  the  colonists  of  both  those  countries 
met  in  public  assembly  and  assured  the  authorities  of  their  firm  support 

Before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  Queen,  in  her  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Imperial  l^islature,  called  the  attention  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  to  the  troubled  state  of  .our  affairs.  Messrs.  Hume  and  Leader 
had  called  upon  the  ministers  to  inform  the  commons  what  course  they 
meant  to  pursue  after  driving  by  their  past  policy,  a  moral,  quiet,  and 
religious  people  to  the  very  brink  of  rovolution ;  as  also  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  numbers  of  the  Upper-Canadians  made  common  cause  with  the 
malcontent  race  aforesaid.  In  roply.  Lord  John  Russell  defended  the 
Canadian  policy  of  the  cabinet ;  but  declined  to  enter  into  explanations 
as  to  what  he  or  his  colleagues  meant  to  do  in  the  emergency.  This  much 
he  intimated,  that  the  resignation  of  Lord  Gosford,  who  had  long  been 
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solieiting  his  recall,  was  now  aoeepted ;  and  tiiat  Sir  Jolrn  Colbome  would 
fill  the  place  of  governor  temporarily. 

When  intelligence  of  the  outbreaks  in  the  province  reached  London,  seve- 
ral merchants  of  that  city  trading  with  the  Canadas,  repaired  in  deputa- 
tion, for  themselves  and  others,  to  the  oolonid-office,  and,  on  inquiries 
made,  were  assured  by  Lord  Glenelg  that  the  interests  of  every  loyal  sub- 
ject in  the  colony  would  be  anxiously  cared  for ;  also  that  the  rebellion 
would  very  certainly  be  soon  put  down  by  force.  The  while,  the  mem- 
bers of  th^  commercialist  classes  of  the  province,  especially  the  British 
merchants  in  Quebec,  but  still  more  those  of  Montreal,  b^an  to  clamor 
for  a  union  of  the  two  Oanadas.  In  view  of  communicating  their  earnest 
wishes  on  this  point,  the  former  despatched  Mr.  Stuart,  to  London ;  the 
latter  sending  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Badgley  on  the  same  quest.  They 
inclined  not  to  let  French  nationality  raise  its  head  again ;  and  by  cur- 
rent rumors  among  the  British  population,  which  reached  fitfully  Cana- 
dian ears,  it  was  easy  for  us  to  foresee,  that,  as  soon  as  the  British  party 
were  not  able  to  maintain  a  supremacy  over  the  Canadian  race,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  home  government,  yet  the  Upper-Canadian  population 
becoming  more  considerable,  the  two  provinces  would  be  combined  in  one, 
tiius  to  terminate  the  quarrel  between  their  two  races. 

The  Earl  of  Gtosford  received  several  valedictory  addresses  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  parishes.  He 
left  Quebec,  late  in  February  1838,  vid  the  United  States ;  visiting  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Washington  before  embarking  for  Europe.  Sir  F.  B.  Head, 
governor  of  Upper  Canada,  who  also  had  demanded  a  recall,  was  not  long 
in  following  him.  Several  British  journals  blamed  the  conduct  of  the 
eabinet ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ministers  would  be  supported 
by  the  parliament  and  a  majority  of  the  people.  They  might  reckon  on 
the  approbation  of  the  other  British  North  American  colonists,  as  discus- 
ffions  which  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  assembly  of  New  Brunswick 
sufficiently  proved.  The  people  of  that  province  were  even  ready  to  aid 
the  home  government  to  upset  the  whole  soeial  organization  of  the  Lower- 
Canadians.  "  It  is  a  second  conquest  that  is  wanted  in  that  colony  I" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Wilmott,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  assembly  in  that  province, 
inspired  by  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Gazette  newspaper  of  Montreal. 
In  Upper  Canada,  where  the  Union  question  had  been  submitted  for 
eonsideration  to  the  chambers,  the  representatives  consented  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  provided  that  British  preponderance  should  be  ensured  in  the 
eompaet;  also  conditioning,  in  advance,  that  no  use  should  be  made  of 
the  French  language  either  in  the  legislature  or  before  the  tribunals. 
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Saoh  were,  everjwiiere,  the  sentiments  of  our  fellow^snbjects  in  raspeet 
to  xiBy  and  the  interests  of  onr  race.  Snob  was  the  result  of  the  insor- 
rection  of  1837 ;  the  minor  movement  of  1838  being  but  its  abortive 
counterpart.  In  no  part  of  f ho  conntry  were  the  people  prepai'ed  (for  a 
successful  revoli).  The  only  perrons  jrho  were  ready  to  moye,  were  those 
who  made  a  kind  ot  trade  of  politics,  agitators,  pai-tisans,  &c.;  who  passed, 
in  many  cases,  fro^u  one  cauip  to  the  oiher ;  some  really  believing  in  a 
resolution  as  enf^nring  a  remedy  for  existing  abuses,  others  only  regarding 
it  as  a  means  proper  for  advanmng  their  personal  intei*e6t6  or  satisfying 
their  own  ambitious  af^pirations.  Each  kept  up  the  excitement  of  his 
feUows ;  aU  gave  the  rein  to  their  own  and  fbBtei*ed  their  neighbors*  vain 
imaginatious,  iall  at  length  gixMit  things  seemed  little,  and  little  things 
looked  great,  both  being  divevsely  viewed  dirough  a  medium  of  blear 
iUusion.  The  very  judgment  of  some  seemed  to  be  perverted  for  the 
time.  Presently  thoRC  whom  selHove  or  int^'ested  motives  impelled  or 
induced  to  join  vrit^h  former  opponents^  persuaded,  not  only  others,  bat 
themselves  too,  that  they  were  the  real  patriots  which  they  professed  to 
be,  merely  from  frequenting  the  society  of  those  who  had  a  valid  daim. 
to  that  distinction.  But  time,  which  tries  all  men^s  pretentions,  soon 
enabled  us  to  discriminate  the  false  firom  the  true:  words  profess,  but 
events  show;  and  no  insincei'e  man  ever  yet  endured  nobly  the  woFSt 
consequences  that  might  befall  him  through  holding  the  even  tenor  ta 
the  last  of  that  whidi  he  takes  to  be  a  rightful  course^ 
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CHAPTER  m. 

UNION  OP  THE  TWO  CANADA8.— 1888-40. 

Ei&ot  of  the  troubles  of  1887  in  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States^— Policy  of  the  Impe. 
rial  parliument.— Debates  in  both  houses  on  Canadiim  alRiirs.— Ea**!  of  I>urhflm  nominated 
governor.— His  arrival  at  Quebec.— Uis  proclnmution  to  the  people.— He  organizes  his  conn- 
ofl.— Individuals  under  accui^ation  for  poliii«%il  ofibnocs  amnestied  or  temporarily  exiled.— 
Mr.  Wakefield  sent  secretly  to  M.  Papineau  and  other  party  chfeft.  Attitude  of  the  sor- 
eral  parties.— Lord  Durham  in  Upper  Canada.— He  secures  a  migority  therein  fiivorable  to 
mion.— Meeting,  in  Quebec,  of  the  dilTerent  governors  of  the  Laurentian  gulf  region.— 
The  half  amnesty,  by  which  several  of  the  incriminated  parties  were  arbitrarily  exiled, 
denounced  in  the  British  legislature,  and  ditiarowcd  by  the  home  government.— Lord 
Durham  resigns  in  disgust.- Addresses  at  leave-taking  fbr  Europe,  and  his  replies  thereto. 
— Sir  John  Colboi-ne  again  governor  pro  few.— Renewed  insurrection  essayed  in  the 
Chambly  district.— Colbonie  marches  thither  with  7  or  8  thousand  men,  and  ravages  the 
oountry.— Numerous  arrests  follow.— Trials  of  the  parties  implicated.— Eighty-nine  con* 
demned  to  die;  thirteen  of  whom  are  executiKt,  aud  forty-seven  banished. — Lord  Dur- 
ham's Report  on  Canadian  affiiirs.- Bill  for  a  Union  of  the  Canadas  brought  into  par- 
ttament,  but  it9  consideration  delayed  till  next  year.— Mr.  Foulett  Thompson,  nominated 
governor,  arrives  at  Quebec— He  repaire  to  Upper  Canada,  and  convokes  its  legialsture.— 
He  perstuides  the  i  wo  ohambci's  there  to  adopt  the  conditions  prescribed  fbr  the  projected 
Union.— That  measure  becomes  a  law  in  Britain,  despite  the  petitions  presented  against  it 
by  the  Lower<Junadiuiis,  as  well  as  the  oppo?»ition  of  the  Duke  ol"  Wellington  and  Lord 
Gosford.- The  act  of  Union  proclaimed  In  Canada.— General  remark^.- Canadian  people- 
at  the  time  of  the  Union.— Appbndiz  :  supplementary,  population,  statistics,  Ibc. 

What,  then,  was  to  he  the  result  of  an  armed  resistance  so  quickly 
oyercome?  An  occasion  presented  itself,  and  was  eagerly  taken  after 
being  long  desired  hy  the  victorious  party,  of  inc<MTporating  the  two 
Canadas,  politically,  as  one  province.  Although  the  attempt  to  effect 
ihat  ohject  in  1822  had  failed,  the  dexterous  and  persistent  policy  of 
ihat  party  had  heen  ever  preparing  the  way  for  realizing  the  jwroject  now 
about  to  be  effected.  The  rashness  of  M.  Papineau  had,  questionless, 
much  precipitated  the  change;  but  the  colonial-office  was  always  on  the 
look  out  for  finding  means  to  bring  about  the  desired  consummation,  and 
the  far-seeing  among  oui*selves  eveY  expected  that  ministerial  tendencies 
would  cause  a  violent  concussion  soon  or  late.  Despite  their  language, 
British  ministries  knew  well  that  what  they  said  would  not  be  literally 
interpreted;  and  that  the  Canadians  would  stand  up  against  the  real 
harm  intended  them,  under  specious  pretexts  of  good  intended,  and 
through  means  of  agencies  based  on  deceptions  maxims  of  ultrarliberal 
character. 

Up  to  the  time  we  have  amved  at,  there  had  been  no  civil  wars  in  Ca- 
nada ;  consequently,  the  contest  just  terminated  attracted,  while  it  lasted, 
amch  attention  in  Britain,  the  States,  and  France.    In  the  United  King-- 
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dom,  as  soon  m  newB  urriTed  of  the  first  revolt,  measnres  were  taken  for 
sending  troops  oyer  to  repress  it;  while,  in  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment had  great  difiooltj  to  keep  in  leash  sympathising  citizens,  hundred 
of  whom  locked  to  the  standard  of  Mackenzie,  to  the  great  disquiet  of 
Upper  Canada  all  the  winter  through.  In  France,  Canada  had  been  so 
completely  forgotten,  that  people  were  asking  of  one  another  whereabonls 
it  lay ;  and  had  to  be  reminded  that  it  was  still  the  abiding-place  of  cer- 
tain descendants  of  their  own  race  of  other  days,  located  in  parts  beyond 
sea.  Then  the  Gallic  mind  was  stirred  in  our  favor ;  und  a  republican 
journal  suggested  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  legion  of  auxiliaries,  to 
assist  us  in  the  struggle.  The  Gazette  de  Fnmce,  in  a  more  thoughtfiil 
^irit,  thus  disserted  on  the  affairs  of  Canada :  "  There  we  find  anotJier 
Ireland  re-produoed ;  a  country  to  be  oppressed,  to  suffer  under  the  arbi- 
trary yoke  of  its  oonqu^*ors.  It  is  coerced  for  its  religious  belief;  mnd, 
though  its  people  are  nominally  put  on  a  footing  of  equality,  they  are  yet 
separated  from  their  fellow-colonists  by  outrageous  poliUcal  inferiority. .. 
Conquerors  thought  that  nationalities  could  be  made  and  unmade  at  tlie 
fiat  of  a  diplomacy  void  of  heart ;  that  the  teiritoiy  of  a  people  might  be 
cut  and  shaped  as  if  it  wei^  a  piece  of  cloth ;  and  that  communities  of  men 
could  be  readily  broken  up  and  allotted,  some  to-  one  master,  some  to 
another,  as  eaoly  as  so  many  herds  of  cattle.  Because  an  invasion,  and 
defeats  in  resisting  it,  have  made  a  people  succumb  to  the  conqueror,  if 
he  to  suppose  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  them  his  absolute  property,  both 
body  and  soul,  by  imposing  upon  them  his  laws,  his  religion,  his  habit- 
udes, and  his  language  ?  Is  he  to  be  sanctioned  in  changing,  by  ccm- 
stndnt,  the  veiy  heart  of  a  people  by  imposed  educational  institutions ;  or 
shall  he  be  allowed,  without  reprobation,  to  invade  the  most  sacred  part 

of  man's  moral  constitution,  the  sanctuary  of  conscience What 

are  the  rights  now  contended  for  in  Quebec  and  at  Montreal  ?  Of  direct- 
ing the  outlay  of  pubHc  money  by  those  who  have  furnished  it  (sorely  the 
right  of  all  men),  and  representation  in  the  l^islature,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  that  nationality  which  emigrants  took  witb  them  to 
America ;  even  as  Eneas  is  fabled  to  have  taken  with  him  into  Italy,  the 

laws  and  customs  of  Ilion,  as  well  as  the  penates  of  the  exiles  he  led. 

'^  And  as  if  to  give  the  world  a  bodily  token  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Canadian  movement,  and  of  its  conformity  to  right  principles,  we  find  that 
the  two  men  at  its  head  are,  one  of  French  the  other  of  Irish  blood, 
namely,  M.  Papinean  and  Mr.  O'Connell, — ^both  catholics,  and  each  alike 
claiming  for  his  feUow-suffsrers  and  himself  rel^ous  liberty,  along  with 
political  freedom ;  in  fine,  such  institutions  and  laws  as  those  in  the  < 
munities  to  which  they  severally  belong  hare  founded  and  developed*'* 
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Had  Uie  revolt  been  of  a  more  serious  character  than  it  was,  the  Amer- 
ican govemment)  and  probaMj  that  of  France  afterwards,  would  have 
been  impelled  to  intervene  with  an  e£feet  sufficient  to  ensore  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  two  Canadas.  But  as  the  troubles  which  had  burst  out  were 
rather  the  result  of  a  political  struggle  prolonged  beyond  endurance,  than 
due  to  a  formed  determination  to  shake  off  British  supremacy,  the  chiefs 
€i  the  movement  did  not  yidd  to  the  desire  of  their  followers  to  take  up 
arms  till  the  eleventh  hour;  and  even  in  the  address  from  the  six  coun- 
ties' association,  although  menaces  were  thrown  out,  anticipations  of 
a  hoped-for  redress  of  grievances  still  formed  a  topic :  so  true  is  this,  that 
those  who  subscribed  it  had  made  no  preparations  whatever  for  following 
up  their  menaces  by  war.  And  in  the  physical  resistances  which  followed^ 
at  St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles,  not  one  man  in  four  had  a  firelock ;  while 
the  attack  made  upon  the  insurgents  was  made,  not  by  r^ular  corps 
despatched  to  con&ont  rebellion,  but  by  parties  of  soldiers  sent  to  aid  civil 
officers  in  making  captions.  Nevertheless,  as  an  example  of  successful 
tumultuary  resistance  is  ever  perilous  to  a  government,  it  was  inevir 
table  that  ours  should  act  with  rigor  at  the  outset,  and  put  it  down 
promptly  by  a  display  of  superior  force ;  for  those  wh^  cannot  repress  a 
body  of  revolted  colonists,  will  soon  have  to  deal  with  a  nation  of  revolu- 
tionists. Aware  of  this  by  past  American  experienee,  the  almost  univer- 
sal British  mind  was  all  for  war  against  the  insm^nts.  As  soon  as  the 
Imperial  parliament  assembled  (Jan.  16),  Lord  John  Russdl  explained 
what  measures  for  repression  of  the  revolt  had  been  determined  on ;  and 
addresses  to  tibe  Queen  from  both  houses,  were  moved  and  carried,  assur- 
ing her  Majesty  of  their  support  in  the  crisis.  Next  day,  his  Lordship 
brought  in  a  bill  for  suspending  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  they  were  successively  brought  forward, 
led  to  a  discussion  which  continued  for  several  days ;  yet  a  part  of  the 
opposition  made  to  each  in  turn  was  due,  not  to  a  wish  to  defend  French- 
Canadian  interests,  but  to  make  a  handle  of  our  complaints  for  assailing 
the  existing  cabinet*  Whig-and-tory  contestations  between  those  party 
athletes  Eussell  and  Peel,  such  partisan  wrestlings  were  not  likely  to 
result  in  any  favorable  result  for  oj^nressed  colonists.  Boebuck  was  heard, 
at  great  length,  against  the  biU  as  agent  for  Lower  Canada ;  making  an 
exposition  of  colonial  wrongs,  the  detail  of  which  lasted  four  hours.  But 
his  influence  in  the  lower  house  had  fallen  off  ]  and,  besides,  he  had  not 
always  acted  prudently  in  our  behalf.  Thus  he  attended  at  a  meetii^ 
bolden  in  London,  presided  by  Mr.  Hume,  at  which  it  was  declared  that 
the  possession  of  Canada  was  of  no  advantage  to  Britain,  seeing  tiiat  it 
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only  sapplied  pretexta  for  maintaiuing  a  commercial  monopoly ;  and  die 
people  of  Britain  wore  advised  to  meet  in  every  part  of  tibe  country,  to 
petition  parliament,  and  to  induce  the  ministiy  to  renounce  their  coerdop 
.of  the  colonists.  To  luisse  up  such  a  question  from  such  a  motive/at  the 
time  of  an  insarrectionary  movement,  was  giving  encouragement  to  tha 
malcontents  to  pcrbevei*e,  and,  by  consequence,  raising  in  Britain  feelings 
of  suspicion  against  the  Canadians.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Brougham  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellingion  in  the  house  of  Lords,  with  Messrs.  Warburton, 
Hume,  Leader,  and  Stanley  in  the  commons,  blamed  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  and  threw  vppn  them  the  discredit  of  t<he  events  that  had  taken 
place.  Lord  Brougham,  in  particulai*,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  recom- 
mended  clemency  tor  the  insurgeni^,  and  upheld  their  right  to  revolt; 
saying, "  We  loudly  060841*0  the  Oanadians,"  urged  he;  "  but  which  is  tihe 
country,  who  are  the  people,  who  gave  ihem  the  example  of  inmirrectioB? 
You  exclaim  against  them  lor  i-evoliing :  you,  who  have  disposed  of  their 
money  without  their  consent ;  you,  who  have  vioii^ed  those  rights  whiA 
you  made  a  merit  of  having  accorded  to  ihem.  Then  you  enumerate  their 
other  advantages ;  how  that  they  have  no  taxes  to  pay,  that  they  receive 
condderable  aid  fi'om  this  country,  that  thc^  enjoy  gratuitously  precious 
trading  privUeges  which  it  cost  us  dear  to  obtain,  and  then  you  wind  up 
all  with  the  scornful  observation :  '  The  whole  dispute  between  us  and 
them  retiolves  itself  into  the  fact,  that  we  Lave  appvopriatod  some  £20,000 
without  the  peiinission  of  their  a%embly  I'  Why,  it  was  tor  resisting  the 
ill^al  exaction  of  a  poor  pound  sterling,  that  Hampden  gained  an  undy- 
ing name  as  an  English  patriot ;  a  n<iiiie  for  which  the  Plantagenets  and 
the  Guelphs  would  have  given  all  the  blood  that  flowed  in  their  veins  1 
If  it  be  a  crime  to  resbt  opprottsion,  to  rise  up  agaiast  a  usurping  power, 
and  to  detcnd  public  freedom  when  it  is  assaUed,  which  are  the  greatest 
eriminab  ?     Was  it  not  ourselves  who  set  the  example  to  our  Ammoan 

brethren  ?     Blame  them  not  too  haiishly  for  ibllowing  it .Besides, 

you  propose  to  punish  a  whole  province,  because  it  contains  a  few  malcon- 
tent parishes ;  thus,  by  your  undiscriminating  proscriptions,  you  chastaae 
those  even  who  have  helped  you  to  stifle  the  insuiTCCtlon  1" 

Yet  the  minority  who  voted  against  the  ministerial  project,  among  tbe 
commons,  was  but  7  or  8  strong, — ^half  of  the  members  being  then  abaeni.* 

*  The  numbers  of  a  final  majority  and  minority  in  either  hoose  of  parliament, 
give  no  proper  Indication  of  the  relative  strength  of  either  on  any  contested  enb- 
ject.  It  is  at  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  that  Its  fate  is  virtoally  detemuBed. 
Toting  afterwards,  is  nsnally  little  more  than  formal.  The  commoners  opposed 
to  the  Canadian  coercion  bill  were  therefore  £ftr  more  numerooB  than  the  anthor 
would  have  hla  readers  believe.-^. 
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Their  oppodtton,  Detcrtheless,  obl^ed  mlni8i.e;*s  to  limit  tbe  powers  first 
intended  to  be  vested  in  the  governor  and  special  council,  who  wei'e  meant 
to  mle  absolute  in  Canada  while  lis  oonstivuclon  wei-e  in  ubeyance.  Ano- 
ther inquest  wa"!  oidercd  to  be  made  on  the  spot,  as  to  tlie  state  of  the 
oountry.  The  Eail  of  Durham  was  ohoseo  for  chief  of  this  misi^lon  of 
inquiry.  When  nominated  to  the  office,  in  ordor  to  piX)dispo:ie  the  Cana- 
dians in  his  favor,  bis  Lordship  announced,  in  ihe  house  of  loi-ds,  that 
while  he  would  endeavor  to  make  the  supremacy  of  Britain  be  respected 
in  every  pai*t  of  the  colony,  he  would  patronize  no  section  of  the  popula- 
tion in  especial,  whether  English,  French,- or  Canadian ;  but  that  he  would 
administer  justice  to  all,  and  extend  to  all  an  equal  pi'otcction.  During 
the  attendant  discussion  in  parliament,  the  ministers  hid  their  sod-et  aim 
with  the  greatest  cai*e,  and  to  the  last  manifested  a  reserve  which  imposed 
on  many  persons.  Lord  e)ohn  Russell  announced,  that  the  ci-own  would 
avail  itself  of  the  royal  pren^tive  to  authorize  the  eai'l,  in  its  name,  to 
select  ten  individuals  in  Lower  Canada,  and  as  many  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, should  he  think  fit,  to  form  a  council  for  assisiiog  him  with  their 
advice ;  lest  the  goveiiunent  which  was  to  supersede  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion for  a  time,  should  seem  to  be  entirely  that  of  the  ministers  and  their 
nominee.  Lord  Howick,  in  reply  to  Sir  E.  Peel,  affected  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  dealing  justly  by  the  Canadians.  Thus  he  observed,  "  If  I 
thought  the  gi*eat  mass  of  the  people  were  hostile  to  Britain,  I  should  say 
that  what  ought  to  be  done  would  be,  to  see  how  a  final  separation  between 
them  and  us  could  be  effected  without  samificing  British  interests.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Canadian  people  are  opposed  to  British  domina- 
tion ;  tor  our  alliance  is  yet  more  necessaiy  to  them,  than  their  connection 
is  important  for  us.  If  it  be  only  for  their  laws  and  particular  usages 
that  they  are  struggling,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  a  people  of  differing 
races,  they  must  be  aware  that  they  would  be  made  to  undergo,  if  they 
lost  British  protection,  a  much  more  violent  change  than  any  which  they 
have  yet  had  to  endure ;  one  certainly  greater  and  more  general  than  any 
which  we  may  mean  to  prescribe  for  them." 

He  added  an  expression  of  his  belief,  that  those  colonists  who  aspired 
to  national  independence  were  few  in  number ;  and  that  the  implicated 
parties  had  been  led  on  step  by  step  to  a  crisis,  because  each  man  hoped 
to  triumph  over  his  adversary.  He  said  that  he  did  not  despair  of  both 
the  contending  parties  being  satisfied ;  but  still  he  thought  that  a  system 
of  unlimited  executive  responsibility  was  irreconcilable  with  the  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  a  colony  and  the  metropolitan  power. 
Lord' Howick;  Hke  every  other  speaker  on  the  ministerial  side,  carefully 
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avoided  all  mention  of  any  intended  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  either  on 
this  occasion  or  any  other  while  the  disonsBion  lasted. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  in  opposition,  disapproved  of  the  suspensioB 
of  the  constitution ;  but  he  approved  of  the  choice  of  Lord  Durham  t» 
govern  the  country  ad  interim,  if  its  suspension  must  take  place.  Mr. 
Ghrote  said,  '*  If  the  violation  in  part  of  the  constitution  determined  the 
Canadians  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  rights,  if  Lord  QceSord  precipitated 
a  revolt  merely  by  adopting  certain  resolutions,  how  will  they  endure  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  entirely,  and  the  confiscation  of  popular 
freedom  ?"  Mr.  Warburton  proposed  to  grant  complete  emancipation ; 
saying,  "  Britain  has  aided  the  people  of  Greece,  of  Poland,  of  South 
America,  of  Hanover,  to  achieve  or  to  attempt  gaining  their  freedom : 
why  should  we  wish  to  deny  that  benefit  to  the  Canadian  people?'' 

These  extreme  ideas  probably  put  forward  tentatively  succeeded  not  in 
drawing  out  the  ministers  as  to  their  final  intents.  Mr.  Ellice,  ;who  was 
not  always  in  their  confidence  although  their  adherent,  and  who  had  not, 
as  we  know,  their  skilfulness,  lauded  the  nomination  of  Lord  Durham ; 
adding  a  suggestion,  that  he  should  govern  Canada  in  the  same  way  as 
Ireland  was  ruled. 

In  the  house  of  peers.  Lords  Brougham,  EUenborough,  and  Mansfield 
protested  against  suspending  the  constitution;  because  they  thought^ 
now  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  measure. 
Lord  EUenborough  taunted  the  ministry  for  designing  to  unite  the  two 
Canadas;  he  exclaimed,  that  this  was  the  true  and  only  reason  for 
persisting  in  their  present  course.  Lord  Glenelg,  unmasked  by  this 
sudden  apostrophe,  loudly  disavowed  harboring  any  such  intention ;  and 
declared  that  the  cabinet  wished  only  to  modify  the  constitution :  as  for 
a  union,  he  added,  that  could  be  efii^ted  only  by  consent  of  the  people  of 
the  two  provinces  themselves.  Ministers  thought  they  could  impose  upon 
the  world  all  the  more  easily  by  holding  this  language,  in  that  they 
affected,  during  the  discussion,  to  speak  of  the  Canadians  as  a  race  of 
ignorant  simpletons  easy  to  deceive :  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
troubles ;  which  practically  proved,  if  they  did  no  more,  that  'they  appre- 
ciated their  rights,  and  keenly  felt  when  they  were  unjustiy  ignored. 

After  a  number  of  petty  contrarieties  which  the  ministers  had  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  opposition  parties  in  the  two  houses,-— chiefly  doe 
to  the  vague  terms  they  used  while  invoking  on  the  occasion  the  prinoiplos 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  conciliation  (always  dwelling,  too,  on  the  inherent 
vices  of  the  Canadian  constitution), — ^the  Imperial  parliament  aooorded 
to  them  all  the  essential  powers  they  had  at  first  asked  for ;  and  Lord 
Durham  made  immediate  preparations  for  his  passage  to  Canada. 
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The  earl,  a  great  radical  though  he  were  in  his  politics,  was  personaUj- 
very  fond  of  luxury  and  show.*  He  had  represented  his  sovereign,  with 
surpassing  pomp,  as  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1833.  He  now 
aspired  to  eclipse,  by  a  parade  of  yioe-r^ality,  all  the  splendor  of  prece- 
ding goyemors  of  Canada.  The  ship-of-war  which  brought  his  Lordship 
to  our  honored  shores  was  richly  fitted  up  for  his  especial  use.  Its  state- 
rooms and  cabins  were  resigned  to  the  use  of  his  numerous  suite  and 
confidants ;  to  his  secretaries,  his  aides-de-camp,  &c.  A  band  of  musicians 
on  board,  made  the  time  passed  in  voyaging  seem  short.  Previously,  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  were  to  play  subordinate  parts  in  the  mission,. 
had  been  sent  on  to  await  the  arrival  of  its  chief.  Two  regiments  or 
royal  guards,  with  some  hussars,  were  also  embarked  for  Quebec.  In  a 
word,  all  things  betokened  a  display  among  us  of  ambassadorial  mag- 
nificence hitherto  unknown  to  any  region  of  North  America;  When  the~ 
great  man  arrived  in  Quebec,  the  parliament-house  was  fitted  up  as  a 
palace  for  him  and  his  followers. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  parliament  by  its  bill  had  suspended 
the  Canadian  constitution,  an  order  was  sent  to  Sir  John  Colbome  to 
form  a  special  council  for  despatoh  of  the  more  pressing  executive 
business.  This  body,  22  in  number,  a  moiety  of  all  being  Canadian,  met 
in  April.  Public  tranquillity  now  seeming  to  be  ensured,  the  several 
volunteer  corps  assembled  during  the  troubles  were  broken  up. 

When  Lord  Durham  arrived  before  Quebec,  the  province  was  in  a  state 
of  perfect  calm.  Two  days  afterwards  (May  29)  he  landed,  under  a 
salute  of  artillery,  from  ships  and  citadel ;  and,  with  his  suite,  amid  a 
doable  line  of  soldiers,  ascending  in  state  to  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  he 
there  forthwith  took  the  prescribed  oaths,  with  all  accustomed  formalities. 
He  wished  to  signalise  at  once  his  advent  to  power,  by  an  act  of  grace  in 
iavor  of  parties  in  durance  for  political  offences ;  but  found  this  to  be 
impracticable  just  yet,  no  crown  officer  being  then  in  presence  to  aid  him 
with  direction  and  advice  in  the  matter.  He  failed  not,  however,  to 
address  a  long  proclamation  f  to  the  people ;  in  which  he  employed  a 

*  An  ostenBlblj  democratic  noble  is  ever  the  most  deep-dyed  of  aristocrats  at 
heart.  A  flaming  reformer  is  a  political  despot  tamed  wrong  side  out.  Doable 
exemplars  of  this,  among  British  earls  of  the  last  age,  were  "  citizen  Charles 
Stanhope,"  and  radical  John  Qeorge  Lambton-Dorham.  Bnt  the  "  pure  patrio- 
tism" ascribed  to  the  latter  was  reallj  bom  of  a  bUioiis  temperament.— B. 

t  The  aathor,  as  above,  ascribes  to  the  earPs  proclamation  the  character  of 
lengthinesB,  thongh  it  did  not  cdhtain  500  words  exclusive  of  the  subscribing 
paragraphs ;  forgetting  the  myriad  phrases  ever  in  use  by  the  Papineaus,  Morins , 
4c.,  for  giving  expression  to  even  the  pettiest  of  the  political  grievances  afflicting 
their  patriotic  hearts.— B. 
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strain  of  language  wUoh  marked  him  for  being  k  personage  not  ai  all 
cognizant  of  what  it  were  needfal  to  say  in  addrearing  a  Ncfftb-Ammrinaa 
population.  F<Mr  example,  in  one  passage  thus  did  his  lordship  deUfer 
himself:  ''  The  honest  conscientious  advocates  of  reform,  and  of  the 
amelioration  of  defectiye  institutions,  will  receive  from  mej  without 
distinction  of  party,  races,  or  politics,  that  assistance  and  enoouragMmt 

which  their  patriotism  has  a  right  to  command; but  all  distuberB 

of  the  public  peace,  all  violators  of  the  law,  all  enemies  of  the  crown  asd 
of  the  British  empire,  will  find  in  me  an  uncompromiaing  oppoMni." 
Again,  speaking  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution,  he  obaerfed, 
''  On  you,  the  people  of  British  America,  on  your  conduct,  and  4e 
extent  of  you  co-operation  with  me,  will  mainly  depend  whether  tint 
•event  shall  be  delayed  or  immediate.  I  therefore  invite  bom  you  tlie 
most  free,  unreserved  communications.  I  b^  you  to  consider  me  as  a 
friend,  and  an  arbitrator  ready  at  all  times  to  listen  to  your  wiehea,  com- 
plaints, and  grievances ;  for  I  am  fully  determined  to  act  with  the  strict- 
est impartiality." 

Now  this  language  savored  too  much  of  the  despotioal,  it  betrayed  loo 
plainly  the  proud  consciousness  of  power  possessed,  to  please  every  one. 
A  right  estimation  of  the  man  who  used  it  had  already  been  taken, 
founded  on  the  almost  oriental  pomp  he  chose  to  indulge  in.  WiahiDg 
to  persuade  the  people  that  upon  hun  alone  their  destiny  depended,  hk 
first  public  act  was  to  dismiss  Oolbome's  special  councillors,  althoogh 
they  had  issued  too  many  ordinances  more  or  less  confcvmable  to  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  the  time;  he  also  informed  the  executive  counciUors 
^the  originators  of  all  the  late  troubles),  that  for  the  present  he  had  no 
need  of  their  services  either ;  and  he  named  pro  forma  an  executive 
•council  along  with  a  new  special  council,  composed  of  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Buller,  admiral  Paget  (then  just  arrived),  Glenerals  Clitherow  and  Hac- 
donnell.  Colonel  Charles  Orey,  and  several  other  persons  of  his  suite. 
He  added  to  them  five  judges,  along  with  Mr.  Daly,  provincial  seoretaxy, 
and  Mr.  Routh,  commissary-general,  because  he  had  need  of  some  one 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 

He  afterwards  organised  divers  commissions,  to  make  inquiry  as  t4^  the 
administration  of  unsettied  lands,  also  respecting  immigration,  muadoipal 
institutions,  and  education.  The  seigniory  of  Montreal,  bekBging  to  the 
Montreal  seminarists,  and  the  board  of  mortgages,  also  engaged  his  krd- 
ship's  attention.  The  British  party  had,  for  a  long  time  back,  desired  to 
eonfisoate  the  estates  of  the  Sulpicians,  as  those  of  the  BecoUets  and 
Jesuits  had  been  already;  but  Durham,  who  knew  how  aerviceaUe  it 
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iroQld  be  lo  liie  projeets  boI  to  ezoite  the  apprehenaons  of  tbe  clergy, 
«eiied  the  oceanon,  now  preeented,  to  aesuie  them  of  his  &ToraUe 
Tegaid ;  and  to  proYe  it,  aooorded  an  incontrovertible  title  of  poaeeenon 
lo  the  incorporated  ecdenaatica  of  Montreal  aeminary. 

A  rock  ahead  in  hia  lordship's  coarse  was  the  disposal  of  the  charges 
brought  against  snndrj  indiyidoals  for  sedition  and  rebellion*  Trials  iat 
politieal  oflfoncee  are  rardj  Tiewed  with  any  favor  by  the  public ;  and 
prosecutiDg  goyemments  seldom  come  out  of  their  judicial  contests  with 
indiyiduals  without  losing  a  part  of  their  popularity,  if  even  without 
•ome  diminution  of  their  power.  In  the  present  case.  Lord  Durham 
well  knew  that  the  incriminated  persons  would  not  be  brought  in  guil^ 
•of  treasoB,  unless  by  jurymen  selected  from  the  ranks  of  their  enemies. 
He  therefore  preferred  to  jHroceed  by  a  method  of  his  own,  which  would 
avoid  the  risk  and  cost  of  formal  law-i^ocess,  and  should  have  an  air  dT 
magnanimity  about  it  at  the  same  time.  Taking  advantage  of  an  &ui^i- 
oious  season, — the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  (June 
28,  1838), — he  suddenly  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  of  all  politieal 
offa^ces  committed  during  the  recent  troubles :  making  exception,  however, 
of  the  oases  of  fourscore  individuals ;  but  even  in  their  regard,  an  intimation 
was  made  in  the  proclamation,  that,  after  undergoing  an  exile  for  upspe- 
oified  periods,  they  might  hope  to  be  restored  to  their  country  and  homes 
as  soon  as  public  safety  would  permit.  There  were  further  excepted 
from  final  pardon,  the  murderers  of  a  British  subaltern  officer,  who  was 
intercepted  and  slain  while  carrying  despatches  to  his  superiors,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  revolts.  Of  the  80  persons  des^ated  for  banL^- 
ment,  some  were  in  prison,  and  the  rest  had  fled  abroad.  The  former 
were  to  be  sent  to  Bermuda,  and  retained  as  convicts  usually  are.  The 
government,  having  but  a  speculative  power  over  the  latter  class  of 
accused  parties,  could  only  forbid  their  return  to  the  colony — unless  by 
special  permission — under  severe  penalties.  This  seemed  to  be  sage  and 
humane  as  well  as  an  easy  way  of  surmounting  a  great  difficulty ;  but 
unhappily,  by  ordaining  the  transportation  of  accused  persons  to  penal 
<x>lonies  without  the  accustomed  forms  of  jurisprudence,  he  became  a 
violator  of  his  country's  laws,  and,  as  he  had  many  enemies  in  the  British 
legislature,  the  occasion  was  eagerly  seised  by  the  latter  to  denounce  him 
personally,  and  damage  the  credit  of  the  cabinet  under  whose  instructions 
he  acted. 

By  the  Canadians,  however,  the  parties  most  concerned,  the  measure 
was  favorably  looked  on ;  and  the  earl's  agents  in  the  colony  were  careful 
to  tonfUw  their  contentment  on  the  occasion.    In  the  journal  intituled 
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The  Canadian^  an  article  now  appeared  (June  8),  written  bj  Mi, 
Derbiflhire,  an  employ^  of  the  earrs,  in  which  the  project  of  a  nnion  of 
the  two  provinces,  lately  advocated  by  the  British  jonmals  of  Montreal, 
was  argamentatively  combated.  There  was  much  art  in  this ;  for  people 
were  thence  led  to  infer  that  both  master  and  man  held  the  same  senti- 
ments on  this  vexed  subject  Thus  was  his  lordship's  popularity  meant 
to  be  increased^  and  the  coming  indemnity  measure  have  the  better  chance 
of  finding  acceptance  with  the  French-Canadians.  Not  only  so,  but  every 
occasion  was  taken  by  the  earl's  double-dealing  agents,  to  denounce  the 
crying  abuses  indulged  in  by  preceding  chief  administrators,  and  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  people's  representatives,  for  submitting  so  long  and  so 
patiently  to  such  enormities  1  One  emissary  (Mr.  Wakefield)  was  sent 
secretly,  by  the  earl,  to  seek  out  M.  Papineau.  Several  times  previously 
did  he  meet  M.  Lafontaine  at  Montreal,  whom  he  sought  to  persuade  of 
the  good  intents  of  his  lordship ;  intimating  that  he  (Wakefield)  was 
about  to  h^ve  an  interview  with  M.  Papineau,  in  the  United  States,  not 
as  an  envoy  of  the  administration,  but  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Wm.  Holes- 
worth  and  Mr.  Leader,  in  name  of  both  of  whom  he  b^ged  M.  Lafontaine 
to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  '^  Canadian  Chief,'*  as  he 
expected  much  good  would  result  therefrom.  He  said  also  to  M.  Cartier, 
in  passing  to  Burlington,  that  the  earl,  and  Messrs.  Buller  and  Turton, 
were  great  friends  of  his  (Cartier's)  compatriots.  Afr»r  Wakefield's 
return,  he  assisted  at  different  interviews  with  Mr.  BuUer  and  M. 
Lafontaine,  in  which  much  was  said  r^arding  the  constitution  and  the 
ordinance  r^arding  the  excepted  exiles.  At  a  Jater  period,  and  after  the 
ordinance  had  been  disavowed  by  the  home  government,  other  partisans 
of  the  discredited  earl  tried,  but  without  success,  to  engage  several 
leading  Canadians  to  get  up  public  meetings  for  defending  his  lordship's 
poUcy.* 

All  these  manoeuvres  were  had  recourse  to,  as  much  as  possible,  out  <^ 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  party ;  for  whom  a  quite  different  tone  of 
language  was  adopted. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find,  in  the  history  of  any  country,  more  shameful 
acts  than  those  committed,  at  this  time,  by  British  political  agents. 
Unfortunately,  being  skilful  intriguers,  some  of  these  persons  contrived 
to  teach  the  innermost  heart  of  several  of  our  political  leaders;  and  their 
success  in  sounding  the  Lower-Canadian  mind  encouraged  Lord  Durham 
to  strive  to  consummate  his  great  intent;   which  was,  to  kill  French 

*  Letter  of  M.  Lafontaine  to  the  editor  of  VAwrort,  Montreal,  Jan.  17,  1839. 
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BationaUtj  among  us.  Thus,  after  haying  passed  many  hours,  nay  entire 
days,  on  divers  occasions,  in  the  society  of  some  of  our  chief  men, — 
giving  themselves  out,  the  while,  for  our  assured  firiends, — they  published 
openly  their  opinion,  in  the  London  newspapers,*  that  the  British  public 
had  been  deceived  and  blinded,  for  the  Canadians  merited  no  sympathy 
whatever ;  adding,  that  they  (the  writers)  took  this  public  mode  of  making 
the  British  people  aware  of  the  impositions  lately  put  upon  them  by 
the  apologists  of  an  unworthy  race.  In  particular,  M.  Lafontaine,  and 
others  of  our  eminent  compatriots,  were  represented  as  being  men  of 
limited  capacity,  unlettered,  deficient  in  capacity,  and  slaves  of  the  nar- 
Towest  prejudices. 

Concurrently,  intimate  relations  were  establishing  between  Lord  Dur- 
ham and  the  British  citizens  of  Montreal, — a  body  of  colonists  who  led 
all  the  rest  of  their  compatriots  among  us  at  that  time.  At  first,  indeed, 
the  British  party  had  its  little  distrusts  of  his  lordship ;  but  their  leaders 
had  now  got  hold  of  the  earPs  master-idea,  and  thus  sustained  him  with 
all  their  might  The  earl,  in  the  course  of  a  vice-regal  progress  through 
the  province,  in  passing  to  Montreal  was  there  received  "  with  all  the 
honors^'  as  a  thing  of  course;  he  seizing  the  occasion  to  indoctrinate  the 
leaders  of  the  party  with  the  particulars  of  his  plan  for  an  incorporating 
Union  of  the  Canadas. 

The  earl  was  right  so  far,  in  thus  hastily  cropping  laurels  which  were 
soon  destined  to  wither.  An  invincible  dislike  to  the  earl  personally, 
yet  more  than  disapproval  of  the  mission  he  was  sent  on,  pervaded  the 
lords  and  conunons'  houses  after  his  departure  from  the  British  shores. 
The  secrecy  with  which  the  government  chose  to  envelop  its  intents  with 
r^ard  to  Canadian  polity,  seemed  to  provoke  the  ire  even  more  than  it 
piqued  the  curiosity  of  the  mystified  legislature.  The  members  of  the 
cabinet,  though  of  course  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  was  intended  to  be 
done  in  the  case,  when  inquiring  members  tried  to  sound  them  as  to  how 
the  earl  would  act  in  any  given  case,  ever  simulated  an  impotency  of 
answering  the  natural  question,  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  "  His  lord- 
ship's compeers  of  the  upper  house,  in  particular,  were  much  chafed  at 
cabinet  evasions ;  and  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  earl's  arbitrary  dis- 
posal of  the  cases  of  the  chief  Canadian  revolters  and  their  aocompliceSy 
as  also  of  his  Lordship's  administrative  metamorphoses,  the  '^  outs " 
vere  in  high  dudgeon,  not  to  say  fiercely  wroth,  at  his  off-hand  way  of 
dealing  with  men  and  things.     Thus  Lord  Lyndhurst  declared  in  his 

*  Letter  signed,  "  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,"*  in  The  Sptctator,  London 
weekly  paper,  Nov.  22,  1838. 
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pkoe,  thafc  no  sadi  aot  of  despotioa  ag  that  perpetrated  bj  Ae  Dvrliam 
indemnity  ordinance  had  ever  been  hazarded  in  any  ooantiy  at  all  regard- 
fill  of  legid  forms.  The  ministers,  wishing  to  defend  their  envoy,  were 
scarcely  less  warm  in  repelling  these  attacks,  denooncbg  them  as  nncalled 
Ibr  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  said  that  it  was  most  nnpatriotio  tiias  to 
proclaim  a  British  administrator  as  a  contemner  of  law  and  a  despodo 
prefect  of  the  very  worst  kind, — all  this,  too,  from  a  spirit  of  partisandiii^ 
too,  or,  worse  still,  personal  dislike.  Lords  Brougham  and  Ellenb(»rong^ 
however,  undaunted  by  such  rebokes,  followed  np  the  strictoree  of  Lynd- 
hnrst  by  declaring,  that  the  council  constituted  by  Earl  Durham  waa 
anything  but  the  '^  special  council "  which  the  British  l^slature  had 
authorised  him  to  embody.  One  of  his  most  accredited  l^al  advisers, 
Mr.  Turton,  it  appeared,  had  suffered  such  pecuniary  penalUes  as  En^idi 
law  inflicts  on  adulterers  for  the  benefit  of  the  finances  of  the  injured. 
Mr.  Wakefield,*  likewise,  had  been  the  hero^of  a  scandalous  prosecution; 
and  though  Lord  Glenelg  implored  Lord  Durham  not  to  employ  him,  yet 
was  he  now  deep  in  his  principal's  confidence ;  as  we  have  indeed  just 
seen.  The  personal  discredit  attaching  to  these  persons,  was  reflected 
with  much  efleot  on  Lord  Durham's  diaracter  as  a  man.  StUl,  what  his 
Lord^p  had  done  in  the  way  of  special  council-making  might  be  amend- 
ed; so  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose;  and  tiie 
introduction  of  this  measure  led  to  fiery  debates,  during  which  tiie  Duke 
of  Wellington  expressing  his  disapprobation  of  the  Durham  Indemnity 
ordinance,  the  ministry  could  no  longer  stand  at  bay.  The  premier 
(Lord  Melbourne)  had  perforce  to  own,  that  his  envoy  had  acted  contrary 
to  law,  and  that  his  action  must  needs  be  disallowed.  He  observed,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  not  help  feeling  much  disquieted  at  the  evil  eff9Ct» 
likely  to  result  from  a  confession  that  the  government  had  got  itself  into 
a  false  position ;  for  such  a  self-stultifi6ation  evidently  tended  to  encoungo 
Rebellion,  through  the  impunity  now  likely  to  be  extended  to  those  who 
had  engaged  in  it. 

Intelligence  of  the  official  disavowal  of  the  Durham  polity  arrived  i& 
Oanada  just  at  a  time  when  its  authw  (or  executor)  Vas  holding  a  kind 
of  court^  the  chief  personages'  in  which,  after  himseU",  were  the  governors 

*  The  proehs  di$honorant  which  the  author  alludes  to  was  a  prosecatioB  of  B. 
G.  W.  and  his  brother  for  the  abductjon  of  a  Miss  Tarner,  whom  thej  inveigled 
from  a  boarding-school,  and  one  of  the  twain  married  clandestinely;  whiok 
marriage  was  never  consnmmated,  but  had  to  be  annulled,  notwithstanding,  by  a 
special  act  of  parliament.  The  Wakefields  were  each  sentenced  to  two  jears  ** 
imprisonment  for  the  offience. — B. 
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of  and  deputies  from  ereiy  provinoe  of  British  America^ — all  assembled 
at  Quebec,  by  order  or  on  invitation,  to  deliberate  with  tiie  earl  on  colo- 
nial concernments  of  every  description.  Evil  news,  communicated  at  such 
m  time,  was  calculated  to  wound  him  to  the  quick,  and  it  did  so.  Forth- 
with he  determined  to  renounce  the  further  prosecution  of  his  mission^ 
Meantime,  however,  he  became  suddenly  plain-spoken  as  to  what  he  had 
intended  to  do  in  regard  of  the  Canadians ;  saying,  inter  alia,  to  th& 
assembled  administrators  from  fax  and  near,  that  <'  he  was  (had  been) 
on  the  point  of  promulgating  laws,  which  would  be  effectually  protective* 
of  all  those  vital  interests  of  Britain,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  so 
strangely  neglected."  At  Quebec,  at  Toronto,  the  British  residents  met 
and  voted  addresses  expressive  of  their  regret  for  the  premature  discus- 
sions of  Canadian  affjEiirs  in  the  Imperial  parliament,  and  of  sorrow  for 
the  departure  of  Lord  Durham ;  with  an  added  expression  of  their  admi- 
ration of  his  talents,  and  an  expressed  reliance  on  the  expediency  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  His 
addressers  at  Montreal,  going  a  step  further,  advised  a  Union  of  the 
Ganadas.  One  of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Canadians,  Adam 
Thorn,  and  whom  Lord  Durham  had  at  first  appointed  to  two  chaiges  in 
the  province,  but  whom  public  opinion  obliged  his  patron  to  transfer  to 
the  North-West  wilderness,  advocated  a  confederation  of  all  the  colonies^ 
"  because  there  were  so  many  republicans  in  Upper  Canada.''  But  thia 
suggestion  of  his  was  repudiated.  The  speech  he  made  awakened  the 
fears  of  the  writers  for  The  Canadian.  This  journal,  which  supported 
the  administration,  professed  surprise  to  find  an  upholder  of  the  govern- 
ment declare,  that  the  projects  of  Earl  Durham  tended  to  make  a  truly 
British  province  of  Lower  Canada. 

By  this  time,  the  British-Canadian  party  in  London  had  met,  and 
forwarded  to  ministers  addresses  approbatory  of  Lord  Durham's  polity ; 
the  colonial  association,  on  its  part,  expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  strong  regret  of  the  members  at  the  proceedings 
against  the  earl  in  parliament ;  while  the  British-Canadian  merchants  of 
the  metropolis  renewed  their  demand  of  a  Union.  Concurrently,  the 
British  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  burnt  in  effigy,  Lords  Brougham, 
Qlenelg,  and  Melbourne ;  while  the  French-Canadians  of  Quebec  met  and 
passed  resdutions  repudiating  these  outrages,and  thanking  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Leader  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  parliament  as  defenders  of 
Canadian  rights.  Everywhere,  however,  in  London,  Quebec,  and  Mont- 
real, it  was  plain,  from  the  accordance  of  sentiment  among  the  British 
party,  however  wide  apart,  that  the  Durham  polity  would  be  carried  out, 
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if  poadble ;  in  other  words,  that  Lower-Canadian  interestB  were  about  to 
he  sacrificed.*  Before  leaving  Upper  Canada  for  Quebec,  Lord  Durham 
announced  his  retirement  to  the  people,  in  a  long  proclamation.  Thereiu 
while  censuring  the  mystery  which  had  thitherto  veiled  the  most  impor- 
tant  afi&drs  of  the  colonies,  he  committed  the  same  fault  himself,  by 
carefully  concealing  the  nature  of  the  measures  which  he  meant  to  reccm- 
mend  to  the  home  government.  Nevertheless,  he  expressed  himself  on 
the  present  occasion,  with  less  reserve,  on  some  points,  than  was  habitual 
to  him :  intimating,  that  he  wbhed  to  impress  on  Lower  Canada  an 
^entirely  British  stamp ;  to  accord  to  its  people  a  free  constitution,  with 
responsible  government ;  to  drown  all  the  miserable  jealousies  of  petty 
provincialism  and  odious  alienations  of  race,  in  a  universal  sentiment  of 
enlarged  rather  than  restricted  nationality.  This  announcement  had  no 
comfort  in  it  for  the  French-Canadians  ;  for  whom  the  fine  words  about 
'^  liberty  "  and  "  a  more  noble  and  vast  nationality,*'  foreshadowed  the 
xK)ming  annihilation  of  their  language,  of  their  laws,  of  the  privileges  or 
immunities  accorded  to  their  race :  and  they  could  not  but  rememb^  Uiat 
the  recent  outbreak  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  of  those  possessions,  so 
dear  to  them,  having  been  superseded  or  vitiated  by  the  home  govemmenty 
or  at  least  by  its  agents  resident  among  them. 

Lord  Durham  complained,  in  the  next  place,  that  his  conduct  had  been 
constantly  carped  at  in  parliament ;  in  such  a  way,  too,  as  manifested  the 
complete  ignorance,  among  his  critics,  of  the  real  state  of  the  country  he 
was  charged  to  pacify.  And  he  repeated,  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of 
the  Britbh  residents  of  Quebec  in  his  favor,  what  he  had  already  inti- 
mated, in  other  words,  by  his  concluding  proclamation. 

''  I  return  for  these  reasons,  and  these  alone.  The  proceedings  in  the 
house  of  lords,  acquiesced  in  by  the  ministry,  have  deprived  the  govern- 
ment in  this  province  of  all  moral  power  and  consideration.  They  have 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  executive  nullity,  and  rendered  it  dependent  on 
one  branch  of  the  Imperial  l^slature  for  the  immediate  sanction  of  each 
separate  measure.  In  truth  and  in  effect,  the  government  here  is  now 
administered  by  two  or  three  peers  from  their  seats  in  parliament 

"  In  this  novel  and  anomalous  state  of  things,  it  would  neither  be  for 
your  advantage  nor  mine,  that  I  should  remain  here.  My  post  is, 
where  your  interests  are  really  decided  upon.  In  parliament,  I  can 
defend  your  rights,  declare  your  wants  and  wishes,  and  expose  the  impo- 
licy and  cruelty  of  proceedings,  which,  whilst  they  are  too  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  having  originated  in  personal  animosity  and  party  feeling, 
are  also  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  the  welfare  of  these  important 
colonies,  to  the  permanence  of  their  connexion  with  the  British  empire." 
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The  earl  embarked  for  Europe,  along  with  his  family,  on  the  first  day 
of  November ;  leaving  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  John  Colborne.  Just  before  leaving,  an  address  was  present- 
ed to  him,  in  name  of  the  British  typographers  of  Quebec ;  in  replying 
to  which  his  Lordship  said,  amongi  other  things :  '^  I  lament  that 
your  patriotism  has  not  served  as  an  example  to  the  French-Canadian 

printers Engaged  in  the  culpable  task  of  fomenting  bid  abuses  and 

ancient  prejudices  and  of  inflaming  national  enmities,  they  seem  to  overlook 
the  ills  and  even  ruin  to  which  they  inevitably  expose  a  people  naturally 
credulous,  and  ever  disposed  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  perfidious  counsels^ 
Should  they  succeed  in  bringing  about  so  deplorable  a  result,  upon 
them  will  rest  its  terrible  responsibility,  and  they  will  merit  condign 
punishment  therefore'  The  better  to  evince  such  sentiments  as  he 
cherished  against  Canadian  nationality  and  interests,  he  had,  before 
laying  down  the  reins  of  power,  appointed  James  Stuart,  chief-justice  of 
the  province. 

Whilst,  by  the  above  language  and  acts  accordant.  Lord  Durham 
was  provoking  our  malcontentment  up  to  the  latest  moment,  the  refugees 
from  Canada  in  the  United  States,  and  the  armed  Americans  who  sym- 
pathised with  them,  turned  the  public  discontents  to  account  by  organiz- 
ing an  invasion,  in  connexion  with  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  people  of 
both  Canadas.  Parliamentary  meetings  of  disaffected  and  sympathisers 
were  holden  at  Washington,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  wherein  app^ured  promi- 
nently, Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  brother  of  the  insurgent  chief  of  the  fight  at 
St.  Denis,  who  solicited  American  assistance  in  the  rebellion  about  to  be 
renewed.  Nelson,  at  the  same  time,  published  a  Canadian  declaration  of 
independence.  Forthwith  his  partisans  assembled,  in  arms,  at  New 
York,  Albany,  also  at  some  other  towns,  &c.,  on  the  frontiers ;  and  suc- 
ceeded, by  a  tissue  of  lies,  in  attracting  to  their  banner  some  Canadians 
fipom  Montreal  district.  Shortly  before  Lord  Durham's  departure, 
the  government  was  informed  that,  in  Montreal  city  alone,  more  than 
3,000  men  had  taken  a  secret  oath  to  take  up  arms  at  call:*  this 
was  a  gross  exa^eration,  but  not  qmte  unfounded  on  fact ;  for,  early  in 
November,  sevo^  risings  actually  took  place  in  several  parts  of  Lower 
Canada,  viz.,  about  the  river  Richelieu,  at  Beauhamois,  Terrebonne, 
Ohateauguay,  Rouville,  Yarennes,  Contreooeur,  and  in  some  other 
parishes ;  while  a  corps  of  Americans  and  refugees,  led  by  Dr.  Nelson, 
entered  Canada  and  took  possession  of  Napierville.  Sir  John  Colborne, 
who  expected  such  an   inroad  to  take  place,  immediately  assembled 

*  Letter  from  Sir  John  Oolborne  to  the  Marqois  of  Normanby,  May  6,  1839. 
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Hnb  eoondl,  pBOoIaimed  martial  law,  arrested  all  anqpeoted  penona  wUhin 
hia  reaoh  (after  arming  a  body  of  Tolunteera  who  eame  forward); 
and,  Willi  a  force  from  7,000  to  8,000  strong,  composed  of  regolara,  mili- 
tia, ai^  savages,  gathered  together  from  every  side,  threw  hinraelf  upon 
the  invaded  region ;  bat  whidi  was  well-nigh  evaenated  by  its  distoibers 
before  his  arrival. 

It  now  appeared  that  most  of  the  men  who  were  to  take  part  im 
the  rising,  having  neither  fire-arms  nor  ammunition,  had  equipped  thoor 
selves  with  pikes,  blndgeons,  &o.  Many  of  them,  with  knapsacks  only, 
repaired  to  assigned  pUces  of  rendezvous,  where,  it  was  promised,  they 
would  obtain  arms  and  other  requisites;  but  on  their  arrival  at  such  places, 
finding  no  provision  of  the  kind  made  for  them,  they  retired,  some 
to  their  Canadian  homes,  others  to  the  conterminous  American  stales. 
And  thus  it  was,  that  when  Sir  John  G(4bome  came  upon  the  scene,  aD 
bore  the  sembbudce  at  least  of  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  although  there  was  not  even  a  show  of  resistance  to  him  anywhere 
in  the  devoted  districts,  he  caused  the  tordi  of  the  incendiary  to  make  a 
<^uit  throughout  the  country,  confounding  the  lands  and  property  of  the 
guilty  and  innocent  in  one  common  ruin. 

In  the  Upper  Province,  some  American  sympathisers,  along  with 
returned  refugees  in  arms,  disembarked  at  Presoott  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  mill ;  but  whence  they  were  expelled  by  a  large  military  foroe, 
soon  afterwards.  Other  parties,  of  like  character,  disquieted  the  frontieny 
all  winter  through;  attacking  Windsor,  and  some  other  points  along  the 
oolonial  line ;  but  the  assailants  gained  no  important  foothold  anywhere. 
The  American  authorities  in  the  districts  nearest  to  the  seats  of  these 
inroads,  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  them.  The  federal  government  had 
abemly  established  an  armed  flHrce,  on  its  northern  and  north-western 
frontier,  to  repress  violations  of  its  limits,  commanded  by  Generals  Soott 
and  Worth.  Their  interposition,  however,  was  not  much  wanted  in  the 
case;  for  our  revolters  and  their  American  allies,  through  the  litlk 
encouragement  they  received  from  the  resident  population,  from  their 
stinted  supplies,  and  want  of  aocord  among  themselves,  were  able  to  offset 
little,  and  gradually  melted  away  as  an  e£fective  armed  body,  whether  for 
ofiensive  or  defensive  purposes. 

Nevertheless,  the  reigning  oligarchy,  the  members  of  which  had  become 
furious,  the  year  before,  at  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  dbed  rebel 
gore  on  the  sca£Ud,  were  bent  on  having  their  thirst  for  blood  slaked  now. 
Nothing  leas  would  serve.  They  wi^ed,  also,  to  make  a  starong  impres- 
sion, in  Britain,  regarding  the  profundity  of  Anglo-Canadian  loyal^. 
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TIm  party  had  meantime  reinfbioed  itself,  by  taking  diief  direction  of  the 
poliee  in  ^e  different  cities  and  towns. 

Tile  oligarchy  laid  an  emburgo  on  the  sale  of  arms  at  the  stores  of  those 
who  dealt  in  these  articles.    The  same  dtque  caused  two  of  the  French- 
Oanadian  jndges— K>ne  at  Quebec,  the  oUier  at  Montreal — to  be  suspended 
£rom  Iheir  functions,  becauso  they  would  not  consent  to  violate  the  law  of 
Habeas  Corpus ;  and  because  they  ruled,  that  the  order  in  special  council 
pitting  in  abeyanoe  that  law  was  an  ill^al  measure.     Finally,  the  oligar- 
diy  erased  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  Canadians  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  ftx)m  the  magisterial  rolls.     "  For  a  state  of  peace  to  be 
maintained,''  thus  argued  the  writers  for  the  Htrald  newspaper,  ^'  we 
must  make  a  solitude :  the  French-Canadians  must  be  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. .....     On  Sunday  night,  the  whole  country  behind  Lapnurie 

preeented  a  frightful  spectacle,  being  one  sheet  of  lirid  flames ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  not  one  rebel's  house  has  been  left  standing.  Ood  knows  what 
is  to  become  of  the  Canadians  who  have  not  perished,  their  wives  or  their 
fiumilies,  during  the  coming  winter,  seeing  that  they  have  nought  in  prospect 
but  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  sad,"  added  the  journalist, 
^  to  r^eot  on  the  terrible  consequences  of  rebellion  I  to  think  of  the 
utter  ruin  of  so  many  human  beings,  let  them  be  innocent  or  guilty. 
Nevertheless,  a  necessity  exists  that  the  law's  supremacy  be  maintained, 
tiiat  the  integrity  of  the  empire  be  respected,  and  that  peace  and  prosper- 
ity be  assured  to  the  British  race,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  entire  French- 
Canadian  people." 

Sir  John  Colbome,  his  brief  campaign  ended,  hastened  to  organise 
eourts-martial,  and  caused  to  be  led  before  his  military  subalterns  for 
summary  judgment,  numbers  of  the  prisoners  with  whom  the  jails  were 
crowded.  Many  of  the  most  notable  French-Canadians  of  Montreal  and 
the  country  parts,  had  been  imprisoned,  some  on  a  direct  charge,  othen 
on  suspicion,  of  being  traitors,  with  or  without  proper  reason.  At 
Quebec,  at  Three-Rivers,  the  arrests  continued,  though  all  was  tranquil 
Acre.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  military  tribunals  were  execut- 
ing their  assigned  functions  briddy:  in  short  space,  they  condemned 
to.  death  89  of  the  accused,  and  consigned  to  banishment  as  felons 
47  more,  whose  destinations  of  transport  were  the  isles  of  Oceania ;  and 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  their  goods  for  her  Majesty's  use.  All  this,  to 
the  great  delectation  of  the  writers  in  the  Herald.  ''  We  have  just 
seen/'  thus  they  announced  in  their  journal  of  Nov.  19,  '^the  new 
gaUows,  made  by  Mr.  Bronsdon;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  to  be  set 
up  fiunng  the  prison,  so  that  the  incarcerated  rebels  may  enjoy  a 
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sight  that,  doubtlesSy  will  not  fail  to  assure  to  them  sound  sleep  and 
agreeable  dreams !  Six  or  seven  of  them  can  be  strung  up  at  onoe, 
without  difficulty,  on  the  new  gibbet;  but  a  jet  greater  number,  at 
a  pinch,  would  it  accommodate.'' 

Thirteen  of  the  number  of  those  condemned  capitally,  suffered  on  (he 
scaffolds  erected  for  them,  amid  the  exultations  of  their  enemies, 
who  eagerly  repaired  to  a  spectacle  which,  in  the  eye  of  hate,  had  the 
aspect  of  a  triumph.  The  unfortunates,  on  their  part,  endured  their 
fate  with  firmness.  We  cannot  peruse,  without  emotion,  those  letters 
penned,  in  prospect  of  death,  by  one  of  them  (Chevalier  de  Lorimier)  to 
his  wife,  to  his  relatives,  and  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  attested  the 
sincerity  of  his  political  faith.  His  supreme  hour  come,  he  signed^ 
before  mounting  the  scaffold,  a  declaration  of  his  principles,  which  at 
once  manifested  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  danger  attending 
the  propagation  of  opinions  that,  put  into  premature  action,  lead  to 
results  so  disastrous. 

When  the  gibbet  had  done  its  work  in  Lower  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
Upper  Province,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors  was  so  hr  appeased, 
public  curiosity  was  directed  to  head-quarters,  in  Britain  itself,  to 
note  how  passing  events  here  would  be  r^arded  at  home,  what  reception 
awaited  Lord  Durham,  and  what  acceptance  would  be  given  to  his 
suggestions  for  the  pacification  of  the  colony.  By  this  time.  Sir  John 
Colbome,  having  been  appointed  governor-general  of  both  Canadas, 
convoked  his  special  council,  in  February,  1839 ;  which  body  sat  two 
.months,  and  issued  many  governing  ordinances. 

Nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  already  expressed  his  opinion 
oC  the  latest  insurrectionary  risings  among  us,  and  censured,  indirectly, 
the  harshness  with  which  they  had  been  suppressed.  ^'  The  Canadian 
insurrection,"  he  remarked,  ^'  has  been  a  petty  affair  in  itself,  and  confined 
to  a  mere  comer  of  the  country ;  but  it  has  indeed  been  accompanied  by 
serious  inroads  and  aggressions,  along  all  th^  frontier  line,  against  her 
Majesty's  colonial  subjects,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Roebuck,  also,  had  published  in  the  London  newspapers  several  letters 
censuring  the  conduct  of  Lord  Durham  in  our  regard;  but  th6  earl, 
being  the  accredited  head  of  the  radical  party  in  parliament,  had  no 
lack  of  defenders  among  the  British  journalists.  Personally,  he  had 
been  long  begirt  with  a  band  of  salaried  partisans,  and  expectant  toadies 
who  ever  loudly  trumpeted  his  allied  patriotism  and  the  surpassingneA 
of  his  imputed  talents.  These  now  earnestly  set  themselves  to  exalt 
4he  energy  he  had  displayed  in  his  late  issueless  mission,  and  cried  up 
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the  meritB  of  the  Report  on  Canadian  Affidrs  which  he  had  jost  pre- 
sented to  the  ministry. 

This  doGoment,  excessiyely  verbose  as  it  is,  but  drawn  np  with  much 
care  and  art,  is  yet  a  mere  piece  of  special  pleading  in  favor  of  anglificor^ 
tion;  although  its  tenor,  in  the  main,  goes  to  approbate  the  chief  prin- 
ciples defencfed  by  the  majority  in  assembly.  Lord  Durham  owned,  that 
the  sojourn  he  made  among  the  Canadians  had  quite  rectified  his  pre- 
oonceptions  r^rding  the  causes  of  the  then  existing  evils  which  obtained 
among  them.  He  expected  to  find  a  government  at  issue  with  a  people  ; 
'  ">vhereas  he  found  two  nationalities  at  war  against  each  other  in  the  bosom, 
of  one  state :  that  was  not  a  contest  of  principles,  but  a  war  of  races  ; 
one  race  being  enlightened,  active,  enterprising ;  the  other  ignorant,  inert^ 
and  blindly  submissive  to  chiefs  themselves  enslaved  by  the  narrowest 
prejudices :  among  the  latter,  some  partly  tones  in  disguise,  who  sought 
to  hide  their  hostility  to  British  immigration  under  the  semblance  of  a 
war  of  principles  against  the  government ;  others,  again,  being  true  demo- 
crats, men  really  independent.  ^'  Such  is  the  deplorable  state  of  things,^' 
added  his  lordship,  ''  produced  by  that  conflict  of  races  which  has  long 
estranged  the  populations  of  Lower  Canada,  and  which  at  length  has 
assumed  the  formidable  character  I  have  just  depicted.'' 

After  enlarging  upon  Canadian  divisions,  their  causes  and  effects,  the 
earl  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  means  whereby  they  might  be  reconciled  f 
as  thus, — "  There  are  two  modes  of  treating  a  conquered  country.  The 
first  is,  to  respect  the  rights  and  the  nationality  of  the  holders  of  the  soil : 
to  maintain  the  existing  laws  and  established  institutions;  to  give  no 
special  encouragement  to  immigrants  from  the  conquering  country ;  and, 
without  undertaking  to  change  the  elements  of  society,  merely  to  conso- 
lidate the  province  under  the  authority  of  a  central  government.  The 
second  is,  to  treat  the  vanquished  country  as  if  it  were  permissible  for 
its  conquerors  to  look  upon  the  inhabitants  as  subordinated  subjects 
merely,  and  to  strive  at  assimilating,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  their  charac- 
ter and  institutions  to  those  of  the  metropolitan  state."  For  an  old- 
established  community,  the  first-indicated  system  ought  to  be  adopted  ; 
but  in  one  of  recent  foundation,  the  second  were  preferable.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  American  revolution  had  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
in  Canada,  where  the  nationality  of  the  people  had  been  preserved  (if 
only)  for  maintaining  a  barrier  of  alienism  against  our  neighbors  of  the 
States.*  Now  that  matters  were  changed,  and  there  was  no  further  need 

*  Despatch  from  Karl  Bathnrst  to  Sir  J.  G.  Sherbrooke,  dated  July  1, 1816.. 
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^  UB  ia  tiuit  reepeoiy  it  wm  poidble  to  r«tnee  the  steps  takea  in  tbe 
direction  thus  indicated.  Such  was  the  reasoning,  but  not  so  plttuly 
•expiessedy  of  the  British  Tioeroj  in  the  report  regarding  oor  afiain  made 
to  his  Boverrign. 

As  for  the  true  cause  of  the  dissensions  between  the  goremmeiit  9aA 
the  honse  of  assembly,  the  writer  fully  justified  the  latter,  by  attrifaotiiig 
its  refusal  of  a  civil  list  to  the  resolution  it  had  adopted  of  neyer  renoiui. 
oing  the  only  means  it  had  of  subjecting  the  state  functionaries  to  public 
responsibility  of  some  sort    ''  It  is  a  mere  illusion,"  thus  reads  the 
Beport, ''  to  imagine  that  simple  restrictions  on  the  constitution  itself  or 
that  an  exdusiYe  syst^n  of  government,  will  cause  an  assembly  of  r^re- 
sentatives,  strong  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  backed  by  a  popular 
majority,  to  r^ard  certain  parts  of  the  revenue  as  being  out  of  its  control  ] 
•or  to  eonfine  its  attributions  to  the  mere  function  <^  law-maki«g^  the 
members  looking  on  the  while,  as  passive  or  indiff<»rent  qpeotatora^  wUle 
their  statutes  are  executed  or  eluded,  as  the  case  may  be :  still  leea  ia  it 
likely  that  the  assembly  will  sanction  the  employroent  of  men  to  oondmot 
the  affiiirs  of  the  country  in  whom,  personally,  it  has  no  confideooe  what- 
ever.    The  representative  house  may  pass  or  reject  laws,  accord  or  r^use 
subsidies ;  but  it  has  no  influence  in  the  nomination  of  any  servant  of 
the  crown.     The  executive  council,  the  judicial  officers,  all  departmental 
chiefs,  are  appointed  without  the  least  r^;aFd  to  the  preferences  of  the 
people  or  of  their  deputies ;  and  examples  are  not  wanting  even,  where 
a  mere  hostile  feeling  in  the  aspirant  to  the  representative  body,  has 
helped  him  into  a  place  of  honor  and  confidence  for  which  he  was  signally 
unfit."     Thus  it  was,  that  the  governors  came  into  collision  with  our 
assembly-men,  whom  the  councillors,  on  their  part,  ever  r^arded  as  their 
sworn  enemies.     Moreover,  the  entire  separation  of  legislative  acticm  itom 
executive  power,  is  the  natural  error  of  governments,  which  aim  at  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  control  of  representative  bodies.     ^'  From  first  to 
last,"  reported  'Lord  Durham,  ''  I  have  discerned  in  those  dissenigonfl 
which  fill  the  parliamentary  history  of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  aasemUy 
has  always  been  at  war  with  the  council  relative  to  powers  which  are 
essential  to  be  possessed  by  the  former,  through  the  very  nature  of  repre- 
sentative institutions."     The  earl  could  not  have  justified,  in  stronger 
terms  than  the  forgoing,  the  conduct  of  the  assembly ;  and  yet  he  after- 
wards adverted  to  that  very  conduct  as  sustaining  him  in  recommending 
a  union  of  the  two  Ganadas ;  because  fi>rsooth  that  measure  was  the,  sole 
means  fitted,  first,  to  arrest  disaffection ;  and,  in  the  sequd,  to  efface 
French-Canadianism,  by  the  agency  of  a  majority  of  British  kyaUsta. 
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The  ettrl  indined  rnnoh  for  a  union  of  all  ilie  Britafih  proidnceo  of 
Norih  Amerioa ;  but  sudi  a  union  would  necessitate  a  system  of  oentrat 
isation  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Worid  populations. 

Besides,  to  giTe  satis&ction  to  each  oolonj,  it  would  be  needful  to 
continue  the  (Nroyinoial  assemblies,  but  with  municipal  powers  only ;  or, 
atill  better,  assemblies  of  districts  or  of  the  smaller  arrondisiemmU. 
He  would  recommend,  without  hesitation,  the  legislative  union  of  all  the 
provinces,  ^ould  difficulties  arise  among  those  of  the  eastern  regions  of 
British  America ;  or  even  time  had  allowed  the  people  of  the  latter  to 
oome  into  such  a  project  .before  the  conjunction  of  the  two  Canadaa  were 
effected.    But  if  agitations  arose  among  them  in  the  sequel,  their  popu- 
lations might  be  merged  in  the  Canadian  masses,  among  whom*  th^ 
wotdd  become  a  subordinate  minority.     Meanwhile,  his  lordship  recom- 
mended that  our  two  provinces  should  be  joined  together,  under  one 
government,  giving  to  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  respectively  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  in  assembly.     He  proposed  that  the  crown 
should  give  up  all  its  revenues,  except  those  derived  from  land-sales,  in 
exchange  for  a  proper  civil  list ;  that  all  civil  officers  should  be  made 
responsible  to  the  legislature,  the  governor  and  his  secretary  always 
excepted ;  that  the  independence  of  the  judges  should  be  recognised ; 
4Um1,  furUier,  that  the  heads  of  ministerial  departments  should  be  bound 
io  govern  in  accordance  with  the  wii^es  of  majorities  in  the  two  cham- 
I>er8. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  provincial  sway  which  Lord  Durham  fixed  upon, 
and  which  he  submitted  to  the  home  government  and  l^islature,  as  the 
best  oi  all  those  that  had  su^ested  themselves  or  been  proposed  to  him, 
for  re-establishing  order,  harmony,  and  peace  among  us.  There  were 
persons  (of  influence  at  head-quarters)  who  wished  to  ostracise,  in  mass, 
the  French-Canadians ;  and  deprive  them,  as  being  of  alien  race,  of  the 
r^resentative  and  electoral  franchise  altogether.  Others  proposed  a 
legialative  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  or  indeed,  of  all  the  provinces, 
with  a  conjoint  legislature  for  the  whole  of  British  America;  therein 
reducing  the  French-Canadian  members  to  a  merely  nominal  number. 
Others,  again,  suggested  a  federal  union.  Lord  Durham,  upon  his  arri- 
val at  Quebec,  inclined  much  to  the  latter  project ;  and,  in  view  of  effiect- 
ing  it,  he  entered  into  conferences  with  the  deputations  from  the  outer 
provinces,  along  with  the  public  bodies  and  leading  men  of  the  Canadas, 
whom  he  called  around  him  at  Quebec,  on  the  feasibility  of  a  measure 
whicH  would  embrace  all  the  colonies.  He  wished  at  first  to  conciliate 
4ihe  French-Canadians,  who  (through  his  means)  would  have  had  the 
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government  of  their  own  proyinoe,  and  retained  tlieir  separate  legialatare, 
ihe  ezecative  leaving  the  care  of  British  interests  in  chaige  of  tiie  gene- 
ral govemment;  but,  after  sojooming  some  time  in  the  eonntrj,  and 
consoltiAg  the  British  party-leaders,  his  opinions  nnderwent  a  diai^e, 
for  he  became  convinced  that  under  such  an  arrangement  as  that  just 
detailed,  gradual  anglificaHon  would  have  been  impossible  to  eflfeet. 

The  union  project,  afterwards  shaped  by  the  British  ministry,  gave,  as 
we  observed  above,  an  equal  number  of  representatives  to  Lowot  Canada 
as  to  the  Upper  Province :  nevertheless,  by  means  of  an  unequal  division 
of  the  electoral  colleges,  the  Britbh  race  among  us  were  made  sure  of 
being  able  to  elect  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  representatives.  By 
way  of  a  temporary  solatium  for  the  French-Canadians,  the  king's  minis- 
ters added  a  clause  to  the  other  stipulations  made  in  their  act  of  constitu- 
tion, that  the  Canadian  •  legjakdve'^chambers  should  not  have  power  to 
change  the  number  of  representatives  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  their  members.  But  one  of  the  provincial  ministers  of  Upper  Canada, 
Mr.  Hincks,  visiting  London  in  1854,  took  occadon  to  get  a  law  passed 
making  members  for  our  upper  chamber  elective  (merely),  in  order  to  get 
the  restrictive  clause,  noted  above,  annulled  by  the  Imperial  parliament.* 

The  recommendations  of  Lord  Durham  were  adopted  by  the  British 
ministry.  Nevertheless  the  Colonial  Association  of  London  was  not  satis- 
fied, even  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  French-Canadians  which  the  earl's  meas- 
ure was  calculated  to  effect.  That  body  wished  to  denude  them  of  everj 
political  right  by  depriving  them  of  their  votes  as  electors ;  the  company 
resisted,  also,  the  system  proposed  of  ministenal  responsibility.  Yet  his 
lordship,  also  the  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  repelled  such  pretensions 
to  interference  in  the  case,  and  Lord  Melbourne  presented  to  the  Impe- 
rial parliament.  May  4, 1830,  a  royal  message  reconunending  a  legislative 
union  of  the  Canadas.  An  unexpected  delay  arose,  however,  in  following 
up  the  recommendation,  through  an  adverse  vc^te  being  passed  against  a 
ministerial  measure  regarding  the  affairs  of  Jamaica,  which  induced 
Lord  Melbourne  and  most  of  his  colleagues  to  send  in  their  resigna- 
tions. The  cabinet  by  this  time  having  but  a  feeble  majority  in 
parliament,  Vas  liable  to  constant  untoward  accidents  of  that  kind. 
When  the  ministry  had  been  re-constituted.  Lord  John  Russell  introduced 
the  union  bill  to  the  commons  in  June  following,  when  it  was  read  a  first 

*  M.  Morin,  then  a  member  of  the  Hincks  administration,  assures  me  tha  the 
was  not  made  prirj  to  such  a  mutation  being  intended  bj  his  colleagaea  ;  nor 
did  he  at  all  know  about  that  change,  so  important  in  itself  to  French-Cana- 
dians, till  he  was  informed  of  it  by  the  newspapers. 
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ftnd  seoond  time  after  fMmedifoaanon;  Sir  Sobert  Peel,  leader  (tf  the  oon- 
tervatire  party,  and  Mr.  Jos^  Hvme,  chief  of  the  radieal  eection,  alike 
giiing  iheir  general  adhesion  to  the  measure.  This  done,  the  bill  was 
Offdered  to  lie  over  till  next  session  in  order  to  gite  time  iot  its  tother 
eonaiderationy  and  to  enable  its  promoters  to  obyiate  certain  difficulties  in 
tlM  way  of  its  Airther  progress.  Meanwhile  the  existence  of  the  special 
eovnoil  was  oontiniied ;  and  Mr.  Ponlett  Thompson,  M.  P. — a  man  ren- 
ted to  be  a  radical  in  politics,  (x  ultra  parliamentary  reforma*, — was 
ai^inted  govemor^eneral  of  ^  two  proyinees.  This  gentleman,  osten- 
siUy  nominated  in  view  of  bringing  about  a  concurrence  of  all  the  Oana* 
dians  in  the  Tiews  of  the  home  government  r^arding  our  affiurs,  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  October,  1839,  but  set  out  thence  almost  immediately 
for  Montreal ;  where  he  summoned  the  members  of  the  special  council  to 
meet  him  in  conferenee  on  the  llih  day  of  November  following.  It 
resulted  from  this  eonvocatiott  that  the  ministerial  proiject  was  accepted  by 
all  the  members  present  but  three.*  In  (xtder  to  conciliate  the  catholic 
clergy,  Mr.  Thompson  issued  an  ordinance  recognizing  the  Seminary  of 
Montreal  for  a  legal  corporation,  and  confirming  previous  tides  of  the 
seminarists  and  their  successors,  to  have  and  to  hold  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session the  three  seigniories  of  Montreal  Idand,  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, and  of  St.  Sulpitius.  The  conference  over,  and  the  foregoing  con- 
cession being  made,  the  governor-general  left  for  the  U|^)er  Province. 
On  the  3rd  day  of  December  ensuing,  he  opened  in  perscm  at  Toronto  the 
annual  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Western  Canada.  Mr.  Thompson 
had  it  in  charge  more  especially,  ftom  his  employers,  to  induce  the  repre- 
sentatives ci  Upper  Canada  to  accept  the  terms  of  union  laid  down  in  the 
Beport  of  Earl  Durham,  which  yet  to  some  extent  were  in  disaccord  with 
the  resolutions  in  council  and  assembly  here,  one  stipulating  that  the  seat 
of  government  for  both  the  Canadas  should  be  located  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince ;  and  others  recommending  that  the  three  lower  counties  of  Quebec 
should  be  annexed  to  New  Brunswick;  that  the  deputies  from  Lower 
should  be  fewer  than  those  from  Upper  Canada ;  that  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1845  and  thenceforward  counties  parcelled  into  seigniories  should  no 
longer  be  represented  in  the  provincial  parliament ;  that  the  use  of  the 
French  lai^uage  should  be  superseded  in  provincial  legislation ;  and  that 

*  The  special  coancil  was  composed  of  the  following  persons : — Ghief-Jastice 
Stuart,  and  Messrs.  Gathbert,  (f)  De  L^ry,  De  Rocheblare,  Qnesnel,  (f)  Tach^i 
Moffiftt,  M<aai,  Neilson,  (f)  Gerard,  Christie,  Walter,  Molson,  Howard,  Hale  (of 
Sherl^ooke),  Wainwright,  and  Hale  of  Portnenf.  The  names  crossed  as  above 
indicate  those  of  the  three  dissentient  members. 
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the  public  debt  of  Upper  Canada,  which  then  exceeded  one  million  in 
•mount,  should  be  saddled  on  the  two  proTinces  conjointly,  although  oun 
at  that  time  owed  nothing  whatever  to'  any  public  creditor.  The  gover- 
nor-general  was  instructed  to  declare,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the 
British  ministry  considered  the  existing  times  as  opportune  for  effecting 
a  union  on  the  terms  allowed  by  its  own  bill ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  dis- 
«9olYe  the  Upper  Canadian  assembly,  if  the  members  were  not  found  con- 
formable to  ministerial  wishes.  He  was  also  vested  with  power,  if  need 
were,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  leading  notables  of  the  colony,  to  settle 
the  conditions  upon  which  a  union  of  the  provinces  ou^t  to  be  effected.* 

Lord  John  Russell  in  a  despatch  sent  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  the  course  of  argumentation  therein  adverse  to  the  principle  of  a  res- 
ponsible system  in  the  British  Colonies,  adverted  to  several  parliamentary 
<$laims  which  had  been  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  assembly  in  Lower 
Canada,  arrogating  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  responsible  government ; 
his  Lordship  taking  occasion,  while  making  his  strictures  on  such  undue 
Assumptions,  to  represent  not  only  M.  Papineau,  but  a  majority  of  tlie  late 
assembly-men,  as  so  many  rebels. 

No  sooner  was  the  session  opened  of  the  Upper-Canadian  legislature, 
than  the  Union  question  was  taken  up  for  discussion.  Long  were  tlie 
debates  thereupon ;  but  they  terminated  in  an  acceptance  of  the  project 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  members,  and  almost  in  the  literal 
form  of  the  measure  as  introduced.  We  need  hardly  say,  on  the  other 
band,  how  distasteful  the  same  project,  thus  almost  unanimously  approved 
of  in  the  Upper,  was  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people  (never  consulted 
in  the  case)  in  the  Lower  Province.  Protests  against  it  were  drawn  up 
in  the  districts  of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  all  the  clergy  joinipg  l^erein. 
As  for  the  special  council,  all  its  members  being  crown  nominees,  it  proved 
itself  to  be  a  creature  of  the  government  almost  entirely ;  for,  even  out  of 
the  six  French-Canadians  who  formed  part  of  iliat  body,  only  two  voted 
against  the  ministerial  measure.f     Forty  thousand  signatures  of  the 

*  Despatch  firom  Lord  John  Rassell  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompaon, 
ofdateSept.  7,  1839. 

t  The  governor-general  having  called  Ifr.  Keilson  to  a  visit  privately,  as  he 
wished  to  consult  him  on. provincial  affairs  in  general,  and  on  the  Union  project 
in  particular,  that  gentleman  assured  his  Excellency  that  the  latter  measure 
would  he  distasteftil  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  and  be  agree- 
able to  but  a  few  others — seeing  that  it  tended  to  the  oppression  of  the  French 
Canadians.  Proceeding  to  justify  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  thus  expre8S^df 
the  governor  out  him  short  with  the  observation,  interrogatingly  put :  '<  Oh !  jou 
are  inimical  to  the  proposed  Union  ?"  <<  I  am  so,**  was  the  brief  but  dedded  reply. 
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inhabitants  of  the  above  two  districts  of  the  lower  province  were  appended 
to  petitions  to  the  British  l^islature  against  the  Union  biH  The  gov- 
ernor-general (by  way  of  neutralising  the  effect  of  this  cry  of  the  country 
against  impending  wrong)  assured  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  number  of 
protesters  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected ;  that  the  resolutions 
passed  at  a  public  meeting,  holden  concurrently,  of  the  people  in  Quebec 
city  (of  British  birth  or  descent)  really  expressed  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  Lower>Canadians, — at  least  all  those  of  them 
who  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  metropolitan  government :  finally,  that  the 
clergy,  in  their  opposition,  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject  entirely, 
for  its  members  (he  all^d)  in  their  hearts  desired  to  maintain  the 
special  council  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  the  while  they  demanded 
the  re-establishment  of  the.constitution  of  1791 ! 

The  consent  accorded  as  above  to  a  Unioa  by  the  assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  approbation  of  it  by  the  special  council  of  the  Lower 
Province,  emboldened  the  British  cabinet  ministers  to  proceed  briskly 
with  their  incorporating  bilL  In  the  commons  house  it  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  almost  without  any  debating ;  Mr.  Hume  voting  for, 
Mr.  O'Gonnell  against  it,  upon  a  division.  The  bill  did  not  pass  so  easily 
in  the  chamber  of  peers,  as  it  did  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  and  several  others  voted  against  the 
measure.  The  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  too,  was  dissentient,  '^  because  the 
project  was  founded  on  a  chimerical  distrust  of  the  French-derived 
population  of  the  Lower  Province,  and  a  blind  confidence  in  the  people 
of  British  origin  in  both  provinces  ;*'  he  dissented  from  its  provisions, 
further,  "  because  they  were  unjust  in  themselves,  since  their  object  was 
to  further  augment  the  already  existent  disparity  between  the  parliamen- 
tary representation,  relatively,  of  the  British  and  French  colonial  races; 
because,  in  effect,  the  operation  of  the  measure  would  virtually  deprive 
the  latter  of  their  chartered  l^slative  rights :  which,  were  it  desirable 
to  annul,  would  bo  most  honestly,  if  not  less  inexpediently,  effected  by 
open  nullification,  than  by  refounding  among  them  a  representative 
government  which  all  the  world  would  look  upon  as  a  mockery  of  an 
electoral  system  in  their  regard.''  The  earl  took  occasion  at  the  same 
time  to  admonish  his  fellow-peers,  that  '^  it  was  not  in  North  America, 
provincials  could  have  palmed  upon  them  the  seiibUnce  of  a  representative 

''  Then,**  abruptly  responded  the  gOTemor,  "  we  shall  never  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  the  sobjeet  P  For  this  aeoonnt  we  are  personally  indebted  to  Mr. 
NeilBon  himself. 
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gOTenunent  for  its  reality;  or  that  one  seotion  of  them  oonld  ooont  efvi 
for  a  minority  (in  fitirlj  balanced  questions)  when,  in  trath,  they  were 
Tirtoally  disfranchised.  The  proposed  anion  ofthe  two  Canadian  provinces 
(oondndingly  and  cogently  observed  the  earl)  was  in^>o$ed  on  one  of 
them  out  of  disbelief  in  the  loyalty  of  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
accepted  by  the  people  of  ihe  other,  thoogh  aware  of  its  injustice  to  thar 
neighbors,  and  knowing  that  the  consent  of  the  latter  had  not  been 
obtained,  or  even  asked;  the  Upper-Canadians  thereby  expecting  to 
obtain  fiscal  advantages  and  legislative  supremacy,  to  fhe  detriment  of  a 
majority  of  the  Lower  Province." 

Yiscount  Melbourne  descanted  on  the  necessity  which  existed  of 
appeasing  the  discontent  that  existed  in  the  two  Canadas ;  observing  that 
it  was  to  the  prevalence  of  such  discontent  in  &e  finest  provinces  of 
France  *  afterwards  long  possessed  by  the  English,  that  die  lost  ihem,  in 
the  year  1450.  '^  And  in  the  days  of  our  immediate  progenitors,  what 
was  it  but  unassuaged  provindal  discontent  (added  his  lordship)  that 
lost  to  Britain  the  immense  territories  now  known  as  the  United  States  ?" 
The  Duke  of  Wdlington,  in  reply  to  the  viscount,  recommended  that 
^further  counsel  should  be  taken  on  the  subject ;  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  coming  to  a  conclusion  till  the  irritation  prevalent  in  the  Canadas 
had  subsided ;  nor  was  final  l^isUtion  expedient  in  their  regard,  till  it 
were  ascertained  that  there  existed  less  disporition  than  parliament  was 
as  yet  aware  of,  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  prompt  or 
foment  rebellion  in  the  Canadas.  Matured  reflection  was  wanted,  urged 
his  grace,  before  a  composite  legislature  were  formed,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  three  or  four  races,  and  professing  a  dozen  or  more  forms 
of  religious  belief.  The  duke  disapproved,  also,  the  means  which  the 
government  had  recourse  to  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Upper- 

*  The  aathor,  in  the  words  imputed  to  the  British  premier,  makes  his  lordship 
to  be  bat  indiilbrentlj  reraed  in  English  history,  if  the  Utter  really  adverted  to 
^  le  bean  territoire''  England  possessed  in  France  <'  et  qn'ell  tenait  des  princes 
Normands."  Sorely  the  Plantagenets  did  not  hold  the  provinces  of  Cayenne, 
Ai^jon,  Aqoitaine,  Maine,  the  territory  of  Tonmai, ft c.  merely  in  right  of  descent 
from  William,  first  English  dnke  of  Normandy.  Wt  know,  indeed,  (what  his 
lordship  probably  adrerted  to,)  that,  in  1451,  the  province  of  GNyeniie  fidl  miier 
the  dominion  of  OharlesiViX,  king  of  France,  after  being  8T]d]!}6ot  to  the  Baglish 
crown  daring  abont  300  years;  and  that,  thenceforth,  all  hold  was  lost  by 
England  apon  continental  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Calais ; 
and  even  that  was  lost  to  the  English,  in  1568,  being  taken  Jan.  1  of  the  fore- 
going year  by  the  dake  de  Guise,  after  they  had  possessed  it  more  than  200 
years.— B. 
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CMiadian  dapatieB  to  tha  bill.  For  instancy,  the  toiy  party  in  the  colony 
was  gained  over  through  the  puUioation  of  a  deqmtch  fixmi  Lord  John 
BiuaeQy  regarding  the  aj^intmenta  to  goyemmental  plaoea ;  while  the 
<x>ncnrrenoe  of  the  republican  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper 
Province  in  the  measore  was  tried  to  be  ensored  by  the  suppression  of 
another  of  his  lordship's  despatches,  which  would  have  been  distasteful,  if 
published,  to  the  partisans  of  responsible  government  Lord  Brougham, 
taking  part  in  the  discussion,  expressed  his  belief,  that  whenever  Oanada 
separated  itsdf  from  Britain,— *an  event  sure  to  arrive,  soon  or  late, — 
such  consummatbn,  desiraUe  of  the  contrary,  would  full  surely  be  not  a 
little  hastened  by  an  enforced  conjunction,  l^islatively,  of  the  people  of 
the  two  provinces :  who,  when  the  time  of  separation  came,  eadi  from  the 
other  respectively,  would,  through  the  uneasy  experience  of  a  union  of 
pc^ulationi^  "  paired  not  matched,"  part  as  enemies  rather  than  friends, 
— a  contii^ncy  certain  and  to  be  deplored,  thanks  to  the  ill-judged  though 
well-meant  attempts  of  ministers  to  conciliate  antipathies  im  themselves 
■absolutely  irreconcilable. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford  was  the  next  principal  speaker  in  the  debate. 
His  oiHnions  had,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  had,  all  the  more  weight  with 
the  house  of  peers,  as  he  was  for  some  time  supreme  administrator  in  the 
Oanadas ;  thereby  gaining  a  knowledge,  in  the  country  itself  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  and  the  force  of  party  feeling  among  them. 
"  I  regard,"  said  he,  '^  this  union  bill  as  a  dangerous  experiment  in 
legislation,  and  as  a  measure  both  arbitrary  and  unjust  in  itself.  If  it 
be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  its  promoters  press  it  on  because  they  are 
•convinced  that  the  French  peculation  of  Canada  are  in  an  oxganized 
state  of  resistance  to  British  domination,  there  never  was  a  more  mistaken 
apprehension  accepted  for  verity.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  any  of  our  colonial  dependencies  does  her  Migesty  rule  over  a 
people  who,  whe&er  by  inclination  orfirom  a  regard  to  their  own  interests, 
have  a  greats  desire  than  the  Canadians  (collectively)  to  remain  on  a 
footing  of  alliance  and  amity  with  Ghreat  Britain.  I  am  not  unaware, 
however,  of  the  fidse  representadons  which  have  been  actively  spread 
about  this  country,  tending  to  ^mtovc  the  contrary  of  what  I  have  now 
juud;  but  my  averment  in  the  matter  is  soothAil,  and  can  easily  be 
proved  by  confirmatory  £BhCts,  which  will  speak  for  themselves.  Much 
have  we  heard  about  what  has  been  denominated  '  the  recent  revolts.' 
These  are  high-sounding  wcMrds,  and  well  calculated  to  serve  the  uses  of 
those  who  find  their  account  in  giving  them  currency,  but,  althou^  I  am 
«ever  disposed  to  r^rove  every  spedes  of  insurrectionary  manifastationy 
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in  this  ease  I  think  we  ought  to  reoognise  the  propriety  of  kxddng  cloBdj 
into  the  tnie  state  of  things,  before  stigmatising  the  eyents  whidh  leaDj 
have  taken  place,  in  such  terms  of  undue  severity  as  have  been  employed 
against  the  malcontent  Canadians  so  unjustly  as  injudiciously,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  will  be  sure  to  prejudice  our  case  most  lamentably  in  Uie 
estimation  of  the  world.  After  all,  the  parts  of  Low^  Oanada  wheran 
troubles  did  break  out  openly,  comprised  but  a  small  section  of  the 
district  of  Montreal,  or  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  bordering  the  riyer 
Bichelieu.  Now,  what  was  the  political  state  of  this  region  anterior  to 
the  Imublee  therein  7  The  public  mind  was  inflamed  by  yiolent  contes- 
tations of  a  par&an  character, — ^not  unconstitutional,  however,  for  they 
were  the  natural  result  of  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise,— carried 
on  with  unwonted  heat  The  spirit  of  party  it  was  chiefly,  and  nothing- 
worse,  that,  having  exasperated  the  natures  of  those  most  under  its  domi- 
nation, led  to  the  excesses  which  the  country  had  to  endure  and  def^we. 
To  justify  this  opinion  of  mine,  I  need  only  mention,  that  the  sole  locali^ 
anywhere  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  whidi  had  in  it  an  insurreotionaiy 
outbreak,  was  the  county  of  ilie  Two  Mountains :  now  here,  as  in  the 
Bichelieu  region,  were  there  previously  electioneering  strug^es  of  an 
unusually  ardent  character.  Let  it  be  remembered  again,  that  thoee 
located  in  sundry  parts  of  the  province,  but  more  especially  at  Montreal 
and  in  the  environs  qf  that  city,  are  people  of  the  British  and  Anglo- 
American  races,  to  whom  all  the  older  Canadian  and  liberal  and  indepen- 
d^t  inhabitants  can  be  nothing  less  than  adversely  inclined;  the  former, 
in  their  conduct,  generaUy  speaking,  evincing  a  spirit  of  domination  over 
the  population  of  French  origin ;  and  even  aspiring  to  monopolise  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  state.  It  is  to  the  overweening  pretenaona 
of  this  section  of  the  general  population,  resisted  as  those  naturally  are 
by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  that  we  must  chiefly  attribute  the 
troubles  which  have  lately  vexed  the  land.  In  proof  of  what  I  now  state^ 
I  may  make  mention  of  one  of  Uie  first  movements  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Brito-Canadian  party,  upon  my  arrival  in  the  province :  In  a 
meeting  convoked  by  them,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  corps  of  volunteers, 
to  be  called  the  '  British  Bifle  Legion,'  or  some  such  distinctive  (and  of 
course  invidious)  appellation ;  and  one  of  the  resolutions  came  to  was, 
that  the  privates  should  choose  their  own  officers.  I  took  the  earliest 
occasion  that  presented  itself,  to  lemonstrate  against  the  formation  of 
such  a  body,  but  in  a  confidential  and  amicable  way ;  yet  all  my  efforts  to 
prevent  the  project  taking  shape  were  useless.  The  result  was,  I  fialt 
constrained  to  order  the  disbandment  of  the  corps  by  a  formal  proolama- 
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tion,  in  name  of  the  queen ;  firat  taking  oare,  however,  to  asBore  myself, 
by  an  applieation  to  the  provinoial  orown-lawyers,  that  the  eziatenoe  of 
such  an  association  as  the  '  British  Rifle  Legion '  was  not  only  onoonsti- 
tational  in  spirit,  but  in  realil^  illegal  altogether.  Again,  a  self-interested 
and  headstrong  section  of  the  Anglo-Canadian  commercialists  has  always 
labored,  by  misrepreeentation  <^  facts  and  opinions  to  their  oorrespondents 
in  the  mother  country,  trading  and  political,  to  cause  their  friends  among 
us  to  forward  their  views,  defend  their  acts,  and  palliate  the  exorbitancies 
which  have  really  done  much  to  provoke  those  of  their  fellow-colonists 
suffering  from  them  into  a  partial  rebellion.  So  long  as  this  section,  or 
the  party  of  which  it  is  the  van,  is  allowed  to  ride  rough-shod  over 
common  rights,  there  will  be  distrust  and  discontent  in  the  country* 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  these  remarks  apply  only  ta 
a  small  part  of  the  British  population,  located  chiefly  in  the  environs  of 
Montreal,  and  to  some  partisans  in  Quebec.  Many  of  the  Brito-Cana- 
dians  have  reprobated  to  me,  in  the  strongest  terms  too,  the  intemperate- 
ness  of  their  feUow-colonists,  just  adverted  to.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact, 
that  when  the  troubles  broke  out,  the  malcontent  populace — ^for  I  may 
afanost  designate  as  such  the  insurgents — ^who  took  part  in  them  were  not 
led  by  French-Oanadians.  At  St.  Denis,  they  were  commanded  by 
Wolfred  Nelson ;  at  St.  Charles,  by  one  Brown,  an  Anglo-American ;  at 
St  Benoit,  by  a  Swiss.  The  outbreak,  as  I  have  idready  observed,  took 
place  only  in  a  part  of  Montreal  district.  In  the  other  divisions  of  that 
jurisdiction,  and  in  the  olher  four  districts  of  Lower  Canada,  viz.  Oasp^, 
St.  Francis,  Quebec,  and  Three  Bivers,  all  was  peaceful,  and  the  civil 
authorities  were  unassailed.  The  troubles  in  the  disturbed  district  were 
completely  appeased  in  three  weeks'  lime,  and  meanwhile  addressee  from 
all  parts  were  sent  to  me,  reproving  the  conduct  of  a  few  misguided  men 
led  away  by  evil  counsel ;  the  repudiators  of  their  violence  assuring  me 
of  the  determination  of  the  Canadians,  in  general,  to  support  the  govern- 
ment In  a  word,  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  the 
Lower  Province  before  I  left  the  country.  But  this  state  of  things  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  party  which  aimed  at  crushing  the  French-derived 
population. 

''  Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  exact  verily  of  all  I  have  now  advanced, 
I  cannot  but  regard  the  meditated  union  of  the  Canadas  as  a  most 
unjust  and  tyrannical  measure,  proposed  in  view  of  depriving  the  Lower 
Province  of  its  constitution,  under  the  pretext,  as  a  sufficing  cause,  that 
a  handfrd  of  ill-intentioned  men  committed  culpable  acts ;  the  sure  effect 
of  the  project  bemg,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  a  section  of  the  commu- 
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niijy  tfaje  great  nugoriij  of  their  Mow-eokmistB,  tiieloniierbebig  bitlerij 
inimioal  to  the  latter  I  You  prc^poae  to  gire,  in  a  word,  to  tliree  or  four 
hundred  thoonnd  inhabitaoAB  the  same  amoont  of  pariiamentaiy  r^re- 
sentatbn,  aa  to  a  population,  of  French  deaoent,  of  at  least  700,000 
aook  abiding  in  Lower  Canada;  and  eononrrently  wiili  this  nnecjiial  dia- 
tribution  of  firanduae  rights,  you  are  about  to  impose  on  the  same  pto- 
vinoe,  whioh  has  no  publio  debt,  or  something  next  to  none,  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  peeuniary  obligations  of  the  Uj^Mr-Canadiaaa,  the 
oa|Atal  of  idiioh,  it  is  said,  reaches  one  million.  Can  there  be  anything 
imagined  more  arbitrary  or  less  reasonable  than  tiiis  ?  In  truth,  the 
mere  legaUiy  of  sudi  a  prooeeding,  settmg  all  considerations  of  equitable 
dealing  aside,  may  be  very  fidrly  called  in  question ;  fi)r,  I  understand^ 
no  part  of  the  debt  oontraoted  in  Upper  Canada  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  goyemment  of  this  country.  I  ought  to  declare,  onee  i^ain,  my 
conyiction  that  the  unjust  financial  arrangement  I  now  denounce,  is  doe 
to  a  mercantile  intrigue.*  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  Frenob- 
deriyed  population  of  the  Lower  Proyince  widies  to  liye  under  British 
protection,  and  in  alliance  with  us ;  yet  a  great  minority  of  the  inhabitants 

of  the  two  Canadas  is  opposed  to  an  (incorporating)  union I  can 

neyer  giye  my  assent,  therefore,  to  the  uigust  measure,  as  I  conseientaous- 
ly  belieye  this  to  be,  now  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  brd* 
ships.  I  repeat,  too,  that  I  haye  called  your  attentimi  to  the  real  &cts 
of  the  case;  and  in  all  I  haye  just  said,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  coofiroi* 
ed  by  the  testimony  of  eyery  impartial  resident  in  either  proyinoe  of 
Canada." 

We  haye  thus  giyen,  as  aboye,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  speeA.  of 
•one  ex-goyemor-general,  because  his  discourse  breathed,  firom  beginning 
to  end,  the  accents  of  pure  justice  and  of  simple  truth ;  as  well  as  thai  it 
became  to  us  a  test  for  iq>preciating  the  secret  motiyes  of  the  British  colo- 
nial-office, which  oyer  proyed  itself  to  be  the  most  redoubtaUy  inimi- 
cal to  the  French-CanadiAns  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  metropolitaa 
state. 

A  nugorit^  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  kgidatore  of  Britain  finally  yoted 
for  the  measure,  but  yet  unwillingly ;  and  only  because  the  mereantik 
party  in  parliament,  which  has  always  exerted  great  legidatxye  influence 
in  British  colonial  affiurs,  earnestly  demanded  ihe  passing  of  the  UQ. 
Vpj^r  Canada,  too,  owed  a  million  to  the  Barings,  and  found  itself  just 

*  Alluding  to  the  bouse  of  Baring,  to  which  was  doe  the  greatest  part  of 
that  debt. 
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then,  in  an  unfit  state  to  ditoharge  its  public  obligations.  Therefixre  it 
was  that  the  potent  honae  thus  indieated  now  (very  natnrally)  made  every 
eibrt  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Britain  to  the  Canadian 
Union  Act ;  for  npon  that  measure  becoming  law,  did  provincial  payments, 
whether  of  capital  or  interest,  gireatly  if  not  entirely  depend.  Besides 
the  Barings,  too,  many  other  British  merchants,  capitalists,  and  perhaps 
some  M.P.'s  besides,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  bill,  had  a  common 
interest  for  the  soccess  of  the  project.  Having  so  many  personal  reasons 
in  presence  to  contend  with,  added  to  invincible  national  prejudices  against 
the  French-Canadian  race,  it  was  too  plain  that  our  interests  in  the  case 
must  perforce  go  to  the  wall ;  and,  in  effect,  they  did  so.  Thus  in  the 
Union  Act,  we  find  it  expressly  stipulated,  that,  after  all  costs  of  collec- 
tion paid,  the  preferential  charge  on  the  colonial  revenues  in  foture  shall 
be,  the  payment  <^  the  interest  of  the  (conjoint)  provincial  debt.  The 
salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  ministers  on  the  civil  list,  to  be  paid 
next,  as  soon  as  other  public  moneys  are  got  in. 

The  Union  law,  thus  adopted  by  the  two  British  houses  of  parliament, 
80  so(m  as  it  received  the  royal  assent,  nullified  by  its  operation  the  act 
of  1791,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  French-Canadians  from 
the  petty  domination  of  the  British  population  of  the  Upper  Provinoe ; 
and  thus,  by  the  revocationary  legislation  of  the  Imperial  parliament  of 
1840,  were  our  race  once  more  subjected  to  the  ascendency  of  the  above 
population,  but  then  become  far  more  numerous  than  at  the  first-indicated 
date. 

During  the  epoch  terminated  by  the  consummation  of  a  great  act  of 
injustice,  the  population,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry  of  the 
country  had  made  immense  progress.  Our  people,  whose  total  number  we 
estimated  at  barely  125,000  souls  in  1791,  had  quintupled  in  numerical 
amount  during  an  interval  of  not  quite  a  century's  duration.  The 
political  dissensions  arising  among  us,  meanwhile,  had  not  prevented 
individuals  from  playing  each  his  part  as  a  useM  member  of  general 
society.  In  America,  the  constant  movement  of  all  things  causes  to  halt 
behind  its  rapid  actualities,  all  theories  as  to  its  hoped-fi)r  or  predicted 
oourse ;  and  sets  at  nought  every  system  fi)r  its  guidance,  whether  planned 
in  metropolitan  halls  of  legislation,  or  cabinet  bureaux.  Commonwealths, 
on  this  continent,  are  seated  on  immense  bases ;  the  outer  limits  of  which 
extend  from  sea  to  sea  on  many  sides.  In  Europe,  property  occupies  the 
apex  of  the  social  pyramid ;  in  America,  the  possessor  of  property  is,  or 
he  ought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  component  parts  of  the  ed^ce, 
at  its  lowest  part.   Inl844,tiieyear  nearest  to  that  of  the  Union  wherein 
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a  cemBQB  took  place,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  was  found  to  be 
697,000  persons,  out  of  wbich  524,000  were  of  French  descent ;  the 
remaining  156,000  being  of  British  or  foreign  blood :  while,  among  the 
general  total,  578,000  were  catholics. 

Lastly,  in  1840,  our  proyincial  revenue  reached  £184,000,  while  the 
public  expenditure  was  but  £143,000.  At  the  present  time  (1859) 
with  the  aid  of  some  modifications  in  our  fiscal  laws,  the  conjoint  revenues 
of  the  two  Ganadas  reach  a  total  of  £1,500,000,  while  the  expenditure  » 
£1,600,000. 

We  are  about  to  terminate  this  history.  The  Union  of  the  two  provinces 
necessarily  marks  one  of  the  great  stages  of  Canadian  annals.  The  latest- 
occurring  evei^ts  we  have  recorded  would  have  remained  withi^t  any 
very  precise  signification,  without  the  reader's  taking  into  consideration 
that  union  act,  the  manner  of  passing  which  at  once  explains  the  nature 
of  the  measure  itself,  and  the  tendencies  of  metropolitan  feeling  in  our 
r^ard.  If,  in  retracing  the  fif^ing  events,  we  may  have  wounded  the 
susceptibilities  of  certain  races,  or  of  some  individual  m^  composing 
them,— or  i^oukl  we  have  excited  the  jealousies  of  any  partisans  or  place- 
men, we  shall  merely  observe,  adapting  to  our  own  use  the  general  apofegy 
made  to  his  readers  by  M.  Thiers,  in  tiie  prelude  to  his  Hittoire  de  la 
Sivolution  Frcmgauty  that  '*  we  have  performed  our  task  without  animo- 
sity ;  ever  compassionating  error,  ever  revering  virtue,  and  admiring  true 
greatness,  while  constantiy  striving  to  fathom  the  designs  of  Providence 
regarding  the  fate  which  is  reserved  for  us,  and  respecting  providential 
purposes  as  soon  as  we  think  that  we  have  discerned  their  real  nature." 


CONCLUSION. 

By  uniting  the  two  Canadas,  England  maintained  her  policy,  in  this 
respect,  that  she  thus  merged  in  one  people  the  different  nationalities 
which  previously  existed  in  the  two  colonies.  No  nation  had  greater 
facilities  than  she,  in  this  by  no  means  easy  matter.  She- was  gmded  by 
the  experience  of  centuries  past.  In  like  manner  had  she  at  first 
absorbed  the  nationality  of  her  Norman^  Conquerors,  then  that  of  the 
Scotch,  and  then  of  the  Irish.  In  carrying  out  her  object^  she  was  not 
precipitate:  slowly,  and  with  due  precaution,  she  proceeded  to  make  use 

*  The  French  language  was  not  set  aside  in  the  Bnglish  parliament  till  tb» 
16th  centnry ;  that  body,  however,  still  maintaining  its  French  name. 
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el  Uie  oonfiding,  and  to  satuify  the  ambitious  and  the  traoolent.    She^ 
has  always  acted  under  the  belief,  that,  with  the  help  of  gold  and 
power,  the  less  namerons  raoee  which  owed  her  allegiance  wonld  become 
extinct, — ^merged  and  lost  in  the  all-powerfnl  orbit  of  the  nationality  oT 
her  own  people. 

If  we  look  into  history,  we  find  as  regards  England  herself*  that 

^<  After  a  lapse  of  time  a  statute  of  Edward  III  permitted  (and  did 
not  enact,  as  many  historians  have  stated)  that  pleadings  might  be  made 
before  the  civil  courts  in  the  English  language.  The  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  commercial  actions  and  of  the  pleadings  necessary  therein^ 
rendered  this  change  more  necessary  than  in  previous  reigns,  when 
those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  French  language  were  forced 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings.  But  in  matters  between 
*  men  of  high  estate  before  the  high  court  of  parliament,  which  abjudi- 
cated regarding  treason,  or  before  the  court  of  chivalry,  which  decided 
in  affiurs  of  honor,  the  ancient  tongue  was  still  employed.  And  further, 
the  custom  was  still  maintained,  in  all  Ihe  courts,  of  rendering  judgment 
in  French,  as  well  as  of  making  the  registers  or  records  in  the  same 
language. 

'<  Generally  speaking,  it  was  customary  with  lawyers,  even  with  those 
who  spoke  English,  to  use,  as  most  becoming,  French  words  and  phrases 
as  'M,  sire,  je  vous  jure,'  'Ah,  de  par  DieuT  'A  ce  j'assente,'  and 
other  similar  expressions  with  which  Ohaucer,  in  describing  their 
speeches,  never  &ils  to  embellish  them. 

'<It  was  during  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  that  the  English 
language,  gradually  coming  into  vogue  with  men  of  letters,  ended  by 
entirely  displacing  the  French;  except  with  the  chief  seigniors,  who^ 
before  relinquishing  entirely  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  adhered  to 
works  written  in  both  tongues.  This  equality  (which  the  commonalty 
gradually  imitated)  is  shown  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  which,  after  the 
year  1400,  appeared  alternately  in  French  and  English.  The  first  act 
of  the  lower  house  bears  date  1425.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the- 
upper  house  any  longer  preserved  the  proper  tongue  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  conquerors,  but  after  1450  no  more  acts  of  parliament  appear 
in  the  French  language.  There  exist,  however,  after  this  time,  letters 
written  in  French  by  the  nobles,  and  French  epitaphs.  Historians  show 
also  that  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  kings  of  England  and  the 

*  Thierry :  Histoire  de  la  Oonqadte  de  TAngleterre  par  les  Nonnandg,  vol.  4,.. 
p.  272. 
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Mignion  were  acqmamted  wiUi  Fienoh  andopoke  it  weU;  *  but  after  dM^ 
tame  the  knowledge  of  the  laoguige  was  only  a  matter  of  individqal 
teaming,  and  not  a  neoeanty  of  noUe  birth.  Freooh  wia  no  more  a 
language  to  be  lisped  by  the  diildren  of  the  noUee:  it  beoame,  like 
anoient  and  continental  tongues,  only  a  study  of  choice  and  a  pari  of  a 
liberal  edaeatitm.  Thus  aboui  four  oenturies  after  the  oonqsest  of 
Bngland  by  the  Normans,  diaefipeared  that  diffivanoe  of  language  which 
had  thitherto,  together  with  social  inequality,  been  a  nuu^c  of  sqiaratioa 
between  the  desomdants  of  the  two  raoea.  This  complete  fusion  <tf  tke 
two  original  tongues,  a  plain  indication  of  the  intennixture  of  the  raeei^ 
was  possibly  aocelarated,  in  the  15th  century,  by  the  long  and  sangninaxf 
cifil  war  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Laneaater." 

As  to  Scotland,  Queen  Anne,  in  1706,  carried  out  a  project,  Tainlj 
attempted  by  William  III,*^the  union  of  En^and  and  Scotland  in 
one  kingdom,  under  the  designation  of  Great  Britain.  The  unhanding 
nature  of  the  Scottish  character,  the  mutual  antipaihy  of  the  two  peoples 
and  the  frequent  troubles  thenee  arising,  rendered  the  project  leai  ea^, 
and  beset  it  with  difficulties. 

<<  This  country,"  says  M.  Emile  de  Bonneohose,f  "  in  conseqaenee  of 
the  energetic  resolutions  made  by  the  English  pariiament  in  retaliation 
fbr  the  Security  Aot^  saw  itself  deprived  of  important  adtajitagea  and 
menaced  with  new  dangers.  Men  of  intelleot  aougjbt  to  avert  this 
double  peril;  at  the  same  time,  direct  attempts  wiere  made  by  the  Queen 
to  extort  from  the  Scotch  adherence  to  the  act  regarding  Protestant 
SQOcession.  At  length,  they  consented  that  a  cenmissBOB  should  be 
nominated  to  entertain  the  question  of  the  union  of  tibe  two  kingdoms 
But  this  entailed  upon  Scotland  the  loss  of  h^  constitution  and  separate 
parliament ;  and  it  followed  that  the  siq>reme  power  becanao  Tested  in 
one  parliament  only,  which,  although  it  contained  a  certain  number  of 
Scottish  members,  met  in  the  English  capital  and  under  the  jimnadiate 
influence  of  tiie  crown  ministers.  On  both  sides,  the  comaissionecs  for 
the  settlement  of  these  momentous  questions  were  chosen  by  Goddlphin 
and  hb  cdleagues,  and  the  union  was  settled  on  the  feUowing  basis : 
Scotland  was  to  retain  her  national  chureh,  her  civil  and  municipal  law% 
and  her  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice.  She  was  to  diare  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  general  taxation,  including  that  in  respect  of  debt 
contracted  prior  to  the  Beyolutkm.     Having  no  debt  heoelf,  a  luge 

*  See    Rymer,   Foedera    Oonrentionef    Litena,   Monatticon   Anglicanimi; 
Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Oomines. 
t  Histoire  d'Angleterre,  vol.  4,  p.  165. 
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Btim  of  money  was  t)  b^  adyanoed  to  ber  aa  an  eqninJent  fbr  the  bnr- 
dens  imposed.  The  oommiBraonera  for  the  two  oonntariea  agreed  on  Iheae 
p<nnt8 :  they  differed  only  as  to  the  eomposition  of  the  paiUament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  dei^red  by  Bngland,  jmd,  while  the  population  of 
Soodand  was  one  sixth  in  nnmber  that  of  England,  they  were  only 
aeeorded  in  tlie  united  r^reeentation  forty-fonr  members,  or  one  thir- 
teenth of  the  entire  body.  Sixteen  peers  only  were  to  be  eleoted  from 
the  entire  Seottish  peerage  to  sit  in  the  £n^ish  house  of  lordr. 

''  The  hanteesB  of  these  latter  ehnises,  which  the  Scottish  pe(^ 
regicrded  as  an  insult,  excited  general  discontent;  the  result  of  which 
was>  especially  at  first^  that  the  trea^  for  union  engendered  a  dashing  of  ~ 
material  interests  prejudicial  to  yery  many,  as  haj^pens  at  the  termina- 
tion of  most  important  political  commotions.  The  wound  inflicted  on. 
the  patriotic  feeling  (tf  the  Scotch  was  oi  itself  suffident  to  render  them 
insensible  of  the  adt&ntages  of  the  agreemmit;  and  all  parties,  Whigs, 
and  Tories,  Jacobites  and  Williamites,  Presbyterians,  EpiscopaliaDs,  and 
Otanaronians,  united  to  oppose  it.  The  goyemment  commissioners  were 
exposed  to  the  insults  oTthe  populace,  who  destroyed  the  houses  of  many 
officers  of  state  fayorable  to  the  union,  while  they  extrayagantly  extolled 
tiie  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  chief  of  its  opponents.  The  Dukes  of 
Queensberry  and  Argyle,  and  the  Counts  of  Montrose,  Stair,  Boxbnrgh, 
and  Marchmont,  in  yain  endeayored  to  oppose  argument  to  this  explosion 
of  patriotic  sentiment  and  national  fury;  but  what  the  strongest  argu- 
BMots  could  not  obtain,  bribery  readied.  Part  of  the  money  promised 
by  the  English  commissioners  as  indemnity  for  the  fresh  burdens 
imposed,  was  distributed  among  their  Scottish  colleagues  and  among  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Edinbui^  parliament.  Thenceforward  eyery- 
thing  went  smoothly.  The  treaty  of  union,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Scottish  people  lool^  upon  as  suicide,*  and  that  pure  and  irreproadi- 
able  men  would  neyer  haye  sanctioned,  obtained  the  assent  of  a  yenal 
majority; — ^this  finnous  agreement,  in  short,  regarded  as  a  stain  upon 
Scotland,  wherein  were  inyohed  the  samfice  of  her  interest  and  her 
f^bry,  and  which  ought  to  haye  hem  followed  in  course  of  time  by  an 
•■  ■  ■   ■ 

*  One  of  the  membertf  of  the  Scottish  parliament  most  opposed  to  the  union, 
Lord  BelhaTen,  in  an  eloquent  speech  portrayed  Scotland  as  perishing  hj 
the  hands  of  her  own  children.  All  the  state  archives  appeared  to  him  in  a 
Tision,  he  said,  "and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  saw  old  Caledonia,  sitting,  like 
Ottsar  in  the  senate,  easting  aronnd  looks  of  distress,  shrouding  herself  in  her 
rojal  mantle  awaiting  the  final  stroke,  and  crying,  as  she  breathed  her  last  8l|^,. 
I  And  thou  also,  my  son  1 '  "-^WaUtr  Smtt,  m9Ury  of  Scotland. 
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•^ra  of  peaoe  and  prosperity  ihiUidrto  unknown,  was  signed  Ist  May,  1707^ 
■and  was  considered  a  great  triumph  by  En^and,  flushed  witJi  her  oob- 
tinental  suocesses." 

As  to  Ireland,  the  struggle  was  longer,  but  England  finally  triumi^ied* 

<' After  the  orisis  of  1798,"  says  Gustayus  de  Beaumont^'*'  ^'Eng- 
land, holding  Ireland  rebellious  but  yanquished,  ohastised  her  wiUiout 
,pity.  Twenty  years  before,  Ireland  regained  possession  of  her  politieal 
liberty.  England  kept  in  bitter  remembrance  Ireland's  success,  and  did 
'Uot  fail  to  take  advantage  of  her  weakness  to  bring  her  under  Ihe  yoke. 

^'  The  Irish  parliament,  after  the  recoyery  of  its  independence,  became 
4ax)uble6ome  to  England.  To  obtain  the  mastery,  corrupt  influences 
mBTe  necessary;  despite  which,  it  still  offered  opposition;  the  En^ish 
goyemment  therefore  decided  on  its  abolition. 

'*  At  the  news,  Ireland  quiyered  like  a  dead  body  on  the  touch  of  the 
iron  whioh  has  just  lacerated  and  deprived  it  of  life.  Of  thirty-two 
counties,  twenty-one  protested  energetically  against  the  destruction  of 
■  the  Irish  parliament.  The  parliament  itself,  on  being  asked  to  take  die 
initiatiye  in  its  own  abolition,  revised,  and  by  its  yote  maintained  its 
constitutional  existence. 

"Indignant  at  the  servility  demanded  of  the  body  to  which  he 
1)elonged,  Grattan  vehemently  opposed  the  ministerial  projectf  But 
resistance  was  in  vain.  The  only  obstacle  of  any  importance  to  the 
views  of  England  was  the  Irish  parliament,  which  refused  to  vote  its 
own  destruction.  Hitherto  its  acts  had  been  purchased ;  now  its  death 
must  be  bought  also.  Corruption  on  an  extensive  scale  was  put  in  opera- 
tion; places,  pensions,*  favors  of  every  kind,  peerages,  money,  were 
lavished ;  and  the  same  men  who,  in  1799,  had  repelled  the  proposition  of 
union,  on  the  26th  May,  1800,  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  118  to  63.  It  is 
•calculated  that  of  the  118,  73  were  either  public  ^nctionaries  or  state 
pensioners.  The  greatest  source  of  opposition  to  the  abolition  ofHhe 
Irish  parliament  was  the  rich  Irish  proprietors,  who,  as  one  of  their 
aristocratic  privileges,  had  the  right  of  disposition  of  a  certain  number 
o£  seats  in  the  lower  house.  This  privilege  was  in  their  eyes  sacred, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  it,  spoliation.  How  were  their  outcries  appeased  ? 
It  was  roT:^hly  estimated  that  each  rotten  borough  was  worth  to  its 
•owner  £15,000  sterling,  and  that  sum  was  promised  as  an  indemnity  to 

*  Ireland,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious. 

t  Grattan'8  Speeches.  Collection  of  Grattan'8  speecheB  before  the  Irish  and 
Also  the  English  parliament,  published  bj  his  son,  4  vols.  Sto,  1822.  Qrattaa's 
two  sons  are  still  (1862)  members  of  the  English  House  of  Oommons. 
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all  who  bj  the  act  of  union  lost  this  privily.  The  promise  was  kept, 
and  the  total  indemnity  amounted  to  £1,260,000.* 

''  Thus  was  accomplished  bj  yiolenoe  and  corruption  the  destruction 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  not  without  raising  in  Irekind  whaterer  national 
loTe  and  patriotism  remained. 

''After  the  parliamentary  vote,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  made  in  the  lower  house  a  motion  of  course,  to  expedite  the  bill  in 
the  ordinary  way.  ''  And  I,"  ejaculated  a  member  of  the  hou^e  (O'Don- 
nell)-~''I  ask  that  the  bill  may  be  burnt."  ''Tee,"  added  another 
member  (Tighe), ''  burnt  by  the  common  hangman." 

As  regards  the  absorption  of  the  Canadians,  England  thought  herself 
ja.tified,  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  in  acting  vigorously ;  but,  as 
we  have  remarked,  the  American  Revolution  made  her  retrace  her  steps. 
Tl  e  old  colonies  having  thrown  off  her  yoke,  she  waited  till  the  English 
am*  Protestant  population  were  in  a  majority  in  the  colonies  which 
renained  to  her  in  North  America.  We  have  seen  in  this  work  what 
was  her  conduct  in  this  respect  ^m  1775  to  1840.  She  obsti- 
nat';ly  refused  the  most  salutary  reforms  so  long  as  Lower  or  French 
Canada  had  a  separate  government,  and  an  elective  chamber  in  which 
there  was  a  FrenohrCanadian  majority.  As  soon  as  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  was  consummated  in  1841,  not  only  all  that  the  Canadians  had 
asked  for  in  vain  for  half  a  century  was  granted,  but  much  more ;  because 
it  was  known  that  they  were  in  a  greater  minority  in  the  government 
and  legislature  than  in  the  population,  and  that  if  they  liked  to  oppose 
tiie  new  state  of  things  they  could  be  dispensed  with;  while,  if  they 
supported  the  new  system,  they  would  only  be  the  instruments,  as  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  representatives  had  been  and  still  were  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Imperial  parliament.    . 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of 
Canada  were  Scotch  or  Irish,  or  of  Scottish  or  Irish  origin,  England  did 
not  fear  to  entrust  them  with  the  new  power  organized  for  Canada; 
because  she  knew  that  interest  would  stifle  their  old  hatred  to  a  similar 
rigimcy  and  would  make  them  forget  their  own  country  and  address 
themselves  to  the  present. 

StiU  we  do  not  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  Frepch-Canadian  com- 
munity, like  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  because  it  remains  always 
attached  to  French  nationality,  and  the  future  may  deceive  the  calcula- 
tions of  its  enemies.    ,In  short,  the  soul  of  France  ceases  not  to  spread 

*  See  Grattan'i  Speeches,  vol.  4,  p.  9 ;  and  also  Gordon,  vol.  2. 
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it0  Iramih  and  yitalitj  oYet  tbe  peoj^e  of  its  race  aad  tongue  ia  tlie 
Channel,  Savoy,  Switsei^d,  and  BdgiHm,  ^oa^  its  political  mxpn- 
maoy  be  not  reoogmzed.  Thia  infloenee  eeases  not  to  thread  among  Uie 
inhadHtants  of  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  now  mimb^ni^  notflj 
a  million.  Situated  at  the  north  of  the  American  continent,  what  ham 
can  they  do  to  British  dominion  or  to  that  of  the  vast  rejmblie  of  the 
United  States?  On-  the  contrary,  past  ezpmenee  teaches  na  that  too 
pc^oas  nations  cannot  long  retain  their  character  and  power,  and  that 
a  bahnce  of  power  and  a  moderate  rivaby  are  as  salutary  as  exnoise  and 
liberty  are  to  individuals.  European  nations  have  attained  Ihe  higbait 
d^ee  of  civilization;  and  this  may  be  ascribed,  in  part  at  all  events  t> 
the  rivalry  which  animates  them,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  they  oe 
ocmataatly  prooipted  to  make  great  efforts  to  excel  in  themardi  of  niac 
and  in  the  not  less  noUe  advance  of  military  spuit 

Andent  history  shows  us  that  1^  enthralment  of  the  ancient  wmd 
wider  the  Bomidi  yoke  marked  the  epoch  of  her  decadence;  and  that 
human  devices  cannot  exceed  certain  limits  without  ceasii^  to  mann  on 
to  perfection.  These  limits  are  indicated  by  the  natural  power  aLi 
skill  of  man. 

Already  the  immense  territory  <^  the  United  States  has  becoue  a 
cause  of  rivaby  and  discord  amongst  its  citizens,  whose  ideaa  and  iir« 
reals  vary  with  the  latitude  oi  the  countiy.  It  would  seem  that  tk 
government  has  not  the  skill  and  foresight  necessary  to  meet  all  the 
necessities  and  dedres  fixnn  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  too  great 
repuUic.  Passion  has  been  aroused  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  deeperate 
war&re  springs  up  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  appeared  to  ^oy  the 
greatest  concord ;  and  we  may  say  now,  that^  sooner  or  later,  the  young 
republic  will  dissolve,  to  form  several  nations,  whose  territory  and 
inhabitants  will  be  upon  such  a  bams  as  to  assure  to  eadi  a  strong  and 
enli^tened  government. 

In  view  of  this  future,  French-Canadians  should  defend  and  preserve 
their  laws  and  nationality,  since  thus  they  contribute  to  their  own  hap- 
piness and  honor,  not  only  in  aiding  the  adoption  in  America  of  a  system 
which  maintains  Europe  at  the  head  of  civilization,  but  in  preserving  its 
inhabitants  £rom  that  lamentable  decadence  which  is  the  result  of  a  too 
vast  population,  as  in  Asia,  who  become  ungovernable  by  reason  oi  their 
niunber  and  lack  offeree,  and  repose  in  a  species  of  material  barbarism, 
more  sordid  than  the  savage  barbarity  which  once  subsisted  in  the 
New  World. 

THB  BNP. 
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Abrxdou)  FijauM  Boll  of  tee  Ooloht  of  Niw  Fbavoi.— 1666. 

Quebec 665 

Beanpr^ 678 

Beanport 172 

Island  of  Orleans .' 471 

Saint-Jean^  Saint-FrangoiSi  and  St.  Michel 166 

SiUery 217 

Kotre-Dame-des-Anges,  and  RiTidre  de  St.  Charles 118 

Odte  de  Laozon. 6 

Montreal • ••.•••.•••••••••••••        684 

Three-Rirers • 461 

Total 8,418 

Number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  years,  capable 

of  bearing  arms •  1,344 

'There  are  doubtless  some  omissions  in  the  aboTe  roll,  but  which  will  be 
8U|plied  in  the  coming  winter,  this  year. 

(Signed,)  Talon. 

Ginisal  Oivsus  OF  Niw  Fbahoi.~1734. 

Ohurches 102 

Parish  Priests  and  Missionaries 83 

Parsonages 76 

Priests  and  Oanons.... 82 

Jesuits    18 

BecoUets 27 

BeUgieusesof  rHdtel-Dieu....; 97 

Ursulines. .• •  80 

Beligieuses  of  I'Hdpital  G^n^ral,  and  Frdres  Oharroni 31 

SoBurs  de  la  Oongr^gation • 96 

Qrain-mills •• 118 

Saw-mills 62 

Number  of  families. •  6,422 

Married  males  aboTO  60  years 1,718 

«                 under        «         4,688 

*<                absent 430 

WItcs  and  Widows • 6,693'  ^ 

Bachelors  abore  16  years •  3,806     . 

"         under        «      8,342  ^  "^ 

Sphisters  abore  16  years •  •  • 3,664 

"       under        " 8,122i 

Lands  occupied  and  in  tillage •  •  •  163,111 

Prairies 17,667 

Chrain  grown,  minots  •  •  • • 737,892 

Maise 6,123 

Peas 63,649 

Oats 163,988 

82 
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Barlej 8,461 

Tobacco,  Ib« 166,064 

Flax,         « •....    M,246 

Hemp,       "   2,221 

Hones 6,056 

Horned  OatUe 33,179 

Sheep • • 19,816 

Swine * 23,646 

Fire-arms 6,619 

Swords T84 

N.  B.— This  census  has  been  made  with  care,  and,  it  is  beliered,  is  more  exaci 
than  an  J  preceding  one. 

Stathost  of  Impobts  avd  Bzpobtb  of  Oavada  a  1764. 

LIVBIB. 

Imports 6,147,62! 

Szport8...v l,676,61u 

Dilierence 3,6  71,00 ' 

Shxppino  ABBiYALS^-^Yeisels  from  France 32 

"         «    thelsles 10 

«         «    Looisboorg  and  Acadia, 11 

Total 3*^ 

The  total  Agricoltoral  produce  amounted  to  926,000  minots  of  wheat,  }. T.- 
000  minots  of  barlej;  833,000  minots  of  rje ;  7,239,000  minots  of  oata;  1.  ^ 
000  minots  of  pease ;  141,000  minots  of  maize ;  376,000  minots  of  bnck-Wi '  4' 
9,918,000  minots  of  potatoes.  The  maple-orchards  produced  2,272,000  Ih^  c ' 
sugar.  There  are  7,898  bee-hives ;  470,000  head  of  cattle ;  147,000  horses ; 
198,000  pigs;  and  603,000  sheep,  whose  fleeces  yielded  1,211,000  lbs.  ofwooL 
The  amount  of  farming  stock  ought  to  be  proportional  to  tillage ;  but  the  rela- 
tlTC  amount  is  smaller  in  cold  regions  than  in  warm.  The  Oanadlan  winters 
will  always  present  obstacles  to  breeding  much  stock,  because  the  aninais 
must  be  stabled  and  fed  during  nearly  six  months  of  every  year. 

The  collective  looms  of  the  colony  turned  out  that  year  747,000  ells  of  coun- 
try doth,  858,000  ells  of  linen  and  cotton  8tu£b,  also  656,000  ells  of  flannel  and 
drugget.  2090  workmen,  at  Quebec  alone,  built  in  the  winter  of  1840,  thirtj- 
three  vessels,  gauging  together  18,000  tons ;  and  1,176  vessels  of  884,000  tons 
in  all,  from  Burope  and  elsewhere,  arrived  during  the  year  preoeding,  in  the 
game  busy  port. 

There  were  then  in  the  colony,  422  flour-mills,  163  for  other  grain,  911  saw- 
mills, 14  for  obtaining  linseed  oil,  163  for  fulling  and  169  for  carding,  469  for 
thrashing,  8  for  paper-making,  and  24  for  nail-making,  ko.  There  were  69 
foundries  of  various  metals,  with  36  distilleries,  30  breweries,  640  potash-works, 
and  86  others  for  chemicals,  kc]  the  machinery  of  all  and  sundry  moved  by 
wind,  water,  steam,  or  animal  power. 

There  were  64  colleges  or  superior  schools,  1,669  elementary  schools,  spread- 
ing enlightenment  among  67,000  children. 
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